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**  Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  every 
variety  of  drcmnstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me 
during  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss  and 
the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.... ^Crive  a  man 
this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making 
him  a  happy  man;  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hands  a  most  perverse 
selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  every 
period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the  bravest, 
and  the  purest  characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  You  make  him  a 
denizen  of  aU  natioBs,  a  ^ontemponuy  of  all  ages.  The  world  has  been  created 
for  him.*' — SiB  John  HiotsoHEL.  Address  on  the  Opening  qf^  JSton  Li- 
hrary,  1833. 
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PEEFACE. 


ScHiiXEB  undoubtedly  ranks  as  the  greatest  genius  of  Ger* 
many.  Equally  celebrated  as  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  histo- 
rian, he  essayed  every  species  of  literary  composition,  and 
excelled  in  all.  His  works  bear  the  unequivocal  impress  of  a 
master-mind.  Their  effect  on  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  has  been  deep  and  lasting ;  and,  by  the  common 
consent  of  nations,  he  occupies  a  distinguished  place  among 
those  exalted  men,  the  chosen  of  all  ages,  whose  mental 
vision  has  "  pierced  superior  worlds,  and  looked  all  Nature 
through."  Without  instituting  or  reviving  comparisons  be- 
tween this  gifted  poet  and  our  own  immortal  Shakspeare  and 
Byron,  we  may,  at  least,  feirly  claim  for  him  an  enrolment  on 
the  same  scroll  of  Fame,  as  a  sublime  genius,  and  a  kindred 
spirit. 

It  is  to  the  Publisher  a  source  of  proud  self-congratulation, 
that  it  has  been  reserved  for  him  to  give  to  the  world  the  first 
uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  this  undying  German  Classic 
in  an  English  dress ;  and  he  can  venture  to  promise,  with 
well-grounded  confidence,  that  the  several  translations  which 
wOl  be  comprised  in  the  series,  shall  be  no  disparagement  to 
the  great  origmal. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  complete,  and  the  History  of  the  Eevolt  of  the 
Netherlands  to  t^e  end  of  the  third  book.  The  next  volume 
will  comprise  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Eevolt  of  the 
Netherlands ;  the  Trial  and  Execution  of  Counts  Egmont  and 
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Horn;  Wallenstein's  Gamp;  the  Ficcolomini ;  the  Death  of 
Wallenstein ;  and  the  Tragedy  of  Don  Carlos ;  all  of  which 
bear  some  historical  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  intended  to 
complete  the  series  in  four  volumes,  so  arranged  that  each 
may  be  independent  of  the  other.  A  life  will  be  given  with 
the  fourth  volume,  or  as  a  sequel,  compiled  &om  the  various 
elaborate  memoirs  published  of  late  years  by  Madame  von 
Wolzogen,  Hofimeister,  Schwab,  Doring,  and  others. 

H.  Q.  B. 

Tork  Street,  August,  1846. 
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Fbom  the  begimiiiig  of  the  religious  wars  in  Germany,  to 
the  peace  of  Munster,  scarcely  any  thing  great  or  remark- 
able occurred  in  the  political  world  of  Europe  in  which  the 
Keformation  had  not  an  important  share.  All  the  events 
of  this  period,  if  they  did  not  originate  in,  soon  became 
mixed  up  with,  the  question  of  religion,  and  no  state  was 
either  too  great  or  too  little  to  feel  directly  or  indirectly  more 
or  less  of  its  influence. 

Against  the  reformed  doctrine  and  its  adherents,  the  House 
of  Austria  directed,  almost  exclusively,  the  whole  of  its  im- 
mense political  power.  In  France,  the  Eeformation  had 
enkindled  a  civil  war  which,  imder  four  stormy  reigns,  shook 
the  kingdom  to  its  foundations,  brought  foreign  armies  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  for  half  a  century  rendered  it 
the  scene  of  the  most  mournful  disorders.  It  was  the 
Beformation,  too,  that  rendered  the  Spanish  yoke  intoler- 
able to  the  Flemings,  and  awakened  in  them  both  the 
desire  and  the  courage  to  throw  off  its  fetters,  while  it 
also  principally  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  their 
emancipation.  And  as  to  England,  all  the  evils  with  which 
Philip  the  Second  threatened  Elizabeth,  were  mainly  in- 
tended in  revenge  for  her  having  taken  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects under  her  protection,  and  placing  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  religious  party  which  it  was  his  aim  and  endeavour  to 
extirpate.  In  Germany,  the  schisms  in  the  church  produced 
also  a  lasting  political  schism,  which  made  that  country  for 
more  than  a  century  the  theatre  of  confusion,  but  at  the 
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same  time  threw  up  a  firm  barrier  against  political  oppres- 
sion. It  was,  too,  the  Keformation  principally  that  first 
drew  the  northern  powers,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  into  the 
political  system  of  Europe ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
Protestant  League  was  strengthened  by  their  adhesion,  it  on 
the  other  was  indispensable  to  their  interests.  States  which 
hitherto  scarcely  concerned  themselves  with  one  another's 
existence,  acquired  through  the  Beformation  an  attractive 
centre  of  interest,  and  began  to  be  united  by  new  political 
sympathies.  And  as  through  its  influence  new  relations 
sprang  up  between  citizen  and  citizen,  and  between  rulers 
and  subjects,  so  also  entire  states  were  forced  by  it  into  new 
relative  positions.  Thus,  by  a  strange  course  of  events,  re- 
ligious disputes  were  the  means  of  cementing  a  closer  union 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Fearful  indeed,  and  destructive,  was  the  first  movement 
in  which  this  general  political  sympathy  annoimced  itself; 
a  desolating  war  of  thirty  years,  which,  from  the  interior  of 
Bohemia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Fo  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  devastated  whole  coun- 
tries, destroyed  harvests,  and  reduced  towns  and  villages  to 
ashes ;  which  opened  a  grave  for  many  thousand  combatants, 
and  for  half  a  century  smothered  the  glimmering  sparks  of 
civilization  in  Germany,  and  threw  back  the  improving  man- 
ners of  the  country  into  their  pristine  barbarity  and  wildness. 
Yet  out  of  this  fearful  war  Europe  came  fortii  free  and  in- 
dependent. In  it  she  first  learned  to  recognize  herself  as  a 
community  of  nations;  and  this  intercommunion  of  states, 
which  originated  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  reconcile  the  philosopher  to  its  horrors.  The 
hand  of  industry  has  slowly  but  gradually  effiaced  the  traces 
of  its  ravages,  while  its  beneficent  influence  still  survives ; 
and  this  general  sympathy  among  the  states  of  Europe, 
which  grew  out  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia,  is  our  guarantee 
for  the  continuance  of  that  peace  which  was  the  result  of 
the  war.  As  the  flames  of  destruction  found  their  way  from 
the  interior  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  to  kindle 
Germany,  France,  and  the  half  of  Europe,  so  also  will  the 
torch  of  civilization  make  a  patii  for  itself  from  the  latter  to 
enlighten  the  former  countries. 

All  this  was  efltected  by  religion.     Eeligion  alone  ooold 
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hare  rendered  possible  all  that  was  accomplished,  but  it  was 
fiir  from  being  the  9ole  motiye  of  the  war.     Had  not  private 
advantages  and  state  interests  been  closely  connected  with 
it,  vain  and  powerless  would  have  been  uie  arguments  of 
theologians;  and  the  ciy  of  the  people  would  never  have 
met  with  princes  so  willing  to  espouse  their  cause,  nor  the 
new  doctrines  have  found  such  numerous,  brave,  and  perse- 
vering champions.    The  Beformation  is  undoubtedly  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  invincible  power  of  truth,  or  of 
opinions  which  were  held  as  such.     The  abuses  in  the  old 
church,   the  absurdity  of  many  of  its  dogmas,  the  extrava- 
gBQce  of  its  requisitions,  necessarily  revolted  the  tempers  of 
men,  already  won  with  the  promise  of  a  better  light,  and 
fiivonrably  disposed  them  towards  the  new  doctrines.     The 
cbarm  of  independence,  the  rich  plunder  of  monastic  insti- 
tations,   made  the  Beformation  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
princes,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  strengthen  their  inward 
ooovictions.     Nothing,  however,  but  political  considerationB 
oonld  have  driven  them  to  espouse  it.     Had  not  Charles  the 
Fifth,  in  the  intoxication  of  success,  made  an  attempt  on 
the  independence  of  the  German  States,  a  Protestant  league 
would  scarcely  have  rushed  to  arms  in  defence  of  freedom  of 
belief;  but  for  the  ambition  of  the  Guises,  the  Calvinists  in 
Franee  would  never  have  beheld  a  Gonde  or  a  Coligny  at 
their  head.     Without  the  exaction  of  the  t^nth  and  the 
twentieth  penny,  the  See  of  Bome  had   never   lost  the 
United  Netherlands.    Princes  fought  in  self-defence  or  for 
aggrandizement,  while  religious  enthusiasm  recruited  their 
armies,  and  opened  to  them  the  treasures  of  their  subjects. 
Of  the  multitude  who  flocked  to  their  standards,  such  as 
were  not  lured  by  the  hope  of  plunder  imagined  they  were 
fighting  for  the  truth,  while  in  &ct  they  were  shedding 
their  blood  for  the  personal  objects  of  their  princes. 

And  well  was  it  for  the  people  that,  on  this  occasion,  their 
interests  coincided  with  those  of  their  princes.  To  this  co- 
incidence alone  were  they  indebted  for  their  deliverance  from 
popery.  WeU  was  it  also  for  the  rulers,  that  the  subject 
contended  too  for  his  own  cause,  while  he  was  fighting  their 
battles.  Fortunately  at  this  date  no  European  sovereign 
was  so  absolute  as  to  be  able,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  politi^ 
designs,  to  dispense  with  the  goodwill  of  his  subjects.    Yet 
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how  di£Gicult  was  it  to  gain  and  to  set  to  work  this  goodwill ! 
The  most  impressive  arguments  drawn  from  reasons  of  state 
&11  powerless  on  the  ear  of  the  subject,  who  seldom  under- 
stands, and  still  more  rarely  is  interested  in  them.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  only  course  open  to  a  prudent  prince  is  to 
connect  the  interests  of  the  cabmet  with  some  one  that  sits 
nearer  to  the  people's  heart,  if  such  exists,  or  if  not,  to  create  it. 

In  such  a  position  stood  the  greater  part  of  those  princes 
who  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Eeformation.  By  a  strange 
concatenation  of  events,  the  divisions  of  the  Church  were 
associated  with  two  circumstances,  without  which,  in  all  pro- 
bahility,  they  would  have  had  a  very  different  conclusion. 
These  were,  the  increasing  power  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
which  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  its  active  zeal 
for  the  old  religion.  The  first  aroused  the  princes,  while 
the  second  armed  the  people. 

The  abolition  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  within  their  own 
territories,  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  stop- 
ping of  the  treasure  which  had  so  long  flowed  to  Bome,  the 
rich  plunder  of  religious  foundations,  were  tempting  advan- 
tages to  eveiy  sovereign.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
they  not  operate  with  equal  force  upon  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Austria?  What  prevented  this  house,  particularly 
in  its  German  branch,  from  yielding  to  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  so  many  of  its  subjects,  and,  after  the  example  of 
other  princes,  enriching  itself  at  the  expense  of  a  defence- 
less clergy?  It  is  difficult  to  credit  tiiat  a  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Eomish  Church  had  any  greater  influence 
on  the  pious  adherence  of  this  house,  than  the  opposite  con- 
viction had  on  the  revolt  of  the  Protestant  princes. '  In  fact, 
several  circumstances  combined  to  make  the  Austrian  princes 
zealous  supporters  of  popery.  Spain  and  Italy,  from  which 
Austria  derived  its  principal  strength,  were  still  devoted  to 
the  See  of  Rome  with  that  blind  obedience  which,  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Gothic  dynasty,  had  been  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Spaniard.  The  slightest  approximation,  in 
a  Spanish  prince,  to  the  obnoxious  tenets  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  would  have  alienated  for  ever  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  and  a  defection  from  the  Pope  would  have  cost  him 
the  kingdom.  A  Spanish  prince  had  no  alternative  but  or- 
thodoxy or  abdication.     The  same  restraint  was  imposed  upon 
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Austria  by  her  Italian  dominions,  which  she  was  obliged  to 
treat,  if  possible,  with  even  greater  indulgence ;  impatient  as 
they  naturally  were  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  possessing  also 
readier  means  of  shaking  it  off.  In  regard  to  the  latter  pro- 
vinces, moreover,  the  rival  pretensions  of  France,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pope,  were  motives  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  Emperor  from  declaring  in  favour  of  a  party  which  strove 
to  annihiiate  the  papal  see,  and  also  to  induce  him  to  show 
the  most  active  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  old  religion.  These  ge- 
neral considerations,  which  must  have  been  equally  weighty 
with  every  Spanish  monarch,  were,  in  the  particular  case  of 
Charles  V.,  still  further  enforced  by  peculiar  and  personal  mo- 
tives. In  Italy  this  monarch  had  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
King  of  France,  under  whose  protection  that  country 
xnight  throw  itself  the  instant  that  Charles  should  incur  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  heresy.  Distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  a  rupture  with  the  church,  would 
have  been  fatal  also  to  many  of  his  most  cherished  designs. 
Moreover,  when  Charles  was  first  called  upon  to  make 
his  election  between  the  two  parties,  the  new  doctrine  had 
not  yet  attained  to  a  full  and  commanding  influence,  and 
there  still  subsisted  a  prospect  of  its  reconciliation  with  the 
old.  In  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  the  Second,  a  monastic 
education  combined  with  a  gloomy  and  despotic  disposition 
to  generate  an  unmitigated  hostility  to  all  innovations  in  reli- 
gion ;  a  feeling  which  the  thought  that  his  most  formidable 
political  opponents  were  also  the  enemies  of  his  faith  was  not 
calculated  to  weaken.  As  his  European  possessions,  scat- 
tered as  they  were  over  so  many  countries,  were  on  all  sides 
exposed  to  ^e  seductions  of  foreign  opinions,  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  other  quarters  could  not  well  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him.  His  immediate  interests,  therefore, 
urged  him  to  attach  himself  devotedly  to  the  old  church,  in 
order  to  close  up  the  sources  of  the  heretical  contagion. 
Thus,  circumstances  naturally  placed  this  prince  at  the  head 
of  the  league  which  the  Roman  Catholics  formed  against  thei 
Reformers.  The  principles  which  had  actuated  the  long  and 
active  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  the  Second,  remained 
a  law  for  their  successors ;  and  the  more  the  breach  in  the 
church  vridened,  the  firmer  became  the  attachtnent  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  German  line  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  apparently 
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more  unfett^wd;  bat,  in  reality,  Hkmi^  free  from  maaj  of 
these  restraints,  it  waa  yet  confined  by  others.  The  posses* 
sum  of  the  imperial  throne — a  dignity  it  was  impossible  for  a 
Protestant  to  hold,  (for  with  what  consistency  could  an  apes* 
tate  from  the  Bomish  Ghnrch  wear  the  crown  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror?) bound  the  successors  of  Ferdinand  I.  to  the  See  of 
Bome.  Ferdinand  himself  was,  from  consdentioos  mo- 
tives, heartily  attached  to  it  Besides,  the  German  princes 
of  the  House  of  Austria  were  not  powerful  enough  to  diispense 
with  the  support  of  Spain,  which,  however,  they  would  have 
forf^ted  by  the  least  show  of  leaning  towards  the  new  doc- 
trines. The  imperial  dignity,  also,  required  tbem  to  preserve 
the  existing  political  system  of  Germany,  with  which  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  authority  was  closely  bound  up,  but 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Protestant  League  to  destroy. 
If  to  these  grounds  we  add  the  indifference  of  the  Protestants 
to  the  £mperor*s  necessities  and  to  the  common  dangers  of 
the  empire,  their  encroachments  on  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  and  their  aggressive  violence  when  they  became  con- 
scious of  their  own  power,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  so  many 
concurring  motives  must  have  determined  the  emperors  to  the 
side  of  popery,  and  how  their  own  interests  came  to  be  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  those  of  the  Roman  Church.  As  its 
£ite  seemed  to  depend  altogether  on  the  part  taken  by  Aus- 
tria, the  princes  of  this  house  came  to  be  regarded  by  all  Eu- 
rope as  the  pillars  of  popery.  The  hatred,  therefore,  which 
the  Protestants  bore  against  the  latter,  was  turned  exclusively 
upon  Austria ;  and  the  cause  became  gradually  copfounded 
with  its  protector. 

But  this  irreconcileable  enemy  of  the  Reformation — ^the 
House  of  Austria — by  its  ambitious  projects  and  the  over- 
whelming force  which  it  could  bring  to  their  support,  endan- 
gered, in  no  small  degree,  the  freedom  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  of  the  German  States.  This  circumstance  could 
not  foil  to  rouse  the  latter  from  their  security,  and  to  render 
them  vigilant  in  self-defence.  Their  ordinary  resources  were 
quite  insufficient  to  resist  so  formidable  a  power.  Extraor- 
dinary exertions  were  required  from  their  subjects;  and  when 
even  these  proved  far  from  adequate,  they  had  recourse  to  fo- 
reign assistance ;  and,  by  means  of  a  common  lecigue,  they 
endeavoured  to  oppose  a  power  which,  singly,  they  were  unable 
to  withstand. 
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Bat  the  strong  politioal  inducements  wlnob  the  Grennaii 
piinoes  had  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
natoially  did  not  extend  to  their  subjects.  It  is  only  imme* 
diato  advantages  or  immediate  evils  that  set  the  people  in 
actioD,  and  for  these  a  sound  policy  cannot  wait.  Ill  then 
would  it  have  fared  mth  these  princes,  if  by  good  fortune 
another  effectual  motive  had  not  offered  itself,  which  roused 
the  pasaioiu  of  the  people,  and  kindled  in  them  an  enthusiasm 
whidi  might  be  directed  against  the  political  danger,  aa 
having  with  it  a  common  cause  of  alarm. 

This  motive  was  their  avowed  hatred  of  the  religion  which 
Anstria  protected,  and  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  a 
doctrine  which  that  House  was  endeavouring  to  extirpate  by 
fire  and  sword.  Their  attachment  was  ardent,  their  hatred 
invincible.  Beligious  fanaticism  anticipates  even  the  re- 
motest dangers.  Enthusiasm  never  calculates  its  sacrifices. 
What  the  most  pressiug  danger  of  the  state  could  not  effect 
with  the  citizens,  was  effected  by  religious  zeal.  For  the  state, 
or  for  the  prince,  few  would  have  drawn  the  sword ;  but  for  re« 
ligion,  the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  peasant,  all  cheerfully  flew 
to  arms.  For  the  state,  or  for  the  prince,  even  the  smallest 
additional  impost  would  have  been  avoided ;  but  for  religion 
the  people  readily  staked  at  once  life,  fortune,  and  all  earthly 
hopes*  It  trebled  the  contributions  which  flowed  into  the  ex* 
chequer  of  the  prinoes,  and  the  armies  which  marched  to  the 
field ;  and,  in  the  ardent  excitement  produced  in  all  minds 
by  the  peril  to  ,which  their  faith  was  exposed,  the  subject  felt 
not  the  pressure  of  those  burdens  and  privations  under 
which,  in  cooler  moments,  he  would  have  sunk  exhausted. 
The  terrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  massacre  of 
SL  Bartholomew's,  procured  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Admiral  Goligny,  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Trch 
testant  prinoes  of  Germany,  supplies  of  men  and  money  from 
their  subjects,  to  a  degree  which  at  present  is  inconceiv- 
able. 

But,  with  all  their  exertions,  they  would  have  effected  little 
against  a  power  which  was  an  overmatch  for  any  single  ad- 
vezsary,  however  powerful.  At  this  period  of  imperfect 
policy,  accidental  circumstances  alone  could  determine  dis- 
tant states  to  afford  one  another  a  mutual  support.  The  dif* 
ferences  of  government,  of  laws,  of  language,  of  manners,  and 
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of  character,  which  hitherto  had  kept  whole  nations  and  coun- 
tries as  it  were  insulated,  and  raised  a  lasting  barrier  between 
them,  rendered  one  state  insensible  to  the  distresses  of  an- 
other, save  where  national  jealousy  could  indulge  a  malicious 
joy  at  the  reverses  of  a  rival.  Tins  barrier  the  Eeformation 
destroyed.  An  interest  more  intense  and  more  immediate 
than  national  aggrandizement  or  patriotism,  and  entirely  in- 
dependent of  private  utility,  began  to  animate  whole  states 
and  individual  citizens ;  an  interest  capable  of  unitiug  numer- 
ous and  distant  nations,  even  while  it  frequently  lost  its 
force  among  the  subjects  of  the  same  government.  With 
the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  of  England,  of  Ger- 
many, or  of  Holland,  the  French  Calviniat  possessed  a  com- 
mon point  of  union  which  he  had  not  with  his  own  country- 
men. Thus,  in  one  important  particular,  he  ceased  to  be  the 
citizen  of  a  single  state,  and  to  confine  his  views  and  sympa- 
thies to  his  own  country  alone.  The  sphere  of  his  views  be- 
came enlarged.  He  began  to  calculate  his  own  fate  from  that 
of  other  nations  of  the  same  religious  profession,  and  to  make 
their  cause  his  own.  Now  for  the  first  time  did  princes  ven- 
ture to  bring  the  affSsdrs  of  other  countries  before  their  own 
councils ;  for  the  first  time  could  they  hope  for  a  willing  ear 
to  their  own  necessities,  and  prompt  assistance  from  oSiers. 
Foreign  affiiirs  had  now  become  a  matter  of  dojoestic  policy, 
and  that  aid  was  readily  granted  to  the  religious  confederate 
which  would  have  been  denied  to  the  mere  neighbour,  and 
still  more  to  the  distant  stranger.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
Palatinate  leaves  his  native  fields  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
his  religious  associate  of  France,  against  the  common  enemy 
of  their  faith.  The  Huguenot  draws  his  sword  against  the 
country  which  persecutes  him,  and  sheds  his  blood  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  Holland.  Swiss  is  arrayed  against  Swiss ; 
German  against  German,  to  determine,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  the  succession  of  the  French  crown. 
The  Dane  crosses  the  Eider,  and  the  Swede  the  Baltic,  to 
break  the  chains  which  are  forged  for  Germany. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
Eeformation,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Empire,  had  not  th^ 
formidable  power  of  Austria  declared  against  them.  This^ 
however,  appears  certain,  that  nothing  so  completely  damped 
the  Austrian  hopes  of  universal  monarchy,  as  the  obstinate 
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wai  which  they  had  to  wage  against  the  new  religious  opinions. 
Under  no  other  circumstances  could  the  weaker  princes  have 
roused  their  subjects  to  such  extraordinary  exertions  against 
the  ambition  of  Austria,  or  the  States  themselves  have  united 
80  closely  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  power  of  Austria  never  stood  higher  than  after  the 
victory  which  Charles  V.  gained  over  the  Germans  at  Miihl- 
berg.  With  the  treaty  of  Smalcalde  the  freedom  of  Ger- 
many lay,  as  it  seemed,  prostrate  for  ever ;  but  it  revived 
under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  once  its  most  formidable  enemy. 
All  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Miihlberg  were  lost  again  in 
the  congress  of  Passau,  and  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  every 
scheme  for  civil  and  religious  oppression  terminated  in  the 
concessions  of  an  equitable  peace. 

The  diet  of  Augsburg  divided  Germany  into  two  religious 
and  two  political  parties,  by  recognizing  the  independent 
rights  and  existence  of  both.  Hitherto  the  Protestants  had 
been  looked,  on  as  rebels;  they  were  henceforth  to  be  re- 
garded as  brethren — ^not  indeed  through  affection,  but  neces- 
sity. By  the  Interim*,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  al- 
lowed temporarily  to  take  a  sisterly  place  alongside  of  the 
olden  religion,  though  only  as  a  tolerated  neighbour. 
To  every  secular  state  was  conceded  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing the  religion  it  acknowledged  as  supreme  and  exclusive 
within  its  own  territories,  and  of  forbidding  the  open  profes- 
sion of  its  rival.  Subjects  were  to  be  free  to  quit  a  country 
where  their  own  religion  was  not  tolerated.  The  doctrines 
of  Luther  for  the  first  time  received  a  positive  sanction ;  and 
if  they  were  trampled  under  foot  in  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
they  predominated  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  But  the  so- 
vereigns alone  were  to  determine  what  form  of  religion  should 
prevtol  within  their  territories ;  the  feelings  of  subjects  who 
had  no  representatives  in  the  diet  were  little  attended  to  in 
the  pacification.  In  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  indeed, 
where  the  unreformed  religion  enjoyed  an  undisputed  supre- 
macy, the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  obtained  for  all 
who  had  previously  embraced  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  but 

*  A  system  of  Theology  so  called^  prepared  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  for  the  use  of  Germany,  to  recondle  the  differences  between  the 
Boman  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans,  which,  however,  was  rejected  by  both 
parties. — Ed. 
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this  indulgence  rested  only  on  tiie  pexsonal  goarantee  of  Fer- 
dinand, King  of  tiie  Romans,  by  whose  endeavours  chieflj 
this  peace  was  effected ;  a  guarantee,  which,  being  rejected 
by  the  Eoman  Catholic  members  of  the  Diet,  and  only  in 
sorted  in  the  treaty  under  their  pioteat,  oould  not  of  course 
have  the  force  of  law. 

If  it  had  been  opinions  only  that  thus  divided  the  minds  of 
men,  with  what  indifference  would  all  have  regarded  the  di* 
vision  !     But  on  these  opioions  depended  riches,  dignities, 
and  rights ;  and  it  was  this  which  so  deeply  aggravated  the 
evils  of  division.     Of  two  brothers,  as  it  were,  who  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  paternal  inheritance  in  common,  one  now 
remained,  wlule  the  other  was  compelled  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  patri 
mony.     For  tMs  separation,  which  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen, the  father  had  made  no  provision.     By  the  beneficent 
donations  of  pious  ancestors  the  riches  of  the  church  had 
been  accumulating  through  a  thousand  years,  and  these  be- 
nefactors were  as  much  the  progenitors  of  the  departing  bro- 
ther as  of  him  who  remained.    Was  the  right  of  inheritance 
then  to  be  limited  to  the  paternal  house,  or  to  be  extended 
to  blood  ?    The  gifts  had  been  made  to  the  church  in  com- 
munion with  Borne,  because  at  that  time  no  other  existed, — 
to  the  first-bom,  as  it  were,  because  he  was  as  yet  the  only 
son.     Was  then  a  right  of  primogeniture  to  be  admitted  in 
the  church,  as  in  noble  families  ?    Were  the  pretensions  of 
one  party  to  be  favoured  by  a  prescription  from  times  when 
the  claims  of  the  other  could  not  have  come  into  existence  ? 
Could  the  Lutherans  be  justly  excluded  from  these  posses- 
sions, to  which  the  benevolence  of  their  forefathers  had  con- 
tributed, merely  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  date  of  their 
foundation,  the  differences  between  Lutheranism  and  Ro- 
manism were  unknown?    Both  parties  have  disputed,  and 
still  dispute,  with  equal  plausibility,  on  these  points.     Both 
alike  have  found  it  difficult  to  prove  their  rignt.     Law  can 
be  applied  only  to  conceivable  cases,  and  perhaps  spiritual 
foundations  are  not  among  the  number  of  these,  and  still  less 
where  the  conditions  of  the  founders  generally  extended  to  a 
system  of  doctrines ;  for  how  is  it  conceivable  that  a  perma- 
nent endowment  should  be  made  of  opinions  left  open  to 
change  ? 
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Wliat  law  cannot  decide,  is  usually  determined  by  might, 
and  such  was  the  case  here.  The  one  party  held  firmly  all 
that  could  no  longer  be  wrested  from  it — ^the  other  defended 
what  it  still  possessed.  All  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  which 
had  been  secularized  before  the  peace,  remained  with  the 
Protestants  ;  but,  by  an  express  clause,  the  unreformed  Ca- 
tholics provided  that  none  should  thereafter  be  secularized. 
Every  impropriator  of  an  ecclesiastical  foundation,  who  held 
inuaediately  of  the  I^mpire,  whether  elector,  bishop,  or  abbot, 
forfeited  his  benefice  and  dignity  the  moment  he  embraced 
the  Protestant  belief;  he  was  obliged  in  that  event  instantly 
to  resign  its  emoluments,  and  the  chapter  was  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election,  exactly  as  if  his  place  had  been  vacated  by 
death.  By  tbis  sacred  anchor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Heserva- 
tion,  {Beservatum  Ecclesiaaticum,)  which  makes  the  temporal 
existence  of  a  spiritual  prince  entirely  dependent  on  his  fide- 
lity to  the  olden  religion,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany  is  still  held  fast ;  and  precarious,  indeed,  would  be 
its  situation  were  this  anchor  to  give  way.  The  principle  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Beservation  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Protestants;  and  though  it  was  at  last  adopted  into  the 
treaty  of  peace,  its  insertion  was  qualified  with  the  declara* 
tion,  that  parties  had  come  to  no  final  determination  on  the 
point.  Could  it  then  be  more  binding  on  the  Protestants 
than  Ferdinand's  guarantee  in  favour  of  Protestant  subjects 
of  ecclesiastical  states  was  upon  the  Boman  Catholics? 
Thus  were  two  important  subjects  of  dispute  left  unsettled  in 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  them  the  war  was  rekindled. 

Such  was  the  position  of  things  with  regard  to  religious 
toleration  and  ecclesiastical  property;  it  was  the  same  with 
regard  to  rights  and  dignities.  The  existing  German  system 
provided  only  for  one  church,  because  one  only  was  in  exist- 
ence when  that  system  was  framed.  The  church  had  now 
divided;  the  Diet  had  broken  into  two  religious  parties  ;  was 
the  whole  system  of  the  Empire  still  exclusively  to  follow  the 
one  ?  The  emperors  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  because  till  now  that  religion  had  no  rival. 
But  was  it  his  connexion  with  Bome  which  constituted  a  Ger- 
man emperor,  or  was  it  not  rather  Germany  which  was  to  be 
represented  in  its  head  ?  The  Protestants  were  now  spread 
over  the  whole  Empire,  and  how  justly  could  they  stUl  be 
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represented  by  an  unbroken  line  of  Koman  Catholic  empe- 
rors ?  In  the  Imperial  Chamber  the  German  States  judge 
themselves,  for  they  elect  the  judges ;  it  was  the  very  end  of 
its  institution  that  they  should  do  so,  in  order  that  equal  jus- 
tice should  be  dispensed  to  all ;  but  would  this  be  still  possi- 
ble, if  the  representatives  of  both  professions  were  not  equally 
admissible  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber?  That  one  religion 
only  existed  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  was 
accidental ;  that  no  one  estate  should  have  the  means  of  le- 
gally oppressing  another,  was  the  essential  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitution. Now  this  object  would  be  entirely  frustrated  if  one 
religious  party  were  to  have  the  exclusive  power  of  deciding 
for  the  other.  Must,  then,  the  design  be  sacrificed,  because 
that  which  was  merely  accidental  had  changed  ?  With  great 
difficulty  the  Protestants,  at  last,  obtained  for  the  representa- 
tives of  their  religion  a  place  in  the  Supreme  Council,  but 
still  there  was  far  from  being  a  perfect  equality  of  voices. 
To  this  day  no  Protestant  prince  has  been  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  equality  which  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  was  to  have  established  between  the  two  German 
churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  had  unquestionably  still  the 
advantage.  All  that  the  Lutheran  Church  gained  by  it  was 
toleration;  all  that  the  Romish  Church  conceded,  was  a 
sacrifice  to  necessity,  not  an  offering  to  justice.  Very  far 
was  it  from  being  a  peace  between  two  equal  powers,  but  a 
truce  between  a  sovereign  and  unconquered  rebels.  From 
this  principle  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
against  the  Protestants  seemed  to  flow,  and  still  continue  to 
do  so.  To  join  the  reformed  faith  was  still  a  crime,  since 
it  was  to  be  visited  with  so  severe  a  penalty  as  that  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  held  suspended  over  the 
apostacy  of  the  spiritual  princes.  Even  to  the  last,  the 
Romish  Church  preferred  to  risk  the  loss  of  every  thing  by 
force,  than  voluntarily  to  yield  the  smallest  matter  to  justice. 
The  loss  was  accidental  and  might  be  repaired;  but  the 
abandonment  of  its  pretensions,  the  concession  of  a  single 
point  to  tbe  Protestants,  would  shake  the  foundations  of  3ie 
church  itself.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  this  principle 
was  not  lost  sight  of.  Whatever  in  this  peace  was  Jrielded 
to  the  Protestants   was  always  under  condition.     It  was 
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expressly  declared,  that  afiairs  were  to  remain  on  the  siipu- 
kted  footing  only  till  the  next  general  council,  which  was  to 
be  called  with  the  view  of  efltecting  an  union  between  the 
two  confessions*  Then  only,  when  this  last  attempt  should 
have  failed,  was  the  religious  treaty  to  become  valid  and 
conclusive.  However  little  hope  there  might  be  of  such  a 
reconciliation,  however  little  perhaps  the  Romanists  them- 
selves were  in  earnest  with  it,  still  it  was  something  to  have 
clogged  the  peace  with  these  stipulations. 

l^us  this  religious  treaty,  which  was  to  extinguish  for 
ever  the  flames  of  civil  war,  was,  in  fact,  but  a  temporary 
truce,  extorted  by  force  and  necessity ;  not  dictated  by  justice, 
nor  emanating  from  just  notions  either  of  religion  or  toleration. 
A  religious  treaty  of  this  kind  the  Roman  Catholics  were  as 
incapable  of  granting,  to  be  candid,  as  in  truth  the  Lutherans 
were  unqualifled  to  receive.  Far  from  evincing  a  tolerant 
spirit  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  it  was  in  their 
power,  they  even  oppressed  the  Calvinists;  who  indeed 
just  as  little  deserved  toleration,  since  they  were  unwilling 
to  practise  it.  For  such  a  peace  the  times  were  not  yet 
ripe — ^the  minds  of  men  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened. 
How  could  one  party  expect  from  another  what  itself  was 
incapable  of  performing?  What  each  side  saved  or  gained 
by  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  it  owed  to  the  imposing  attitude 
of  strength  which  it  maintained  at  the  time  of  its  ne- 
godation.  What  was  won  by  force  was  to  be  maintained 
also  by  force;  if  the  peace  was  to  be  permanent,  the  two 
parties  to  it  must  preserve  the  same  relative  positions.  The 
boundaries  of  the  two  churches  had  been  marked  out  with 
the  sword ;  with  the  sword  they  must  be  preserved,  or  woe 
to  that  party  which  should  be  first  disarmed !  A  sad  and 
fearful  prospect  for  the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  when  peace 
itself  bore  so  threatening  an  aspect. 

A  momentary  lull  now  pervaded  the  empire ;  a  transitory 
bond  of  concord  appeared  to  unite  its  scattered  limbs  into 
one  body,  so  that  for  a  time  a  feeling  also  for  the  common 
weal  returned.  But  the  division  had  penetrated  its  inmost 
being,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony  was  impossible. 
Carefully  as  the  treaty  of  peace  appeared  to  have  defined  the 
ri^ts  of  both  parties,  its  interpretation  was  nevertheless  the 
sabject  of  many  disputes.    In  the  heat  of  conflict  it  had  pro* 
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duced  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  it  oovered,  not  extinguished, 
the  tire,  and  unsatisfied  claims  remained  on  either  side.  The 
Bomanists  imagined  they  had  lost  too  much,  the  Protestants 
that  they  had  gained  too  little ;  and  the  treaty  which  neither 
party  could  venture  to  violate,  was  interpreted  hy  each  in  its 
own  favour. 

The  seizure  of  the  ecdieaiaatical  henefiices,  the  motive 
which  had  so  strongly  tempted  the  nuyority  of  the  Protestant 
princes  to  emhrace  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  was  not  less 
powerful  after  than  hefore  the  peace ;  of  those  whose  founders 
did  not  hold  their  fiefs  immediately  of  the  empire,  such  as 
were  not  already  in  their  possession  would  it  was  evident 
soon  be  so.  The  whole  of  Lower  Germany  was  already 
secularized ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise  in  Upper  Germany,  it 
was  owing  to  the  vehement  resistance  of  the  Catholics,  who 
had  there'  the  preponderance.  Each  party,  where  it  was 
the  most  powerful,  oppressed  the  adherents  of  the  other; 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  particular,  as  the  most  de- 
fenceless members  of  the  empire,  were  incessantly  tor- 
mented by  the  ambition  of  their  Protestant  neighbours. 
Those  who  were  too  weak  to  repel  foroe  by  force,  took  refuge 
under  the  wings  of  justice ;  and  the  complaints  of  spoliation 
were  heaped  up  against  the  Protestants  in  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  which  was  ready  enough  to  pursue  the  accused 
with  judgments,  but  found  too  little  support  to  carry  them 
into  effect  The  peace  which  stipulated  for  complete  re- 
ligious toleration  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  had  pro- 
vided also  for  the  subject,  by  enabling  him,  without  in- 
terruption, to  leave  the  country  in  which  the  exercise  of  his 
religion  was  prohibited.  But  from  the  wrongs  wl^ch  the 
violence  of  a  sovereign  might  inflict  on  an  obnoxious  subject ; 
from  the  nameless  oppressions  by  which  he  might  harass 
and  annoy  the  emigrant;  from  the  artful  snares  in  which 
subtilty  combined  with  power  might  enmesh  him — from 
these,  the  dead  letter  of  the  treaty  could  afford  him  no 
protection.  The  Catholic  subject  of  Protestant  princes  com* 
plained  loudly  of  violations  of  the  religious  peace — the 
Lutherans  still  more  loudly  of  the  oppression  they  ex- 
perienced under  their  Eomamst  suzerains.  The  rancour  and 
ammoeities  of  theologians  infused  a  poison  into  every  oocur- 
xencet  however  incoofiiderable,  and  infiamed  the  minds  of  the 
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people.  Happy  Mronld  it  hare  been  had  this  theological 
Wred  exhausted  its  zeal  upon  the  common  enemy,  instead 
of  venting  its  vins  on  the  adherents  of  a  kindred  faith ! 

Unanimity  amongst  the  Protestants  might,  by  preserving 
the  balance  between  the  contending  parties,  have  prolonged 
the  peace;  but  as  if- to  complete  the  confasion,  all  concord 
1TO8  quickly  broken.  The  doctrines  which  had  been  propa- 
gated by  Zuingli  in  Zurich,  and  by  Calvin  in  Geneva,  soon 
spread  to  Germany,  and  divided  the  Protestants  among 
themselves,  with  little  in  unison  save  their  common  hatrea 
to  popery.  The  Protestants  of  this  date  bore  but  slight  re- 
semblance to  those  who,  fifty  years  before,  drew  up  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg ;  and  the  cause  of  the  change  is  to  be 
sought  in  that  Confession  itself.  It  had  prescribed  a  positive 
boundary  to  the  Protestant  faith,  before  the  newly  awakened 
spirit  of  inquiry  had  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  limits  it  ought 
to  set;  and  the  Protestants  seemed  unwittingly  to  have 
thrown  away  much  of  the  advantage  acquired  by  their  re- 
jection of  popery.  Common  complaints  of  the  Bomish 
hierarchy,  and  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  a  common  dis- 
approbation of  its  dogmas,  formed  a  sufficient  centre  of  union 
for  the  Protestants ;  but  not  content  with  this,  they  sought  a 
rallying  point  in  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  positive 
creed,  in  which  they  sought  to  embody  the  distinctions,  the 
privileges,  and  the  essence  of  the  church,  and  to  this  they 
referred  the  convention  entered  into  with  their  opponents. 
It  was  as  professors  of  this  creed  that  they  had  acceded  to 
the  treaty ;  and  in  the  benefits  of  this  peace  the  advocates  of 
the  confessional  one  were  entitled  to  participate.  In  any 
case,  therefore,  the  situation  of  its  adherents  was  embarrassing. 
If  a  blind  obedience  were  yielded  to  the  dicta  of  the  Con- 
fession, a  lasting  bound  would  be  set  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  dissented  from  the  formulae  agreed 
upon,  the  point  of  union  would  be  lost.  Unfortunately  both 
incidents  occurred,  and  the  evil  results  of  both  were  quickly 
felt.  One  party  rigorously  adhered  to  the  original  symbol  a£ 
faith,  and  the  other  abandoned  it,  only  to  adopt  another  with 
equal  exclusiveness. 

Nothing  could  have  famished  the  common  enemy  a  more 
plausible  defence  of  his  cause  than  this  dissension;  no 
spectacle  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  him  than  the 
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rancour  with  which  the  Protestants  altematelj  persecuted 
each  other.  Who  could  condemn  the  Eoman  Catholics,  if 
they  laughed  at  tlie  audacity  with  which  the  Eeformers  had 
presumed  to  announce  the  only  true  helief  ? — ^if  from  Pro- 
testants they  horrowed  the  weapons  against  Protestants  ? — if, 
in  the  midst  of  this  clashing  of  opinions,  they  held  fast  to  the 
authority  of  their  own  church,  for  which,  in  part,  there  spoke 
an  honourable  antiquity,  and  a  yet  more  honourable  plurality 
of  voices.  But  this  division  placed  the  Protestants  in  still 
more  serious  embarrassments.  As  the  covenants  of  the 
treaty  applied  only  to  the  partisans  of  the  Confession,  their 
opponents,  with  some  reason,  called  upon  them  to  explain 
who  were  to  be  recognized  as  the  adherents  of  that  creed. 
The  Lutherans  could  not,  without  offending  conscience,  in- 
clude the  Calvinists  in  their  communion,  except  at  the  risk 
of  converting  a  useful  friend  into  a  dangerous  enemy,  could 
they  exclude  them.  This  unfortunate  difference  opened  a 
way  for  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  to  sow  distrust 
between  both  parties,  and  to  destroy  the  imity  of  their 
measures.  Fettered  by  the  double  fear  of  their  direct  ad- 
versaries,  and  of  their  opponents  among  themselves,  the  Pro- 
testants lost  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  placii^  their  church 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Catholic.  All  these  difficulties 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  defection  of  the  Calvinists 
would  not  have  prejudiced  the  common  cause,  if  the  point  of 
union  had  been  placed  simply  in  the  abandonment  of 
JRomanism,  instead  of  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

But  however  divided  on  other  points,  they  concurred  in 
this — that  the  security  which  had  resulted  from  equality  of 
power  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  preservation  of  that 
balance.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  continual  reforms  of  one 
party,  and  the  opposing  measures  of  the  other,  kept  both  upon 
the  watch,  while  the  interpretation  of  the  religious  treaty  was 
a  never-ending  subject  of  dispute.  Each  party  maintained 
that  every  step  taken  by  its  opponent  was  an  infraction  of  the 
peace,  while  of  every  movement  of  its  own  it  was  asserted 
that  it  was  essential  to  its  maintenance.  Yet  all  the  measures 
of  the  Catholics  did  not,  as  their  opponents  alleged,  proceed  from 
a  spirit  of  encroachment — ^many  of  them  were  the  necessary 
precautions  of  self-defence.  The  Protestants  had  shown  un- 
equivocally enough  what  the  Bomanists  might  expect  if  they 
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were  unfortunate  enough  to  become  the  weaker  party.  The 
greedmess  of  the  former  for  the  property  of  the  church,  gave 
no  reason  to  expect  indulgence ; — their  bitter  hatred  left  no 
hope  of  magnanimity  or  forbearance. 

But  the  Protestants,  likewise,  were  excusable  if  they  too 
placed  little  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  By  the  treacherous  and  inhuman  treatment 
which  their  brethren  in  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
had  suffered;  by  the  disgraceful  subterfuge  of  the  Romish 
princes,  who  held  that  the  Pope  had  power  to  relieve  them 
from  the  obligation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths ;  and  above  all, 
by  the  detestable  maxim,  that  fsuth  was  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics,  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  men, 
had  lost  its  honour.  No  engagement,  no  oath,  however 
sacred,  from  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  satisfy  a  Protestant. 
What  security  then  could  the  religious  peace  afford,  when, 
throughout  Germany,  the  Jesuits  represented  it  as  a  measure 
of  mere  temporary  convenience,  and  in  Rome  itself  it  was 
solemnly  repudiated. 

The  General  Council,  to  which  reference  had  been  made  in 
the  treaty,  had  already  been  held  in  the  city  of  Trent; 
hut,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  without  accommodating 
the  religious  differences,  or  taking  a  single  step  to  effect 
such  accommodation,  and  even  without  being  attended  by 
the  Protestants.  The  latter,  indeed,  were  now  solemnly 
excommunicated  by  it  in  the  name  of  the  church,  whose 
representative  the  Council  gave  itself  out  to  be.  Could,  then, 
a  secular  treaty,  extorted  moreover  by  force  of  arms,  afford 
them  adequate  protection  against  the  ban  of  the  church;  a 
treaty,  too,  based  on  a  condition  which  the  decision  of  the 
Council  seemed  entirely  to  abolish  ?  There  was  then  a  show 
of  right  for  violating  the  peace,  if  only  the  Romanists  pos  • 
sessed  the  power;  and  henceforward  the  Protestants  were 
protected  by  nothing  but  the  respect  for  their  formidable 
array. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  augment  this  distrust 
Spain,  on  whose  support  the  Romanists  in  Germany  chiefly 
reUed,  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  Flemings. 
By  it^  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  drawn  to  Ae 
confines  of  Germany.  With  what  ease  might  they  be  intro- 
duced within  the  empire,  if  a  decisive  stroke  should  render 
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their  presence  necessary  ?  Germany  me  at  that  time  a  maga- 
zine of  war  for  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  religioiis 
war  had  crowded  it  with  8ol(&ers,  whom  the  peace  left  desti- 
tute ;  its  many  independent  princes  found  it  easy  to  assemble 
armies,  and  afterwaras,  for  ti^e  sake  of  gain,  or  the  interests 
of  party,  hire  them  out  to  other  powers.  WiA  German  troops* 
Philip  tlie  Second  waged  war  against  the  Netherlands,  and 
with  German  troops  they  defended  themselves.  Every  mdi 
levy  in  Germany  was  a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  one  party  or 
the  other,  since  it  might  be  intended  for  their  oppression. 
The  arrival  of  an  ambassador,  an  extraordinaiy  legate  of  the 
Pope,  a  conference  of  princes,  every  unusual  incident,  must,  it 
was  thought,  be  pregnant  with  destruction  to  some  party. 
Thus,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  stood  Germany,  her  hand 
upon  the  sword ;  every  rustle  of  a  leaf  alarmed  her. 

Ferdinand  the  First,  King  of  Hungary,  and  his  excellent 
son,  Maximilian  the  Second,  held  at  this  memorable  epoch 
the  reins  of  government.  With  a  heart  full  of  sincerity,  with 
a  truly  heivic  patience,  had  Ferdinand  brought  about  the 
religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  and  afterwards,  in  the  Council 
of  Trent,  laboured  assiduously,  though  vainly,  at  the  un- 
grateful task  of  reconciling  the  two  religions.  Abandoned  by 
his  nephew,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  Imrd  pressed  both  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  by  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
Turks,  it  was  not  likely  that  this  emperor  would  entertEon 
the  idea  of  violating  the  religious  peace,  and  thereby  destroying 
his  own  painful  work.  The  heavy  expenses  of  the  perpetually 
recurring  war  with  Turkey  could  not  be  defrayed  by  the  meagre 
contributions  of  his  exhausted  hereditary  dominions.  He  stood, 
therefore,  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  whole  empire ;  and 
the  religious  peace  alone  preserved  in  one  body  the  otherwise 
divided  empire.  Financial  necessities  made  the  Protestant  as 
needful  to  him  as  the  Eomanist,  and  imposed  upon  him  the 
obligation  of  treating  both  parties  with  equal  justice,  which, 
amidst  so  many  contradictory  claims,  was  truly  a  colossal  task. 
Very  far,  however,  was  the  result  from  answering  his  expecta- 
tions. His  indulgence  of  the  Protestants  served  only  to  bring 
upon  his  successors  a  war,  which  death  saved  himself  the  mor- 
tifica.tion  of  witnessing.  Scarcely  more  fortunate  was  his  son 
Haximilian,  with  whom  perhaps  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
was  the  only  obstacle,  and  a  longer  life  perhaps  the  only  want, 
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to  his  establishing  the  new  religion  upon  the  impexial  throne* 
Necessity  had  taught  the  father  forbearance  towards  the  Pro- 
testants— necessity  and  justice  dictated  the  same  course  to  the 
son.  The  grandson  had  reason  to  repent  that  he  neither 
listened  to  justice,  nor  yielded  to  necessity. 

Maximilian  left  six  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  the  Archduke 
Eodolph,  inherited  his  dominions,  and  ascended  the  imperial 
throne.  The  other  brothers  were  put  off  with  petty  appanages. 
A  few  mesne  &eh  were  held  by  a  collateral  branch,  which  had 
their  uncle,  Charles  o£  Styria,  at  its  head ;  and  even  these 
were  afterwards,  under  his  son,  Ferdinand  the  Second,  incor- 
porated with  the  rest  of  the  family  dominions.  With  this 
exception,  the  whole  of  the  imposing  power  of  Austria  was 
now  wielded  by  a  single,  but  unfortunately  weak  hand. 

Bodolph  the  Second  was  not  devoid  of  those  virtues  which 
might  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  mankind,  had  the  lot  of 
a  private  station  fallen  to  him.  His  character  was  mild,  he 
loved  peace  and  the  sciences,  particularly  astronomy,  natural 
history,  chemistry,  and  the  study  of  antiquities.  To  these  he 
applied  with  a  passionate  zeal,  w^ich,  at  the  veiy  time  when 
the  critical  posture  of  afi&iirs  demanded  all  his  attention, 
and  his  exhausted  finances  the  most  rigid  economy,  diverted 
his  attention  from  state  afiGedrs,  and  involved  him  in  per- 
nicious expense.  His  taste  for  astronomy  soon  lost  itself 
in  those  astrological  reveries  to  which  timid  and  melancholy 
temperaments  like  his  are  but  too  disposed.  This,  together 
with  a  youth  passed  in  Spain,  opened  his  ears  to  the  evil 
counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  influence  of  the  Spanish 
court,  by  which  at  last  he  was  wholly  governed.  Kuled  by 
tastes  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
and  alarmed  by  ridiculous  prophecies,  he  withdrew,  after  the 
Spanish  x;ustom,  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  buiy 
himself  amidst  his  gems  and*  antiques,  in  his  laboratory, 
while  the  most  fatal  discords  loosened  all  the  bands  of  the 
empire,  and  the  flames  of  rebellion  began  to  burst  out  round 
the  very  footsteps  of  his  throne.  All  access  to  his  person  was 
denied,  the  most  urgent  matters  were  neglected.  The  prospect 
of  the  rich  inheritance  of  Spain  was  closld  against  hi^,  wMe 
he  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  ofler  his  hand  to  the 
In£anta  Isabella.  A  fearful  anarchy  threatened  the  Empire, 
because,  though  without  an  heir  of  his  own  body  himself,  he 
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could  not  be  persuaded  to  allow  tho  election  of  a  King  of  the 
Eomans.  The  Austrian  States  renounced  their  allegiance, 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  threw  ofiF  his  supremacy,  and 
Bohemia  was  not  slow  in,  following  their  example.  The 
descendant  of  the  once  so  formidable  Charles  the  Fifth  was  in 
perpetual  danger,  either  of  losing  one  part  of  his  possessions 
to  the  Turks,  or  another  to  the  Protestants,  and  of  sinking, 
beyond  redemption,  imder  the  formidable  coalition  which  a 
great  monarch  of  Europe  had  formed  against  him.  The 
events  which  now  took  place  in  the  interior  of  Germany  were 
such  as  usually  happened  when  either  the  throne  was  without 
an  emperor,  or  the  Emperor  without  a  sense  of  his  imperial 
dignity.  Outraged  or  abandoned  by  their  head,  the  States 
of  the  Empire  were  left  to  help  themselves ;  and  alliances 
among  themselves  must  supply  tiie  defective  authority  of  tbe 
Emperor.  Germany  was  divided  into  two  leagues,  which 
stood  in  arms  arrayed  against  each  other :  between  both, 
Eodolph,  the  despised  opponent  of  the  one,  and  the  impotent 
protector  of  the  other,  remained  irresolute  and  useless,  equally 
unable  to  destroy  the  former  or  to  command  the  latter. 
What  had  the  Empire  to  look  for  from  a  prince  incapable 
even  of  defending  his  hereditary  dominions  against  its  domestic 
enemies  ?  To  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
his  own  family  combined  against  him ;  and  a  powerful  party 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother.  Driven  from  his 
hereditary  dominions,  nothing  was  now  left  him  to  lose  but 
the  imperial  dignity ;  and  he  was  only  spared  this  last  disgrace 
by  a  timely  death. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  only  a  supple  policy,  united 
with  a  vigorous  arm,  could  have  maintained  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Empire,  its  evil  genius  gave  it  a  Rodolph  for  Emperor. 
At  a  more  peaceful  period  the  Germanic  Union  would  have 
managed  its  own  interests,  and  Eodolph,  like  so  many  others 
of  his  rank,  might  have  hidden  his  deficiencies  in  a  mysterious 
obscurity.  But  the  urgent  demand  for  the  qualities  in  which 
he  was  most  deficient  revealed  his  incapacity.  The  position 
of  Germany  called  for  an  emperor  who,  by  his  known  ener- 
gies, could  give  weight  to  his  resolves;  and  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Eodolph,  considerable  as  they  were,  were  at 
present  in  a  situation  ta  occasion  the  greatest  embarrassment 
to  the  governors. 
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The  Austrian  princes,  it  is  tnie,  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  the  supporters  of  Popery,  but  their 
countries  were  fiar  from  being  so.     The  reformed  opinions  had. 
penetrated  even  these,  and  favoured  by  Ferdinand's  necessi- 
ties and  Maximilian's  mildness,  had  met  with  a  rapid  success. 
The  Austrian  provinces  exhibited  in  miniature  what  Germany 
did  on  a  larger  scale.     The  great  nobles  and  the  ritter  class 
or  knights  were  chiefly  evangelical,  and  in  the  cities  the 
Protestants  had  a  decided  preponderance.     If  they  succeeded 
in  bringing  a  few  of  their  party  into  the  country,  they  con- 
trived imperceptibly  to  fill  all  places  of  trust  and  the  magis- 
tracy with  their  own  adherents,  and  to  exclude  the  Catholics. 
Against  the  numerous  order  of  the  nobles  and  knights,  and 
the  deputies  from  the  towns,  the  voice  of  a  few  prelates  was 
powerless  ;  and  the  unseemly  ridicule  and  offensive  contempt 
of  the  former  soon  drove  them  entirely  from  the  provincial 
diets.     Thus  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Diet  had  imperceptibly 
become  Protestant,  and  the  Eeformation  was  making  rapid 
strides  towards  its  public  recognition.     The  prince  was  de- 
pendent on  the  states,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  grant  or 
refuse  supplies.     Accordingly  they  availed  ^emselves  of  the 
financial  necessities  of  Ferdinand  and  his  son  to  extort  one 
religious  concession  after  another.    To  the  nobles  and  knights, 
Maximilian  at  last  conceded  the  £ree  exercise  of  their  religion, 
but  only  within  their  own  territories  and  castles.     The  intem- 
perate enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  preachers  overstepped 
the  boundaries  which  prudence  had  prescribed.     In  defiaiice 
of  the  express  prohibition,  several  of  them  ventured  to  preach 
publicly,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  Vienna  itself,  and  the 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  this  new  doctrine,  the  best  season* 
ing  of  which  was  personality  and  abuse.    Thus  continued 
food  was  supplied  to  fanaticism,  and  the  hatred  of  two  churches, 
that  were  such  near  neighbours,  was  farther  envenomed  by 
the  sting  of  an  impure  zeal. 

Among  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  were  the  most  imstable,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  retain.  The  impossibility  of  holding  these  two 
countries  against  the  neighbouring  and  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Turks,  had  already  driven  Ferdinand  to  the  inglorious 
expedient  of  recognizing,  by  an  annual  tribute,  the  Porte's  su* 
premacy  over  Transylvania ;  a  shameful  confession  of  weak* 
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ness,  and  a  still  more  dangerous  temptation  to  the  turbulent 
nobility,  when  they  fancied  they  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  their  master.  Not  without  conditions  had  the  Hungarians 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Austria.  They  asserted  the  elect- 
ive freedom  of  their  crown,  and  boldly  contended  for  all  those 
prerogatives  of  their  order  which  are  inseparable  from  this 
freedom  of  election.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  Turkey,  the 
£9Lcility  of  changing  masters  with  impunity,  encouraged  the 
magnates  stiU  more  in  their  presumption;  discontented  mth 
the  Austrian  government  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Turks;  dissatisfied  with  these,  they  returned 
again  to  their  German  sovereigns.  The  frequency  and 
rapidity  of  these  transitions  from  one  government  to  another, 
had  communicated  its  influences  also  to  their  mode  of  think- 
ing ;  and  as  their  country  wavered  between  the  Turkish  and 
Austrian  rule>  so  their  minds  vacillated  between  revolt  and 
submission.  The  more  unfortunate  each  nation  felt  itself  in 
being  degraded  into  a  province  of  a  foreign  kingdom,  the 
stronger  desire  did  they  feel  to  obey  a  monarch  chosen  from 
amongst  themselves,  and  thus  it  was  always  easy  for  an  en- 
terprising noble  to  obtain  their  support.  The  nearest  Turkish 
pasha  was  always  ready  to  bestow  the  Hungarian  sceptre  and 
crown  on  a  rebel  against  Austria ;  just  as  ready  was  Austria 
to  confirm  to  any  adventurer  the  possession  of  provinces 
which  he  had  wrestfed  from  the  Porte,  satisfied  with  preserving 
thereby  the  shadow  of  authority,  and  with  erecting  at  the 
same  time  a  barrier  against  the  Turks.  In  thia  way  several 
of  these  magnates,  Bathori,  Boschkai,  Ragoczi,  and  Bethlem 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  one  after  another,  as 
tributary  sovereigns  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary ;  and  they 
maintained  their  ground  by  no  deeper  policy  than  that  of  occa- 
sionally joining  the  enemy,  in  order  to  render  th'emselves 
more  formidable  to  their  own  prince. 

Ferdinand,  Maximilian,  and  Eodolph,  who  were  all  sove- 
reigns of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  e^diausted  their  other 
territories  in  endeavouring  to  defend  these  from  the  hostile 
inroads  of  the  Turks^  and  to  put  down  intestine  rebellion.  In 
this  quarter  destructive  vr&rs  were  succeeded  but  by  brief 
truces,  which  were  scarcely  less  hurtful :  far  and  wide  the 
land  lay  waste,  while  the  injured  serf  had  to  complain  equally 
of  his  enemy  and  his  protector.    Into  these  countries  also 
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the  Eefonnation  had  penetrated ;  and  protected  hy  the  free- 
dom of  the  States,  and  under  the  cov^r  of  the  internal  dis- 
orders,  had  made  a  noticeable  progress.  Here  too  it  was  in- 
caationsly  attacked,  and  party  spirit  thus  became  yet  more 
dangerous  from  religious  enthusiasm.  Headed  by  a  bold 
rebel,  Boschkai,  the  noUes  of  Hungary  and  Trtmsylvania 
ndsed  the  standard  of  re}>ellion.  The  Hungarian  insurgents 
were  upon  the  point  of  makmg  common  cause  with  the  dis- 
contented Protestants  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and 
uniting  all  those  countries  in  one  fearful  revolt.  The  down- 
fall of  popery  in  these  lands  would  then  have  been  inevitable. 

Long  had  the  Austrian  archdukes,  the  brothers  of  the 
Emperor,  beheld  with  silent  indignation  the  impending  ruin 
of  their  house ;  this  last  event  hastened  their  decision.  The 
Ardiduke  Matthias,  Maximilian's  second  son.  Viceroy  in 
Hungary,  and  Bodolph*s  presumptive  heir,  now  came  forward 
is  the  stay  of  the  Mling  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  his  youth, 
misled  by  a  fedse  ambition,  this  prince,  disregarding  the  in- 
terests of  his  family,  had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the 
Flemish  insurgents,  who  invited  him  into  the  Netherlands 
to  conduct  the  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  oppression 
of  his  own  relative,  Philip  the  Second.  Mistaking  the  voice 
of  an  insulated  feu^tion  for  that  of  the  entire  nation,  Matthias 
obeyed  the  caQ.  But  the  event  answered  the  expectations  of 
the  men  of  Brabant  as  little  as  his  own,  and  from  this  impru- 
dent enterprise  he  retired  with  little  credit. 

Far  more  honourable  was  his  second  appearance  in  the  poli- 
tical world.  Perceiving  that  his  repeated  remonstrances  with 
the  Emperor  were  unavailing,  he  assembled  the  archdukes, 
his  brothers  and  cousins,  at  Presburg,  and  consulted  with 
them  on  the  growing  perils  of  their  house,  when  they  unani* 
moosly  resigned  to  him,  as  the  oldest,  the  duty  of  defending 
that  patrimony  which  a  feeble  brother  was  endangering.  In< 
his  hands  they  placed  all  their  powers  and  rights,  and  vested 
him  with  sovereign  authority,  to  act  at  his  discretion  for  the 
eommon  good.  Matthias  immediately  opened  a;communica- 
ticm  with  the  Porte  and  the  Hungarian  rebels,  and  through 
his  skilful  management  succeeded  in  saving,  by  a  peace  witii 
the  Turks,  the  remainder  of  Hungary,  and  by  a  treaty  with 
the  rebels,  preserved  the  claims  of  Austria  to  the  lost  pro- 
vinces.    But  Eodolph,  as  jealous  as  he  had  hitherto  been. 
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careless  of  his  sovereign  authority,  re^ed  to  ratify  this  treaty, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  criminal  encroachment  on  his  sove- 
reign rights.  He  accused  the  Archduke  of  keeping  up  a 
secret  understanding  -with  the  enemy,  and  of  cherishing  txea- 
flonable  designs  on  the  crown  of  Hungary. 

The  activity  of  Matthias  was,  in  truth,  anything  but  dis- 
interested ;  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  only  accelerated  the 
execution  of  his  ambitious  views.  Secure,  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  of  the  devotion  of  the  Hungarians,  for  whom  he 
had  so  lately  obtained  the  blessings  of  peace ;  assured  by  his 
agents  of  the  &vourable  disposition  of  the  nobles,  and  certain 
of  the  support  of  a  large  party,  even  in  Austria,  he  now  ven- 
tured to  assume  a  bolder  attitude,  and,  sword  in  hand,  to  dis- 
cuss his  grievances  with  the  Emperor.  The  Protestants  in 
Austria  and  Moravia,  long  ripe  for  revolt,  and  now  won  over 
to  the  Archduke  by  his  promises  of  toleration,  loudly  and 
openly  espoused  his  cause,  and  their  long-menaced  alliance 
with  the  Hungarian  rebels  was  actually  effected.  Almost 
at  once  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  planned  and  matured 
against  the  Emperor.  Too  late  did  he  resolve  to  amend  his 
past  errors ;  in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  break  up  this  fatal 
alliance.  Already  the  whole  empire  was  in  arms ;  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  Moravia  had  done  homage  to  Matthias,  who  was 
already  on  his  march  to  Bohemia  to  seize  the  Emperor  in  his 
palace,  and  to  cut  at  once  the  sinews  of  his  power. 

Bohemia  was  not  a  more  peaceable  possession  for  Austria 
than  Hungary ;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  in  the  latter, 
political  considerations,  in  the  former,  religious  dissensions, 
fomented  disorders.  In  Bohemia,  a  century  before  the  days 
of  Luther,  the  first  spark  of  the  religious  war  had  been  kin- 
dled :  a  century  after  Luther,  the  first  flames  of  the  thirty 
years'  war  burst  out  in  Bohemia.  The  sect  which  owed  its 
rise  to  John  Huss,  still  existed  in  that  country ; — ^it  agreed 
with  the  Eomish  Church  in  ceremonies  and  doctrines,  with 
the  dingle  exception  of  the  administration  of  the  Communion, 
in  which  the  Hussites  communicated  in  both  kinds.  This  pri- 
vilege had  been  conceded  to  the  followers  of  Huss  by  the 
Council  of  Basle,  in  an  express  treaty,  (the  Bohemian  Com- 
pact) ;  and  though  it  was  afterwards  disavowed  by  the  popes, 
the/  nevertheless  continued  to  profit  by  it  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government    Aa  the  use  of  the  cup  formed  the 
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only  important  distinction  of  their  body,  they  were  usually 
designated  by  the  name  of  Utraquists;  and  they  readily 
adopted  an  appellation  which  reminded  them  of  their  dearly 
valued  privilege.  But  imder  this  title  lurked  also  the  far 
stricter  sects  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  who 
differed  from  the  predominant  church  in  more  important 
particulars,  and  bore,  in  fact,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
German  Protestants.  Among  them  both,  the  German  and 
Swiss  opinions  on  religion  made  rapid  progress ;  while  the 
name  of  Utraquists,  imder  which  they  manage  to  disguise  the 
change  of  their  principles,  shielded  tiiem  from  persecution. 

In  truth,  they  had  nothing  in  common  vnth  the  Utraquists 
but  the  name ;  essentially,  Qiey  were  altogether  Protestant. 
Confident  in  the  strength  of  their  party,  «md  the  Emperor's 
toleration  under  Maximilian,  they  had  openly  avowed  their 
tenets.  After  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  drew  up  a 
Confession  of  their  own,  in  which  Lutherans  as  well  as  Cal- 
vinists  recognized  their  own  doctrines,-  and  they  sought  to 
transfer  to  the  new  Confession  the  privileges  of  the  original 
Utraquists.  In  this  they  were  opposed  by  their  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  and  forced  to  rest  content  with  the'Em- 
peror  8  verbal  assurance  of  protection. 

As  long  as  Maximilian  lived,  they  enjoyed  complete  tole- 
ration, even  under  the  new  form  they  had  taken.  Under  his 
successor  the  scene  changed.  An  imperial  edict  appeared, 
which  deprived  the  Bohemian  Brethren  of  their  religious 
freedom.  Now  these  differed  in  nothing  from  the  other 
Utraquists.  The  sentence,  therefore,  of  their  condemnation, 
obviously  included  all  the  partisans  of  the  Bohemian  Confes- 
sion. Accordingly,  they  all  combined  to  oppose  the  imperial 
mandate  in  the  Diet,  but  without  being  able  to  procure  its 
revocation.  The  Emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Estates 
took  their  ground  on  the  Compacts  and  the  Bohemian  Con- 
stitution ;  in  which  nothing  appeared  in  favour  of  a  religion 
which  had  not  then  obtained  the  voice  of  the  country.  Since 
that  time,  how  completely  had  affairs  changed !  What  then 
formed  but  an  inconsiderable  opinion,  had  now  become  the 
predominant  religion  of  the  country.  And  what  was  it  then, 
but  a  subterfuge  to  limit  a  newly  spreading  religion  by  the 
terms  of  obsolete  treaties  ?  The  Bohemian  Protestants  ap- 
pealed to  the  verbal  guarantee  of  Maximilian,  and  the  refi- 
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gions  freedom  of  the  Germans,  'with  whom  they  argued  they 
ought  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  was  in  vain — ^their 
appeal  was  dismissed. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affidrs  in  Bohemia,  when  Matthias, 
already  master  of  Hungaiy,  Austria,  and  Moravia,  appeared 
in  Collin,  to  raise  the  Bohemian  Estates  also  against  die  Em- 
peror. The  embarrassment  of  the  latter  was  now  at  its 
height.  Abandoned  by  all  his  other  subjects,  he  placed  his 
last  hopes  on  the  Bohemians,  who,  it  might  be  foreseen, 
would  take  advantage  of  his  necessities  to  enforce  their  own 
demands.  After  an  interval  of  many  years,  he  once  more 
appeared  publicly  in  the  Diet  at  Prague  ;  and  to  convince  the 
people  that  he  was  really  still  in  existence,  orders  were  given 
that  all  the  windows  should  be  opened  in  the  streets  through 
which  he  was  to  pass — ^proof  enough  how  &r  things  had  gone 
with  him.  The  event  justified  his  fears.  The  Estates,  con- 
scious of  their  own  power,  refused  to  take  a  single  step  untU 
their  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  religious  toleration  fuUy 
assured  to  them.  It  was  in  vain  to  have  recourse  now  to 
the  old  system  of  evasion.  The  Emperor's  fate  was  in  their 
hands,  and  he  must  yield  to  necessity.  At  present,  how- 
ever, he  only  granted  their  other  demands — ^religious  matters 
he  reserved  for  consideration  at  the  next  Diet. 

The  Bohemians  now  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  brothers  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking,  out.  But  Eodolph,  who  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  remaining  in  this  slavish  dependence  on  the  Estates, 
waited  not  for  a  warlike  issue,  but  hastened  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brother  by  more  peaceable  means.  By  a 
formal  act  of  abdication  he  resigned  to  Matthias,  what  indeed 
he  had  no  chance  of  wresting  from  him,  Austria  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  successor 
to  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 

Dearly  enough  had  the  Emperor  extricated  himself  from 
one  difficulty,  only  to  get  immediately  involved  in  another. 
The  settlement  of  the  religious  affairs  of  Bohemia  had  been 
referred  to  the  next  Diet,  which  was  held  in  1 609.  The  re- 
formed Bohemians  demanded  the  free  exercise  of  their 
fjEuth,  as  under  the  former  emperors ;  a  Consistory  of  their 
own ;  the  cession  of  the  University  of  Prague ;  and  the 
right  of  electing  Defendn-s,  or  Protmston  of  Liberty  y  from  thair 
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own  body.  The  answer  was  the  same  as  before;  for  the 
timid  Emperor  was  now  entirely  fettered  by  the  unreformed 
party.  However  often,  and  in  however  threatening  language 
the  Estates  renewed  their  remonstrances,  the  Emperor  per- 
sisted in  his  first  declaration  of  granting  nothing  beyond  the 
old  compacts.  The  Diet  broke  up  without  coming  to  a  de- 
cision ;  and  the  Estates,  exasperated  against  the  Emperor, 
arranged  a  general  meeting  at  Prague,  upon  their  own  au* 
thority,  to  right  themselves. 

They  appeared  at  Prague  in  great  force.  In  defiance  of 
the  imperial  prohibition,  they  carried  on  their  deliberations 
almost  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  The  yield- 
ing compliance  which  he  began  to  show,  only  proved  how 
much  they  were  feared,  and  increased  their  audacity.  Yet 
on  the  main  point  he  remained  inflexible.  They  fulfilled 
their  threats,  and  at  last  resolved  to  estabUsh,  by  their  own 
power,  the  free  and  universal  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
to  abandon  the  Emperor  to  his  necessities  until  he  should 
confirm  this  resolution.  They  even  went  ferther,  and  elected 
for  themselves  the  Defeitdebs  which  the  Emperor  had  re- 
fused them.  Ten  were  nominated  by  each  of  the  three  Es- 
tates ;  they  also  determined  to  raise,  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
armed  force,  at  the  head  of  which  Count  Thum,  the  chief 
organizer  of  the  revolt,  should  be  placed  as  general  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  Bohemia.  Their  determination  brought 
the  Emperor  to  submission,  to  which  he  was  now  counselled 
even  by  the  Spaniards.  Apprehensive  lest  the  exasperated 
Estates  should  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  King 
of  Hungary,  he  signed  the  memorable  Letter  of  Majesty  for 
Bohemia,  by  which,  under  the  successors  of  the  Emperor, 
that  people  justified  their  rebellion. 

The  Bohemian  Confession,  which  the  States  had  laid  before 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was,  by  the  Letter  of  Majesty, 
j^|aced  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  olden  profession. 
The  Utraquists,  for  by  &is  title  the  Bohemian  Protestants 
continued  to  designate  themselves,  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  University  of  Prague,  and  allowed  a  Consistory  of  their 
own,  entirely  independent  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  that 
dty.  All  the  churches  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  market 
towns,  which  they  held  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  were  secured 
to  them;  and  if  in  addition  they  wished  to  erect  others,  it  was 
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permitted  to  the  nobles,  and  knights,  and  the  free  cities  to  do 
80.  This  last  clause  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty  gave  rise  to 
the  unfortunate  disputes  which  subsequently  rekindled  the 
flames  of  war  in  Europe. 

The  Letter  of  Majesty  erected  the  Protestant  part  of 
Bohemia  into  a  kind  of  republic.  The  States  had  learned 
to  feel  the  power  which  they  gained  by  perseverance,  unity, 
and  harmony  in  their  measures.  The  Emperor  now  retained 
little  more  than  the  shadow  of  his  sovereign  authority ;  while 
by  the  new  dignity  of  the  so-called  defenders  of  liberty,  a  dan- 
gerous stimulus  was  given  to  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The  ex- 
ample and  success  of  Bohemia  aiBforded  a  tempting  seduction 
to  the  other  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria,  and  all  at- 
tempted by  similar  means  to  extort  similar  privileges.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  spread  from  one  province  to  another ;  and  as 
it  was  chiefly  the  disunion  among  the  Austrian  princes  that 
had  enabled  the.  Protestants  so  materially  to  improve  their 
advantages,  they  now  hastened  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Hungaiy. 

But  the  reconciliation  could  not  be  sincere.  The  wrong 
was  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  Bodolph  continued  to 
nourish  at  heart  an  unextinguishable  hatred  of  Matthias. 
With  grief  and  indignation  he  brooded  over  the  thought, 
that  the  Bohemian  sceptre  was  finally  to  descend  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy;  and  the  prospect  was  not  more  con- 
soling, even  if  Matthias  should  die  without  issue.  In  that 
case,  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Gratz,  whom  he  equally  dis- 
liked, was  the  head  of  the  family.  To  exclude  the  latter 
as  well  as  Matthias  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia,  he  fell  upon  the  project  of  diverting  that  in- 
heritance to  Ferdinand  s  brother,  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
Bishop  of  Passau,  who  among  all  hia  relatives  had  ever  been 
the  dearest  and  most  deserving.  The  prejudices  of  the; 
Bohemians  in  favour  of  the  elective  freedom  of  their  crown, 
and  their  attachment  to  Leopold's  person,  seemed  to  favour 
this  scheme,  in  which  Eodolph  consulted  rather  his  own 
partiality  and  vindictiveness  than  the  good  of  his  house 
But  to  carry  out  this  project,  a  military  force  was  requisite, 
and  Rodolph  actually  assembled  an  army  in  the  bishopric  of 
Passau.  The  object  of  this  force  was  hidden  from  all.  An 
inroad,  however ,  which,  for  want  of  pay  it  made  suddenly  and 
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witihoiit  the  Emperor's  knowledge  into  Bohemia,  and  the 
outrages  which  it  there  committed,  stirred  up  the  whole 
kingdom  against  him.  In  yain  he  asserted  his  innocence 
to  the  Bohemian  Estates ;  they  would  not  believe  his  pro- 
testations :  vainly  did  he  attempt  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
his  soldiery;  they  disregarded  his  orders.  Persuaded  that 
the  Emperor's  object  was  to  annul  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  the 
Protectors  of  Liberty  armed  the  whole  of  Protestant  Bohemia, 
and  invited  Matthias  into  the  country,  -\fter  the  dispersion 
of  the  force  he  had  collected  at  Passau,  the  Emperor  re- 
mained helpless  at  Prague,  where  he  was  kept  shut  up  like 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  separated  from  all  his  coun- 
cillors. In  the  meantime,  Matthias  entered  Prague  amidst 
universal  rejoicings,  where  Rodolph  was  soon  afterwards 
weak  enough  to  acknowledge  him  King  of  Bohemia.  So 
hard  a  fate  befell  this  Emperor ;  he  was  compelled,  during 
his  life,  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  enemy  that  very  throne, 
of  which  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  deprive  him  after  his 
own  death.  To  complete  his  degradation,  he  was  obliged, 
by  a  personal  act  of  renunciation,  to  release  his  subjects  in 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia  from  their  allegiance,  and  he 
did  it  with  a  broken  heart.  All,  even  those  he  thought  he 
had  most  attached  to  his  person,  had  abandoned  him.  When 
he  had  signed  the  instrument,  he  threw  his  hat  upon  the 
ground,  and  gnawed  the  pen  which  had  rendered  so  shameful 
a  service. 

While  Eodolph  thus  lost  one  hereditary  dominion  after 
another,  the  imperial  dignity  was  not  much  better  main- 
tained by  him.  Each  of  the  religious  parties  into  which 
Germany  was  divided,  continued  its  efforts  to  advance  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  or  to  guard  against  its  attacks. 
The  weaker  the  hand  that  held  the  sceptre,  and  the  more  the 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  felt  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves, the  more  vigilant  necessarily  became  their  watch- 
fulness, and  the  greater  their  distrust  of  each  other.  It  was 
enough  that  the  Emperor  was  ruled  by  Jesuits,  and  was 
guided  by  Spanish  counsels,  to  excite  the  apprehension  of 
Sie  Protestants,  and  to  afford  a  pretext  for  hostility.  The 
inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  which  in  the  pulpit  and  by 
the  press  disputed  the  validity  of  the  religious  peace,  in- 
creased this  aistrust,  and  caused  them  to  see  a  dangerous 
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design  in  the  most  indifferent  measures  of  the  Eomim 
Catholics.  Every  step  taken  in  the  hereditaiy  dominions 
of  the  Emperor,  for  the  repression  of  the  reformed  religion, 
was  sure  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  the  Protestants  of 
Germany;  and  this  powerful  support  which  the  reformed 
subjects  of  Austria  met,  or  expected  to  meet  with  from  their 
religious  confederates  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  was  no  small 
cause  of  their  confidence,  and  of  the  rapid  success  of  Matthias. 
It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Empire,  that  they  owed  the 
long  enjoyment  of  the  religious  peace  merely  to  the  di£&- 
culties  in  which  the  Emperor  was  placed  by  the  internal 
troubles  in  his  dominions,  and  consequently  they  were  in  no 
haste  to  reheve  him  from  them. 

Almost  all  the  affairs  of  the  Diet  were  neglected,  either 
through  the  procrastination  of  the  Emperor,  or  through  the 
fault  of  the  Protestant  Estates,  who  had  determined  to  make 
no  provision  for  the  common  wants  of  the  Empire  till  their 
own  grievances  were  removed.  These  grievances  related 
principally  to  the  misgovemment  of  the  Emperor;  the 
violation  of  the  religious  treaty,  and  the  usurpations  pre- 
sumption of  the  Imperial  Aulic  Council,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent reign  had  begun  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  at  the  expense 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Formerly,  in  all  disputes  between 
the  Estates,  which  could  not  be  settled  by  club  law,  the 
emperors  had  decided  in  the  last  resort  of  themselves,  if 
the  case  were  trifling,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  princes,  if 
it  were  important;  or  they  determined  them  by  imperial 
iudges  who  foUowed  the  court  This  superior  jurisdiction 
they  had,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  assigned  to  a 
regular  and  permanent  tribunal,  the  Imperial  Chamber  of 
Spires,  in  which  the  Estates  of  the  Empire,  that  they  might 
not  be  oppressed  by  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  the  Em- 
peror, had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  electing  the 
assessors,  and  of  periodically  reviewing  its  decrees.  By  the 
religious  peace,  these  rights  of  the  Estates,  (called  the  rights 
of  presentation  and  visitation,)  were  extended  also  to  the 
Lutherans,  so  that  Protestant  judges  had  a  voice  in  Pro- 
testant causes,  and  a  seeming  equality  obtained  for  both 
religions  in  this  supreme  tribunal. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Estates,  vigilant  to  take  advantage  of  every  incident  that 
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fimmred  their  yiews,  soon  found  means  to  neutralize  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  institution.  A  supreme  jurisdiction 
o?er  the  Imperial  States  mis  graduallj  and  skilfully  usurped 
bj  a  private  imperial  tribunal,  the  Aulic  Council  in  Vienna, 
a  court  at  first  intended  merely  to  advise  the  Emperor  in 
the  GKercise  of  his  undoubted,  imperial,  and  personal  pre- 
rogatives ;  a  court,  whose  members  being  appointed  and  paid 
fay  him,  had  no  law  but  the  interest  of  tiieir  master,  and  no 
BtBudard  of  equity  hut  the  advancement  of  the  unreformed 
xdigion  of  which  they  were  partisans.  Before  the  Autic 
Council  were  now  brought  several  suits  originating  between 
Estates  differing  in  religion,  and  which,  therefore,  properly 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  Chamber.  It  was  not  surprising  if 
tilie  decarees  of  this  tribunal  bore  traces  of  their  origin ;  if  the 
interests  of  the  Boman  Church  and  of  the  Emperor  were  pre- 
ferred to  justice  by  Boman  Catholic  judges,  and  the  creatures 
of  the  Emperor.  Although  aU  the  Estates  of  Germany 
seemed  to  have  equal  cause  for  resisting  so  perilous 
an  abuse,  the  Protestants  alone,  who  most  sensibly  felt  it, 
and  even  these  not  all  at  once  and  in  a  body,  came  forward 
as  the  defenders  of  German  liberty,  which  the  establishment 
of  so  arbitrary  a  tribunal  had  outraged  in  its  most  sacred 
point,  the  administration  of  justice.  In  fact,  Germany  would 
have  had  little  cause  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  abolition 
of  dub-law,  and  in  the  institution  of  the  Imperial  Chamher, 
if  an  arbitrary  tribunal  of  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  latter.  The  Estates  of  the  German  Empire 
would  indeed  have  benefited  little  upon  the  days  of  barbarism, 
if  the  Chamber  of  Justice  in  which  they  sat  along  with  the 
Emperor  as  judges,  and  for  which  they  had  abandoned  their 
on^nal  princely  prerogative,  should  cease  to  be  a  court  of  the 
last  resort.  But  the  strangest  contradictions  were  at  this 
date  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  name  of  Em- 
peror, a  remnant  of  Boman  despotism,  was  still  associated 
with  an  idea  of  autocracy,  which,  though  it  formed  a  ridi- 
culous inconsistency  with  the  privileges  of  the  Estates,  was 
nevertheless  ai^ed  for  by  jurists,  diffused  by  the  partisans  of 
despotism,  and  believed  by  the  ignorant. 

To  these  general  grievances  was  gradually  added  a 
chain  of  singular  incidents,  which  at  length  converted 
the  anxiety  of  the  Protestants  into  utter  distrust.     During 
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the  Spanish  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands,  several  Protest- 
ant families  had  taken  refuge  in  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  an  imperial 
city,  and  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  £Edth,  where  they  set- 
tled and  insensibly  extended  their  adherents.  Having  succeeded 
by  stratagem  in  introducing  some  of  their  members  into  the 
municipal  council,  they  demanded  a  church  and  the  public 
exercise  of  their  worship,  and  the  demand  being  unfavourably 
received,  they  succeeded  by  violence  in  enforcing  it,  and  also 
in  usurping  the  entire  government  of  the  city.  To  see  so  im- 
portant a  city  in  Protestant  hands  was  too  heavy  a  blow 
for  the  Emperor  and  the  Eoman  Catholics.  After  all  the 
Emperor's  requests  and  commands  for  the  restoration  of  the 
olden  government  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  Aulic  Council 
proclaimed  the  city  xmder  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  put  in  force  till  the  following  reign. 

Of  yet  greater  importance  were  two  other  attempts  of 
the  Protestants  to  extend  their  influence  and  their  power. 
The  Elector  Gebhard,  of  Cologne,  (bom  Truchsess*  of  Wald- 
burg,)  conceived  for  the  young  Countess  Agnes,  of  Mansfleld, 
Canoness  of  Gerresheim,  a  passion  which  was  not  unre turned. 
As  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  directed  to  this  intercourse, 
the  brotiiers  of  the  Coxmtess,  two  zealous  Calvinists,  de- 
manded satisfieu^tion  for  the  injured  honour  of  their  house, 
which,  as  long  as  the  elector  remained  a  Eoman  Catholic 
prelate,  could  not  be  repaired  by  marriage.  They  threatened 
the  elector  they  would  wash  out  this  stain  in  his  blood  and 
their  sister's,  unless  he  either  abandoned  all  further  connexion 
with  the  countess,  or  consented  to  re-establish  her  reputar 
tion  at  the  altar.  The  elector,  indifferent  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  this  step,  listened  to  nothing  but  the  voice  of  love. 
Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  previous  inclination  to  the 
reformed  doctrines,  or  that  the  charms  of  his  mistress  alone 
effected  this  wonder,  he  renounced  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith, 
and  led  the  beautiful  Agnes  to  the  altar. 

This  event  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  By  the  letter 
of  the  clause  reserving  the  ecclesiastical  states  from  the  gene- 
ral operation  of  the  religious  peace,  the  elector  had,  by  his 
aposta(^,  forfeited  all  right  to  the  temporalities  of  his  bishop- 
ric ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  it  was  important  for  the  Catholics  to 

*  Gfrand-master  of  the  kitchen. 
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enforce  the  clause,  it  was  so  especially  in  the  case  of 
electorates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relinquishment  of 
80  high  a  dignity  was  a  severe  sacrifice,  and  peculiarly  so  in 
the  case  of  a  tender  hushand,  who  had  wished  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  heart  and  hand  hy  the  gift  of  a  principality. 
Moreover,  th.v  Eeservatum  Ecclesiasticum  was  a  disputed  ar- 
ticle of  th6»;.i5aty  of  Augshurg ;  and  all  the  German  Protest- 
ants were. /aware  of  the  extreme  importance  of  wresting 
this  fourth  *  electorate  from  the  opponents  of  their  faith. 
The  example  had  already  been  set  in  several  of  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices  of  Lower  Germany,  and  attended  with  suc- 
cess. Several  canons  of  Cologne  had  also  already  embraced 
the  Protestant  confession,  and  were  on  the  elector's  side,  while, 
in  the  city  itseK,  he  could  depend  upon  the  support  of  a 
numerous  Protestant  party.  All  these  considerations,  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  persuasipns  of  his  friends  and  relations, 
and  the  promises  of  several  German  courts,  determined  the 
elector  to  retain  his  dominions,  while  he  changed  his  religion. 

But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  con- 
test which  he  could  not  carry  through.  Even  the  free  toler- 
ation of  the  Protestant  service  within  the  territories  of  Co- 
logne, had  already  occasioned  a  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  canons  and  Eoman  Catholic  Estates  of  that  province. 
The  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  papal  ban  from 
Borne,  which  anathematized  the  elector  as  an  apostate,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
aimed  his  own  subjects  and  chapter  against  him.  The  Elec- 
tor assembled  a  military  force;  the  chapter  did  the  same. 
To  ensure  also  the  aid  of  a  strong  arm,  they  proceeded  forth- 
^th  to  a  new  election,  and  chose  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  a 
piince  of  Bavaria. 

A  civil  war  now  commenced,  which,  from  the  strong  inter- 
est which  both  religious  parties  in  Germany  necessanly  felt 
in  the  conjuncture,  was  likely  to  terminate  in  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  religious  peace.  What  most  made  the  Pro- 
testants indignant,  was  that  the  Pope  should  have  presumed, 
by  a  pretended  apostolic  power,  to  deprive  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire of  his  imperial  dignities.  Even  in  the  golden  days  of 
their  spiritual  domination,  this  prerogative  of  the  Pope  had' 

*  BaiQDy,  Bzandenbnrgi  and  tho  Palatinate  were  already  Protostaat. 
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li^en  disputed ;  bow  much  mozB  likely  was  it  to  be  qpiestianed 
at  a  period  when  his  authority  was  entirely  disowned  by  one 
party,  while  even  Avith  the  other  it  nested  on  a  tottering 
foundation.  All  the  Protestant  princes  took  up  the  affidr 
warmly  against  the  Eimperor ;  and  Memy  lY .  ci  France,  then 
Ejng  of  Navarre,  left  no  means  of  negotiation  untried  to  urge 
the  German  princes  to  the  Tigonms  assertion  of  their  rights. 
The  issue  would  decide  for  ever  the  liberties  of  Grermany. 
Four  Protestant  against  three  Homan  Catholic  voices  in  the 
Electoral  College  must  at  once  have  given  the  preponderance 
to  the  former,  and  for  ever  exduded  the  House  of  Anatria 
from  the  imperial  throne. 

But  the  Elector  Gebhard  had  embraced  the  -Calvinist,  not 
the  Lutheran  religion ;  and  this  cimumstance  alone  was  his 
roin.  The  mutual  rancour  of  these  two  chnrohes  would  not 
permit  the  Lutheran  Estates  to  regard  the  Elector  as  one  of 
their  party,  and  as  such  to  lend  him  their  effectual  support 
All  indeed  had  encouraged,  and  promised  him  assistance; 
but  only  one  appanaged  prince  of  the  Palatine  House,  the 
Palsgrave  John  Casimir,  a  zealous  Calvinkt,  kept  his  wcad. 
Despite  of  the  imperial  prohibition,  he  hastened  with  Ms 
little  army  into  the  territoxies  of  Cologne ;  but  without  bein^ 
able  to  effect  any  thing,  because  the  Elector,  who  was  dssti' 
tote  even  of  ihe  first  necessaries,  lefthim totally  without  helgp. 
60  much  the  more  rapid  was  the  piogiess  of  the  newly-dhosan 
elector,  whom  his  Bavarian  illations  and  ihe  Spaniards  ^oia 
the  Netherlands  supported  idth  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
troops  of  Gebhard,  leift  by  their  master  without  pay,  abaaot- 
"doned  one  place  after  anoth^  to  the  enemy ;  by  wtlM>m  others 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  In  his  Westphalian  terntories» 
Gebhard  held  out  for  some  time  longer,  till  there,  too,  he  was 
•nt  last  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force.  After  several  vain 
attempts  in  Holland  and  England  to  obtain  means  for  bis 
Testoration,  he  retired  into  the  Chapter  of  Strasburg,  and  died 
dean  of  that  cathedral ;  tiie  first  sacrifice  to  Sie  Eecde- 
siastical  Eeservation,  or  xsEther  to  the  want  of  hasmony  among 
ihe  German  Protestants. 

To  this  dispute  in  Cologne  was  soon  added  ano^r  in 
^Btrasburg.  Several  Protestant  canons  of  Cologne,  wiio  bak 
been  included  in  the  same  papal  ban  with  the  elector,  had 
taken  xefiige  within  Hm  bishcq[ucic,  ^where  theyiHkawisB,  Jheld 


pebendB.  As  tlte  £oman  .Catholie  oanoos  of  Strasburg  hmr 
tetedlo  allow  1iisBi,jH3  iboing  lundar  l&m  ban,  the  exyojouent 
of  itheir  psebeiids^iliejlxmk  violent  posseseion  of  their  benB- 
£oaB,  ftad  ihe  aij^port  4ii  .a  powajcful  ProteataDt  party  amosg 
thdiatizensfiOQa  gave  ibem  theiprepoeaderance  in  the  chaptoc 
The  ofthaTvCanoiffi  thsismfoio.  retried  to  Alsaee-Saveme,  whece, 
under  the  pvoteotion  of  iSae  ibishpp,  they  .established  them-; 
seWes  86  me  etnly  Jaw&d  duster,. and  denounced  that  whidh 
zematned  in  Btrasbtnsg  as  illagal.  The  latter,  in  the  mean* 
time,  had  so  «treiig1^enad  ihemselves  by  the  rec€|ption  ^of 
f0V!eial  Protestant  eolleagaes  of  hi^  rank,  that  they  oould 
Tentnre,  upon  the  deatii  of  the  bishop, vto  nominate  a. new  Pjo 
testant  bishop  in  the  peiscm  of  John  George  of  Brandenbuxg. 
The  £oooian  Gatholifi  caxLons,  &r  from  allowing  this  election, 
Bumnated  the  Bishop  of  Mete,  a, prince  of  Larraine,  to  ihat 
di^uty,  who  announoed  his  .promotion  by  immediately  com^ 
mmMsing  hostilities  i^Bnwt  tl^  territories. of  Strasburg. 

That  oily  now  taok  up  mnaxs  in  def^oe  of  its  Protestant 
fhuptar  and  the  fruu^e  of  iBiandenbuxg,  while  the  othei^ 
paiiy^,  twith  the  assistanoe  of  the  taroops  of  Xiocraine,  endea* 
Youred  to  possess  themselyes  of  the  temporalities  of  tbt 
libaiptar.  A  tedious  wiar  waa  the  oonsequance,  whioh,  ao- 
(BOfding  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  attended  with  barbaroua 
'tevasta^oDS.  In  .vain  did  the  Emperor  -interpose  with  >hia 
mpaaoke  authority  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  the  ecclesiastieal 
pmpenty  Kooazned  for  a  long  time  divided  between  the  two 
pertiefl,  till  at  last  the  Protestant  prinoe,  for  a  moderate 
pscuaiadry  .equiYaknt,  .renounced  his  claims.;  ajod  thus,  in  ihii^ 
ia/qmte  ateo,  the  JU^mam  Ohuroh  came  off  notorious. 

An  OQCHmEence  which,  eoonrafter  the  adjuatment  of  thisdis* 
pate,  toak  pkce  in  Ponauwavth,  a  iree  city  of  Suabia,  was  still 
maKiS  €BntM»l  lor  the  vwhole  of  Protestant  Germany.  In  this 
imoe  Boman  Catholic  city,  the  Protestantfiu^during  the  reigna 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  son,  had,  in  the  usual  way,  become  rso 
aan^fldtoly  predominaiit,  that  Hie  S/omm  Catholics  wiere 
obliged  to  content  tl»Hmaelves  with  a  dPkuroh  in  the  Manasterj 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  for  iear  of  ,off<»2dh^g  the  ProtestaAts, 
weie  eoren  forced  to  ^xippross  the  greaietr^avt  of  iheir  religioua 
sates.  M  length  a  iam^ical  abbot  .of  this  monaatazy  Tentvoed 
t0  dflfy  the  popular  t)rejudiae6,  and  to  aoaaage  a  public  jprooas^ 
MB,  >|^»eedfid  by  me  erosa  and  bannacs  iyii^;  but  lie  mtf 
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soon  compelled  to  desist  from  the  attempt.  When,  a  year 
afterwkrds,  encouraged  by  a  fiaYOurable  imperial  proclamation, 
the  same  abbot  attempted  to  renew  this  procession,  the 
citizens  proceeded  to  open  violence.  The  inhabitants 
shut  the  gates  against  the  monks  on  their  retam,  trampled 
their  colours  under  foot,  and  followed  them  home  with 
clamour  and  abuse.  An  imperial  citation  was  the  consequence 
of  this  act  of  violence  ;  and  as  the  exasperated  populace  even 
threatened  to  assault  the  imperial  conmiissaries,  and  all 
attempts  at  an  amicable  adjustment  were  frustrated  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  the  city  was  at  last  formally 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  the  execution  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  citizens, 
formerly  so  insolent,  were  seized  with  terror  at  the  approach 
of  the  Bavarian  army;  pusillanimity  now  possessed  them, 
though  once  so  full  of  defiance,  and  they  laid  down  their  arms 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  total  abolition  of  the  Protestant 
religion  within  the  walls  of  the  city  was  the  punishment 
of  their  rebellion ;  it  was  deprived  of  its  privileges,  and,  from 
a  free  city  of  Suabia,  converted  into  a  municipal  town  of 
Bavaria. 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  this  proceeding  must 
have  strongly  excited  the  attention  of  the  Protestants,  even 
if  the  interests  of  religion  had  been  less  powerful  on  their 
minds.  First  of  all,  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
Aulic  Council,  an  arbitrary  and  exclusively  Boman  Ca&olic 
tribunal,  whose  jurisdiction  besides  had  been  so  warmly  dis- 
puted by  them;  and  secondly,  its  execution  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  another  circle. 
These  unconstitutional  steps  seemed  to  be  the  harbingers 
of  further  violent  measures  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  the 
result,  probably,  of  secret  conferences  and  dangerous  designs, 
which  might  perhaps  end  in  the  entire  subversion  of  their 
religious  liberty. 

In  circumstances  where  the  law  of  force  prevails,  and  se- 
curity depends  upon  power  alone,  the  weakest  party  is  naturally 
the  most  busy  to  place  itself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  This 
was  now  the  case  in  Germany.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  really 
meditated  any  evil  against  tiie  Protestants  in  Germany,  the 
probability  was  that  tie  blow  would  fall  on  the  south  rather 
than  the  north,  because,  in  Lower  Germany,  the  Protestants 
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were  connected  together  through  a  long  unbroken  tract  of 
country,  and  could  therefore  easily  combine  for  their  mutual 
support ;  while  those  in  the  south,  detached  from  each  other, 
and  suiTounded  on  all  sides  by  Eoman  Catholic  states,  were 
exposed  to  every  inroad.  If,  moreover,  as  was  to  be  expected^ 
the  Catholics  availed  themselves  of  the  divisions  amongst  the 
Protestants,  and  levelled  their  attack  against  one  of  tiie  re- 
hgious  parties,  it  was  the  Calvinists  who,  as  the  weaker,  and 
as  being  besides  excluded  from  the  religious  treaty,  were 
apparently  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  upon  them  would 
probably  fall  the  first  attack. 

Both  these  circumstances  took  place  in  the  dominions  of  tho 
Elector  Palatine,  which  possessed,  in  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
formidable  neighbour,  and  which,  by  reason  of  their  defeotioa 
to  Calvinism,  received  no  protection  from  the  E^ligious  Peace, 
and  had  little  hope  of  succour  from  the  Lutheran  states.  No 
country  in  Germany  had  experienced  so  many  revolutions 
in  religion  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Palatinate.  In  the 
space  of  sixty  years  this  country,  an  unfortunate  toy  in  the 
hands  of  its  rulers,  had  twice  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
and  twice  relinquished  them  for  Calvinism.  The  Elector 
Frederick  III.  first  abandoned  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
which  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Lewis,  immediately  re- 
established. The  Calvinists  throughout  the  whole  country 
were  deprived  of  their  churches,  dieir  preachers  and  even 
their  teachers  banished  beyond  the  frontiers  ;  while  the 
prince,  in  his  Lutheran  zeal,  persecuted  them  even  in  his 
will,  by  appointing  none  but  strict  and  orthodox  Lutherans  as 
the  guardians  of  his  son,  a  minor.  But  this  illegal  testament 
was  disregarded  by  his  brother  the  Count  Palatine,  John 
Gasimir,  who,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Golden  Bull,  assumed 
the  guardianship  and  administration  of  the  state.  CalvirdstiQ 
teachers  were  given  to  the  Elector  Frederick  IV.,  then  only 
nine  years  of  age,  who  were  ordered,  if  necessary,  to  drive  tha 
Lutheran  heresy  out  of  the  soul  of  their  pupil  with  blows. 
If  such  was  the  treatment  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  the  subjects 
may  be  easily  conceived. 

It  was  under  this  Frederick  that  the  Palatine  Court  Exerted 
itself  so  vigorously  to  unite  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany 
in  joint  measures  against  the  House  of  Austria,  and,  if  possible, 
bring  about  the  formation  of  a  general  confederacy*    Besides 
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HaaJ^  itoB  court  liod  alwa^  bem  guided  bp  tin  emmseb  ctf 
Tmnctj  mUh  tvteom.  liatared  of  the  Souse  of  Austria  y98B*ih» 
suMng  pnnci{>le,  a:  iQg&tfd  fbr  his  own.  ssfely  ui^d  him  to 
0B6ure  in  time  tSie^  dXM^tftil  flgeJBtenoe  of  the  Luthermft 
against  a-neav  and  ovei^elming  enem^.  Ghreat  difficulties, 
Imrerer;  opposed  Htm  union,  hecune  tibe  LadieisnB*  di^&e 
00  the  Eefonnedl  mur  scarcely  less  liian.  liie  common  »recaien 
0i  both»  to  the  Bonutnnts.  An  attempt  waB^  first  made  to  recaa- 
eiie  the  two  pvofesnonB,  in  order  ta&ioilitate  a  political  union; 
lob  all  liiese  attsmpts^  failed,  and  ^sneraUy  ended  in  hodt 
parties  adhering  the  more  stronglj  to  lileir  vespectrre  opimom* 
Jlething  l^en  remained  but  to  inerease  the  fear  and  the  dis- 
trust of  tiie  Evangelicals^  and  in.  this  way  to  impress  upon. 
liMm  the  necessity  of  this  ailiaace;  The  power  of  the^  Roman 
Ckudiolics  and  the  magnitude  of  tibuf  danger  were  ezaggen^dy 
itoeidental  incidents  were  aseribed  to  deliberate  plans^  innocent 
Mtions  misrepresented  by  invidious  constructions,  and  the 
wHole  conduct  of  the  profbssozs  of  the  olden  religion  was 
interpreted  as  the  residt  of  a>  well-weighed  and  G^atema^ 
]^an,  which,  in  all  probability,  Ihey  were  vteiy  far  from  luwiug 
OMieertedv 

The  Diet  of  BtDdsben^  to  whicb  iSae  Protestants  had  looked 
Ibrward  wh^i  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  Beligioos 
Peace,  had  broken  up  wit^ut  coming  toa-deeision,  and  to  the 
ibrmer  gnevaaees  of  the  Protestant  party  was  now  added  the 
Illte  oppression  of  DonauwerdL  With  incredible  speed,  the 
tnion,  so  long  attempted,  was  now  brought  to  bear.  A  eon- 
Anrence  took  place  at  Anhausen,  im  Franocmia,  at  which  were 

Kesent  the  Electer  Frederick  I¥.,tom  the  Palatinate,  the 
dsgrave  of  Neubui^,  two  Margrayes  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Mai^graTe  of  Baden,  asid  tdie  Buice  John  Frederick  of  Wirtem- 
Ita^, — ^Lutherans  as  well  as  CahiaistSi — ^who  fbr  themselves 
flttd  their  heirs  entered  into  a  close  confsdentcj  imder  the  title 
4Kf  the  ETSBftgelioal  Union.  The  purport  of  this  union  was,  that 
tike  allied  prihoes^should,  in  all  masters  relaldng.  to  religion' and 
IMbcr  civil  rights^  suj^rt  each  other  wi^  arms  and.  counsel 
against  eveiy  aggressor;  and  should  all  stasid  as  one  man; 
that  in  case  any  member  of  the  alliaaoe  should  be  attacked, 
hB  should  be*  assisted  by  the  rest  with,  an  armed  force ;  that, 
if  necessary,  ^e  territoriesr  tomis^.  and  eastles  of  the  allied 
^^NfeMse»  fdiould  be  open  to  his  troops ;  and  that,  whatever  axut- 


faester  were  madid,  skrald<  b*  dhuM  among  all  iha  eon- 
fedeiates,  in  proportion  to  the  eontingaiit  famished  bj  eachu. 

The  cEtrectdon  of  the  whofo  GonfedmaQy  in  time  o£  peace  nvaa 
eonfened  upon  the'  Elector  Psfajdne,  bcut  m^  &  limited 
powCT.  To  meet  the  necessaxy  expffiMiee,  subsidies  '^tmrn 
oemanded,  ttid  a  common  &aid  established.  Differences  o£ 
religion  (betwixt  the  Lathemiis  and.  the  Cabriniats)  were  to 
hsTe  no  effect  on  this  allianee,  wMck  was  to  subsist  jEor  ten 
years,  eyery  member  of  the  luiiDn  engaged  at  the  same  tinia 
to  procure  new  members  to  it  The  KLectorate  of  Bxaadenh 
teg  adopted  tike  cdlisBcei  that  of  Saxon^r  rejected  it.  Hiessi^ 
Gae&el  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  to  daelare  itself,  the 
Dokes  of  Bmnswidk  and  lamebiiEg  also  hesitated.  But  tin 
tiuree  cities  of  tite  Empire,  Stnislimqg«  Nuiembarg,  and  Ulm, 
Bere  no  mximportant  acquiBition  for  the  league,,  which  was  ia. 
great  want  of  l^eir  money,  while  their  example,  besideiEi^ 
might  be  feUowed  by  other  kn^Mdal  cities. 

After  the  ibrmation  of  this  alliance,  the  confederate'  states^ 
dispirited,  and  singly,  litde  feared,  adopted  a  bolder  language^ 
Tlnon^  Prince  Ohristiaa  of  Anhalt,  they  laid  their  common 
gneYances  and  demands  befove  tiie  Emperor ;  among  which 
the  principal  were  the  restx»nudon  of  Donanwerth^  the  aibolitiQca 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  reformasfcion  of  the  Emperor'a  owa 
tthnimstration  and  tliait  of  his  counsellors.     For  these  xe* 
mmstraixces,  they  chose  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  had 
ficaicefy  recovered  breatfh  from  the  troubles  in  his  hereditary 
dominions, — ^when  he  had  lost  Hm^ary  and  Austria  to  Mat* 
tliiaB,  and  had  barely  preserved  his  Bdbemian  thrcM^e  by  tha 
concession  of  the  Letter  of  Miyesty,  and.  finally,,  when  through 
the  succession  of  Juliers  he  was  already  direatened  with  the  duh 
tant  prospect  of  a  newwmr.    No  wonder,  then,  that  this  dilatorj 
pnnce  was  more  irresolute  than  ever  in  his  decision,  and  that 
the  confederates  took  up  arms  before  he  could  bethink  himself. 
The  Roman  OathoHos  regarded  this  confederacy  with  a 
jealous  eye ;  the  Union  riewed  them,  and  the  Emperor  with 
the  like  distrust ;  ihe  Emperor  was  equally  su^icious  of  both; 
and  dms,  on  all  sides,  alarm  and  animosity  had  reached  theiz 
dimax.    And,  as  if  to  crown  the  whole,  at  this  critical  con 
jonctnre,  by  the  deadi  of  the  Duke  John  William  of  Juliers, 
a  highly  disputable  successicm  became  vacant  in  the  teixitoriea 
of  Juliers  and  Cleves. 
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Eight  competitors  laid  claim  to  this  territoiy,  the  indivisi- 
bility of  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  solemn  treaties ;  and 
the  Emperor,  who  seemed  disposed  to  enter  upon  it  as  a 
vacant  fief,  might  be  considered  as  the  ninth.     Foiu:  of  these, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg, 
the  Count  Palatine  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  the  Margrave  of  Bur- 
gau,  an  Austrian  prince,  claimed  it  as  a  female  fief  in  name 
of  four  princesses,  sisters  of  the  late  duke.     Two  others,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  line  of  Albert,  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  of  the  liae  of  Ernest,  laid  claim  to  it  under  a  prior 
right  of  reversion  granted  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.,  and  confirmed  to  both  Saxon  houses  by  Maximilian  I. 
The  pretensions  of  some  foreign  princes  were  little  regarded. 
The  best  right  was  perhaps  on  the  side  of  Brandenburg  and 
Keuberg,  and  between  the  claims  of  these  two  it  was  not  easy 
to  decide.     Both  courts,  as  soon  as  the  succession  was  vacant, 
proceeded  to  take  possession ;  Brandenburg  beginning,  and  Neu- 
berg  following  the  example.  Both  commenced  their  dispute  with 
the  pen,  and  would  probably  have  ended  it  with  the  sword ; 
but  the  interference  of  the  Emperor,  by  proceeding  to  bring 
the  cause  before  his  own  cognizance,  and,  during  the  progress 
of  the  suit,  sequestrating  the  disputed  countries,  soon  brought 
the  contending  parties  to  an  agreement,  ia  order  to  avert  the 
common  danger.      They  agreed  to  govern  the  duchy  con- 
jointly.    In  vain  did  the  Emperor  prohibit  the  Estates  from 
doing  homage  to  their  new  masters ;  in  vain  did  he  send  his 
own  relation,  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Bishop  of  Passau  and 
Strasburg,  into  the  territory  of  Juliers,  in  order,  by  his  pre- 
sence, to  strengthen  the  imperial  party.  .  The  whole  country, 
with  the  exception  of  Juliers  itself,  had  submitted  to  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  in  that  capital  the  imperialists  were 
besieged. 

The  dispute  about  the  succession  of  Juliers  was  an  import- 
ant one  to  the  whole  German  empire,  and  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  European  courts.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  question,  who  was  or  was  not  to  possess  the  Duchy  of 
Juliers ; — the  real  question  was,  which  of  the  two  religious  par- 
ties in  Germany,  the  Boman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant,  vras  to 
be  strengthened  by  so  important  an  accession — ^for  which  of 
the  two  religions  this  territory  was  to  be  lost  or  won.  Tha 
question  in  short  was,  whether  Austria  was  to  be  allowed  to 
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persevere  in  her  usurpations,  and  to  gratify  her  lust  of  do- 
miDion  by  another  robbery ;  or  "whether  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  balance  of  power,  were  to  be  maintained  against 
her  encroachments.  The  disputed  succession  of  Juliers, 
therefore,  was  matter  which  interested  all  who  were  favour- 
able to  liberty,  and  hostile  to  Austria.  The  Evangelical 
Union,  Holland,  England,  and  particularly  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  were  drawn  into  the  strife. 

This  monarch,  the  flower  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
opposing  the  House  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and  by  persevering 
heroism  alone  had  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  this  house 
had  thrown  between  him  and  the  French  throne,  had  been  no 
idle  spectator  of  the  troubles  in  Germany.  This  contest  of 
the  Estates  with  the  Emperor  was  the  means  of  giving  and 
securing  peace  to  France.  The  Protestants  and  the  Turks 
were  the  two  salutary  weights  which  kept  down  the  Austrian 
power  in  the  East  and  West :  but  it  would  rise  again  in  all 
its  terrors,  if  once  it  were  allowed  to  remove  this  pressure. 
Henry  the  Fourth  had  before  his  eyes  for  half  a  lifetime,  the 
uninterrupted  spectacle  of  Austrian  ambition  and  Austrian 
lust  of  dominion,  which  neither  adversity  nor  poverty  of 
talents,  though  generally  they  check  all  human  passions, 
could  extinguish  in  a  bosom  wherein  flowed  one  drop  of  the 
blood  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  Austrian  ambition  had  de- 
stroyed for  a  century  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  effected  the 
most  violent  changes  in  the  heart  of  its  most  considerable 
states.  It  had  deprived  the  fields  of  husbandmen,  the  work- 
shops of  artisans,  to  fiU  the  land  with  enormous  ,armies,  and 
to  cover  the  commercial  sea  with  hostile  fleets.  It  had  im- 
posed upon  the  princes  of  Europe  the  necessity  of  fettering  the 
industry  of  their  subjects  by  unheard-of  imposts;  and  of 
wasting  in  self-defence  the  best  strength  of  their  states,  which 
was  thus  lost  to  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitantsL  For 
Europe  there  was  no  peace,  for  its  states  no  welfare,  for  the 
people's  happiness  no  security  or  permanence,  so  long  as  this 
dangerous  house  was  permitted  to  disturb  at  pleasure  the  re* 
pose  of  the  world.  . 

Such  considerations  clouded  the  mind  of  Henry  at  the 
close  of  his  glorious  career.  What  had  it  not  cost  bim  to  re- 
duce to  order  the  troubled  chaos  into  which  France  had  been 
plunged  by  the  tumult  of  civil  war,  fomented  and  supported 
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bjihisTeiy  Austria.!  Evegygiagt  mmAlgboorafereieriiity  ; 
and  what  secunty  had.  Henzy  for  die  endnxance  of  dist  pv»* 
apaiity  which  he  had  gainad  foB  Fnmoe,  so  limg  as  Austariaand 
Spain  formed  a  single  powex;.  which  did  indeed  lie  exhausted  for 
the  piesent,  but  which  laqpiived  only  one  hiol^  ehanoe  te  ha 
speedily  xeHinited,  and  to  apcing  op  again  as  fonnid^le  as 
ever.  If  he  would  be^ieath  to  hia  suoeessom  a  finnly  esta- 
blished throne,  and  a  duralde  prosperity  to  his  sobjectS)  this 
dangerous  power  must  be.  for  erer  disanied^  This  was  the 
source  of  that  irreconoileable  enmity  whick  Henry  had  swam 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  a  hatred  uaezstrnguishable,  ovdenl^ 
and  well-founded  as  that  of  Hannflwl  against  the  people  of 
Bomulus,  but  ennobled  by  a  pom  origin. 

The  other  European  powos  had  the  same  induoements  to 
action  as  Henry,  but  all  of  them  had  not  that  enligjitened 
policy,  nor  that  disinterested  coorage  to  act  upon  the  impulse. 
All  men,  without  diatinctibn,  are  allured  by  immediate  advan- 
tages;  great  minds  alone  am  excited  by  distant  good.  So  long 
as  wisdom  in  i(e  projeota  caLsultttes  upon  wisdom,  or  r^es 
upon  its  own  strength,  it  forms  none  but  ehimerical  schemesi 
and  runs  a  risk  of  nuddng  itself  the  laughter  of  the  world; 
but  it  is  certain  of  successy  and  may  reckon,  upon  aid  and  ad- 
miration when  it  finds  a  place  in  hs  intellectual  plana  for 
barbarism,  rapacity,  and  superstition,  and  can  render  the  selfiib 
passions  of  mankind  the  ezecators  of  its  purposes. 

In  the  first  point  of  view,  Henry's  well-known  project  of 
expelling  the  House  of  Austria  from  all  its  possessions,  and 
dividing  the  spoil  among  the  European  powers^  deserves-  the 
title  of  a  chimera^  which  men  have  so  lib^Eallj  bestowed  upon 
it;  but  did  it  merit  that  appeUotion  in  the  second?  It  had 
neyer  entered  into  the  head  of  that  eaBoeUent  monarch,  in  the 
choice  of  those  who  must  be  the  instrumentB  of  his  dflsignw, 
to  reckon  on  the  sufficiency  of  such  motives  as  animated  hnn- 
aelf  and  Sully  to  the  enterprise.  All  the  stetes  whose  coKipera- 
tion  was  necessary,  were  t&  be  persuaded  to  the*  work  by  the 
strongest  metiyes  that  can  set  a  political  power  in  actum. 
From  the  Protestants  in  Germany  nothing  more  was  required 
than  that  which,  on.  other  grounds,  had  been  long  their  object, 
—their  throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke ;  from,  the  Flemings, 
a  similar  revolt  from  the  Spaniardsw  To  the  Pope  and  all 
ibe  Italian  republics  no  inducement  could  be  more  powerful 
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tei  the  hope  of  drhriii^  tlie  9paiilai»lft  £or  ever  from  thdir 
pttunanla;  &f  En^aud^  nothing  more  dssiiaible  than  &ieTO* 
lution  which  should  free  it  from  its  hitterest  eiiemj.  By  this 
^fisioA  (tf  the  Anstkian  conqnestB^  eyery  power  gamed  dther 
land  or  freedom,.n6Wp098eflBioii8  or  security  fer  the  old ;  and 
n  aH  gained,  ^e  hdaima  of  power  lemained  midistuched; 
Fnsee  might  magnanimou^y  decline'  a  share  in  the  spoils 
becaose  by  the  ruin  of  Jtia£n&  it  doubly  profited,  and  waa 
most  powerftil  if  it  dii  sot  become  more  powerfuL  Einallj; 
vpai  copditkm  of  ridding*  Evrope*  of  tiieir  presence)  the  pos- 
tehy  of  Biapsburg  wereto  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  angmentr 
ing  iet  territories  in  all  the  otker  known,  or  yet  midiscovered 
pwtioiis  of  ihe  globe.  But  the  dagger  of  Bayaillac  deliyesed 
Austria  from  her  danger,  to.  posl^poBB  for  some  eentunes 
longer  the  tranqmllity:  (^  Eorope. 

With  biff  yiew  directed  to  Ihie  project,  Henry  felt  the  ne- 
eenitf  of  taking  a  prompt  and  activoB  part  in  the  important 
evente  of  the  ETangeiical  Unions  and  die  disputed-  suoeessiitt 
d  Jnliers.  Bis  emissaries  wese  busy  in  all  the  courts  of  Ger- 
nany,  and  liie  little  which  they  published  or  allowed  to  es» 
o^  of  tibe  great  political  secretB  of  their  master,  was  suffr- 
CKQt  to  win  over  minds  inflamed  by  so  ardent  a  hatred  to 
Austria,  and  by  so  stnong  a  deore  of  aggranc^ement.  The 
prudent  policy  of  Heniy  cemented  the  Union  still  more 
doeely,  and  the  powerfhl  aid.  which  he  bound  himself  to  fur- 
oish,  raised  ^ne  courage  of  the  confederates  into  the  firmest 
nofidence.  A  nnmeinus  French  army,  led  by  the  king  in  per- 
no,  was  to  meet  the  troops  of  the  Union  on  the  banlui  of  the 
Bbiae,  and  to  assist  in  eneeting  the  conquest  of  Juliers  and 
Oleres ;  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  Germans^  it  was  to 
mttdi  into  Italy,  (where  Savoy,  Venice,  and  the  Pope  were 
even  now  ready  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,)  and  to  otof- 
te)w  the  Spanish  dominion  in  that  quarter.  This  viotorioua 
vuj  was  then  to  penetrate  by  Lombaxdy  into  the  hereditary 
domJidoDs  of  Hapsburg ;  and  theie,  fayoured  by  a  general  in- 
sonection  of  the  ProtestantB^  destnoy  the  power  of  Austria  in 
^JtB  German  territories,  in  Bohemia,  Hungry,  and  Tmnayl- 
vuna.  The  Bcabanters  and  Bollandex»,  supported  by  French 
xoiliaries,  would  in  the  meantime  shake  off  the  Spani^  t^ 
laany  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  thne  the  mig^il^  stream  y^iiah^ 
^  a  short  time  before,  had  so  feaifaUyoYerflowedt  its  banks^ 
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threatening  to  overwhelm  in  its  troubled  waters  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  would  then  roll  silent  and  forgotten  behind  the 
Fyrenean  mountains. 

At  other  times,  the  French  had  boasted  of  their  rapidity  of 
action,  but  upon  this  occasion  they  were  outstripped  by  the 
Germans.  Aji  army  of  the  confederates  entered  Alsace  before 
Henry  made  his  appearance  there,  and  an  Austrian  army, 
which  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  and  Passau  had  assembled  in 
that  quarter  for  an  expedition  against  Juliers,  was  dispersed. 
Heniy  IV.  had  formed  his  plan  as  a  statesman  and  a  king,  but 
he  had  intrusted  its  execution  to  plunderers.  According  to  his 
design,  no  Eoman  Catholic  state  was  to  have  cause  to  think 
this  preparation  aimed  against  itself,  or  to  make  the  quarrel 
of  Austria  its  own.  Eeligion  was  in  nowise  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  matter.  But  how  could  the  German  princes  forget 
their  own  purposes  in  furthering  the  plans  of  Henry  ?  Ac- 
tuated as  they  were  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  and  by 
religious  hatred,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  not 
gratify,  in  every  passing  opportunity,  their  ruling  passions  to 
the  utmost?  Like  vultures,  they  stooped  upon  the  territories 
of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  and  always  chose  those  rich  coun- 
tries for  their  quarters,  though  to  reach  them  they  must  make 
ever  so  wide  a  detour  from  their  direct  route.  They  levied 
contributions  as  in  an  enemy's  country,  seized  upon  the  reve- 
nues, and  exacted,  by  violence,  what  they  could  not  obtain  of 
free-will.  Not  to  leave  the  Roman  Catholics  in  doubt  as  to 
the  true  objects  of  their  expedition,  they  announced,  openly 
and  intelligibly  enough,  the  fate  that  awaited  the  property  of 
the  church.  So  little  had  Henry  IV.  and  the  German  princes 
understood  each  other  in  their  plan  of  operations,  so  much 
had  the  excellent  king  been  mistaken  in  his  instruments. 
It  is  an  unfailing  maxim,  that,  if  policy  enjoins  an  act  of  vio- 
lence, its  execution  ought  never  to  be  entrusted  to  the  vio- 
lent ;  and  that  he  only  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  violation 
of  order  by  whom  it  is  held  sacred. 

Both  the  past  conduct  of  the  Union,  which  was  condemned 
even  by  several  of  the  evangelical  states,  and  the  apprehen 
sion  of  even  worse  treatment,  aroused  the  Eoman  Catiholics  to 
something  beyond  mere  inactive  indignation.  As  to  the  Em- 
peror, his  autidority  had  sunk  too  low  to  afford  them  any  se- 
curity against  such  an  enemy.     It  was  their  Union  that  ren- 
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dered  the  confederates  so  formidable  and  so  insolent;  and 
another  union  must  now  be  opposed  to  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  formed  the  plan  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  which  was  distinguished  from  the  evangelical  by  the 
title  of  the  League.  The  objects  agreed  upon  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  whidi  constituted  the  groundwork  of  the  Union. 
Bishops  formed  its  principal  members,  and  at  its  head  was 
placed  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  As  the  only  influential 
secular  member  of  the  confederacy,  he  was  entrusted  with  far 
more  extensive  powers  than  the  Protestants  had  committed  to 
their  chief.  In  addition  to  the  duke*s  being  the  sole  head  of 
the  League's  military  power,  whereby  their  operations  ac- 
quired a  speed  and  weight  unattainable  by  the  Union,  they 
had  also  the  advantage  that  supplies  flowed  in  much  more  re- 
gularly from  the  rich  prelates,  than  the  latter  could  obtain 
them  from  the  poor  evangelical  states.  Without  offering  to 
the  Emperor,  as  the  sovereign  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  state, 
any  share  in  their  confederacy,  without  even  communicat- 
ing its  existence  to  him  as  emperor,  the  League  arose  at 
once  formidable  and  threatening ;  with  strength  sufficient  to 
crash  the  Protestant  Union  and  to  mftintAin  itself  under  three 
emperors.  It  contended,  indeed,  for  Austria,  in  so  far  as  it 
fought  against  the  Protestant  princes;  but  Austria  herself 
bad  soon  cause  to  tremble  before  it. 

The  arms  of  the  Union  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  tole- 
rably successful  in  Juliers  and  in  Alsace ;  Juliers  was  closely 
blockaded,  and  the  whole  bishopric  of  Strasburg  was  in  their 
power.  But  here  their  splendid  achievements  came  to  an 
end.  No  Prench  army  appeared  upon  the  Ehine ;  for  he 
who  was  to  be  its  leader,  he  who  was  the  animating  soul  of  the 
whole  enterprize,  Henry  IV.,  was  no  more!  Their  sup- 
plies were  on  the  wane ;  the  Estates  refused  to  grant  new 
sabsidies ;  and  the  confederate  free  cities  were  offended  that 
their  money  should  be  liberally,  but  their  advice  so  sparingly 
called  for.  Especially  were  they  displeased  at  being  put  to 
expense  for  the  expedition  against  Juliers,  which  had  been 
expressly  excluded  from  the  affsdrs  of  the  Union — at  the 
omted  princes  appropriating  to  themselves  large  pensions  out 
of  the  common  treasure — and,  above  all,  at  their  refusing  to 
give  any  account  of  its  expenditure. 

The  Union  was  thus  verging  to  its  fall,  at  the  moment  when 
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Ihe  Leagae  started  to  oppose  it  in  the  "vigour  of  its  Btrengtk 
Want  of  supplies  disabled  the  conledenSes  irom  any  longer 
keeping  the  field.  And  yet  it  iras  dangerous  i»  lay  down 
Ifaeir  weapons  in  the  eight  of  an  anned  enemy.  To  seeafe 
themselves  at  least  on  one  side,  l^ej  hastened  to  conolude  a 
peaee  with  their  old  enemy,  the  Arehduke  Leopold ;  and  botii 
parties  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Alsaoe,  to  ex- 
dhange  prisoDers,  and  to  bmy  kEL  that  had  been  done  in  obE* 
vion.  Thus  «nded  in  nothing  all  these  promising  pxepara- 
tions. 

The  same  imperious  tone  with  whidh  the  Union,  in  ihe 
confidence  of  its  strengih,  had  menaced  the  Roman  Calholies 
of  Germany,  was  now  retorted  by  the  (League  upon  themselves 
and  their  troops.  The  traces  of  their  march  were  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  plainly  branded  with  the  hard  epithets  they 
had  deserved.  The  chapters  <tf  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Stras- 
burg,  Mentz,  Treves,  Oologne,  and  sevenll  others,  had  experi- 
enced their  destructive  presence ;  to  all  these  the  damage  done 
was  to  be  made  good,  the  &ee  passage  by  land  and  by  water  jre- 
stored,  (for  the  Protestants  had  even  seized  on  the  navigation 
of  the  Bhine,)  and  -everything  replaeed  on  its  former  footing. 
Above  all,  the  parties  to  the  Union  <were  called  on  to  declare 
expressly  and  unequivocally  its  intentions,  It  was  nowiheir 
turn  to  yield  to  superior  strength.  They  had  not  calccdated 
on  so  formidable  an  opponent;  Ibut  they  themselves  had 
taught  the  Boman  Oatholies  the  secret  of  their  strength.  It 
was  humiliating  to  their  pride  to  sue  fbrpeace,  but  they  mi^tt 
think  themselves  fortunate  in  obtaining  it.  The  one  party 
promised  restitution,  &e  other  inrgiveness.  All  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  storm  of  war  once  more  rolled  by,  and  a 
temporary  calm  succeeded.  The  .insurrection  in  Bohemia 
then  broke  out,  which  deprived  Ihe  Emperor  of  the  last  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  but  in  this  dispute  neither  the  Union  nor 
the  League  took  any  share. 

At  length  tiie  Emperor  died  in  1612,  as  little  regretted  in 
his  coffin  as  noticed  on  the  'diimie.  Long  afterwards,  when 
the  miseries  of  sucoeeding-reigns  had  made  the  misfortunes  of 
his  forgotten,  a  halo  spread  about  his  memory,  and  so  fearfiil  a 
night  set  in  upon  Germany,  that,  -wifli  tears  of  blood,  people 
prayed  for  the  return  of  sudh  an  enmeror. 
•.  Bodolph  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  choose  a  succes- 
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0or  IB  ike  empirct,  and  all  owaitad  mOi  nsaietj  the  approach^ 
iog  vacancy  of  the  tiurone;  bat,  beyond  all  hope,  MsSlhias  at 
once  ascended  it,  and^i&oot  opposiidoii.  The  Eoman  Catho- 
lics gave  him  their  voioeB,  heraojise  4hey  hoped  the  best  from 
his  vigoTir  and  activity;  the  f  fotastantB  gave  him  theirs,  be- 
canae  th^  hoped  eveiyTthingfrom  his -weakness.  It  is  not 
difiSoolt  to  reoondle  this  oooitradiofeion.  The  one  relied  on 
what  he  (had  onoe  aepjpBaxed;  the  other  judged  bim  by  vehat  he 
seemed  at  preaeiit. 

The  moment  of  a  new  accession  is  always  a  day  of  hope ; 
and  Ihe 'first  iDietcaf  a  king  in  elective  monarchies  is  usually 
his  severest  trial.  IWexy  old  grievance  is  brought  forward, 
and  new  ones  ore  sought  out,  that  they  may  be  included  in 
the  expected  reform ;  quite  a  new  world  is  expected  to  com- 
mence with  the  new  king.  The  important  services  which, 
in  his  insarrection,  their  tcL^ious- confederates  in  Austria  had 
rendfired  to  Matduas,  were  s&lfxesh  in  the  minds  of  the  Pro- 
tortant  hee  cities,  and,  above  etU,  the  price  which  they  had  ex- 
acted for  tiieir  .servioeB  -seemed  now1x>  e^re- them  also  as  a 
modal. 

It  was  by  the  &;v6ur  of  1iie  Prdtestont  OSstates  in  Austria 
and  Moravia  that  Matthias  had  eought  and  really  found  the 
way  (to  his  brother's  (throne;  <but,  hurried  on  by  his  ambitious 
vffiWB,  he  never  refieded  that  a  vray  was  thus  opened  for  the 
States  tto  give  laws  to  their  -sovereign.  This  discovery  soon 
awoke  him  irom  the  into^dcotion  of  success.  Scarcely  had  he 
shown  himself  in  triumph  to  his  Austrian  subjects,  after  his 
victorious  expedition  to  Bohemia,  when  a  humble  petition 
awaited  him  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  poison  his  whole 
tnmnph.  They  required,  befoie  doing  homage,  unlimited 
letigEBiis  i:olemtion  in  cihe  cities  and  mai^et  towns,  perfect 
eqpaLily  of  rights 'between  (Boman  Oathdlios  and  Protestants, 
and  a*fiill  and  equal  admissilntity  of  the  latter  to  all  offices  of 
stato.  In  seveml  places,  -diey  of  thems^lTes  assumed  these 
prxvileges,  and,  reckoning  ^n  a  change  of  administration, 
restored  the  Protestant  religion  where  the  late  Emperor  had 
si^ressed  it.  Matthias,  it  is  larue,  had  not  scrupled  to  make 
use  of  the  grievanaes  of  the  Protestants  for  his  own  ends 
against  the  Emperor;  but  it  was  far  from  being  his  intention 
to  leheve  them.  ^  affirm  and  resolute  tone  he  hoped  to 
ohedk,  at  onoe,  tiieee  •pvesumptuous  demands.    OBEe  spoke  df 
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his  hereditary  title  to  these  territories,  and  would  hear  of  no 
Btipulations  before  the  act  of  homage.  A  like  unconditional 
submission  had  been  .rendered  by  their  neighbours,  the  in- 
habitants of  Styria,  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who,  how- 
ever, had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  it  Warned  by  this 
example,  the  Austrian  States  persisted  in  their  refusal ;  and, 
to  avoid  being  compelled  by  force  to  do  homage,  their 
deputies  (after  urging  their  Boman  Oatholic  colleagues  to 
a  similar  resistance)  immediately  left  the  capital,  and  began 
to  levy  troops. 

They  took  steps  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Huiigary, 
drew  the  Protestant  princes  into  their  interests,  and  set 
themselves  seriously  to  work  to  accomplish  their  object  by 
force  of  arms. 

With  the  more  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Hungarians 
Matthias  had  not  hesitated  to  comply.  For  Hungary  was 
an  elective  monarchy,  and  the  republican  constitution  of  the 
country  justified  to  himself  their  demands,  and  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  world  his  concessions.  In  Austria,  on  the  contrary, 
his  predecessors  had  exercised  fax  higher  prerogatives,  which 
he  could  not  relinquish  at  the  demand  of  the  Estates  without 
incurring  the  scorn  of  Eoman  Catholic  Europe,  the  enmity  of 
Spain  and  Eome,  and  the  contempt  of  his  own  Boman  Catho* 
lie  subjects.  His  exclusively  Bomish  council,  among  which 
the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  Melchio  Kiesel,  had  the  chief  influence, 
exhorted  him  to  see  all  the  churches  extorted  from  him  by 
the  Protestants,  rather  than  to  concede  one  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

But  by  ill  luck  this  difficulty  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
Emperor  Bodolph  was  yet  alive,  and  a  spectator  of  this  scene, 
and  who  nodght  easily  have  been  tempted  to  employ  against 
his  brother  the  same  weapons  which  the  latter  had  success- 
fully directed  against  him — ^namely,  an  understanding  with 
his  rebellious  subjects.  To  avoid  tMs  blow,  Matthias  willingly 
availed  himself  of  the  offer  made  by  Moravia,  to  act  as  me- 
diator between  him  and  the  Estates  of  Austria.  Bepre* 
sentatives  of  both  parties  met  in  Vienna,  when  the  Austrian 
deputies  held  language  which  would  have  excited  suiprise 
even  in  the  English  Parliament.  "The  Protestants,";^hey 
daid,  "  are  determined  to  be  not  worse  treated  in  their  niilAve 
coulitiy  than  the  handful  of  Bomanists.    By  the  help  of  his 
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Protestant  nobles  bad  Matthias  reduced  the  Emperor  to  sub- 
mission; where  80  Papists  were  to  be  found,  300  Protestant 
barons  might  bo  counted.  The  example  of  Eodolph  should 
be  a  warning  to  Matthias.  He  should  take  care  that  he  did 
not  lose  the  terrestrial,  in  attempting  to  make  conquests  for 
the  celestial.'*  As  the  Moravian  States,  instead  of  using  their 
powers  as  mediators  for  the  Emperor's  advantage,  finally 
adopted  the  cause  of  their  co-religionists  of  Austria ;  as  the 
Union  in  Germany  came  forward  to  afford  them  its  most 
active  support,  and  as  Matthias  dreaded  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  make 
the  desired  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

This  behaviour  of  the  Austrian  Estates  towards  their  Arch* 
dnke  was  now  imitated  by  the  Protestant  Estates  of  the  Em- 
pire towards  their  Emperor,  and  they  promised  themselves 
the  same  favourable  results.  At  his  first  Diet  at  Batisbon  in 
1613,  when  the  most  pressing  affairs  were  waiting  for  de- 
cision— ^when  a  general  contribution  was  indispensable  for  a 
^ar  against  Turkey,  and  against  Bethlem  Gabor  in  Tran- 
sylvania, who  by  Turkish  aid  had  forcibly  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  that  land,  and  even  threatened  Hungary — 
tiiey  surprised  him  with  an  entirely  new  demand.  The 
Soman  Catholic  votes  were  still  the  most  numerous  in  the 
Diet;  and  as  everything  was  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
the  Protestant  party,  however  closely  united,  were  entirely 
^thont  consideration.  The  advantage  of  this  majority  the 
Boman  Catholics^^^jvere  now  called  on  to  relinquish;  hencor 
forward  no  one  religious  party  was  to  be  permitted  to  dictate 
to  the  other  by  mec&is  of  its  invariable  superiority.  And  in 
truth,  if  the  evangelical  religion  was  really  to  be  represented 
in  the  Diet,  it  was  self-evident  that  it  must  not  be  shut  out 
from  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  that  privilege,  merely 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Diet  itself.  Complaints  of  the 
judicial  usurpations  of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  of  die  oppression 
of  the  Protestants,  accompanied  this  demand,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  Estates  were  instructed  to  take  no  part  in  any  general 
deliberations  till  a  favourable  answer  should  be  given  on  this 
preliminary  point. 

The  Diet  was  torn  asunder  by  this  dangerous  division, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  for  ever  the  unity  of  its  de- 
Hberations.     Sincerely  as  the  Emperor  might  have  wished^ 
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after  the  example  of  Ids  fatker  SfaadmiEan,  to  presexve  a 
prudent  balance  between-  the  two  religions,  the  present  con- 
dttct^  of  the  Protestants  seemed  to  l^ave  him  nothing  but  a 
critical  choice  between  the  two*  In  his  present  nee^ssities 
ft  general  contribution  fieom  the  Estates  was  indit^^ensaiUe  to 
him ;  and  yet  he  eould  not  conciliate  the  one  party  witboot 
saeriiicing  the  support  of  the  other.  lasecove  as  he  feAt  Ids 
situation  to  be  in  his  own  hereditary  dominions,  he  could  not 
bat  tremble  at  the  idea,  however  remote,  of  an  open  war  witii 
the  Protestants.  But  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Boman  OathoMc 
Iforld,  which  were  attentively  regarding  his  eonduci,  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Boman  GathoHc  Estates,  and  of  l^e  Courts 
of  Rome  and  Spam,  as  little  permitted  him  to  fiayoiir  the 
Protestant  at  the  expense  of  the  Eomii^  veligion. 

So  critical  a  situation  would  haye  paredysed  a  greater  mind 
Aan  Matdiias ;  and  his  own  prudence  would  scarcdy  hare 
extricated  him  from  his  dilemma.  But  the  interests  of  tiie 
Boman  Catholics  were  closely  interwoven  with  the  imgperial 
wzthority;  if  they  suffered  this  to  fall^  the  ecclesiastieal 
princes  in  particular  would  be  witixout  a  bulwark  agamst 
the  attacks  of  the  Protestants.  Now,  then,  that  they  saw 
the  Emperor  wavering,  they  thought  it  high  time  to  reassure 
his  sinking  courage.  They  imparted  to  him  the  secret  of 
their  League,  and  acquainted  him  with  its  whole  constitution, 
resources  and  power.  Little  comforting  as  such  a  revelation 
must  have  been  to  the  Emperor,  the  prospect  of  so  powerftd 
a  support  gave  him  greater  boldness  to  oppose  the  Pro- 
testants. Their  demands  were  rejected,  and  the  Diet  broke 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  But  Matthias  was  the 
victim  of  this  dispute.  The  Protestants  revised  him  l^eir 
supplies,  and  made  him  alone  suffer  for  the  inflexibility  of 
the  Boman  Catholics. 

The  Turks,  however,  appeared  willing  to  prol<mg  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  Bethlem  Gabor  -was  left  in 
peaceable  possession  of  Transylvania.  The  empire  was  now 
fi*ee  from  foreign  enemies ;  and  even  at  home,  in  the  midst  of 
ftU  these  fearful  disputes,  peace  still  reigned.  An  unes^ected 
accident  had  given  a  singular  turn  to  the  dispute  as  to  the 
succession  of  Juliers.  This  duchy  was  still  ruled  conjointly 
by  the  Electorate  House  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatine  of 
.Neubcrg;  and  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Neuberg 
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and  a  Princess  of  Bvandenborg^vas  to  have  inseparably  tmited 
the  interests  of  the  two  laooses.  But  the  whole  seh'^e  iras 
apset  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  which,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  the 
Elector  oi  Brandenborg  anforkanately  inflicted  upon  his  in^ 
tended  son-izhlaw.  From,  this  moment  the  good  tender- 
standing  between  the  two  homses  was  at  an  end.  The 
Prince  of  Neuberg  embraeed  popery.  The  hand  of  a  prin- 
cess of  Bavaria  rewarded  his  apoBtacy,  and  the  strong  support 
of  Bayaria  and  Spain  was  the  nataral  result  of  both.  To 
secure  to  the  Palatine  the  ezdusrre  possession  of  JuHers, 
the  Spanish  troops  £ron  the  Netherlands  were  marched  into 
the  Palatinate.  To  rid  hims^  of  these  guests,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  called  the  FlemiogB  to  his  assistance,  whom 
be  sought  to  propitiate  by  embcaelag  the  Calvinist  religion. 
Both  Spanish  ana  Dutdi  armies  appeared,  but,  as  it  seemed, 
only  to  make  conquests  for  themselTes. 

The  neighbouxmg  war  of  the  Netherlands  seemed  now 
about  to  be  decided  on  Grerman  ground ;  and  what  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  combostiblet  lay  here  ready  for  it  I  The 
Protestants  saw  with  GGnuteroation  the  Spaniards  estab- 
hsbing  themselves  upon  the  Lower  Bhine ;  with  still  greater 
anxiety  did  the  Boman  Catholics  see  the  Hollanders  bursting 
through  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  It  was  in  the  west  that 
the  mine  was  expected  to  explode  which  had  long  been  dug 
imder  the  whole  of  Germany.  To  the  west,  apprehension 
and  anxiety  turned ;  but  the  c^ark  which  kindled  the  flame 
came  unexpectedly  from  the  east. 

The  tranquillity  whidi  Boddph  II.'s  Letter  of  Majesty  had 
established  in  Bohemia  lasted  for  some  time,  under  the  wStr 
ministration  of  Matthias,  till  the  nomination  of  a  new  heir  to 
this  kingdom  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  of  Gratz. 

This  prinee,  whom  we  shall  aflierwards  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  under  the  title  c^  Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  had,  by  the  violent  extirpation  of  the  Protestant 
religion  within  his  hereditary  dominions,  announced  himself 
as  an  inexorable  zealot'  for  popery,  and  was  consequently 
looked  upon  by  the  Boman  Catholic  part  of  Bohemia  as  the 
I  kture  pillar  of  their  church.  The  declimng  health  of  the 
Emperor  brought  on  this  hour  rapidly ;  and,  relying  on  so 
powerful  a  supporter,  the  Bohemian  Papists  began  to  treat 
the  Protestants  with  little    moderation.      The   Protestant 
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Tassals  of  Boman  Catholic  nobles,  in  particular,  experienced 
the  harshest  treatment.  At  length  seyeral  of  the  former 
were  incautious  enough  to  speak  somewhat  loudly  of  their 
hopes,  and  by  threatening  hints  to  awaken  among  the  Pro- 
testants a  suspicion  of  their  future  sovereign.  But  this 
mistrust  would  never  have  broken  out  into  actual  violence, 
had  the  Boman  Catholics  confined  themselves  to  general 
expressions,  and  not  by  attacks  on  .individuals  furnished 
the  discontent  of  the  people  with  enterprising  leaders. 

Henry  Matthias,  Count  Thum,  not  a  native  of  Bohemia, 
but  proprietor  of  some  estates  in  that  kingdom,  had,  by  his 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  his  newly  adopted  country,  gained  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Utraquists,  which  opened  him  the  way  to  the  most  import- 
ant posts.      He  had  fought  with  great  glory  against  the 
Turks,  and  won  by  a  flattering  address   tue  hearts  of  the 
multitude.     Of  a  hot  and  impetuous  disposition,  which  loved 
tumult  because  his  talents  shone  in  it — ^rash  and  thoughtless 
enough  to  undertake  things  which    cold  prudence   and  a 
calmer  temper  would  not  have  ventured  upon — unscrupulous 
enough,  where  the  gratification  of  his  passions  was  concerned, 
to  sport  with  the  fiette  of  thousands,  and  at  the  same  time 
politic  enough  to  hold  in  leading-strings  such  a  people  as  the 
Bohemians  then  were.     He  had  already  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  troubles  under  Eodolph's  administration ;  and  the  Let- 
ter  of  Majesty  which  the  States  had  extorted  from  that  Em- 
peror, was  chiefly  to  be  laid  to  his  merit.     The  court  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  as  burgrave  or  castellan  of  Calstein,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Bohemian  crown,  and  of  the  national  charter. 
But  the  nation  had  placed  in  his  hands  something  fox  more 
important — ito^^/"— with  the  ofl&ce  of  defender  or  protector  of 
the  faith.     The  aristocracy  by  which  the  Emperor  was  ruled, 
imprudently  deprived  him  of  this  harmless  guardianship  of 
the  dead,  to  leave  him  his  full  influence  over  the  living. 
They  took  from  him  his  office  of  burgrave,  or  constable  of 
the  castle,  which  had  rendered  him  dependent  on  the  court, 
thereby  opening  his  eyes  to  the  importance  of   the  other 
which  remained,  and  wounded  his  vanity,  which  yet  was  the 
thing  that  made  his  ambition  harmless.     From  this  moment 
he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  of  revenge ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  it  was  not  long  wanting. 
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In  the  Eoyal  Letter  which  the  Bohemians  had  extorted 
from  Eodolph  II.,  as  well  as  in  the  German  religious  treaty, 
one  material  article  remained  undetermined.  All  the  privi- 
leges granted  hy  the  latter  to  the  Protestants,  were  conceived 
in  favour  of  the  Estates  or  governing  hodies,  not  of  the  sub- 
jects; for  only  to  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  had  a 
toleration,  and  that  precarious,  been  conceded.  The  Bohe- 
mian Letter  of  Majesty,  in  the  same  manner,  spoke  only  of 
the  Estates  and  imperial  towns,  the  magistrates  of  which  had 
contrived  to  obtain  equal  privileges  witi  the  former.  These 
alone  were  free  to  erect  churches  and  schools,  and  openly  to 
celebrate  their  Protestant  worship :  in  all  other  towns,  it  was 
left  entirely  to  the  government  to  which  they  belonged,  to  de- 
termine the  religion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Estates  of  the 
Empire  had  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  in  its  fullest 
extent ;  the  secular  indeed  without  opposition ;  while  the  ec- 
clesiastical, in  whose  case  the  declaration  of  Ferdinand  had 
limited  this  privilege,  disputed,  not  without  reason,  the  validity 
of  that  limitation.  What  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  reli- 
gious treaty,  was  left  still  more  doubtful  in  the  Letter  of 
Majesty ;  in  the  former,  the  construction  was  not  doubtful, 
but  it  was  a  question  how  fiar  obedience  might  be  compulsory ; 
in  the  latter,  the  interpretation  was  left  to  the  states.  The 
subjects  of  the  ecclesiastical  Estates  in  Bohemia  thought 
themselves  entitied  to  the  same  rights  which  the  declaration 
of  Ferdinand  secured  to  the  subjects  of  German  bishops : 
they  considered  themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  subjects 
of  imperial  towns,  because  they  looked  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
property  as  part  of  the  royal  demesnes.  In  the  littie  town 
of  Klostergrab,  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague ;  and  in 
Braonau,  which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  that  monastery, 
churches  were  founded  by  the  Protestants,  and  completed 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  their  superiors,  and  the 
disapprobation  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  vigilance  of  the  defenders  had  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  the  court  thought  it  might  venture  on  a  decisive 
step.  By  the  Emperor's  orders,  the  church  at  EQostergrab 
^vas  pulled  down ;  that  at  Braunau  forcibly  shut  up,  and  the 
most  turbulent  of  the  citizens  thrown  into  prison.  A  gene- 
ral commotion  among  the  Protestants  was  the  consequence  of 
this  measure;  a  loud  outcry  was  everywhere  raised  at  this  vio- 
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l&tion  of  the  Letter  of  Majesfy ;  and  GouiLt  Thum,  aiuiDEted 
1»7  revenge,  and  particolaxly  called  upon  by  his  office  of  de- 
fender, showed  himself  not  a  little  bosjin  inBamingthe  minds 
of  the  people.  At  his  instigation  deputies  v^ere  summoned  to 
Prague  from  every  circle  in  the  empire,  to  concert  the  neoes- 
saiy  measures  against  tiaie  commoa  danger.  It  -was  resolved 
to  petition  the  Emperor  to  press  for  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners.  The  answer  of  liie  Emperor,  already  ofiensive  to 
^e  states,  from  its  being  addressed,  not  to  them,  but  to  his 
viceroy,  denounced  ti^eir  conduct  as  illegal  axui  rebellioqs* 
jtistified  what  had  been  dcme  at  Elostergrab  and  Bnuuian  as 
the  result  of  an  imperial  maaadate,  and  eontaioed  some  pas- 
sages that  might  be  -constraed  into  threats. 

Count  Thum  did  not  foil  to  augment  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression which  this  imperial  edict  made  upon  the  assembled 
Estates.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  4aa^  in  which  all  who 
had  signed  the  petition  were,  involved,  and  sought  by  WY»rking 
on  their  resentment  and  fears  to  kuny  them  into  violent  re- 
solutions. To  have  caused  liieir  immediate  revolt  against  the 
Emperor,  would  hare  been,  as  yet,  too  bold  a  meaaore.  It 
was  only  step  by  step  that  he  would  lead  them  on  to  this  un- 
avoidable result.  He  held  it,  therefore,  advisable  first  to 
direct  their  indignation  against  the  Emperor's  counsellors; 
and  for  that  purpose  circulated  a  report,  that  the  imperial 
proclamation  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  government  at  Prague, 
and  only  signed  in  Vienna.  Among  l^e  impezial  delegates, 
Ae  chi^  objects  of  the  popular  hatred,  were  the  President  of 
liie  Chamber,  Slawata,  and  Basron  Martinitz,  who  had  been 
elected  in  place  of  Count  Thum,  Burgrave  of  Calstein. 
Bolii  had  long  before  evinced  pretty  openly  their  hostile  fed.- 
mgs  towards  the  Protestants,  by  alone  refusing  to  be  present 
at  the  sitting  at  which  the  Letter  of  Msgesty  had  been  inserted 
m  the  Bohemian  constitution.  A  threat  was  made  at  the  time 
to  make  them  responsible  for  eveij  -violatian  of  the  Xiettei 
of  Majesty;  and  from  this  moment,  whatever  evil  befell  the 
Protestants  was  set  down,  and  not  wiiihout  reason,  to  their  ac- 
count. Of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  noldes,  these  two  had 
treated  their  Protestant  vassals  with  the  greatest  harshness. 
They  were  accused  of  bunting  ihem  with  dogs  to  die  mass, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  compel  ihem  to  popery  by  a  denial  of 
the  rites  of  baptism,  n^arriage,  and  bnnal.     Against  two 
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diaimcters  bo  mipopular  tbe  public  mdigiuitioa  was  easily  ex-' 
dted,  and  they  wore  loaxkod  out  fox  a  fiaorifiioe  to  the  geneiaL 
]ndi^Datio2L 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  1618,  the  deputies  appeared  armed, 
aiid  HL  great  numbers,  ait  the  royal  palace,  and  forced  their 
vay  into  the  hall  where  the  ComiaissiaEiers  Sternberg,  Mar-, 
tniitz,  Ijd[>kowitz,  and  Sktwata  were  assembled*  In  a  thzieat- 
emng  tone  they  demanded  to  know  from  each  of  them« 
idbedier  he  had  tal&en'aaiy  part,  or  had  consented  to,  tbe 
imperial  proelamatioKi.  Sternberg  received  them  with  com- 
posanre,  Martinitz  aad  Silawata  with  defiance.  This  decided 
liiesr  fate ;  Sternberg  and  Lobkowitz,  less  hated,  and  mose 
leazed,  were  led  by  the  arm<out  of  the  room;  Martinitz  .and  Sla- 
WBta  were  seised,  dragged  .to  a  window,  and  precipitated  from 
a  height  of  eighty  feet,  into  tke  caetle  trench.  Their  creature^ 
the  secretary  Fabrioins,  was  thrown  after  them.  This  sin- 
golar  mode  of  execution  naturally  excited  the  surprise  cf 
civilized  nations.  The  Bohemians  justified  it  as  a  national 
custom,  and  saw  nothi&g  remarkable  in  the  whole  aJSair,  ex- 
ceptmgthat  anyone  should  have  got  u|>  again  safe  and  sound 
after  rach  a  foIL  A  dunghill,  on  which  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners chanced  to  be  deposited,  had  saved  them  from  injuxj. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  summary  mode  of  pro- 
oeeding  would  much  ineiease  the  favour  of  the  parties  with 
the  Smperor,  but  this  was  the  very  position  to  which  Count 
Thum  wished  to  bxing  them.  If,  from  the  fear  of  uncertain 
danger,  liiey  had  permitted  themselves  such  an  act  of  Tio- 
koiee,  ikne  certasn  eicpedialion  of  punishment,  and  the  now 
^eaut  necessity  for  their  own  security,  would  plunge  them 
st£U  deeper  into  gmii;.  By  thos  brutal  act  of  self-repress*  no 
loom  was  left  for  irresoluticm  or  repentance,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
a  single  cnsoe  could  be  absolved  only  by  a  series  of  violestces. 
As  the  deed  itself  could  not  be  undone,  nothing  was  left  but  io 
doBunsk  the  hand  of  punishment.  Thirty  directors  were  jop^ 
pcmted  to  or^miae  a  regular  insurrection.  They  seized  upon 
all  the  offices  of  etoba,  Bad,  aU  the  imperial  revenues,  took 
into  their  own  service  tJae  jroyal  functionaries  and  the  soldiersi* 
and  summoned  the  whole  Bohemian  nation  to  avenge  the 
Qomman  cause.  The  Jesuits,  wham  the  common  hatred  ac- 
cused as  the  insitigators  of  every  previous  oppression,  wese 
^ttoiahed  the  kingdom^  aoad  this  hansh  measure  the  Estates 
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found  it  necessary  to  justify  in  a  formal  manifesto.  These 
various  steps  were  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  royal  au- 
thority and  the  laws — ^the  language  of  all  rebels  till  fortune 
has  decided  in  their  favour. 

The  emotion  which  the  news  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection 
excited  at  the  imperial  court,  was  much  less  lively  than  such 
intelligence  deserved.  The  Emperor  Matthias  was  no  longer 
the  resolute  spirit  that  formerly  sought  out  his  king  and 
master  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  people,  and  hurled  him  &om 
tliree  thrones.  The  confidence  and  courage  which  had  ani- 
mated him  in  an  usurpation,  deserted  him  in  a  legitimate 
self-defence.  The  Bohemian  rebels  had  first  taken  up  arms, 
and  the  nature  of  circumstances  drove  him  to  join  them.  Bat 
he  could  not  hope  to  confine  such  a  war  to  Bohemia.  In  all 
the  territories  under  his  dominion,  the  Protestants  were 
united  by  a  dangerous  sympathy — ^the  common  danger  of  their 
religion  might  suddenly  combine  them  all  into  a  formidable 
republic.  What  could  he  oppose  to  such  an  enemy,  if  the 
Protestant  portion  of  his  subjects  deserted  him  ?  And  would 
not  both  parties  exhaust  themselves  in  so  ruinous  a  civil  war? 
How  much  was  at  stake  if  he  lost ;  and  if  he  won,  whom  else 
would  he  destroy  but  his  own  subjects  ? 

Considerations  such  as  these  inclined  the  Emperor  and  his 
council  to  concessions  and  pacific  measures,  but  it  was  in  this 
very  spirit  of  concession  that,  as  others  would  have  it,  lay  the 
origin  of  the  evil.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Gratz  con- 
gratulated the  Emperor  upon  an  event,  which  would  justify 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  the  severest  measures  against  the 
Bohemian  Protestants.  *'  Disobedience,  lawlessness,  and  in- 
surrection,*' he  said,  "  went  always  hand-in-hand  with  Pro- 
testantism. Every  privilege  which  had  been  conceded  to 
the  Estates  by  himself  and  his  predecessor,  had  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  raise  their  demands.  All  the  measures  of  the 
heretics  were  aimed  against  the  imperial  authority.  Step  by 
step  had  they  advanced  from  defiance  to  defiance  up  to  this 
last  aggression ;  in  a  short  time  they  would  assail  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  assailed,  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  In 
arms  alone  was  there  any  safety  against  such  an  enemy— peace 
and  subordination  could  be  only  established  upon  the  ruins 
of  their  dangerous  privileges ;  security  for  the  Catholic  belief 
was  to  be  found  onlv  in  the  total  destruction  of  this  sect.    Un- 
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certain,  it  was  true,  might  be  the  event  of  the  war,  but  in- 
evitable was  the  ruin  if  it  were  pretermitted.  The  confiscation 
of  the  lands  of  the  rebels  would  richly  indemnify  them  for  its 
expenses,  while  the  terror  of  punishment  would  teach  the  other 
states  the  wisdom  of  a  prompt  obedience  in  future."  Were  the 
Bohemian  Protestants  to  blame,  if  they  armed  themselves  in 
time  against  the  enforcement  of  such  maxims  ?  The  insur- 
rection in  Bohemia,  besides,  was  directed  only  against  the 
successor  of  the  Emperor,  not  against  himself,  who  had  done 
nothing  to  justify  the  alarm  of  die  Protestants.  To  exclude 
this  prince  from  the  Bohemian  throne,  arms  had  before  been 
taken  up  under  Matthias,  though  as  long  as  this  Emperor 
lived,  his  subjects  had  kept  withm  the  bounds  of  an  apparent 
submission. 

But  Bohemia  wto  in  arms,  and  unarmed,  the  Emperor  dared 
not  even  offer  them  peace.  For  this  purpose,  Spain  supplied 
gold,  and  promised  to  send  troops  from  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Count  Bucquoi,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
named  generalissimo,  because  no  native  could  be  trusted,  and 
Count  Dampierre,  another  foreigner,  commanded  under  him. 
Before  the  army  took  the  field,  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to 
biing  about  an  amicable  arrangement,  by  the  publication  of  a 
manifesto.  In  thia  he  assured  the  Bohemians,  *'  that  he  held 
sacred  the  Letter  of  Majesty — ^that  he  had  not  formed  any 
resolutions  inimical  to  ^eir  religion  or  their  privileges,  and 
that  his  present  preparations  were  forced  upon  him  by  their 
own.  As  soon  as  the  nation  laid  down  their  arms,  he  also 
would  disband  his  army."  But  this  gracious  letter  failed  of 
its  effect,  because  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  contrived  to 
hide  from  the  people  the  Emperor's  good  intentions.  Instead 
of  this,  they  circulated  the  most  alarming  reports  from  the 
pulpit,  and  by  pamphlets,  and  terrified  the  deluded  populace 
with  threatened  horrors  of  another  Saint  Bartholomew's  that 
existed  only  in  their  own  imagination.  All  Bohemia,  with 
the  exception  of  three  towns,  Budweiss,  Krummau,  and  Pilsen, 
took  part  in  this  insurrection.  These  three  towns,  inhabited 
principally  by  Roman  Catholics,  alone  had  the  courage,  in  this 
general  revolt,  to  hold  out  for  the  Emperor,  who  promised 
&em  assistance.  But  it  could  not  escape  Count  Thum,  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  leave  in  hostile  hands  three  places  of  such 
importance,  which  would  at  all  times  keep  open  for  the  im- 
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penal  troops  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  With  prompt 
determination  he  appeared  before  Budweiss  and  Krunuziaa, 
in  the  hope  of  terrifying  them  into  a  surrender.  E^nuocanau 
surrendered,  but  all  his  attacks  imce  steadfastlj  repulsed  by 
Budweiss. 

And  now,  too,  the  Emperor  began  to  show  more  earnestness 
and  energy.  Bucquoi  and  Dampierre,  with  two  armies.  Mi 
upon  the  Bohemian  tenitones,  which  they  treated  as  a  iLQstile 
country.  But  the  imperial  generals  found  the  maroh  to 
Prague  more  diJ0&cuH  than  they  had  expected.  Eyery  pass, 
eyery  position  that  was  the  least  tenable,  must  be  opened  by 
the  sword,  and  resistance  increased  at  each  fresh  step  they 
took,  for  the  outrages  of  their  troops,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Hungarians  and  Walloons,  drove  their  friends  to  revolt  and 
their  enemies  to  despair.  But  even  now  that  his  troops  had 
penetrated  into  Bohemia,  the  Emperor  continued  to  oSer  l&e 
Estates  peace,  and  to  show  himself  ready  for  an  amicable  ad- 
justment. But  the  new  prospects  which  opened  upon  then,. 
raised  the  courage  of  the  revolters.  Moravia  espoused  their 
party ;  and  from  Germany  appeared  to  them  a  defender  equaUj 
intrepid  and  unexpected,  in  tiie  person  of  Count  Mansleld. 

The  heads  of  the  Evangelic  Union  had  been  silent  but  not 
inactive  spectators  of  ^e  movements  in  Bohemia.  Bodi 
were  contending  for  the  same  cause,  and  against  the  same 
enemy%  In  the  fete  of  the  Bohemians,  their  confederates  ml 
the  faith  might  read  their  own ;  and  the  cause  of  this  people 
was  represented  as  of  solemn  common  concern  of  the  German 
League.  True  to  these  principles,  the  Unionists  supported 
the  courage  of  the  insurgents  by  promises  of  assistance ;  and 
a  fortunate  accident  now  enabled  them,  beyond  their  hopes, 
to  fulfil  them. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  HoiBse  of  Austria  was  humbled 
in  Germany,  was  Peter  Ernest,  Count  Mansfeld,  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  Austrian  officer,  Ernest  von  Mansfeld,  who  for 
some  time  had  commanded  with  repute  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  Netherlands.  His  first  campaigns  in  Juliers  and  Alsaee 
had  been  made  in  the  service  of  ^s  house,  and  under  the 
banner  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  against  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion  and  the  liberties  of  Germany.  But  insensibly  won  by 
the  principles  of  this  religion,  he  abandoned  a  leader  whose 
selfishness  denied  him  the  reimbursement  of  the  monies  ex- 
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pended  in  his  cause,  and  he  transfared  his  zeal  and  a  vioton- 
oos  sword  to  the  Evangelic  Union.  It  happened  just  then 
that  the  Doke  of  Savoy,  an  ally  «f  the  Union,  demanded  as^ 
sistance  in  a  war  against  Spain.  They  assigned  to  him  their 
newly  acquired  servant,  and  Mansfeld  received  instructions  to 
ndse  an  army  of  4000  m^i  in  Germany,  in  the  cause  and  in 
the  pay  of  the  duke.  The  army  was  ready  to  march  at  the 
very  moment  w^en  the  flames  of  war  burst  out  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  duke,  who  at  the  time  did  not  stand  in  need  of  its 
services,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union.  Nothing 
could  be  more  welcome  to  these  troops  than  the  prospect  of 
aiding  their  ocmfederates  in  Bohemia,  at  the  cost  of  a  third 
party.  Mansfeld  received  orders  forthwith  to  march  with 
these  4000  men  into  that  kingdom ;  and  a  pretended  Bohe- 
mian commission  was  giv-ea  to  blind  the  public  as  to  the  true 
snthor  of  this  levy. 

This  Mansfeld  now  appeared  in  Bohemia,  and,  by  the 
occi^>ation  of  Piken,  strongly  fortified  and  favourable  to 
the  Emperor,  obtained  a  firm  footing  iu  the  country.  The 
coimge  of  the  rebels  was  farther  increased  by  succours 
ivhich  the  Bilesian  States  despatched  to  their  assistance. 
Between  these  and  the  Imperialists,  seveiaL  battles  were 
fought,  £ar  indeed  from  decisive,  but  only  on  that  account 
tiie  more  destructive,  which  served  as  the  prelude  to  a 
more  serious  war.  To  check  the  vigour  of  his  military 
operations,  a  negotiation  was  entered'  into  with  the  Emperor, 
and  a  disposition  was  diown  to  accept  the  proffered  mecGation 
of  Saiony.  But  before  ihe  event  could  prove  how  little  siifc- 
ceiily  there  was  in  these  proposals,  the  Emperor  was  removed 
from  the  scene  by  death. 

What  now  had  Matthias  done  to  justify  the  expectations 
^ch  he  had  excited  by  the  overthrow  of  his  predecessor? 
Was  it  worth  while  to  ascend  a  brothers  throne  through 
gmh,  and  then  maintain  it  with-  so  little  dignity,  and  leave 
it  with  so  Htde  renown?  As  long  as  Matthias  sat  on  thei 
throne,  he  had  to  atone  hr  the  imprudence  by  which  he 
had  gained  it.  To  eigoy  the  regal  dignity  a  few  years 
Booner,  he  had  shackled  the  tree  eaL&rcaae  of  its  prerogatives. 
The  slender  portion  of  independence  left  him  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Estates,  was  stiU  &rther  lessened  by  the  en- 
croaidnnents  of  Ms  relfttions.     Sickly  And  childless,  he  saw 
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the  attention  of  the  world  turned  to  an  amhitious  heir  who 
was  impatiently  anticipatmg  his  fate;  and  who,  hj  his  in- 
terference with  the  closing  administration,  was  already  open- 
ing his  own. 

With  Matthias,  the  reigning  line  of  the  German  House  of 
Austria  was  in  a  manner  extinct ;  for  of  all  the  sons  of  Max- 
imilian, one  only  was  now  alive,  the  weak  and  childless  Arch- 
duke Albert,  in  the  Netherlands,  who  had  already  renounced 
his  claims  to  the  inheritance  .in  favour  of  the  line  of  Gratz. 
The  Spanish  House  had  also,  in  a  secret  bond,  resigned  its 
pretensions  to  the  Austrian  possessions  in  behalf  of  the  Arch- 
auke  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  in  whom  the  branch  of  Hapsburg 
was  about  to  put  forth  new  shoots,  and  the  former  greatness 
of  Austria  to  experience  a  revival. 

The  father  of  Ferdinand  was  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  Styria,  the  yoimgest  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  II. ;  his  mother  a  princess  of  Bavaria. 
Having  lost  his  father  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  intrusted 
by  the  archduchess  to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Bavaria,  under  whose  eyes  he  was  instructed 
and  educated  by  Jesuits  at  the  Academy  of  Ingolstadt.  What 
principles  he  was  likely  to  imbibe  by  his  intercourse  with  a 
prince,  who  from  motives  of  devotion  had  abdicated  his  govern- 
ment, may  be  easily  conceived.  Care  was  taken  to  point  out 
to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weak  indulgence  of  Maximilian's 
house  towards  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the 
consequent  troubles  of  their  dominions;  on  the  other,  the 
blessings  of  Bavaria,  and  the  inflexible  religious  zeal  of  its 
rulers:  between  these  two  examples  he  was  left  to  choose 
for  himself. 

Formed  in  this  school  to  be  a  stout  champion  of  the  faith, 
and  a  prompt  instrument  of  the  church,  he  left  Bavaria,  after 
a  residence  of  five  years,  to  assume  the  government  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  Estates  of  Camiola,  Carinthia, 
and  Styria,  who,  before  doing  homage,  demanded  a  guarantee 
for  freedom  of  religion,  were  told  Qiat  religious  liberty  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  allegiance.  The  oath  was  put  to 
them  without  conditions,  and  unconditionally  taken.  Many 
years,  however,  elapsed,  ere  the  designs  which  had  been 
planned  at  Ingolstadt  were  ripe  for  execution.  Before  at- 
tempting to  carry  them  into  effect,  he  sought  in  person  at 
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Loretto  the  f&vour  of  the  Virgin,  and  received  the  apostolic 
benediction  in  Borne  at  the  feet  of  Clement  VIII. 

These  designs  were  nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  of 
Protestantism  from  a  country  where  it  had  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  and  had  been  legally  recognized  by  a  formal  act 
of  toleration,  granted  by  his  father  to  the  noble  and  knightly 
estates  of  the  land.  A  grant  so  formally  ratified  could  not 
be  revoked  without  danger;  but  no  difficulties  could  deter 
the  pious  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.  The  example  of  other  states, 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  whicn  within  their  own 
territories  had  exercised  unquestioned  a  right  of  reformation, 
and  the  abuse  which  the  Estates  of  Styria  made  of  their  re- 
ligions liberties,  would  serve  as  a  justification  of  this  violent 
procedure.  Under  the  shelter  of  an  absurd  positive  law, 
those  of  equity  and  prudence  might,  it  was  thought,  be  safely 
despised.  In  the  execution  of  these  unrighteous  designs,  Fer- 
dinand did,  it  must  he  owned,  display  no  common  courage 
and  perseverance.  Without  tumult,  and  we  may  add,  witi^- 
oat  cruelty,  he  suppressed  the  Protestant  service  in  one 
town  after  another,  and  in  a  few  years,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Germany,  this  dangerous  work  was  hrought  to  a 
successful  end. 

But,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  admired  him  as  a  hero, 
and  the  champion  of  the  church,  the  Protestants  hegan  to 
combine  against  him  as  against  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 
And  yet  Matthias's  intention  to  bequeath  to  him  the  suC" 
cesMon,  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  the  elective 
states  of  Austria.  Even  the  Bohemians  agreed  to  receive 
bim  as  their  future  king,  on  very  favourahle  conditions.  It 
was  not  until  afterward,  when  they  had  experienced  the 
pernicious  influence  of  his  councils  on  the  administration 
of  the  Emperor,  that  their  anxiety  was  first  excited ;  and 
then  several  projects,  in  his  handwriting,  which  an  imlucky 
chance  threw  into  their  hands,  as  they  plainly  evinced  his  dis- 
position towards  them,  carried  their  apprehension  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  In  particular,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  secret  femily  com- 
pact with  Spain,  'by  which,  in  default  of  heirs-male  of  his  own 
My,  Ferdinand  bequeathed  to  that  crown  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, without  first  consulting  the  wishes  of  that  nation,  and 
"^thout  regard  to  its  right  of  free  election.  The  many  enemies, 
too,  which  by  his  reforms  in  Styria  that  prince  had  provoked 
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among  the  Protestants,  were  reij  pngudicial  to  his  intenestB 
in  Bohemia;  and  some  Styrion  emigrants,  who  had  taken 
refage  there,  bringing  with  them  into  their  adopted  coantiy 
hearts  overflowing  with  a  desire  of  re^nge,  were  partienlailj 
active  in  exciting  the  flame  of  revolt  Tims  ill-affected  did 
Ferdinand  find  the  Bohemians,  when  he  succeeded  Matthiaa. 

So  bad  an  understanding  between  the  nation  and  the  candi- 
date for  the  throne,  would  hove  raised  a  storm  even  in  the 
most  peaceable  succession ;  how  much  more  so  at  the  present 
moment,  before  the  ardour  of  insarreetiDik  had  cooled;  wbea 
the  nation  had  just  recovered  its  dignity,  and  reasserted  its 
rights ;  when  thej  still  held  arms  in  their  hands^  and  the 
consciousness  of  unity  had  awakened  an  enthusiastic  reliance 
on  their  own  strength  ;*when  by  past  success,  by  theprDaoises 
of  foreign  assistance,  and  bj  visionary-  expectations  of  the 
future,  Sieir  courage  had  been  raised  to  an  undoubting  con- 
fidence. Disregarding  the  rights  already  conferred  on  Fer- 
dinand, the  Estates  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  tkeir 
right  of  election  entirely  unfettered.  <  All  hopes  of  their 
peaceM  submission  were  at  an  end,  and  if  Ferdinand  wished 
still  to  wear  the  crown  of  Bohemia^  he  must  choose  between 
purchasing  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  would  make  a  crown 
desirable,  or  winning  it  sword  in  hand. 

But  with  what  means  was  it  to  be  won?  Turn  his  eyes 
where  he  would,  the  fire  of  revolt  was  burning.  Silesia  had 
already  joined  the  insurgents  in  Bohemia;  Moiavia  was  on 
the  point  of  following  its^  example.  In  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  the  spirit  of  Hberty  was  awake,  as  it  had  been  muter 
Bodolph,  and  the  Estates  refused  to  do  homage.  Himgaxy 
was  menaced  with  an  inroad  by  Prince  Bethlem  Gabor,  on 
the  side  of  Transylvania;  a  secret  arming  among  the  Turks 
spread  consternation  among  the  provinces  to  the  eastward; 
and,  to  complete  his  perplexities  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
tiie  Protestants  also,  stimulated  by  the  general  example,  were 
again  raising  their  heads.  In  that  quarter,  their  numbers 
were  overwhelming ;  in  most  places  they  had  possession  of 
the  revenues  which  Ferdinand  would  need  £»r  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war.  The  neutral  began  to  waver,  the  faithful 
to  be  discouraged,  the  turbulent  alone  to  be  animated  and 
confident.  One  half  of  Germany  encouraged  the  rebels,  the 
odier  ina45tively  awaited  the  issue;  Spanish  assistance  wag 
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sdH  yeiy  remote.    The  moment  ^vMch  had  hron^  Him 
eyerj  thing,  threatened  also  lo  deprive  him  of  all. 

And  when  he  now,  jieMin^  to  the  s^m  law  of  neeeeeitj, 
made  overtures  to  the  Bohemian  rebels,  all  hia  proposw 
for  peace  were  insoiently  rejected.  Count  Thum,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  entered  Moraiia  to  bring  this  province, 
ifhich  alone  continued  to  waver,  to  a  decisioiu  The  a^ 
pearance  of  their  Mends  is  the  signal  of  revolt  for  the 
Moittvian  Protestants.  Brinm  is  taken,  the  remainder  of  the 
eotintiy  yields  with  free  will,  throughout  the  province  govern- 
qtent  and  religion  are  ehanged.  Swelling  as  it  flows,  the 
tdrrent  of  rebellion  poors  down  v^n  Austria,  where  a  party, 
holding  similar  sentiments,  receives  it  with  a  joyful  conemr- 
renee.  Henceforth,  lihere  should  be  no  more  distinctions  of 
religion;  equality  of  rights  should  be  guaranteed  to  all 
Chnstian  churdties.  They  hear  that  a  foreign  force  has  been 
kiTxted  into  the  country  to  oppress  the  Bohemians.  Let  them 
be  sought  out,  and  the  enemies  of  liberty  pnrsued  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Not  an  eenn  is  raised  in  defence  of  the  Arch- 
duke, and  the  rebels,  at  length,  encamp  before  Vienna  to 
benege  their  sovereign. 

Ferdinand  had  sent  his  cMLdren  i^om  Gratz,  where  they 
were  no  longer  safe,  to  the  Tyrol ;  he  himsdf  awaited  the 
insurgents  in  his  capital.  A  handfol  of  soldiers  was  all  he 
could  oppose  to  the  enraged  multitude ;  these  few  were  with- 
out pay  or  provisions,  and  therefore  little  to  be  depended  on. 
Vienna  was  unprepared  for  a  long  siegfe.  The  party  of  the 
Protestants,  ready  at  any  moment  to  join  the  Bi^mians,  had 
the  preponderance  in  tne  city;  those  in  the  country  had 
already  begun  to  levy  tro<^s  against  him.  Already,  in  imagin- 
ttioD,  the  Protestant  populace  saw  the  £mperor  shut  up  in  a 
monastery,  his  territories  divided,  and  his  children  educated 
as  Protestants.  Confiding  in  secret,  and  surrounded  by  public 
^mies,  he  saw  the  chasm  every  moment  widening  to  engulf 
His  hopes  and  even  himself.  The  Bohemian  bullets  were 
aheady  falling  upon  the  imperial  palace,  when  sixteen  Austrian 
Wons  forcibly  entered  Im  chamber,  and  inveighing  against 
liim  with  loud  and  bitter  reproaches,  endeavoured  to  iorce  him 
into  a  confederation  with  the  Bohemians.  One  of  them, 
Beizing  him  by  the  button  of  his  doublet,  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  menace,  "  Ferdinand,  wilt  thou  sign  it?" 
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Who  would  not  be  pardoned  had  he  wavered  in  this  frightfbl 
situation  ?  Yet  Ferdinand  still  remembered  the  dignity  of  a 
Eoman  emperor.  No  altematiye  seemed  left  to  him  but  an 
immediate  flight  or  submission;  laymen  urged  him  to  the 
one,  priests  to  the  other.  If  he  abandoned  ^e  city,  it  would 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands;  with  Vienna,  Austria  was  lost; 
with  Austria,  the  imperial  throne.  Ferdinand  abandoned  not 
his  capital,  and  as  little  would  he  hear  of  conditions. 

The  Archduke  is  still  engaged  in  altercation  with  the 
deputed  barons,  when  all  at  once  a  sound  of  trumpets  is  heard 
in  the  palace  square.  Terror  and  astonishment  take  posses- 
sion of  aU  present ;  a  fearfol  report  pervades  the  palace ;  one 
deputy  after  another  disappears.  Many  of  the  nobility  and 
the  citizens  hastily  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Thum.  This 
sudden  change  is  efifected  by  a  regiment  of  Dampierre's 
cuirassiers,  who  at  that  moment  marched  into  the  city  to 
defend  the  Archduke.  A  body  of  infantiy  soon  followed; 
reassured  by  their  appearance,  several  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
citizens,  and  even  the  students  themselves,  take  up  arms.  A 
report  which  arrived  just  at  the  same  time  from  Bohemia 
made  his  deliverance  complete.  The  Flemish  general, 
Bucquoi,  had  totally  defeated  Count  Mansfeld  at  Budweiss, 
and  was  marching  upon  Prague.  The  Bohemians  hastily 
broke  up  their  camp  before  Vienna  to  protect  their  own 
capital. 

And  now  also  the  passes  were  free  which  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of,  in  order  to  obstruct  Ferdinand's  progress 
to  his  coronation  at  Frankfort.  If  the  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne  was  important  for  the  plans  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  it 
was  of  still  greater  consequence  at  the  present  moment,  when 
his  nomination  as  Emperor  would  afford  the  most  unsuspicious 
and  decisive  proof  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  give 
him  a  hope  of  support  from  the  Empire.  But  the  same  cabal 
which  opposed  him  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  laboured  also 
to  counteract  him  in  his  canvass  for  the  imperial  dignity.  No 
Austrian  prince,  they  maintained,  ought  to  ascend  the  throne ; 
least  of  all  Ferdinand,  the  bigoted  persecutor  of  their  religion, 
the  slave  of  Spain  and  of  the  Jesuits.  To  prevent  this,  the 
crown  had  been  offered,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Matthias, 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  on  his  refusal,  to  the  Duke  of 
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Savoj.    As  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  settling  with 
the  latter  the  conditions  of  acceptance,  it  was  sought,  at  all 
events,  to  delay  the  election  till  some  decisive  blow  in  Austria 
or  Bohemia  should  annihilate  all  the  hopes  of  Ferdinand,  and 
incapacitate  him  from  any  competition  for  this  dignity.     The 
members  of  the  Union  left  no  stone  unturned  to  gain  over 
from  Ferdinand  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  which  was  bound 
to  Anstnan  interests;   they  represented  to  this  court  the 
dangers  with  which  the  Protestant  religion,  and  even  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  were  threatened  by  the  principles  of 
this  prince  and  his  Spanish  alliance.     By  the  elevation  of 
Ferdinand  to  the  imperial  throne,  Germany,  they  further 
asserted,  would 'be  inyolved  in  the  private  quarrels  of  this 
piince,  add  bring  upon  itsell  the  arms  of  Bohemia.     But  in 
spite  of  all  opposing  influents,  the  day  of  election  was  fixed, 
Ferdinand  summoned  to  it  as  lawful  king  of  Bohemia,  and  his 
electoral  vote,  after  a  fruitless  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Bohemian  Estates,  acknowledged  to  be  good.     The  votes  of 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates  were  for  him,  Saxony  was 
&voiiiable  to  him,  Brandenburg  made  no  opposition,  and  a 
decided  majority  declared  him  Emperor  in  1619.     Thus  he 
saw  the  most  doubtful  of  his  crowns  placed  first  of  all  on  his 
head;  but  a  few  days  after  he  lost  that  which  he  had  reckoned 
among  the  most  certain  of  his  possessions^  While  he  was  thus 
elected  Emperor  in  Frankfort,  he  was  in  Prague  deprived  of 
the  Bohemian  throne. 

Almost  all  of  his  German  hereditaiy  dominions  had  in  the 
meantime  entered  into  a  formidable  league  with  the  Bohemians, 
whose  insolence  now  exceeded  all  bounds.  In  a  general  Diet, 
the  latter,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1619,  proclaimed  the  Emperor 
an  enemy  to  the  Bohemian  religion  and  liberties,  who  by  his 
pernicious  counsels  had  alienated  from  them  the  affections  of 
the  late  Emperor,  had  famished  troops  to  oppress  them,  had 
given  their  country  as  a  prey  to  formgners,  and  finally,  in 
contravention  of  the  nationad  rights,  had  bequeathed  the 
crown,  by  a  secret  compact,  to  Spain :  they  therefore  declared 
that  he  had  forfeited  whatever  title  he  might  otherwise  have 
had  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  a  new  elec- 
tion. As  this  sentence  was  pronounced  by  Protestants,  their 
choice  could  not  well  fall  upon  a  Boman  Catholic  prince, 
though,  to  saTe  appeaxances,  some  yoices  were  raised  for 
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BttTarift  and  S&ray.  B«t  th»  Tiolnt  raligiouB  fliiTinnspty« 
wbkk  dhridedtiabe  evangeliori  aadtba  reformed  pmrti^  among 
the  Protestazits,  inmeded  for  some  toBM  tber  eleetkm  evoi.  d  a 
Protestant  king ;  tm  at  kat  tbi  address  and  activity  of  tiie 
Calvinists  eaarried  tlie  ds^r  ham  ^a  anaiarical;  saitezianl^  ot 
the  Lutlienuis. 

Among  all  the  piiaaes  wh0>  imve  competkom  for  this 
dignity,  the  Elector  Pabtina  Fiederid&  V.  had  tha  best 
grounded  ekima  on  tha  ccB&dflmce  aad  gratitude  of  the 
Bohemians;  and  among  Utem  a^  there  was  no  oiie  i&  wboae 
case  the  private  in^teresta  of  paatjcalaar  Estabea^  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people,  seemed  to  be  JHatvied  bj  a»  many  Gonsi- 
demtions  of  state.  Fxedsiick  V.  laaa  of  a  free  and  liyoly 
spirit,  of  great  goodness  of  heart,,  and  regal  Eberality.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  Calvmistie  Tpasty  in  G^ZBoany,  the,  leader 
of  the  Union,  whose  resomeea  were  at  hia  cBfifoaaL,  a  near 
relation  of  the  Duke  of  Barazia,  and  a  sonriorlaw  of  tdna  King 
of  Great  Britain,  who  might  land  hsm  hia  powerful  support 
All  these  considerations  wore  promiafintly  and  suceessfally 
brought  forward  by  tibie  GabinistB,  and  Frederick  Y.  was 
chosen  king  by  the  Assembly  all  Pxagua,.  amidst,  prayexa  sod 
tears  of  joy. 

The  whole  preeeedings  oC  Kba  Diet  at  PmgfOB  had  beea 
premeditated,  and  Fredaekk  himaeH  had  taken,  toa  aictiTC  a 
share  m  the  nutter  to  ML  at  aE  aavprified  at  tha  ofiBer  made 
to  him  by  the  Bohemians.  But  now  the^  jmniediiBte  glitter  of 
iSns  ^rene  dazzled  him,  aosd  tie  maii^utuda  both  of  hja  eleva- 
tion and  his  delinquency  maJe  laia^  weak  mind,  to  tremble. 
After  the  usual  manner  of  piwIiiMHiwwiis  Sjpirite^  he  sought  to 
eenfirm  himseM  in  hda  purpose  by  tfaa  opuuona.  of  others ;  but 
ftese  opinions  had  no  wei^t  miScL  him  when  they  ran  counter 
to  his  own  cheri^ed  wisdias*  Sasony  and  Bavaria,  of  whom 
b.e  sought  advice,  all  kis  brotiber  doctors,  all  ^dsuo  compared 
Mie  magnitude  of  tlM  design  witk  kia  capacitiea  and  resources, 
warned  him  of  tha  danger  inta  whadi  he-  waa  about  to  ruah. 
Even  King  James  of  Enghmd  prefened  to  see  hia  aon-in-law 
deprived  of  this  cro^m,  t^m  fiiat  tha  sacred  majesty  of  kings 
should  be  outraged  by  sa  dangaiinia  a  precedent.  But  of  ^diat 
avail  was  the  voice  of  prudancet  agacoat  the  seductive  gliiitar 
ef  a  crown  f  In  tiia*  moment  of  boldest  determination,,  when 
they  are  indignan%n(ieGtiagtb9  caaaaeiatedbian     of  amoa 


iMA  had  gffferatA  tiMm  for  two  centuries,  a  free  peo^ 
tbrowft  iteelf  iaio  Im  inMS.  Gonfictiiig  m  his  counge,  th^ 
dieose  luxn  ae  their  lettdwr  in  tiiie  d«agei!H»  cvreer  of  glotj 
8Bd  Hberty.  To  Mm,  a*  to  ks  bom  ^Hin|aoii,  an  oppressed 
7ehgi»n  Yoeka  &r  skeltev  hinI  sippoft  agaxnut  its  persecatoim 
Could  he  haife  the  weskneai  to  listea  to  kis  fearsy  snd  to 
betsvf  l&e  earase  of  iciigwii  flod  HSberty^?  Thb  reiigicm  pro- 
ekoboBs  le> him  it& owb  piropdiiobssnee,  a&d  the  w«akB)es»ol  ils 
zividr-4wa-thiid3  of  the  pvmr  of  Aai^aoa  are  now  in  anns 
flgMDst  Adstrm  itself,  widk  a  £bniddalkl»  otHxf edbracy,.  alreadrf 
^ffnied  Ib  Transylvania^  WDoikd,  bf  a  hostile  attach  farther  dia- 
tnet  evea  the  imk  reaHumt  of  ita  poirar.  Coold  izBdiiceme»t8 
fidch  as*  these  fkil  to  anaken  hk  amlitiou^  or  sack  hopes  to 
ODiDaCe  and  ioSame  hia  resolotion  T 

A  few  mem^ste  of  caks  eonsidexation:  T^Rndd  have  sixffieed 
t&shew  the  damgar  of  the  ondertakiiig,  and  ^Is^  comparative 
wortMessness  of  the  prizat  But  the  teiaptatboi  spdfte  to  his 
Ifee^iga;  the  -wansag  onfy  to  Mft  reason.  It  was  his  laia- 
fortoae  that  his  ifeaveai  and  most  inikientiat  coazisellars 
CBpoosed  tke  side  of  Ms  passioas.  The  a^^randiaaesEtent  cd^ 
tbeir  master's  povev  epaoed  to  the>  ambition  and  avariice 
of  his  Pbibtisie'servasts  an  nalimited  fl»Ld  fo-  their  gratifiGtt- 
tion;  Khis  anticipated  tvkiai^  el  tbeir  chon^  kindQed  the 
<Mo«r  ef  th«  Calvinntie  faaaitiev  Could  a  mind  so  weak  as 
Ite  ^  -iSMKliB«B!d  rtssist  the  ddusMoa  ef  his  eounselloia, 
^0  exaggerated  Ms  resooseea  and  hia  atxengtk,  as  much  as 
^^  unlierrste^  those^  of  his  eseaiics ;  ear  the  cxhortatioz»  of 
^  preaekerS)  wke  aameunevd  tke^  eJtaimim  ai  their  faaaticaL 
zeal  as  ike  immediate  inenpiimtBon  ol  heaven  f  The  dreams  ef 
Mfolegy  filled  h»  mini  witin  vimonafj  hopes;  even  kive 
Qn^ned,  witii  its  zRnnastille  lisciziationy  to  eeovplete  tibe 
ndnetion.  **  Had  yen,"  itsmm^M  the  Electress,  **'casx&' 
^ce  enough  in  yewrseif  to  aceept  tha  hand  of  a  king's 
^Q^ter,  amd  have  jmi  misgivings  aheot  taking  a  erown 
^Meh  »  volontarfly  oflisfed  yoct?  I  wimld  ndier  eat  bread 
tt%  kingly  tahie,  than  leacN;  at  th^  eleetood  beard." 

Fiederkk  aecepted  the  Bokenuan  crown.  The  coroni^Eon 
^  celebrated  witk  nnexaa^pled  pamp  at  Pxagne,  &r  the 
nation  displayed  all  its  ridges  in  hesniiOK  ef  its  oiwa  wosk 
Bicsia  and  Mosavia,  Ike  acgoianig  psoviaiBes  to  Baheaiia, 
Mowed  thear  euooB^ev  «d  did  homage  ta  Fssdaridc.    Tbe 
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reformed  fiEdth  "was  enthroned  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom;  the  rejoicings  were  unbounded,  their  attachment 
to  their  new  king  bordered  on  adoration.  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  Holland  and  Venice,  and  several  of  the  Dutch 
states,  acknowledged  him  as  lawful  sovereign,  and  Frede- 
rick now  prepared  to  maintain  his  new  acquisition. 

His  principal  hopes  rested  on  Prince  Bethlem  Grabor  of 
Transylvania.     This  formidable  enemy  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church,  not  content  with  the  principality 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  he  had  wrested  from 
his  legitimate  prince,  Gabriel  Bathosi,  gladly  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  aggrandizing  himself  at  the  expense  of  Austria, 
which  had  hesitated  to  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign  of 
Transylvania.     An  attack  upon  Hungaiy  and  Austria  was 
concerted  with  the  Bohemian  rebels,  and  both  armies  were 
to  unite  before  the  capital.      Meantime,  Bethlem   Gabor, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  disguised  the  true  object  of 
his  warlike  preparations,  artfully  promising  the  Emperor  to 
lure  the  Bohemians  into  the  toils,  by  a  pretended  offer  of 
assistance,  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  alive  me  leaders  of  the 
insurrection.    All  at  once,  however,  he  appeared  in  a  hostile 
attitude  in  Upper  Hungary.     Before  him  went  terror,  and 
devastation  behind;   all    opposition  yielded,    and  at  Pres- 
burg  he  received  the   Hungarian  crown.      The  Emperor's 
brother,  who    governed  in  Vienna,  trembled  for  the  capi- 
tal.     He  hastily  summoned  General  Bucquoi  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists  drew  the  Bohe- 
mians,  a  second  time,  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.     Eein- 
forced  by  twelve  thousand  Transylvanians,  and  soon  after 
joined   by  the   victorious  army    of   Bethlem    Gabor,   they 
again  menaced  the  capital  with  assault;    all  the  country 
round  Vienna  was  laid  waste,  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
closed,  all  supplies  cut  off,  and  the  horrors  of  famine  were 
threatened.      Ferdinand^  hastily  recalled  to  his  capital  by 
this  urgent  danger,  saw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.     But  wa^t  of  provisions,  and  the  inclement  weather, 
finally  compelled  the  Bohemians  to  go  into  quarters,  a  de- 
feat in  Hungaiy  recalled  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  thus  once 
more  had  fortune  rescued  the  Emperor. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  scene  was  changed,  and  by  his  pra- 
dence  and  activity  Ferdinand  improved  his  position  oa  rapidly 
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as  Frederick,  by  indolence  and  impolicy,  ruined  his.     The 
Estates  of  Lower  Austria  were  regained  to  their  allegiancer 
by  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges ;  and  the  few  who  still' 
held  out  were  declared  guilty  of  lese-majestS  and  high  trea- 
son.   During  the  election  of  Frankfort,  he  had  contrived,  hj 
personal  representations,  to  win  over  to  his  cause  the  eccle- 
siastical electors,  and  also  Marimnian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at 
Munich.     The  whole  issue  of  the  war,  the  fete  of  Frederick 
and  the  Emperor,  were  now  dependent  on  the  part  which 
the  Union  and  the  League  should  take  in  the  troubles  of 
Bohemia.     It  was  evidently  of  importance  to  all  the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany  that  tibe  King  of  Bohemia  should  be 
supported,  while  it  was  equally  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor.      If  the 
Protestants  succeeded  in  Bohemia,  all  the  Eoman  Catholic 
princes  in  Germany  might  tremble  for  their  possessions; 
if  they  feiled,  the  Emperor  would  give  laws  to  Protestant 
Gennany.     Thus  Ferdinand  put  the  League,  Frederick  the 
Union,  in  motion.     The  ties  of  relationship  and  a  personal 
attachment  to  the  Emperor,  his  brother-in-law,  with  whom 
he  had  been  educated  at  Ingolstadt,  zeal  for  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  imminent 
peril,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits,  combined  with  the 
suspicious  movements  of  the  Union,  moved  the  Duke  of 
Bayaria,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  League,  to  make  the 
cause  of  Ferdinand  their  own. 

According  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor, 
^hich  assured  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  compensation  for  idl  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  or  the  losses  he  might  sustain,  Maxi- 
mOian  took,  with  full  powers,  the  command  of  the  troops  of 
the  League,  which  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Emperor  against  the  Bohemian  rebels.  The  leaders 
of  the  Union,  instead  of  delaying  by  every  means  this  dan- 
gerous coalition  of  the  League  with  tiie  Emperor,  did 
eveiy  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerate  it.  Could  they, 
they  thought,  but  once  drive  the  Roman  Catholic  League  to 
take  an  open  part  in  the  Bohemian  war,  they  might  reckon 
on  similar  measures  from  all  the  members  and  allies  of  the 
Union.  Without  some  open  step  taken  by  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics against  the  Union,  no  effectual  confederacy  of  the 
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Protestanf;  po«v«n  "vwlo  be  liwked  Ibt.  Thef  seijsed,  ^tuBn- 
fom.  the  preaent  enuHgen^  of  the  tnqUes  in  Bohenaa  to 
Aanand  fzom  ih»  Boaan  C^dM^im  tibe  abditaoiL  of  ^btekr  past 
griemQceMi,  and  fwli  ■eouriij  lor  dba  fulme  exeii^ee  of  mea 
Bdigum.  Ilftef  addbreaeed  this  denuiidL  viiicii  iras  iiM»reov«r 
oaodbied  ia  tlunateiiiiig  laoguage,  to  tke  Dttke  of  Bafaiia,  as 
the  liaad  of  the  Boman  Ca&oika,  and  diej  inaisted  <m  an  iaei- 
aiediate  aodeategoricRi  answer.  MaamttiiaaB  migbt  decide  for 
or  against  them,  still  tiaeir  point  'was  gained;  k^  eonoessioii, 
tf  he  yielded,  would  deprive  tJie  Bomaa  Oadiolic  partj  of  its 
meet  pow^!^l  piotaetor;  Ms  reAiaal  -wojM  arm  the  wbole 
Protestaat  party,  and  reader  iaeritdble  a  nar  in  ^idi  tJiey 
iMped  to  be  the  eonqnerois.  Majimilian,  firmly  attad^d  to 
the  opposite  party  from  so  many  other  cGosiderations,  took  the 
demands  of  the  Union  as  a  formal  declaration  of  hostiHties,  and 
^aiekened  his  prepacationB.  Wliile  Bavaria  and  the  Leagae 
mere  thus  arming  in  the  Emperor's  eause,  negotiations  far  a 
sabsidy  were  opened  with  the  Spomah  court.  All  the  dif- 
ftculties  with  imich  the  indolent  policy  of  thet  ministrf  met 
dus  demand  were  iiappily  surmounted  by  the  imperial  am- 
baesador  at  Madrid,  Count  E^hevenhuller.  In  addition  to  a 
subsidy  of  a  million  of  florins,  which  from  tame  to  time  were 
doled  out  by  this  court,  an  attack  upon  ^ie  Lower  PalatiBfite, 
from  the  side  of  the  Spaoish  Netherlands,  was  at  the  taame 
time  agreed  upon. 

During  these  attempts  to  draw  all  the  Roman  Gatholie 
powers  into  the  League,  the  Protestants  kboured  with  equal 
adivity  to  cement  their  coufedenu^.  To  this  end,  it  was 
important  to  alarm  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  other 
Evangelical  powers,  and  accordingly  the  Union  were  diligent 
in  propagating  a  rumour  that  the  preparations  of  the  Leagae 
lud  for  their  oliject  to  deprive  them  of  the  ecclesiastica} 
foundations  they  had  secularized.  A  written  assuranee  to 
the  contrary  calmed  the  fears  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  whom 
moreover  private  jealoofly  of  the  Palatine,  and  the  insinua- 
tions of  ms  chaplain,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and 
mortification  at  having  been  passed  over  by  the  Bohemians 
in  the  election  to  the  throne,  strongly  inclined  to  the  side  of 
Austria.  The  fanaticism  of  the  I^theran^  could  never  for- 
,;give  the  reformed  party  for  having  drawn,  as  they  expressed 


it,  Bb  wueaj  fiur  frwmcts  into  dM  gnlf  laf  ddwiniBiBi,  md 
s^iecting  tiM  Booian  AaladhriBt  «nlj  to  waike  mia^  £gr  an  Hjel- 
HBdaaoiMu 

Winlo  Fexu^Mcid  used  wmrf  efibit  1»  infroiTO  tbe  vxdb^ 
yaazakib  flitofttaaa  of  litis  si&m,  Frederick  vfas  dailj  ingqin&g 
fab  good  fisnse.  Bj  Ma  close  sod  qiM9du»iable  caxaunamL 
wkh  te  Puuiee  ef  TramsylmDit,  tbe  open  ally  of  tbe  Pert»» 
he  fine  effenee  to  viesk  minds;  md  a  genend  rixmoTir  afr- 
cosed  ion  <if  ftu-dfteiing  ^  oim  ambition  aEt  the  ezpesfflo  «f 
dnsteadOBL,  and  «rmiBg  1^  Tuxks  against  i^QmnsPp:.  Hs 
inaoBflideraAe  J»al  In:  dke  OairaoDstic  sdMiae  insfeated  tbe 
TathfflMns  of  Bokemia,  kisaittaGlEB  on  inmge-^mnesliiii)  iaoensed 
tbe  Papists  of  tins  Idngdon  mjgmnst  Ihim.  New  and  o^jxraso- 
We  JttposlB  alieBated  llie  sActKBUi  «f  oil  Ms  BobjeotB,  33ie 
{lisiqppostttod  hopes  of  tke  Bohfrnrian  ako^ks  ^ooitod  ihek  oeai; 
tbe  afasenoe  of  toei^  mocosoB  obatod  liieir  oonfidaooe.  Iz^ 
stead  efdevotng  faamo^mtfa  loitiruig^eaaergreste  l^al&dit 
of  bis  isiaQgdoim,  FmStieaek  irasted  las  tune  in  amnsemesitB ; 
iostsad  of  filling  iixB  treaswy  hy  Skvrjm  eeoBomy,  be  sqvaa^ 
^red  bis  revtBDius  by  a  fteedlesB  tbeatiical  fom^  and  a 
ariqilafled  nHmifioence.  WiQi  a  lin^iabided  oaveless&ess,  bo 
cU  but  gaze  at  immself  in  bis  new  digiQity:,  and  in  the  ill- 
lined  dNOsiie  t»  -eBjoy  his  cnmn,  be  loigot  ti:ie  more  pressing 
doty  of  seeniing  it  on  bis  boad. 

Bat  ^leady  as  mee  bad  erred  ia  their  opinion  o 
dea/k  bdmself  bad  not  JessTBiscalcriatBd  bis  leieignTesoinoBS. 
Most  of  the  BsenbexB  of  tbe  Unioa  oonsideied  the  affairs  of 
Bobeaoia  as  foceiga  to  the  laal  ois|ect  of  their  coi^ederaey; 
olberB,  who  were  devoted  tp  bim,  were  overawed  by  fisar  of 
tbe  Empefor.  ^ouaiy  and  Hease  Damsstadt  had  aireac^ 
been  gained  over  by  FeidaBand;  Lower  Aastria,  on  wbiba 
sidea  powiecftd  diversion  bad  been  tooiked  lor,  bad  laade  its  oab* 
mission  to  the  Emperor ;  and  BetiiiMn  Oabor  bad  ooraidaded 
atrooe  widi  bim.  By  its  eaiba^ies,  the  court  of  Vieauia  had 
iadoced  Denmark  to  remflon  inactive,  and  tooccii^y  Sweden  ia 
•  war  widi  the  Fdes.  The  repabbc  of  HoUand  bad  enough  to 
do  to  defend  itself  against  the  anas  of  tbe  Spaniards;  Veuoo 
iad  Saxony  renamed  iaoodve ;  King  James  of  ikiglasid  was 
oveneacbedbytlieartifboeof  Spam.  One  friend  after  another 
aidkbrew;  one  hope  vanished  a£ker  aaotber-Hio  xapidlyina 
iew  months  was  eveiy  thing  dbsEDgtd, 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  Union  assembled  an 
army; — the  Emperor  and  the  League  did  the  same.  The 
troops  of  the  latter  were  assembled  under  the  banners  of 
Maximilian  at  Donauwerth,  those  of  the  Union  at  Ulm,  under 
the  Margraye  of  Anspach.  The  decisive  moment  seemed  at 
length  to  have  arrived  which  was  to  end  these  long  dissen 
sions  by  a  vigorous  blow,  and  irrevocably  to  settle  the  relatiou 
of  the  two  churches  in  Germany.  Anxiously  on  the  stretch 
was  the  expectation  of  both  parties.  How  great  then  was 
their  astonishment  when  suddenly  the  intelligence  of  peace 
arrived,  and  both  armies  separated  without  striking  a  blow ! 

The  intervention  of  France  effected  this  peace,  which  was 
equally  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  French  cabinet,  no 
longer  swayed  by  the  counsels  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  whose 
maxims  of  state  were  perhaps  not  applicable  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  that  kingdom,  was  now  far  less  alarmed  at  the  prepon- 
derance of  Austria,  than  of  the  increase  which  would  accrue  to  the 
strength  of  the  Oalvinists,  if  the  Palatine  house  should  be 
able  to  retain  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  Involved  at  the  time 
in  a  dangerous  conflict  with  its  own  Oalvinistic  subjects,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  France  that  the  Protestant 
faction  in  Bohemia  should  be  suppressed  before  the  Huguenots 
could  copy  their  dangerous  example.  In  order  therefore 
to  facilitate  the  Emperor's  operations  against  the  Bohemians, 
she  offered  her  mediation  to  the  Union  and  the  League,  and 
effected  this  unexpected  treaty,  of  which  the  main  article  was, 
"  That  the  Union  should  abandon  all  interference  in  the  af- 
fedrs  of  Bohemia,  and  confine  the  aid  which  they  might  afford 
to  Frederick  the  Fifth,  to  his  Palatine  territories."  To  this 
disgraceful  treaty,  the  Union  were  moved  by  the  firmness  of 
Maximilian,  and  the  fear  of  being  pressed  at  once  bytho 
troops  of  the  League,  and  a  new  Imperial  army  which  was  on 
its  march  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  whole  force  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  was  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Emperor  to  be  employed  against  the  Bohe- 
mians, who  by  the  pacification  of  Ulm  were  abandoned  to 
their  fate.  With  a  rapid  movement,  and  before  a  rumour  of  the 
proceedings  at  Ulm  could  reach  there,  Maximilian  appeared 
in  Upper  Austria,  when  the  Estates,  surjmsed  and  unpre- 
pared for  an  enemy,  purchased  the  Emperor's  pardon  by  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  submission.    In  Lower  Austria; 
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the  dnke  formed  a  junction  -with  the  troops  from  the  Low 
Oormtries  under  Bucquoi,  and  "without  loss  of  time  the  united 
Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces,  amounting  to  50,000  men,  en- 
tered Bohemia.  AIL  the  Bohemian  troops,  which  were  dis- 
persed over  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia,  were  driven  before 
them;  every  town  which  attempted  resistance  was  quickly 
taken  by  storm ;  others,  terrified  by  the  report  of  the  punish- 
ment injBicted  on  these,  voluntarily  opened  their  gates ;  no- 
thing ID  short  interrupted  the  impetuous  career  of  Maximi- 
lian. The  Bohemian  army,  conunanded  by  the  brave  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  retreated  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Prague ;  where,  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  Maximilian 
offered  him  battle. 

The  wretched  condition  in  which  he  hoped  to  surprise  the 
insurgents,  justified  the  rapidity  of  the  duke's  movements, 
and  secured  him  the  victory.  Frederick's  army  did  not 
amount  to  30,000  men.  Eight  thousand  of  these  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Prince  of  Anhalt;  10,000  were  Hungarians, 
\rhom  Bethlem  Gabor  had  despatched  to  his  assistance.  An 
inroad  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  upon  Lusatia,  had  cut  o£f  all 
Eucconrs  from  that  country,  and  from  Silesia ;  the  pacification 
of  Austria  put  an  end  to  all  his  expectations  &om  that  quar- 
ter ;  Bethlem  Gabor,  his  most  powerful  ally,  remained  inactive 
in  Transylvania ;  the  Union 'had  betrayed  his  cause  to  the  Em- 
peror. Nothing  remained  to  him  but  his  Bohemians ;  and 
they  were  without  goodwill  to  his  cause,  and  without  unity 
and  courage.  The  Bohemian  magnates  were  indignant  that 
German  generals  should  be  put  over  their  heads;  Count 
Mansfeld  remained  in  Pilsen,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp, 
to  avoid  the  mortification  of  serving  under  Anhalt  and  Hohen- 
lohe.  The  soldiers,  in  want  of  necessaries,  became  dispirited ; 
and  the  little  discipline  that  was  observed,  gave  occasion  to 
bitter  complaints  from  the  peasantry.  •  It  was  in  vain  that 
Frederick  made  his  appearance  in  the  camp,  in  the  hope  of 
reviring  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  by  his  presence,  and  of 
kindling  the  emulation  of  the  nobles  by  his  example.        . 

The  Bohemians  had  begun  to  entrench  themselves  on*  the 
^Vhite  Mountain  near  Prague,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies,  on  liie  8th  November, 
1620.  Li  the  beginning  of  the  action,  some  advantages  were 
gained  by  the  cavaliy  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  but  the  supe- 
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lior  inimbera  of  liw  manf  VKia  ssotnJizBd  dwan.  Ilie 
<diKFge  of  the  BavmiWBs  and  Wdkom  -wim  irresurdble.  Ifae 
HnngaariBii  ^a^aliy  ^vw  due  ftnt  to  jaitBm±,  Tho  BofaoBuaa 
iB&Dtry  BOOH  foUeiwA  tiicir  annqaile;  and  the  GennaaB  vera 
at  last  cazried  aioz^  widi  tb«ii  in  the  f^smsal  ffi^.  Tea 
CBEHKHiB,  oompoflang  tlkB  idiab  of  FraienokVi  aityieiy,  imiq 
taken  by  tJfie  enemy';  fismr  thcniwmii  Bahmmiami  fell  im  the 
flight  and  on  1^  fidUl;  whale  «iftlM  LafenalistB  and  saldieis 
of  the  Lefi^e  eniy  a  inr  kaadrad  wese  IdilML.  In  leaa  iJua 
an  hour  this  deoifiifv  ao&ai  was  •var. 

Fz«derickim  seated  at  tidde  in  Pn«m,  vbile  hiaana^ 
ivas  thus  oat  to  peoea.  It  ia  pBohabIa  tibat  he  had  notes- 
pected  the  attack  on  this  day,  since  he  had  oideied  an  1nit6^ 
tamment  for  it.  A  laeawnger  snmvaaed  inia  horn,  tahk,  to 
^ow  him  from  liia  ^aOs  the  «Ue  fiightfial  acene.  fie  f»- 
qvested  a  oesaatiea  «f  hostilities  lor  tweaty-fimr  ho«»s  isr  de- 
liberation ;  but  eight  ivaa  aH  theBoke  ef  JBaaaaia  would  aifew 
him.  Fiederiok  amled  himself  of  these  to  fly  bf  night  Ii»bi 
the  capital,  iradi  his  ^nfe,  and  die  chief  officers  of  hm  army. 
This  fli^  me  sa  honied,  dnt  die  Pxinoa  of  Ashak  le&  be- 
hind hdm  his  most  piiimte  papaca,  aad  Faededok  his  cvaim. 
«*  I  know  now  what  I  aan,"  said  this  izBifsrtiiRato  {asBoe  to 
tiiose  who  eodeaToond  to  comtet  him;  "theoe  ave  wtaes 
which  misfottune  only  oaa  taadi  «a,  and  it  is  in  admcsity 
alone  that  prinees  learn  to  JDaaw  thaaaaelfeB." 

Pragnewaa  not  inetrieffably  lost  niiflii  Foederiok's  pasil- 
lanimity  abandoned  it.  The  h^BA  troof  s  dtf  Mansfeid  were 
still  in  Pilsen,  and  were  not  engaged  in  the  atotaon.  Beth- 
lem  Gabor  mi^t  at  any  moawnt  hg^  afriwiied  an  ofSecsiTe 
attitude,  and  <b»wn  off  the  £mperar*a  anay  to  dte  HtangaTiim 
frontier^  The  defeated  Sohemians  might  rally.  Sickness, 
&mne,  and  the  indeaaent  weather,  night  'wear  oud;  the 
enemy;  bat  all  theae  hopea  diaappeared  before  die  iiamediala 
alarm.  Frederick  dreaded  tite  firkfamefw  of  the  Bohonaaasii 
«rho  mi^t  probably  yidd  to  dw  tompta;taoB  to  purchase,  by 
the  surrender  of  has  peman,  die  pardon  of  die  EmpeKsr. 

Tham,  aad  those  of  daas  party  who  wero  in  the  same  ton- 
demnati-Gsi  widi  him,  fonnd  it  eqpially  inexpedient  to  await 
diw  desdny  witfaim  the  walls  of  Pxa^itt.  Hiey  retirod  to- 
^vards  Moravia,  with  a  yitm  of  seeking  ic&^  in  Transylvaaaa. 
iMkiidL  &ed  to  Biedaai,  whero,  howevai,  ho  only  renuuned 


Ashoittii&e.    EUmmvfei&omtikiBmo^  i»  ihB  tmixt  <£  1h& 

The  battle  af  Peagne  luid  iteidnl  Om  into  of  BohfiDaA. 
Prague  surreodeeei.  liia  next  flajte  tiMmtois;  tiie  otiMr 

tOTms  followted  the  esaiBple  •of  lh«  eiqntel*    Tim  JS^ttates  did 
buiMge  wkhoat<uedkioiM»  and  dft6  flane^BS  done  bytfaiDs* 
of  Silesia  and  Mocam.    The  EmpenMr  allowed  ikpee  moutlis 
to  ekpse,  before  iiafttitaling  any  isqwnr  into  die  past    Beta- 
sured  by  this  apparent  clemency,  many  who,  at  first,  had  fled 
in  terror  appeared  again  in  the  capital.    All  at  once,  however, 
tbe  storm  burst  forth ;  forty-eight  of  the  most  active  among 
the  insurgents  were  arrested  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  and 
tried  by  an  extraordinary  commission,  composed  of  native  Bo- 
hemians and  Austrians.     Of  these,  twenty-seven,  and  of  the 
common  people  an  inmiense  number,  expired  on  the  scaffold. 
The  absenting  offenders  -were  euasmoned  to  appear  to  their 
trial,  and  fedling  to  do  so,  condemned  to  death,  as  traitors  and 
oieaders  egaiast  Ms  Catholic  Majesty,  ihmx  estates  .confis- 
cated, and  thear  names  a&xed  to  Ibe  gaUow.    The  propectf 
also  of  the  rebels  who  bad  £dlle&  in  &e  field  ^pvas  aeued. 
This  tynuDny  oii^t  b«ve  been  borne,  as  it  affected  individualfl 
only,  and  while  the  ruin  of  oae  enrich^  acotber ;  but  oaoee  in- 
tolerable  was  the  43ppreasiQn  wbicb  ext^MLed  to  tbe  wbdio 
kJDgdom,  withoiat  exception.    All  the  Protestant  piseai&hBrs 
ware  banisbed  from  the  couaizj ;  the  Bdheaoiaiui  first,  And 
aSerwards  those  of  Germany.    The  Letter  of  Mt^Btjf,  Ferdi- 
nand tore  with  his  own  hand,  land  burat  the  seaL     Seven 
jears  after  the  battle  of  Prague,  ti^  tolesatiou  of  the  Protest- 
aat  religion  within  ihe  Jdngdom  was  entirely  revoked.    Bat 
tiie  violence  which  the  Emperor  allowed  hiroself  Against  the 
religious  pivileges  of  his  subjects,  he  caiefiiUy  abstained 
fena  exercising  against  their  political  constitutioa ;  9ad.  while 
ke  derived  them  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  he  maffianimously 
left  them  the  prerogative  of  taxing  themselves. 

The  victory  of  the  White  Mountain  put  Eerdinand  in  poa- 
session  of  all  bis  ^minions.  It  even  invested  him  witii 
greater  authority  over  them  than  his  predecessors  enjoyed, 
since  their  allegiajoce  had  been  unconditionallj  pledged  to 
faiffi,  and  no  Letter  of  Mtf^sty  m)w  existed  to^llmit  his  sovo* 
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reignty.    All  his  wishes  were  now  gratified,  to  a  degree  sur- 
passing his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  was  now  in  his  power  to  dismiss  his  allies,  and  disband 
his  army.  If  he  was  just,  there  was  an  end  of  the  war — ^if  he 
was  both  magnanimous  and  just,  punishment  was  also  at  an 
end.  The  fate  of  Germany  was  in  his  hands ;  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  millions  depended  on  the  resolution  he  should 
take.  Never  was  so  great  a  decision  resting  on  a  single  mind; 
never  did  the  blindness  of  one  man  produce  so  much  ruin. 


BOOK  II. 

■ 

The  resolution  which  Ferdinand  now  adopted,  gave  to  the 
war  a  new  direction,  a  new  scene,  and  new  actors.  From  a 
rebellion  in  Bohemia,  and  the  chastisement  of  rebels,  a  war 
extended  first  to  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Europe.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  state  of 
affairs  both  in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Unequally  as  the  territory  of  Germany  and  the  privileges 
of  its  members  were  divided  among  the  Boman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants,  neither  party  could  hope  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  encroachments  of  its  adversary  otherwise  than  by 
a  prudent  use  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  by  a  politic 
union  among  themselves.  If  the  Koman  Catholics  were  the 
more  numerous  party,  and  more  favoured  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  the  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  more  compact  and  populous 
line  of  territories,  valiant  princes,  a  warlike  nobility,  numer- 
ous armies,  flourishing  free  towns,  the  command  of  the 
sea,  and  even  at  the  worst,  certainty  of  support  from 
Boman  Catholic  states.  If  the  Catholics  could  arm  Spain 
and  Italy  in  their  favour,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Holland, 
and  England,  opened  their  treasures  to  the  Protestants, 
while  the  states  of  the  North,  and  the  formidable  power  of 
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Turkey,  stood  ready  to  afford  them  prompt  assistance.  Brand- 
enburg, Saxony,  and  the  Palatinate,  opposed  three  Protestant 
to  three  Ecclesiastical  votes  in  the  Electoral  College ;  while 
to  the  Elector  of  Bohemia,  as  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
the  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  was  an  important  check, 
if  the  Protestants  properly  availed  themselves  of  it.  The 
sword  of  the  Union  might  keep  within  its  sheath  the  sword  of 
the  League;  or  if  matters  actually  came  to  a  war,  might 
niake  the  issue  of  it  douhtfdl.  But,  unfortunately,  private 
interests  dissolved  the  hand  of  union  which  should  have 
held  together  the  political  members  of  the  empire.  This 
critical  conjuncture  found  none  hut  second-rate  actors  on  the 
political  stage,  and  the  decisive  moment  was  neglected  he- 
cause  the  courageous  were  deficient  in  power,  and  the  power- 
ful in  sagacity,  courage,  and  resolution. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  by  the  services  of  his  ancestor  Maurice,  by 
the  extent  of  his  territories,  and  by  the  influence  of  his 
electoral  vote.  Upon  the  resolution  he  might  adopt,  the 
fiate  of  the  contending  parties  seemed  to  depend ;  and  John 
George  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  this 
important  situation  procured  him.  Equally  valuable  as  an 
ally,  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Protestant  Union,  he 
cautiously  avoided  committing  himself  to  either  party; 
neither  trusting  himself  by  any  irrevocable  declaration  en- 
tirely to  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor,  nor  renouncing  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  to  be  gained  from  his  fears.  Uninfected 
by  the  contagion  of  religious  and  romantic  enthusiasm  which 
hurried  sovereign  after  sovereign  to  risk  both  crown  and  life 
on  the  hazard  of  war,  John  George  aspired  to  the  more  solid  re- 
nowa.  of  improving  and  advancing  the  interests  of  his  territories. 
His  cotemporaries  accused  him  of  forsaking  the  Protestant 
cause  in  the  very  midst  of  the  storm;  of  preferring  the 
Aggrandizement  of  his  house  to  the  emancipation  of  his 
country;  of  exposing  the  whole  Evangelical  or  Lutheran 
church  of  Germany  to  ruin,  rather  than  raise  an  arm  in  de- 
fence of  the  Eeformed  or  Calvinists ;  of  injuring  the  common 
cause  by  his  suspicious  friendship  more  seriously  than  the 
open  enmity  of  its  avowed  opponents.  But  it  would  have 
^n  well  if  his  accusers  had  imitated  the  wise  policy  of  the 
£lect<nr.    If,  despite  of  the  prudent  policy,  the  Saxons,  like 
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aH  o^enr,  groned  $^  tiie  cmelties  -wtdek  noxked  the  Em^ 
tor's  progresB;  if  all  Geisuuij  ^n»  a  witness  bow  FeidiBtmi 
deceived  hi»  eoafedefites  and  trifled  withi  bis  engeigemesitaL; 
if  even  tbe  Elector  himself  at  last  pefceiml  tbid^-the  mare 
Aame  to  tbe  Empevor  itkn  could  ■»•  budj  betray  aocb  im- 
idicit  confidence. 

If  an  exeessire  r^iaace  on  tii0  Empercnv  uid  the  bope  d 
edUorging  his  tenilMiess  tisd  the  baais  of  the  Eleetor  of 
Sflzeny,  tbe  weaib  €r«org»  WilUazia,  Electoi  of  Biandenbaxg; 
iros  still  more  shamoeMly  fettered  bj  leaf  of  Austria,  anad  of 
the  loss  of  im  dominEonSw  Wbat  was  made  &  reproaeb  against 
these  princes  would  baT«  preserved  to  the  Elector  Pi^Hfiias 
bfis  iame  aasd  bi»  kingdKMii.  A  zaali  conAdenee  in  Ins  untried 
strength,  the  indoenee  of  French  connsdb,  and  the  tenqpte' 
tion  of  a  crown,  had  seduced!  that  nofortonate  piiiiee  into  an 
en/terprise  for  winch  be  bad  neither  adecpmte  geniuB  nor 
political  capacity.  The  partition  cf  hia  territories  onong  di» 
cordant  pimces^  enfbebled  the  Pfchrtmate,  which,  nnited,  ndght 
baye  made  a  kngev  resistance; 

Tbie  partition  of  teffitorj  was  equally  injnciavB  to  the 
House  01  Hesae,  ior  which,  between  Darmstadt  and  Gassel 
religions  dissensieosf  bad  occastoned  a  fatal  division.  The 
Mme  of  Darmstsuit,  adheiing^  to  the  Confessioa  of  AngshaEg, 
bad  placed  itself  under  the  Emperor's  protectxeoi,  who  fbtoosad 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  Calyiaasta  of  Claaael.  While  his  r»- 
Hgious  confoderates  were  sbedding  dieir  bkod  for  their  fkith 
and  their  liberties,  the  Londgvarre  of  Dnnnstadt  waa  wm  enrer 
'by  the  Emperor's  g^.  But  WiHiant  of  Cassdi,  ereiy  way 
worthy  of  his  ancestor  wImk,  a  ceDfiazy  before,  bad  defended 
the  freedom  of  Gerraanj  ogaimt  the  formidable  Charles  V., 
efl^used  the  cause  of  danger  and  etf  kanoor,  Scmenor  to 
tbffti  pusillamnsity  widch  mode  for  moae  pewevicd  pcm0»  bow 
beibre  FerG^nand's  mi^kit,  the  LaaJgrave  William  waa  the 
finst  to  join  tiie  her«»  of  Sweden^  mid  ta>  aet  an  exansple  to  the 
pfincee  of  Cremiany  wbich  att  bad  hesitated  t»  begin.  The 
bokinesff  of  bas  resollve  wa»  eifoalled  1^  tike  steadfaatoesa  of 
bis  persevevaace  and  i^e  nsmr  of  his  expbiies.  He  pbned 
himself  wit^  unsbxinhmg  reacdntieiL  befinre  his  bleeding  eoon^ 
tiy,  and  boldly  confronted  the  feanfdl  enemy,  whose  hands 
were  atiU!  leekmg  firom  the  eaanage  of  Magdeburg; 

"She  Laadgmve  WiSiam  dbaecvea  to  deasend  to  immovtalit^ 
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intb  f&e  heroic  raee  of  Ernest.  Thy  day  cf  Tengeance  me 
long  delayed,  tuxfortimate  Jekn  Frederick !  NeUe  1  nevep-to- 
be-forgotten  prince  F  Slowfy  l^t  brigktly  k  broke.  Tky 
time&r  retofned,  and  thy  lieroic  spirit  descended  on  thy  grand- 
ison.  An  intr^id  raee  of  prmee»  ia&nies  firom  the  Thuringiaxt 
forests,  to  shame,  by  immortal  deeds,  the  ^ust  sentence 
which  robbed  thee  of  the  eleetoiat  crown — ^to  arenge  thy 
offended  shade  by  heaps  of  hioody  saeri^e.  The  sentence  of 
the  eonqneror  eoiJd  deprire  ^e  of  thy  territories,  but  not 
that  spirit  of  patriotism  ^ndneh  staked  tbeza,  nor  that  ehiTal- 
roQs  GDorage  "^ieh,  a  century  afterwards,  was  destined  to 
shake  the  throne  of  thy  descendant.  Thy  yengeanee  and 
that  of  G-ermany  whetted  the  sacred  swo»l,  and  one  heroic 
hand  after  the  other  wielded  the*  izresietible  steel.  As  men, 
they  achiered  what  as  sorereignis  they  dared  not  imdertake; 
they  met  in  a  giorioue  eaose  as  tiie  'mlisiEt  soldLers  of  liberty. 
Too  weak  in  territory  te  attack  the  enemy  with  their  own 
forces,,  they  feeeted  fereign  aaftiHery  against  them,  and  led 
foreign  hamiers  to  yietory. 

The  fiherties  of  Germaoy,  ahandofied  hj  the  more  powezv 
ftd  states,  whcs  howereri  exi^oyed  Bftost  of  the  pciOBperit^ 
accroing  jGrom  them,  were  defended  by  a  few  primces  fi)f 
v'hom.  t2iey  were  ajimost  wi^out  tsI^.  The  possession  of 
tenitozies  and  dignities  deadexied  couirage ;  tthe  want  of  both 
made  heroeai.  While  Saxony,  Brandenbixrg,  aaad  the  rest 
drew  back  in  terror,  Anhalt,  Mansfeld,  the  Prince  ©I  Weimar 
aad  others  were  shed^ng  their  blood  in  the  field.  The 
Bnkes  of  Pbmerama^  Mecklenburg,  Luneburg,  and  Wirtemr 
berg,  and  the  free  cities  el  Upper  Germany,  to  whom  i^ 
name  of  Emperor  was  of  course  a  fc^rmidable  one,  anxiously 
aroided  a  contest  with  such  air  opponeat,.  and  crouehed 
Qtnrmuring  beneath  his  nrighty  arm. 

Austria  and  Bomaxt  CatiboHo  Oennsay  possessed  is 
MazimHian  of  Bftyaria  a  ehampkn  as  prudent  as  he  was 
poweifiiL  Adlberihg*  throughout  the  war  to  one  fixed  phm, 
never  dxvided  between  hisr  rel^on  and  \m  petitieal  iateresta; 
not  the  slayish  dependent  of  Aiffitria»  iHko  wis  kheurii^ 
for  hit  advancement,,  and  trembled  befeve  her  powerful  pro- 
tector, MaximiliiGai  earned  the  territories  and  dunitie*  tbait 
rewarded  hxs  exertronfir.  The  other  Eoraaa  Gawlic  stately 
^vbich  were  cMeffjr  Eeeieimstieal,  toa  uswnlika'  to  mist  dv 
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multitudes  whom  the  prosperity  of  their  territories  allured,  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  war  one  after  another,  and  were 
contented  to  persecute  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  pulpit,  the 
enemy  whom  they  could  not  openly  oppose  in  the  field.  All 
of  them,  slaves  either  to  Austria  or  Bavaria,  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  Maximilian ;  in  his  hand  alone  their 
united  power  could  be  rendered  available. 

The  formidable  monarchy  which  Charles  V.  and  his  son 
had  unnaturally  constructed  of  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  and 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  their  distant  possessions  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  was  imder  Philip  III.  and  Philip   IV.  £ist 
verging  to  decay.     Swollen  to  a  sudden  greatness  by  ^mfrui^ 
ful  gold,  this  power  was  now  sinking  under  a  visible  decline, 
neglecting,  as  it  did,   agriculture,  the  natural  support  of 
states.    The  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  had  reduced  Spain 
itself  to  poverty,  while  they  enriched  the  markets  of  Europe ; 
the  bankers  of  Antwerp,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  were  making 
profit  on  the  gold  which  was  still  buried  in  the  mines  of  Peru. 
For  the  sake  of  India,  Spain  had  been  depopulated,  while  the 
treasures  drawn  from  tiLence  were  wasted  in  the  re-conquest 
of  Holland,  in  the  chimerical  project  of  changing  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  France,  and  in  an  unfortunate  attack  upon 
England.     But  the  pride  of  this  court  had  survived  its  great- 
ness, as  the  hate  of  its  enemies  had  outlived  its  power.  Distrust 
of  the  Protestants  suggested  to  the  ministry  of  Philip  III. 
the  dangerous  policy  of  his  father ;  and  the  reliance  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  in  Germany  on  Spanish  assistance,  was  as 
firm  as  their  belief  in  the  wonder-working  bones  of  the 
martyrs.     External  splendour  concealed  the  inward  wounds 
at  which  the  life-blood  of  this  monarchy  was  oozing ;  and  the 
belief  of  its  strength  survived,  because  it  still  maintained  the 
lofty  tone  of  its  golden  days.     Slaves  in  their  palaces,  and 
strangers  even  upon  their  own  thrones,  the  Spanish  nominal 
kings  stiU  gave  laws  to  their  German  relations ;  though  it  is 
very  doubtfiil  if  the  support  they  afforded  was  worth  the 
dependence  by  which  the  emperors  purchased  it.     The  fate 
of  Europe  was  decided  behind  the  P3rrenees  by  ignor^IIt 
monks  or  vindictive  favourites.     Yet,  even  in  its  debasement, 
a  power  must  always  be  formidable,  which  yields  to  none  in 
extent ;  which,  from  custom,  if  not  from  the  steadfastness  of  its 
views,  adhered  faithfully  to  one  system  of  policy;   which 
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possessed  well-disciplined  armies  and  consummate  generals ; 
wbicli,  where  the  sword  failed,  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the 
dagger;  and  converted  even  its  ambaissadors  into  incendiaries 
and  assassins.  What  it  had  lost  ii^  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  now  sought  to  regain  to  the  eastward,  and  all  Europe 
wd3  at  its  mercy,  if  it  could  succeed  in  its  long  cherished 
design  of  uniting  with  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria 
aU  that  lay  between  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic. 

To  the  great  alarm  of  the  native  states,  this  formidable 
power  had  gained  a  footing  in  Italy,  where  its  continual 
encroachments  made  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  to  tremble 
for  their  own  possessions.  The  Pope  himself  was  in  the 
most  dangerous  situation ;  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  the 
Spanish  Viceroys  of  Naples  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of 
Milan  upon  the  other.  Venice  was  confined  between  t£ie 
Austrian  Tyrol  and  the  Spanish  territories  in  Milan.  Savoy 
was  surrounded  by  the  latter,  and  by  France.  Hence  the 
wavering  and  equivocal  policy,  which  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  had  been  pursued  by  the  Italian  States.  The 
characters  which  the  Popes  held  caused  them  perpetually  to 
vacillate  between  two  contradictory  systems  of  policy.  If  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  found  in  the  Spanish  princes  their 
most  obedient  disciples,  and  the  most  steadfast  supporters  of 
the  Papal  See,  yet  the  princes  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
had  in  these  monarchs  their  most  dangerous  neighbours,  and 
most  formidable  opponents.  If,  in  the  one  capacity,  their 
dearest  wish  was  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
triumph  of  Austria,  in  the  other,  they  h^d  reason  to  bless 
the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  which  disabled  a  4£Lngerous 
enemy.  The  one  or  the  other  sentiment  prevailed,  according 
as  the  love  of  temporal  dominion,  or  zeal  for  spiritual  supre- 
macy, predominated  in  the  mind  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
policy  of  Home  was,  on  the  whole,  directed  to  immediate 
dangers ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  fSar  more  powerful  is  the 
apprehension  of  losing  a  present  good,  than  anxiety  to 
recover  a  long  lost  possession.  And  thus  it  becomes  in- 
telligible how  the  Pope  should  first  combine  with  Austria  for 
the  destruction  of  heresy,  and  then  conspire  with  these  very 
heretics  for  the  destruction  of  Austria.  Strangely  blended 
are  the  threads  of  human  af&irs !  What  would  have  become 
of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  if  the 
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Bishup  of  Rome  and  the  Prince  of  Borne  bad  had  but  one 
interest? 

France  had  lost  irith  its  great  Henry  all  its  importance  and 
all  its  weight  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe.  A  turbu- 
lent minority  bad  destroyed  all  the  benefits  of  ibe  able  ad- 
ministration  of  Henry.  Incapable  minbters,  the  creatures 
ef  court  intrigue,  squandered  in  a  few  years  the  treasures 
which  Sully^s  economy  and  Henry's  frugality  had  amassei 
Scarce  able  tb  maintain  their  ground  against  internal  factions, 
they  were  compelled  to  resign  to  other  bands  the  helm  of 
European  affiiirs.  The  same  ciril  war  which  armed  Germanj 
against  itself,  excited  a  similar  commotion  in  France;  and 
Louis  XIII.  attained  majority  only  to  wage  a  war  with  hii 
own  mother  and  his  Protestant  subjects.  This  party,  which 
had  been  kept  quiet  by  Henry's  enlightened  ppliey,  now 
seized  the  opportunity  to  take  np  arms,  and,  under  the 
command  of  some  adventurous  leaders,  began  to  form  ibem- 
selves  into  a  party  within  the  state,  and  to  fix  on  the  strong 
and  powerful  town  of  Eochelle  as  the  capital  of  their  intended 
kingdom.  Too  little  of  a  statesman  to  suppress,  by  a  prudent 
toleration,  this  oiril  commotion  in  its  birth,  and  too  little 
master  of  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  to  direct  them  with 
energy,  Louis  XIII.  was  reduced  to  the  degradation  of  pur- 
<diasing  the  submission  of  the  rebels  by  large  sums  of  money. 
Though  policy  might  incline  him,  in  one  jpoint  of  yiew,  to 
assist  the  Bohenuan  insurgents  against  Austria,  the  son  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  now  compelled  to  be  an  inactiTe 
spectator  of  their  destruction,  happy  enough  if  the  Calvinists 
in  his  0^  dominions  did  not  unseasonably  bethink  them  of 
their  confederates  beyond  the  Rhine.  A  great  mind  at  the 
helm  of  state  would  have  reduced  the  Protestants  in  France 
to  obedience,  while  it  fought  for  the  independence  of  their  Ger- 
man brethren.  But  Henry  IV .  was  no  more,  and  Richeliea  had 
not  yet  revived  his  system  of  policy. 

While  the  glory  of  France  was  thus  upon  the  wane,  the 
emancipated  republic  of  Holland  was  completing  the  &bric 
of  its  greatness.  The  enthusiastic  courage  had  not  yet  died 
amy  which,  enkindled  by  the  House  of  Orange,  had  converted 
this  mercantile  people  into  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  had 
enabled  them  to  maintain  their  independence  in  a  bloody 
war  against  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Aware  how  much  they 
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owed  their  ovm  liberty  to  ferdgii  support,  these  repablieans 
were  ready  to  assist  their  Germaa  brethren  in  a  similar 
case,  and  the  more  so,  as  botii  were  opposed  to  the  same 
enemy,  and  the  liberty  of  Germany  was  the  best  warrant  lor 
that  of  Holland.  Bat  a  republic  which  had  still  to  battle 
for  its  very  existence,  which,  with  all  its  wonderful  exertions, 
was  acaice  a  match  lor  the  formidable  enemy  within  its  own 
tenitoiies,  could  not  be  expected  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
the  necessary  work  of  aeu-defence  to  employ  them  with  a 
magDanimous  policy  in  protecting  foreign  states. 

England  too,  though  now  united  with  Scotland,  no  longer 
possessed,  under  the  weak  James,  that  influence  in  the  afiGurs 
of  Europe  which  the  goTeming  mind  of  Eliisabeth  had  pro- 
cured for  it.  Gonyinced  that  the  wel£Eu:e  of  her  dominions 
d^ended  on  the  security  of  the  Protestants,  this  politio 
princess  had  nerer  swerved  from  the  principle  of  promoting 
eveiy  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  diminution  of 
the  Anstnan  power.  Her  successor  was  no  less  deroid  of 
capacity  to  comprehend,  than  of  Tigour  to  execute,  her  Tiews. 
Wiaie  the  economical  Elizabeth  spared  not  her  treasures  ia 
support  the  Flemings  against  Spain,  and  Henry  IV.  against 
the  Le£^e,  James  abandoned  his  daughter,  his  son-in-law, 
and  his  grandchild,  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies.  While  he 
exhausted  his  learning  to  establish  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
he  allowed  his  own  dignity  to  sink  into  the  dust :  while  he 
exerted  his  rhetoric  to  prove  the  absolute  authority  of  kings, 
be  reminded  the  people  of  theirs;  and  by  a  useless  profusion, 
sacrificed  the  best  pnvilege  of  royalty — the  power  of  dispens- 
ing with  his  parliament,  and  thus  depriving  liberty  of  its  organ. 
An  innate  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  naked  sword  averted  him 
£rom  the  most  just  of  wars ;  while  his  favourite  Buckingham 
practised  on  his  weakness,  and  his  own  complacent  vanity  ren* 
dered  him  an  easy  dupe  of  Spanish  artiflce.  While  his  son-in- 
law  was  ruined,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  grandson  given  to 
others,  this  weak  prince  was  imbibing,  with  satisfaction,  the  in* 
cense  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Austria  and  Spain.  To  divert 
his  attention  from  the  German  war,  he  was  amused  with  the 
proposal  of  a  Spanish  marriage  for  his  son,  and  the  ridiculous 
parent  encouraged  the  romantic  youth  in  tbe  foolish  project  of 
paying  his  addresses  in  person  to  the  Spanish  princess.  But 
bis  son   lost  his  bride,  as  his  son-in-law  lost  the  crown 
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of  Bohemia  and  the  Palatme  Electorate;  and  death  alone 
saved  him  from  the  danger  of  closing  his  pacific  reign  by  a 
-WBX  at  home,  which  he  never  had  courage  to  maintain,  eyen 
at  a  distance. 

The  domestic  disturbances  which  his  misgoyemment  had 
gradually  excited,  burst  forth  imder  his  xmfortunate  son,  and 
forced  him,  after  some  unimportant  attempts,  to  renounce  all 
further  participation  in  the  German  war,  in  order  to  stem 
within  his  own  kingdom  the  rage  of  £eu$tion. 

Two  illustrious  monarchs,  fax  unequal  in  personal  reputa- 
tion, but  equal  in  power  and  desire  of  fame,  made  the  North 
at  this  time  to  be  respected.  Under  the  long  and  actiye 
reign  of  Christian  lY.,  Denmark  had  risen  into  importance. 
The  personal  qualifications  of  this  prince,  an  excellent  nayy, 
a  formidable  army,  well-ordered  finances,  and  prudent  alli- 
ances, had  combined  to  give  her  prosperity  at  home  and  in- 
fluence abroad.  Gustavus  Vasa  had  rescued  Sweden  from 
Tassalage,  reformed  it  by  wise  laws,  and  had  introduced,  for 
the  first  time,  this  newly-organized  state  into  the  field  of  Eu- 
ropean politics.  What  this  great  prince  had  merely  sketched 
in  rude  outline,  was  filled  up  by  Gustayus  Adolphus,  his  still 
greater  grandson. 

These  two  kingdoms,  once  imnaturally  united  and  enfeebled 
by  their  union,  had  been  violently  separated  at  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation,  and  this  separation  was  the  epoch  of  their  pro- 
sperity. Injurious  as  tlus  compulsory  union  had  proved  to 
both  kingdoms,  equally  necessaiy  to  each  apart  were  neigh- 
bourly friendship  and  harmony.  On  both  the  evangelical 
church  leaned ;  both  had  the  same  seas  to  protect;  a  common 
interest  ought  to  unite  them  against  the  same  enemy.  But 
the  hatred  which  had  dissolved  the  union  of  these  monarchies 
continued  long  after  their  separation  to  divide  the  two  na- 
tions. The  Danish  kings  could  not  abandon  their  preten- 
sions to  the  Swedish  crown,  nor  the  Swedes  banish  the  re- 
membrance of  Danish  oppression.  The  contiguous  boundaries 
of  the  two  kingdoms  furnished  constantly  materials  of  na- 
tional quarrels,  while  the  watchful  jealousy  of  both  kings,  and 
the  unavoidable  collision  of  their  commercial  interests  in  the 
North  Seas,  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  dispute. 

Among  the  means  of  which  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  founder  of 
the  Swedish  monarchy,  availed  himself  to  strengthen  his  new 
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edifice,  the  Beformation  had  been  one  of  th6  principal.  A 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  excluded  the  adherents  of  po- 
pery from  all  offices  of  the  state,  and  prohibited  eveiy  future 
sovereign  of  Sweden  from  altering  the  religious  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.  But  the  second  son  and  second  successor  of 
Gustavus  had  relapsed  into  popery,  and  his  son  Sigismund, 
fdso  king  of  Poland,  had  been  guilty  of  measures  which  me- 
naced both  the  constitution  and  the  established  church. 
Headed  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  the  third  son  of 
GustaYUS,  the  Estates  made  a  courageous  resistance,  which 
terminated,  at  last,  in  an  open  civil  war  between  the  undo 
and  nephew,  and  between  the  King  and  the  people. 
Duke  Charles,  administrator  of  the  kingdom  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  had  availed  himself  of  Sigismund's  long 
residence  in  Poland,  and  the  just  displeasure  of  the  states, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  nation,  and  gradually  to  pre* 
pare  his  way  to  the  throne.  His  views  were  not  a  fittle  for- 
warded by  Sigismund's  imprudence.  A  general  Diet  ven- 
tured to  abolish,  in  favour  of  the  Protector,  the  rule  of  pri- 
mogeniture which  Gustavus  had  established  in  the  succession, 
and  placed  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  on  the  throne,  from 
which  Sigismimd,  with  his  whole  posterity,*  were  solenmly  ex- 
cluded. The  son  of  the  new  king  (who  reigned  under  the 
name  of  Charles  IX.)  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom,  as  the 
son  of  a  usurper,  the  adherents  of  Sigismund  refused  to  recog- 
nize. But  if  the  obligations  between  monarchy  and  subjects 
are  reciprocal,  and  states  are  not  to  be  transmitted,  like  a 
lifeless  heirloom,  from  hand  to  hand,  a  nation  acting  with 
unanimity  must  have  the  power  of  renouncing  their  allegi- 
ance to  a  sovereign  who  has  violated  his  obligations  to  them, 
and  of  filling  his  place  by  a  worthier  object. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  completed  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  the  Swedish  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  But  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius  enabled 
the  Estates  to  abridge  in  his  favour  the  legal  period  of  mi- 
nority. With  a  glorious  conquest  over  himself  he  com- 
menced a  r'^ign  which  was  to  have  victory  for  its  con- 
stant attendant,  a  career  which  was  to  begin  and  end 
in  success.  The  young  Countess  of  Brahe,  the  daughter 
of  a  subject,  had  gained  his  early  affections,  and  he  had  re- 
solved to  share  with  her  the  Swedish  throne.     But,  con- 
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fltrained  by  time  and  circumataooes,  he  naade  bis  attachment 
jield  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  king»  aiid  heroism  again  to<^ 
exolosiTe  possession  of  a  heart  which  was  not  destined  bj  xm- 
tore  to  confine  itaelf  within  the  limits  of  quiet  domestic  hs^ 
piness. 

Christian  TV.  of  Denmark,  who  had  ascended  the  throne 
before  the  birth  of  Gusta^Fus,  in  sa  mioad  i^poa  Sweden,  had 
gained  some  considerable  adTantages  OY^r  the  father  of  that 
hero.  GustaYus  Adolphus  hastened  ip  put  an  end  to  Urn 
destructive  war»  end  bj  prudent  aaerifiees  obtained  a  peaoe^ 
in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Czar  of  Museovj.  The 
questionable  £une  <^  a  eonqu^rcHr  nevear  teno^pted  him  to 
n>end  the  blood  of  his  subjects  in  ua^ust  wars ;  but  he  neyer 
€wunk  from  a  just  one.  His  anus  were  successifial  agamst 
Bossia,  and  Sweden  was  augmented  bj  several  important  pro- 
xHuDces  on  the  east. 

In  the  meantime,  Sigismund  of  Poknd  retained  against  the 
son  the  same  sentiments  of  hostilitTf  whieh  the&ther  had  pro- 
TQ^ed«  and  left  no  artifice  untried  to  shake  the  allegiance  of 
bds  subjects^  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  fn^nds*  and  to  emlatter 
his  enemies.  Neither  the  great  qualities  of  his  rival,  nor  the 
Ideated  proofs  of  devoticm  whii^  Sweden  gave  to  her  loved 
monarch,  could  extinguish  in  this  infatuated  pnnoe  the  fool- 
ish hope  of  regaining  his  lost  throne.  All  Gustavus's 
overtures  were  han^tilj  rejected.  Unwillingly  was  this 
reallj  peaceful  king  involved  in  a  tedious  war  with  Poland,  in 
which  the  whole  of  Livonia  aad  Polish  Prussia  were  succes- 
sively conquered.  Though  constantly  victorious,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  always  the  first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  peace. 

This  contest  between  Sweden  and  Poland  falls  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany, 
with  which  it  is  in  some  measure  connected.  It  was  «EK>ugb 
that  Sigbmund,  hima^  a  Eomaa  Catholic  was  disputing  the 
Swedish  crown  with  a  Protestant  |urince«  to  assure  him  the 
active  support  of  Spain  and  Austria;  while  a  double  relation- 
ahip  to  the  Emper<»r  gave  him  a  atiU  stronger  claim  to  his 
]^K)tection.  It  was  h£s  reliance  oin  this  powerful  assistance 
that  chiefly  encouraged  the  King  of  Pokad  to  continue  the 
war,  which  had  hitherto  turned  out  se  unfavourably  for  him, 
and  the  courts  of  Madorid  and  Vienna  failed  not  to  csocouxage 
him  by  high-sounding  promisea.    While  Sigiamund  loeftone 
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place  affcer  another  in  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Prussia,  be  saw 
his  allj  in  Germany  advancing  from  conquest  after  conquest 
lo  tmlimited  power.  No  wander  then  if  his  aversion  to  peace 
kept  pace  with  his  losses.  The  vehemence  with  which  he 
noarished  his  chimerical  hopes  blinded  him  to  the  artful  po- 
licy of  Ms  confederates,  who  at  his  expense  were  keeping  iht 
Swedish  hero  employed,  in  order  to  overtum,  without  opposi* 
tion,  the  liberties  of  Grermaay,  and  then  to  seize  on  the  ex- 
iumsted  North  as  an  easy  conquest.  One  circumstance  which 
bad  not  been  oalculaled  on--~Uie  magnanimity  of  Gustavus->- 
overdirew  this  deceitful  policy.  An  eight  years'  war  in  Po- 
land, 80  far  fh>m  exhausting  the  power  of  Sweden^  had  only 
served  to  mature  the  military  genius  of  Gustavus,  to  inure 
the  Swedish  army  to  warfare,  and  insensibly  to  perfect  that 
flystem  of  tactics  by  wfakh  they  were  afterwards  to  perform 
such  wonders  in  Germany. 

Alter  tins  neciessaiy  digression  on  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Europe,  I  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  history. 

Ferdinand  had  regained  bb  dominions,  but  had  not  indem- 
nified himself  for  the  expenses  of  recovering  them.  A  sum 
of  finrty  millions  of  florins,  which  the  confiscations  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  had  produced,  would  have  sufficed  to  reimburse 
both  himself  and  his  allies ;  but  the  Jesuits  and  his  favourites 
soon  squandered  this  sum,  large  as  it  was.  Maximilian,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  to  whose  victorious  arm,  principally,  the  Emperor 
owed  the  recovery  of  his  dominions ;  who,  in  the  service  of 
reiij^  and  the  Emperor,  had  sacrificed  his  near  relation,  had 
the  strongest  daims  on  kis  gratitude;  and  moreover,  in  a 
treaty  wh^h,  before  the  war,  the  duke  had  concluded  with 
the  Emperor,  he  had  expressly  stipulated  for  the  reimburse- 
meat  of  all  expenses.  FerHauad  felt  the  fall  weight  of  the 
obh^adon  imposed  upon  him  by  this  treaty  and  by  these^ 
ienrieee,  but  be  was  not  disposed  to  discharge  it  at  his  own 
cost  His  purpose  was  to  bestow  a  brilliant  reward  upon  tW 
duke,  but  without  detriment  to  himself.  How  could  this  be 
done  better  than  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
ivbo,  by  fais  revolt,  had  given  the  Emperor  a  right  to  punish 
him,  and  whose  offences  might  be  pamted  in  colours  strong 
cnoogfa  to  justify  the  most  violent  measures  under  the  appear- 
flnoe  of  law.  That,  thai,  Maximilian  may  be  rewarded, 
Frederic  mast  be  forther  penecoted  and  totally  rdnad;. 
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and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  old  war,  a  new  one  must  be 
commenced. 

But  a  still  stronger  motive  combined  to  enforce  the  first. 
Hitherto  Ferdinand  had  been  contending  for  existence  alone ; 
he  had  been  fulfilling  no  other  duty  than  that  of  self-defence. 
But  now,  when  victory  gave  him  freedom  to  act,  a  higher 
duty  occurred  to  him,  and  he  remembered  the  vow  which  he 
had  made  at  Loretto  and  at  Home,  to  his  generalissima,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  to  extend  her  worship  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
crown  and  life.  With  this  object,  the  oppression  of  the 
Protestants  was  inseparably  connected,  More  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  its  accomplishment  could  not  offer  than  those 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  Bohemian  war. 
Neither  the  power,  nor  a  pretext  of  right,  were  now  wanting 
to  enable  him  to  place  the  Palatinate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  and  the  importance  of  this  change  to  the  Catholic 
interests  in  Germany  would  be  incalculable.  Thus,  in  re- 
warding the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  spoils  of  his  relation, 
he  at  once  gratified  his  meanest  passions  and  fulfilled  his 
most  exalted  duties ;  he  crushed  an  enemy  whom  he  hated, 
and  spared  his  avarice  a  painful  sacrifice,  while  he  believed  he 
was  winning  an  heavenly  crown. 

In  the  Emperor*s  cabinet,  the  ruin  of  Frederick  had  been 
resolved  upon  long  before  fortune  had  decided  against  him; 
but  it  was  only  after  this  event  that  they  ventured  to  direct 
against  him  the  thunders  of  arbitrary  power.  A  decree  of  the 
Emperor,  destitute  of  all  the  formalities  required  on  such  oc- 
casions hy  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  pronounced  the  Elector, 
and  three  other  princes  who  had  borne  arms  for  him  at  Silesia 
and  Bohemia,  as  offenders  against  the  imperial  nuyesty,  and 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  titles  and  territories.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  sentence  against  Frederick,  namely  the  seizure 
of  his  lands,  was,  in  further  contempt  of  law,  committed  to 
Spain  as  Sovereign  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  League.  Had  the  Evangelic  Union  been 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bore,  and  of  the  cause  which  it  pretended 
to  defend,  insuperable  obstacles  might  have  preventedthe  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence ;  but  it  was  hopeless  for  a  power  which  was 
iiar  from  a  match  even  for  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  to  contend  against  the  united  strength  of  the 
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Emperor,  Bavaria,  and  the  League.  The  sentence  of  pro- 
scription pronounced  upon  the  Elector  soon  detached  the  jfree 
cities  from  the  Union ;  and  the  princes  quickly  followed  their 
example.  Fortunate  in  preserving  their  own  dominions,  they 
abandoned  the  Elector,  lieir  former  chief,  to  the  Emperor's 
mercy,  renounced  the  Union,  and  vowed  never  to  revive  it 
agam. 

But  while  thus  ingloriously  the  German  princes  deserted 
the  unfortunate  Frederick,  and*  while  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and 
Moravia  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  a  single  man,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  whose  only  treasure  was  his  sword,  Ernest  Count 
Mansfeld,  dared,  in  the  Bohemian  town  of  Pilsen,  te  defy  the 
whole  power  of  Austria.  Left  without  assistance  after  the 
battle  of  Prague  by  the  Elector, "  to  whose  service  he  had 
devoted  himself,  and  even  uncertain  whether  Frederick  would 
thank  him  for  his  perseverance,  he  alone  for  some  time  held 
out  against  the  imperialists,  till  the  garrison,  mutinying  for 
want  of  pay,  sold  the  town  to  the  Emperor.  Undismayed  by 
this  reverse,  he  immediately  commenced  new  levies  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  enlisted  the  disbanded  troops  of  the 
Union.  A  new  army  of  20,000  men  was  soon  assembled 
under  his  banners,  the  more  formidable  to  the  provinces 
which  might  be  the  object  of  its  attack,  because  it  must 
subsist  by  plunder.  Uncertain  where  this  swarm  might  light, 
the  neighbouring  bishops  trembled  for  their  rich  possessions, 
which  offered  a  tempting  prey  to  its  ravages.  But,  pressed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  now  entered  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
Mansfeld  was  compelled  to  retire.  Eluding,  by  a  successful 
strats^em,  the  Bavarian  general,  TDly,  who  was  in  pursuit 
of  him,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and 
there  wreaked  upon  the  bishoprics  of  the  Ehine  the  severities 
he  had  designed  for  those  of  Franconia.  While  the  imperial 
and  Bavarian  allies  thus  overran  Bohemia,  the  Spanish 
general,  Spinola,  had  penetrated  with  a  numerous  army  from 
the  Netherlands  into  the  Lower  Palatinate,  which,  however, 
the  pacification  of  Ulm  permitted  the  Union  to  defend.  But 
their  measures  were  so  badly  concerted,  that  one  place  after 
another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  Union  broke  up,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
in  the  possession  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  general,  Corduba, 
who  commanded  these  troops  after  the  recall  of  Spinola, 
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hastily  raised  the  siege  of  Frankenthal,  when  Mansfeld 
entered  the  Lower  Palatinate.  But  instead  of  driving  the 
Spaniards  out  of  this  province,  he  hastened  across  the  Ehine 
to  secnre  for  his  needy  troops  shelter  and  subsisteiice  in 
Alsace.  The  open  coontries  on  which  this  swarm  of  mao- 
zauders  threw  themselves  were  converted  into  frightfdl  deserts, 
and  only  by  enormous  contributions  could  the  cities  purchaBe 
an  ezempti(m  from  plmider.  Beinfoxced  by  this  expedition, 
Mansfeld  again  appeared  on  the  Ebine  to  corer  the  Lower 
Palatinate. 

So  long  as  sneh  an  arm  fenght  for  him,  the  cause  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  was  not  irretrievably  lost  New  prospects 
began  to  open,  and  misfortmie  raised  up  friends  who  had  been 
silent  during  his  prosperity.  King  James  of  England,  wbo 
had  looked  on  with  indifTerenee  while  his  son-in-law  lost  the 
Bohemian  crown,  was  aroused  from  his  insensibility  when  the 
very  existence  of  his  daughter  and  grandson  was  at  stake,  and 
the  victorious  enemy  rentured  an  attack  npon  the  Electorate. 
Late  enongfa,  he  at  last  opened  his  treasures,  and  hastened  to 
afford  supplies  of  money  and  troops,  first  to  the  Union,  which 
at  that  time  was  defending  the  Lower  PalatinAte,  and  after 
wards,  when  they  retired,  to  Count  Mansfeld.  By  his  means 
his  near  relation.  Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  was  induced  to 
affi>rd  his  active  support.  At  the  same  time,  the  approachms 
expiration  of  the  trace  between  Spain  and  Holland  deprived 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  supplies  which  otherwise  he  might 
expect  from  the  side  of  the  Netheiiands.  More  important 
still  was  the  assistance  which  the  Palatinate  received  from 
Transylvania  and  Hungary.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Gkbor  and  the  Emperor  was  scarcely  at  an  end,  when 
Ihis  old  and  formidable  enemy  of  Austria  overran  Hungaxy 
anew,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  in  Presbuig. 
So  n^id  was  bis  progress  that,  to  protect  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Boucqooi  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  This 
brave  general  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Neuhausel,  as, 
shortly  before,  the  no  less  rstliant  Damfnerre  had  Mien  before 
Presburg.  Gkkbor's  maidi  into  the  Austrian  territoiy  was 
irresistiWe ;  the  old  Count  Thurn,  and  several  other  distxn- 
goished  Bc^emians,  had  united  their  hatred  and  their  strength 
with  this  irreconeileable  enemy  of  Anstria.  A  vigorous  attack 
•»  the  side  of  GermMiy,  while  Gabor  pressed  the  Emperor 
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on  that  of  Himgarj,  might  have  retriered  the  fortunes  of 
Frederick ;  but,  uBfortonatelj,  the  Bokemians  and  Germans 
had  alirajs  laid  down  their  arms  when  Gahor  took  the  field; 
and  the  latter  was  always  exhausted  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  former  began  to  recoTer  their  Tigour. 

Meanwhile  Frederick  had  not  delayed  to  join  his  pro- 
tector Mansfeld.  In  disguise  he  entered  the  Lower  Pala- 
tmate.  of  which  the  possession  was  at  that  time  disputed 
betwe^i  Mansfeld  and  the  Bavarian  general,  Tilly,  the  Upper 
Palatinate  having  been  long  conquered.  A  ray  of  hope  shone 
upon  him  as,  £rom  the  wredi  of  the  Union^  new  friends  came 
forward.  A  former  member  of  the  Union,  George  Frederick, 
Margrave  of  Baden,  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  as- 
sembling a  military  force,  which  soon  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable army.  Its  destmation  was  kept  a  secret  till  he  snd- 
dfioly  took  the  £eld  and  joined  Mansfeld.  Before  commencing 
the  war,  he  resigned  his  Margraviate  to  his  son,  in  the  hope 
of  eluding,  by  this  precaution,  the  Emperor's  revenge,  if  Ins 
enterpnze  should  be  unsuccessful.  His  neighbour,  tiie  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg»  likewise  begu  to  augmient  his  military  foroa 
The  courage  of  the  Palatine  revived,  and  he  labomred  as- 
fflduously  to  renew  the  Protestant  Union.  It  was  now  time 
lor  Tilly  to  consult  for  his  own  safety^  and  he  hastily  sum- 
moned the  Spanifih  troops,  under  Gorduha*  to  his  assistanoa 
But  while  the  enemy  was  muting  his  strength,  Mansfeld  and 
the  Maigrave  separated,  and  tliie  latter  was  defeated  by  the 
Bavarian  general  near  Wimpfen  (1629). 

To  defend  a  king  whimi  hur  nearest  rdatios  persecuted,  and 
who  wa»  deserted  even  by  hia  own  father-in-law,  there  had  came 
&rwupd  an  adventurer  without  money,  and  whose  very  legiti- 
nucy  was  q^eestioaded.  A  sovereign  had  resigned  possessiona 
over  which  he  reigned  in  peaee^  to  hazard  the  uncertain  fortune 
<^  war  in  behalf  of  a  stranger.  And  now  another  soldier  of 
fcrtoae,  poor  in  tenatonal  poaaesskms,  but  rich  in  illustrious 
ancestry,  undertook  the  defence  of  a  cause  which  the  fom^r 
despaired  <£  duastian,  Didie  of  Brunswick,  administrator 
ci  Halberstadt,  seemed  to  have  kamt  from  Count  Mansfeld 
the  secret  of  keeping  in  the  field  an  army  of  120,000  men  with- 
out numey.  Impelled  by  youthful  presumptiMiy  and  influ- 
enced partly  by  ^e  wish  ef  estahtis^bing  his  reputataon  at  the 
expense  of  the  Boman  Caiholk  prkstbood,  ndiom  he  cordiaDgi 
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detested,  and  partly  by  a  thirst  for  plunder,  he  assembled 
a  considerable  army  in  Lower  Saxony,  'inder  the  pretext  of 
espousing  the  defence  of  Frederick,  and  of  the  liberties 
of  Germany.  "  God's  Friend,  Priest's  Foe,"  was  the  motto 
he  chose  for  his  coinage,  which  was  struck  out  of  church  plate ; 
and  his  conduct  belied  one  half  at  least  of  the  device. 

The  progress  of  this  banditti  was,  as  usual,  marked  by  the 
most  frightful  devastation.  Enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the 
chapters  of  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  they  gathered 
strength  to  plunder  the  bishoprics  upon  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Driven  from  thence,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  the  Adminis- 
trator approached  the  town  of  Hoechst  on  the  Maine,  which 
he  crossed  after  a  murderous  action  with  Tilly,  who  disputed 
with  him  the  passage  of  the  river.  With  the  loss  of  half  his 
army  he  reached  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  quickly  col- 
lected his  shattered  troops,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Mans- 
feld.  Pursued  by  Tilly,  this  united  host  threw  itself  again 
into  Alsace,  to  repeat  their  former  ravages.  While  the 
Elector  Frederick  followed,  almost  like  a  fugitive  mendicant, 
surroimded  by  a  posse  which  acknowledged  him  as  its  lord,  and 
dignified  itself  with  his  name,  his  friends  were  busily  endea- 
vouring to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Em- 
peror. Ferdinand  took  care  not  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope 
of  seeing  the  Palatine  restored  to  his  dominion.  Full  of  ar- 
tifice and  dissimulation,  he  pretended  to  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  hoping  thereby  to  cool  their  ardour  in  the 
field,  and  to  prevent  them  from  driving  matters  to  extremity. 
James  I.,  ever  the  dupe  of  Austrian  cunning,  contributed  not 
a  little,  by  his  foolish  ii^termeddling,  to  promote  the  Emperor's 
schemes.  Ferdinand  insisted  that  Frederick,  if  he  would  ap- 
peal to  his  clemency,  should,  first  of  all,  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  James  considered  this  demand  extremely  reasonable.  At 
his  instigation,  the  Elector  dismissed  his  only  real  defenders, 
Count  Mansfeld  and  tine  Administrator,  and  in  Holland 
awaited  his  own  fate  from  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor. 

Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  were  now  at  a  loss  for  some 
new  name ;  the  cause  of  the  Elector  had  not  set  them  in  mo- 
tion, so  his  dismissal  could  not  disarm  them.  War  was  their 
object ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  them  in  whose  cause  or  name 
it  was  waged.  After  some  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mans- 
feld to  be  received  into  the  Emperor's  service,  both  marched 
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into  Lorraine,  where  the  excesses  of  their  troops  spread  terror 
eTen  to  the  heart  of  France.  Here  they  long  waited  in  vain, 
for  a  master  willing  to  purchase  their  services;  till  the 
Dutch,  pressed  by  the  Spanish  General  Spinola,  offered  to 
take  tJiem  into  pay.  Ai^r  a  bloody  fight  at  Fleurus  with 
the  Spaniards,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them,  they  reached 
Holland,  where  their  appearance  compelled  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral forthwith  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  But  even 
Holland  was  soon  weary  of  these  unwelcome  guests,  and  availed 
herself  of  the  first  moment  to  get  rid  of  their  dangerous 
assistance.  Mansfeld  allowed  his  troops  to  recruit  themselves 
for  new  enterprises  in  the  fertQe  province  of  East  Friezeland. 
Duke  Christian,  passionately  enamoured  of  the  Electress  Pa- 
latine, vdth  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Holland,  and 
more  disposed  for  war  than  ever,  led  back  his  army  into 
Lower  Saxony,  bearing  that  princess's  glove  in  his  hat,  aod  on 
his  standards  the  motto  "  All  for  God  and  Her."  Neither  of 
these  adventurers  had  as  yet  run  their  career  in  this  war. 

All  the  imperial  territories  were  now  free  from  the 
enemy ;  the  Union  was  dissolved ;  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
Duke  ChristiaD,  and  Mansfeld,  driven  from  t^be  field,  and  the 
Palatinate  overrun  by  the  executive  troops  of  the  empire. 
Manheim  and  Heidelberg  were  in  possession  of  Bavaria^ 
and  Frankenthal  was  shortly  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Spa- 
niards. The  Palatine,  in  a  distant  comer  of  Holland^ 
awaited  the  disgraceful  permission  to  appease,  by  abject  sub- 
mission, the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor;  and  an  Electoral 
Diet  was  at  last  summoned  to  decide  his  £ate.  That  fate, 
however,  had  been  long  before  decided  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor ;  though  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  circumstances 
favourable  for  giving  publicity  to  the  decision.  After  his  past 
measures  towards  the  Elector,  Ferdinand  believed  that  a  sin- 
cere reconciliation  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  The  violent 
course  he  had  once  begun,  must  be  completed  sucessfully» 
or  recoil  upon  himself.  What  was  already  lost  was  irreco- 
Tenible;  Frederick  could  never  hope  to  regain  his  dominions; 
and  a  prince  without  territory  and  without  subjects  had  little 
chance  of  retaining  the  electoral  crown.  Deeply  as  the  Pala- 
tine  had  offended  against  the  House  of  Austria,  the  services  of 
the  Duke  of  Bararia  were  no  less  meritorious.  If  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  had  much  to  dread 
from,  the  resentment  and  religious  rancour  of  the  Palatine 
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fjuhily,  they  had  ta  much  to  hope  from  the  gntLtode  aadreli* 
nous  zeal  of  the  BttTarian.  Lastl j,  by  the  cession  of  the 
Palatine  Electozste  to  Bayazia»  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
would  obtain  a  decisiTe  prepondeiuice  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, and 'secure  a  permanent  triumph  in  Grermany. 

The  last  dreumstance  was  euificient  to  win  the  support  of 
the  three  EcdesiaBtical  Electors  to  this  innovatioKi;  and 
among  the  Protestants  the  vote  of  Saxony  was  alone  of  any 
importance.    But  could  John  George  be  expected  to  dispute 
with  the  Emperor  a  right,  without  which  he  would  expose  to 
question  his  own  title  to  the  electoral  dignity  ?    To  a  prince 
whom  descent,  dignity,  and  political  power  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  dmrcn  in  Germany,  nothing,  it  is 
true,  ouffht  to  be  more  sacred  than  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  that  iSiurch  against  all  the  encroachments  of  the  Bonan  €a 
tholica.    But  the  question  here  was  not  whether  the  interests 
of  the  Protestants  were  to  be  supported  against  the  Eoman 
OathoHcs,  but  which  of  two  religions  equally  detested,  the  Gal- 
vinistic  and  the  Popish,  was  to  triumph  over  the  other ;  to 
which  of  the  two  enemies,  equally  dangerous,  the  Palatinate 
was  to  be  assigned ;  and  in  this  clashing  of  opposite  duties,  it 
was  natural  that  priyate  hate  and  priTote  gain  should  deter* 
mine  the  e^ent.    The  bom  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  encouraged  the  Emperor 
to  dispose  of  the  Palatinate  by  lus  imperial  prerogative ;  and 
to  apprehend  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  Saxony  to  his  mea- 
sures on  the  mere  ground  of  form.    If  the  Elector  was  aliber* 
wards  disposed  to  retract  this  consent,  Ferdinand  himself 
by  driving  the  Eyangelical  preachers  from  Bohemia,  was  the 
cause  of  this  change  of  opinion;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Elector,  the  transference  of  the  Palatine  Electorate  to  Ba- 
varia ceased  to  be  illegal,  as  soon  as  Ferdinand  was  prevailed 
upon  to  cede  Lusatia  to  Saxony,  in  consideration  of  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  as  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Thus,  in  defiance  of  all  Protestant  Germany,  and  in  mock- 
ery  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  which,  at  his 
election,  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  Ferdinand  at  Eatisbcm 
solemnly  invested  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  Palatinate, 
without  prejudice,  as  the  form  ran,  to  the  rights  which  the 
relations  or  descendants  of  Frederick  might  afterwards  esta 
blish.  That  unfortunate  prince  thus  saw  himself  irrevocably 
driven  from  his  possessions,  without  having  been  even  heard 
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More  the  tribunal  whidi  coiuiemned  him — a  privilege  whiefa 
the  law  allows  to  the  meanest  subject,  and  even  to  the  most 
atrocious  criminal. 

This  violent  step  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the  King  of 
England ;  asad  as  &e  negociations  for  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  were  now  broken  off,  James  began 
aeriottsly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law.  A  change  in 
the  French  ministry  had  placed  Cardinal  Eichelieu  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  ibis  fedlen  kingdom  soon  began  to  feel 
that  a  great  mind  was  at  the  helm  of  state.  The  attempts  of 
the  Spanish  Viceroy  in  Milan  to  gain  possession  of  the  Yal- 
telbne,  and  thus  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary dominions,  revired  the  olden  dread  of  this  power,  and 
iriih  it  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Great  The  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  Henrietta  of  France,  established  a  dose 
anion  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  to  this  alliance,  HoUand, 
Denmark,  and  soma  of  the  Italian  states  presently  acceded. 
Its  object  was  to  expel,  by  force  of  arms,  Spain  from  the  Yal- 
teDine,  and  to  compel  Austria  to  reinstate  Frederick;  but 
only  the  first  of  these  designs  was  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
James  I.  died,  and  Charles  I.,  involved  in  disputes  with  his 
Pariiament,  could  not  bestow  attention  on  the  a£Gurs  of  Ger- 
anany.  Savoy  and  Venice  withheld  their  assistance ;  and  the 
French  minister  thought  it  necessary  to  subdue  the  Huguenots 
at  home,  before  he  supported  the  German  Protestants  against 
the  Emperor.  Great  as  were  the  hopes  which  had  been 
formed  from  this  alliance,  they  were  yet  equalled  by  the  dis* 
appointment  of  the  event. 

llansfeld,  deprived  of  all  support,  remained  inactive  on  the 
Lower  Rhine;  and  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  after  an 
unsaccessful  campaign,  was  a  second  time  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many, A  fresh  irruption  of  Bethlem  Gabor  into  Moravia, 
frustrated  by  the  want  of  support  from  the  Germans,  termi- 
nated, like  all  the  rest,  in  a  formal  peace  with  the  Emperor. 
The  Union  was  no  more ;  no  Protestant  prince  was  in  arms ; 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Lower  Germany,  the  Bavarian  General 
Tilly,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  encamped  in  the  Pro- 
testant territory.  The  movements  of  the  Dukis  of  Brunswick 
had  drawn  him  into  this  quarter,  and  even  into  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Adminis- 
tzEtor's  magazines  at  loppstadt.    The  necessity  of  observing 
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this  enemy,  and  preventing  him  from  new  inroads,  was  tiie 
pretext  assigned  for  continuing  Tilly's  stay  in  the  country. 
jBut,  in  trut£,  both  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  had,  from 
want  of  money,  disbanded  their  armies,  and  Count  Tilly  had 
no  enemy  to  dread.  Why,  then,  still  burden  the  country  with 
his  presence  ? 

'  It  is  difficult,  amidst  the  uproar  of  contending  parties,  to 
distinguish  the  voice  of  truth ;  but  certainly  it  was  matter  for 
alarm  that  the  League  did  not  lay  down  its  arms.  The  pre- 
mature rejoicings  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  too,  were  calculated 
to  increase  apprehension.  The  Emperor  and  the  League 
stood  armed  and  victorious  in  Germany  without  a  power 
to  oppose  them,  should  they  venture  to  attack  the  Protest- 
ant states  and  to  annul  the  religious  treaty.  Had  Fer- 
dinand been  in  reality  fai  from  disposed  to  abuse  his  con- 
quests, still  the  defenceless  position  of  the  Protestants  was 
most  likely  to  suggest  the  temptation.  Obsolete  conventions 
could  not  bind  a  prince  who  thought  that  he  owed  all  to  re- 
ligion, and  believed  that  a  religious  creed  would  sanctify  any 
deed,  however  violent.  Upper  Germany  was  already  over- 
powered. Lower  Germany  elone  could  check  his  despotic  au- 
thority. Here  the  Protestants  still  predominated ;  the  church 
had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  most  of  its  endowments ;  and  the 
present  appeared  a  favourable  moment  for  recovering  these 
lost  possessions.  A  great  part  of  the  strengtii  of  the  Lower 
German  princes  consisted  in  these  Chapters,  and  the  plea  of 
restoring  its  own  to  the  church,  afforded  an  excellent  pretext 
for  weakening  these  princes. 

Unpardonable  would  have  been  their  negligence,  had  they 
remained  inactive  in  this  danger.  The  remembrance  of  the 
ravages  which  Tilly's  army  had  committed  in  Lower  Saxony 
was  too  recent  not  to  arouse  the  Estates  to  measures  of  de- 
fence. With  all  haste,  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  began  to 
arm  itself.  Extraordinary  contributions  were  levied,  troops 
collected,  and  magazines  filled.  Negodations  for  subsidies 
were  set  on  foot  with  Venice,  Holland,  and  England.  They 
deliberated,  too,  what  power  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  confederaoy.  The  kings  of  the  Sound  and  the  Baltic,  the 
natural  allies  of  this  circle,  would  not  see  with  indifference 
the  Emperor  treating  it  as  a  conqueror,  and  establishing  him- 
self as  their  neighbour  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.    The 
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twofold  interests  of  religion  and  policy  urged  them  to  put 
a  stop  to  his  progress  in  Lower  Germany.  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  was  himself  a  prince  of 
this  circle,  and  by  considerations  equally  powerful,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  was  induced  to  join  tlie  confederacy. 

These  two  kings  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of 
defending  Lower  Saxony,  and  of  opposing  the  formidable 
power  of  Austria.  Each  oifered  to  raise  a  well-disciplined 
army,  and  to  lead  it  in  person.  His  victorious  campaigns 
against  Moscow  and  Poland  gave  weight  to  the  promises  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  The  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  full  of 
the  name,  of  Gustavus.  But  the  fame  of  his  rival  excited 
the  envy  of  the  Danish  monarch ;  and  the  more  success  he 
promised  himself  in  this  campaign,*  the  less  disposed  was  he  to 
show  any  favour  to  his  envied  neighbour.  Both  laid  their  con- 
ditions and  plans  before  the  English  ministry,  and  Christian  IV. 
finally  succeeded  in  outbidding  his  rival.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for 
his  own  security,  had  demanded  the  cession  of  some  places  of 
strength  in  Germany,  where  he  himself  had  no  territories,  to 
afford,  in  case  of  need,  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  troops. 
Christian  IV.  possessed  Holstein  and  Jutland,  through  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  he  could  always  secure  a  retreat. 

Eager  to  get  the  start  of  his  competitor,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark hastened  to  take  the  field.  Appointed  generdissimo  of 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  he  soon  had  an  army  of  60,000 
men  in  motion;  the  administrator  of  Magdeburg,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Mecklenburgh,  entered  into  an  al- 
liance with  him.  Encouraged  by  the  hope  of  assistance  from- 
England,  and  the  possession  of  so  large  a  force,  he  flattered 
himself  he  should  be  able  to  terminate  the  war  in  a  single 
campaign. 

At  Vienna,  it  was  ofiBcially  notified  that  the  only  object  of 
these  preparations  was  the  protection  of  the  circle,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  the  negociations  with  Holland, 
^England,  and  even  France,  the  extraordinory  exertions  of  the 
circle,  and  the  raising  of  so  formidable  an  army,  seemed  to 
have  something  more  in  view  than  defensive  operations,  and 
to  contemplate  nothing  less  than  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  dreaded 
power  of  Austria. 

After  negociations,  exhortations,  commands,  and  threats 
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had  in  irain  been  employed  by  the  Emperor  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  eiitsle  of  Lower  Saxonj 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  hostilities  commenced,  and  Liower 
Germany  became  the  theatre  of  war.  Count  Tilly,  marcbiiig 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  made  himself  blaster  of  aS 
the  passes  as  far  as  Minden.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Nieuburg,  he  crossed  the  riyer  and  orerran  the  principality 
of  Oalemberg,  in  which  he  quartered  his  troops.  The  king 
conducted  his  operations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
spread  his  forces  over  the  territories  of  Brunswick,  but  having 
weakened  his  main  body  by  too  powerful  detachments,  he  could 
not  engage  in  any  enterprise  of  importance.  Aware  of  his 
opponent's  superiority,  he  avoided  a  decisive  action  as  anxiously 
as  the  general  of  the  League  sought  it. 

With  the  exception  of  die  troops  from  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, which  had  poured  into  the  Lower  Falatinate,  the 
Emperor  had  hitherto  made  use  only  of  the  arms  of  Bavaria 
and  the  League  in  Germany.  Maximilian  conducted  the  war 
as  executor  of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  Tilly,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  execution,  was  in  the  Bavarian  service.  The 
Emperor  owed  superiority  ia  the  field  to  Bavaria  and  the 
League,  and  his  fortunes  were  in  their  hands.  This  depend- 
ence on  their  goodwill,  but  ill  accorded  with  the  grand 
schemes,  which  tiie  brilliant  commencement  of  the  war  had 
led  the  imperial  cabinet  to  fbrm. 

However  active  the  Leagae  had  shown  itself  in  the  Empe- 
ror's defence,  while  thereby  it  secured  its  own  welfexe,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  it  would  enter  as  readily  into  his  views 
of  conquest.  Or,  if  they  still  continued  to  lend  their  annies 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  too  much  to  be  feared  that  they  would 
share  with  the  Emperor  nothing  but  general  odium,  while 
they  appropriated  to  themselves  all  advantages.  A  strong 
army  under  his  own  oi;^ers  could  alone  free  him  from  this  de- 
basing dependence  upon  Bavaria,  and  restore  to  him  his  former 
pre-eminence  in  Germany.  But  the  war  had  already  ex- 
nausted  the  imperial  dominions,  and  they  were  unequal  to  the 
expense  of  such  an  armament.  In  these  circumstances,  nothing 
could  be  more  welcome  to  the  Emperor  than  the  proposal 
trith  which  one  of  his  o£&cers  surprised  him. 
^  This  was  Count  Wallenstein,  an  experienced  officer,  and  the 
richest  nobleman  in  Bohemia.     Prom  his  earliest  youth  be  had 
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been  in  the  service  of  the  House  of  Aastiia»  and  several  cam- 
pakns  against  the  Turks,  Venetians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
ana  Transylvanians  had  established  his  reputation.  Ho  was 
present  as  colonel  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  afterwards,  as 
major-general*  had  defeated  a  Hungarian  force  in  Moravia. 
The  Emperor's  gratitude  was  equal  to  his  services,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Bohemian  insurgents 
was  their  reward.  Possessed  of  immense  property,  excited 
by  ambitious  views,  confident  in  his  own  good  fortune,  and 
still  more  encouraged  by  the  existing  state  of  circumstances, 
he  offered,  at  his  own  expense  and  that  of  his  friends,  to 
raise  and  clothe  an  army  for  the  Emperor,  and  even  under- 
took the  cost  of  maintaining  it,  if  he  were  allowed  to  augment 
it  to  50,000  men.  The  project  was  universally  ridiculed  as 
the  chimerical  o&pring  of  a  visionary  brain ;  but  the  offer  was 
highly  valuable,  if  its  promises  should  be  but  partially  fulfilled. 
Certain  cirdes  in  Bohemia  were  assigned  to  him  as  depdts, 
with  authority  to  appoint  his  own  officers.  In  a  few  months 
he  had  20,000  men  under  arms,  with  which,  quitting  the 
Austrian  territories,  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  on  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Lower  Saxony  with  80,000.  The  Emperor  had  lent  this 
armament  nothing  but  his  name.  The  reputation  of  the  gene- 
lal,  the  prospect  of  rapid  promotion,  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
attracted  to  hi&  standard  adventurers  from  all  quarters  of  Ger- 
many; and  even  sovereign  princes,  stimulated  by  the  desire 
of  glory  or  of  gain,  offered  to  raise  regiments  for  the  service 
of  Austria. 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  this  war,  an  imperial 
army  appeared  in  Germany;  which  was  menacing  to  the 
Protestants,  and  scarcely  more  acceptable  to  the  Eoman  Ca* 
tholics.  Wallenstein  had  orders  to  unite  his  army  vrith  the 
tnx^  of  the  League,  and  in  coi^unction  with  the  Bavarian 
general  to  attack  the  King  of  Denmark.  But  long  jealous 
of  Tilly's  feune,  he  showed  no  disposition  to  share  with  him 
the  laurels  of  the  campaign,  or  in  the  splendour  of  his  rival's 
achievements  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  own.  His  plan  of 
operations  was  to  support  the  latter,  but  to  act  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  him.  As  he  had  not  resources,  like  Tilly,  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  his  army,  he  was  obliged  to  march 
his  troops  into  fertile  countries  which  had  not  as  yet  suffered 
from  war.    Disobeying,  therefore,  the  order  to  form  a  juno* 
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tion  with  the  general  of  the  League,  he  inarched  into  the 
territories  of  Halherstadt  and  Magdeburg,  and  at  Dessau 
made  himself  master  of  the  Elbe.  All  the  lands  on  either 
bank  of  this  river  were  at  his  command,  and  from  them  he 
could  either  attack  the  King  of  Denmark  in  the  rear,  or,  it 
prudent,  enter  the  territories  of  that  prince. 

Christian  IV.  was  fully  aware  of  tJie  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion between  two  such  powerful  armies.  He  had  already 
been  joined  by  the  administrator  of  Halberstadt,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  Holland;  he  now  also  acknowledged 
Mansfeld,  whom  previously  he  had  refused  to  recognise,  and 
supported  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Mansfeld  amply 
requited  this  service.  He  alone  kept  at  bay  the  army  of 
Wallenstein  upon  the  Elbe,  and  prevented  its  junction  with 
that  of  Tilly,  and  a  combined  attack  on  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. Notwithstanding  the  enemy's  superiority,  this  in- 
trepid general  even  approached  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  and 
ventured  to  entrench  himself  in  presence  of  the  imperial 
lines.  But  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Imperialists,  he  wais  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  numbers, 
and  to  abandon  his  post  with  the  loss  of  3,000  killed.  After 
this  defeat,  Mansfeld  withdrew  into  Brandenburg,  where  he 
soon  recruited  and  reinforced  his  army ;  and  suddenly  turned 
into  Silesia,  with  the  view  of  inarching  from  thence  into 
Hungary ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Bethlem  Gabor,  carrying 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  As  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions in  that  quarter  were  entirely  defenceless,  Wallenstein 
received  immediate  orders  to  leave  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  if  possible  to  intercept  Mansfeld's  progress  through  Si- 
lesia. 

The  diversion  which  this  movement  of  Mansfeld  had  made 
in  the  army  of  Wallenstein,  enabled  the  king  to  detach  a 
part  of  his  force  into  Westphalia,  to  seize  the  bishoprics  of 
Munster  and  Osnaburg.  To  check  this  movement,  Tilly 
suddenly  moved  from  the  Weser;  but  the  operations  of 
Duke  Christian,  who  threatened  the  territories  of  the  League 
with  an  inroad  in  the  direction  of  Hesse,  and  to  remove 
thither  the  seat  of  war,  recalled  him  as  rapidly  from  West- 
phalia. In  order  to  keep  open  his  communication  with  these 
provinces,  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Tilly  hastily  seized  all  the  tenable  posts 
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on  the  Werha  and  Fulda,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
Minden,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hessian  Mountains,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  these  rivers  "with  the  Weser.    He  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Gottingen,  the  key  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  and  was 
meditating  a  similar  attack  upon  Nordheim,  when  the  king 
advanced  upon  him  with  his  whole  army.    After  tlirowing 
into  this  place  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  long  siege,  the 
latter  attempted  to   open   a   new  passage  through  Eichs- 
feld  and  Thuringia,  into  the  territories  of  the  League.    He 
had   already  reached  Duderstadt,  when    Tilly,    by  forced 
marches,  came  up  with  him.    As  the  army  of  Tilly,  which 
had  been  reinforced  by  some  of  Wallenstein's  regiments, 
"was  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  the  king,  to  avoid  a 
battle,  retreated  towards  Brunswick.     But  Tilly  incessantly 
harassed  his  retreat,  and  after  three  days'  skirmishing,  he 
was  at  length  obliged  to  await  the  enemy  near  the  village  of 
Lutter  in  Barenberg.      The  Danes  began  the  attack  with 
great  bravery,  and  thrice  did  their  intrepid  monarch  lead 
them  in  person  against  the  enemy;  but  at  length  the  su- 
perior numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Imperialists  prevailed, 
and  the  general  of  the  League  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  Danes  lost  sixty  standards,  and  their  whole  artillery, 
baggage,  and  ammunition.      Several  officers  of   distinction 
and  about  4,000  men  were  killed  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
several  companies  of  foot,  in  the  flight,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  tovm-house  of  Lutter,  laid  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 

The  king  fled  with  his  cavidry,  and  sothi  collected  the 
week  of  his  anny  which  had  survived  this  serious  defeat. 
Tilly  pursued  his  victory,  made  himself  master  of  the  Weser 
and  Brunswick,  and  forced  the  king  to  retire  into  Bremen. 
Bendered  more  cautious  by  defeat,  the  latter  now  stood  upon 
the  defensive ;  and  determined  at  all  events  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  Elbe.  But  while  he  threw  gar- 
risons into  every  tenable  place,  he  reduced  his  own  dimi 
nished  army  to  inactivity;  and  one  after  another  his  scat- 
tered troops  were  either  defeated  or  dispersed.  The  forces 
of  the  League,  in  command  of  the  Weser,  spread  themselves 
along  the  Elbe  and  Havel,  and  everywhere  drove  the  Danes 
before  them.  Tilly  himself  crossing  the  Elbe  penetrated 
with  his  victorious  army  into  Brandenburg,  while  Wallen- 
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stein  entered  Holstein  to  remove  the  seat  of  war  to  tfas 
king's  own  dominions. 

This  general  had  just  returned  from  Hungaiy*  whither  he 
had  pursued  Mansfeld,  without  being  ahle  to  obstruct  bis 
march,  or  prevent  his  junction  with  Bethlem  Gabor.  Ck«L- 
stantly  persecuted  by  fortune,  but  always  superior  to  his 
fieite,  Mansfeld  had  made  his  way  against  countless  difficulties, 
through  Silesia  and  Hungary  to  Transylvania,  where,  after 
all,  he  was  not  very  welcome.  Belying  upon  the  assiBtanoe 
of  England,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  Lower  Saxony,  Ga- 
bor had  again  broken  the  truce  with  the  Emperor.  But  in 
Slace  of  the  expected  diversion  in  his  favour,  Mansfeld  had 
rawn  upon  himself  the  whole  strength  of  Wallenstein,  and 
histead  of  bringing,  required,  pecuniary  assistance.  The  want 
of  concert  in  Ihe  Protestant  counsels  cooled  Gabor*s  ardour; 
and  he  hastened,  as  usual,  to  avert  the  coming  storm  by  a 
speedy  peace.  Firmly  determined,  however,  to  break  it,  vrith 
the  first  ray  of  hope,  he  directed  Mansfeld  in  the  mean  time 
to  apply  for  assistance  to  Venice. 

Cut  off  from  Germany,  and  unable  to  support  the  weak 
remnant  of  his  troops  in  Hungary,  Mansfeld  sold  his  artil- 
leiy  and  baggage  train,  and  disbanded  his  soldiers.  With  a 
few  followers,  he  proceeded  through  Bosnia  and-Dalmatia,  to- 
wards Venice.  New  schemes  swelled  his  bosom;  but  his 
career  was  ended.  Fate,  which  had  so  restlessly  sported 
with  him  throughout,  now  prepared  for  him  a  peaceful  grave 
in  Dalmatia.  Death  overtook  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Zara  in 
1626,  and  a  short  time  before  him  died  the  &ithful  com- 
panion of  his  fortunes.  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick — ^two 
men  worthy  of  immortality,  had  they  but  been  as  superior  to 
their  times  as  they  were  to  their  adversities. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  with  his  whole  army,  was  unable 
to  cope  with  Tilly  alone ;  much  less,  therefore,  with  a  sha^ 
tered  force  could  he  hold  his  ground  against  the  two  imperial 
generals.  The  Danes  retired  from  all  their  posts  on  the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Havel,  and  the  army  of  Wallen- 
stein poured  like  a  torrent  into  Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg, 
Holstein,  and  Silesia.  That  general,  too  proud  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  another,  had  despatched  Tilly  across  the 
Elbe,  to  watch,  as  he  gave  out,  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  in 
that  quarter;   biit  in  reality  that  he   might  terminate  the 
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mur  agunst  the  king,  and  reap  for  himself  the  fruits  of 
Tilly's  conquests.  Christian  had  now  lost  all  his  fortresses 
in  the  Geiman  States^  ivith  the  exception  of  Gluckstadt;  his 
annies  were  defeated  or  dispersed ;  no  assistance  came  from 
Germany;  finam£ngland,  Uttle  oenaolation;  while  his  con*- 
feden^es  in  Lower  Sazonj  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Oasael  had  heen  forced 
by  Tilly,  soon  after  the  hattle  of  Latter,  to  renounce  the 
Danish  alliance.  Wallenstein's  formidahle  appearance  he>- 
kre  Berlin  reduced  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  to  sub* 
mission,  and  compelled  him  to  recognise,  as  legitimate,  Maxi- 
milian's title  to  the  Palatine  Electorate.  The  greater  part 
of  Mecklenburgh  was  now  overrun  by  imperial  troops ;  and 
both  dukes,  as  adherents  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  driyen  from  their  do- 
minions. The  defence  of  the  German  liberties  against 
illegal  encroachments,  was  punished  as  a  crime  deserving 
the  loss  of  all  dignities  and  territories ;  and  yet  tbis  was  but 
the  prelude  to  the  still  more  crying  enormities  which  shortly 
followed. 

The  secret  how  Wallenstein  had  purposed  to  fulfil  his  ex- 
travagant designs  was  now  manifest  He  had  learned  the 
lesson  horn  Count  Mansfeld ;  but  the  scholar  surpassed  his 
master.  On  the  principle  that  war  must  support  war,  Mans- 
feld and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  subsisted  their  troops  by 
contributions  levied  indiscriminately  on  friend  and  enemy; 
but  this  predatory  life  was  attended  with  all  the  inconvenience 
and  insecurity  which  accompany  robbery.  Like  a  fugitive 
banditti,  they  were  obliged  to  steal  through  exasperated  and 
vigilant  enemies ;  to  roam  from  one  ^nd  of  Germany  to  an* 
other ;  to  watch  their  opportunity  vnth  anxiety ;  and  to  abandon 
the  most  fertile  territories  whenever  they  were  defended  by 
a  8iq)erior  army.  If  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  had  done 
such  great  things  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  what  might 
not  be  expected  if  the  obstacles  were  removed;  when  the 
army  raised  was  numerous  enough  to  overawe  in  itself  the 
most  powerful  states  of  the  empire ;  when  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  insured  impunity  to  every  outrage;  and  when* 
under  the  highest  authority,  and  at  the  head  of  an  over* 
whelming  force,  the  same  system  of  warfare  was  pursued* 
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which  these  two  adventurers  had  hitherto  adopted  at  their 
own  risk,  and  with  only  an  untrained  multitude  ? 

Wallenstein  had  all  this  in  view  when  he  made  his  bold 
offer  to  the  Emperor,  which  now  seemed  extravagant  to  no 
one.  The  more  his  army  was  augmented,  the  less  cause  was 
there  to  fear  for  its  subsistence,  because  it  could  irresistibly 
bear  down  upon  the  refractory  states ;  the  more  violent  its 
outrages,  the  more  probable  was  impunity.  Towards  hostile 
states  it  had  the  plea  of  right ;  towards  the  favourably  dis- 
posed it  could  allege  necessity.  The  inequality,  too,  with 
which  it  dealt  out  its  oppressions,  prevented  any  dangerous 
union  among  the  states ;  while  the  exhaustion  of  their  terri- 
tories deprived  them  of  the  power  of  vengeance.  Thus  the 
whole  of  Germany  became  a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  imperial 
army,  and  the  Emperor  was  enabled  to  deal  with  the  other 
states  as  absolutely  as  with  his  own  hereditary  (Lominions. 
Universal  was  the  clamour  for  redress  before  the  imperial 
throne ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  revenge  of 
the  injured  princes,  so  long  as  they  appealed  for  justice.  The 
general  discontent  was  directed  equally  against  the  Emperor, 
who  had  lent  his  name  to  these  barbarities,  and  the  general  who 
exceeded  his  power,  and  openly  abused  the  authority  of  his  mas- 
ter. They  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  protection  against  the 
outrages  of  his  general ;  but  Wallenstein  had  no  sooner  felt 
himself  absolute  in  the  army,  than  he  threw  off  his  obedience 
to  his  sovereign. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  made  a  speedy  peace  proba- 
ble ;  yet  Wallenstein  continued  to  augment  the  imperial  ar 
mies  until  they  were  at  least  100,000  men  strong.  Number- 
less commissions  to  colonelcies  and  inferior  commands,  the  re- 
gal pomp  of  the  commander-in-chief,  immoderate  largesses  to 
his  favourites,  (for  he  never  gave  less  than  a  thousand  florins,) 
enormous  sums  lavished  in  corrupting  the  court  at  Vienna 
— all  this  had  been  effected  without  burdening  the  Emperor. 
These  immense  sums  were  raised  by  the  contributions  levied 
fiDm  the  lower  German  provinces,  where  no  distinction  was 
made  between  friend  and  foe ;  and  the  territories  of  all  princes 
were  subjected  to  the  same  system  of  marching  and  quar- 
tering, of  extortion  and  outrage.  If  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  an  extravagant  contemporary  statement,  Wallenstein,  dur- 
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inghis  seven  years  command,  had  exacted  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  from  one  half  of  Germany.  The 
greater  his  extortions,  the  greater  the  rewards  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  greater  the  concourse  to  his  standard,  for  the  world 
always  follows  fortune.  His  armies  flourished  while  all  the 
states  through  which  they  passed  withered.  What  cared  he  for 
the  detestation  of  the  people,  and  the  complaints  of  princes  ? 
His  army  adored  him,  and  the  guilt  itself  enabled  him  to  bid 
defiance  to  its  consequences. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Ferdinand,  were  we  to  lay  all  these 
irregularities  to  lus  charge.  Had  he  foreseen  that  he  was 
ahandoning  the  German  States  to  the  mercy  of  his  general, 
he  would  have  been  sensible  how  dangerous  to  himself  so 
absolute  a  general  would  prove.  The  closer  the  connexion 
became  between  the  *army,  and  the  leader  from  whom  flowed 
favour  and  fortune,  the  more  the  ties  which  united  both  to 
the  Emperor  were  relaxed.  Every  thing,  it  is  true,  was  done 
in  the  name  of  the  latter ;  but  Wallenstein  only  availed  him- 
self of  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Emperor  to  crush  the  au- 
thority of  other  states.  His  object  was  to  depress  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  to  destroy  all  gradation  of  rank  between  them 
and  the  Emperor,  and  to  elevate  the  power  of  the  latter  abov9 
all  competition.  If  the  Emperor  were  absolute  in  Germany, 
who  then  would  be  equal  to  the  man  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  his  will  ?  The  height  to  which  Wallenstein  had 
raised  the  impenal  authority  astonished  even  the  Emperor 
himself;  but  as  the  greatness  of  the  master  was  entirely  the 
work  of  the  servant,  the  creation  of  Wallenstein  would  ne 
cessarily  sink  again  into  nothing  upon  the  withdrawal  of  its 
creative  hand.  Not  without  an  object,  therefore,  did  Wal- 
lenstein labour  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  German  princes 
against  the  Emperor.  The  more  violent  their  hatred  of 
Ferdinand,  the  more  indispensable  to  the  Emperor  would 
become  the  man  who  alone  could  render  their  ill-will  power- 
less. His  design  unquestionably  was,  that  his  sovereign 
should  stand  in  fear  of  no  one  in  all  Germany — besides  him- 
self, the  source  and  engine  of  this  despotic  power. 

As  a  step  towards  this  end,  Wallenstein  now  demanded  the 
cession  of  Mecklenburg,  to  be  held  in  pledge  till  the  repay- 
ment of  his  advances  for  the  war.  Ferdinand  had  already 
created  him  Duke  of  Friedland,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
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exalting  Big  owa.  general  over  BaTaria;  bat  an  ordinaiy  re> 
oompense  would  not  satisfy  WaUenstein's  ambition.  In  vain 
was  this  new  demaod,  which  eoiild  be  gnmted  only  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  two  princes  of  the  empire,  actively  resisted  in  the 
imperial  Council ;  in  vain  did  the  Spaniards,  who  had  long 
been  offended  by  his  pride,  oppose  his  elevation.  The  power 
fill  support  which 'Wallenstein  had  purchased  from  the  im- 
perial councillors  prevailed,  and  Ferdinand  was  determined, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  secure  the  devotion  of  so  indispensable  a 
minister.  For  a  slight  offence,  one  of  the  oldest  German 
houses  was  expelled  from  their  hereditary  dominions,  that 
a  creature  of  the  Emperor  might  be  enriched  by  their  spoils 
(16^8). 

Wallenstein  now  began  to  assume  tixe  titie  of  generalissimo 
of  the  Emperor  by  sea  and  land.  Wismar  was  taken,  and  a 
firm  footing  gained  on  the  Baltic.  Ships  were  required  from 
Poland  and  the  Hans  towns  to  carry  the  war  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Baltic ;  to  pursue  the  Danes  into  the  heart  of  their 
own  coimtry,  and  to  compel  them  to  a  peace  which  nught 
prepare  the  way  to  more  important  conquests.  The  commu- 
nication between  the  Lower  German  States  and  the  Northern 
powers  would  be  broken,  could  the  Emperor  place  himself 
between  them,  and  encompass  Germany,  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Sound,  (the  intervening  kingdom  of  Poland  being  already 
dependent  on  him,)  with  an  unbroken  line  of  territory.  If 
such  was  the  Emperor's  plan,  Wallenstein  had  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  its  execution.  These  possessions  on  the  Baltic  should, 
he  intended,  form  the  first  foundation  of  a  power,  which 
had  long  been  the  olject  of  his  ambition,  and  which  should 
enable  him  to  throw  off  his  dependence  on  the  Emperor. 

To  effect  this  object,  it  was  of  extreme  importance  to  gain 
possession  of  Stralsund,  a  town  on  the  Baltic.  Its  exceUent 
harbour,  and  the  short  passage  fromr  it  to  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  coasts,  peculiarly  fitted  it  for  a  naval  station  in  a  war 
with  these  powers.  This  town,  the  sixth  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  enjoyed  great  privileges  under  the  Duke  of  Pome 
rania,  and  totally  independent  of  Denmark,  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  war.  But  neither  its  neutrality,  nor  its  privi- 
leges, could  protect  it  against  the  encroachments  of  Wallen- 
stein, when  he  had  once  cast  a  longing  look  upon  it. 

The  request  he  made,  that  Stralsund  should  receive  an  im- 
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perial  garrisoii,  had  been  finnlj  and  honourably  rejected  by 
the  magistracy^  who  also  refiified  his  cunningly  demanded 
permission  to  march  his  troops  throu^  the  town,  Wallen<^ 
stein,  therefore,  now  proposed  to  besi^  it. 

The  independence  of  Stialsund,  as  securing  the  free  naviga- 
tion  of  the  Baltic,  was  equally  important  to  the  two  Northern 
kings.  A  common  danger  overcame  atlast  the  private  jealousies 
which  had  long  divided  these  princes.  In  a  treaty  concluded 
at  Copenhagen  in  1 628,  they  bound  themselves  to  assist 
Stralsund  with  their  combined  force,  and  to  oppose  in  common 
erery  foreign  power  which  should  appear  in  the  Baltic  with 
hostile  views.  Christian  lY.  also  threw  a  sufficient  garrison 
into  Stralsund,  and  by  his  personal  presence  animated  the 
courage  of  the  citizens.  Some  ships  of  war  which  Sigis*- 
mund,  King  of  Poland,  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  im- 
perial general,  were  sunk  by  the  Danish  £eet ;  and  as  Lu- 
beck  refused  him  the  use  of  its  shipping,  this  imperial  ge- 
neralissimo of  the  sea  had  not  even  ships  enough  to  blockade 
this  single  harbour. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  adventurous  than  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  without  first  blockad- 
ing its  harbour.  WaJlenstein,  however,  who  as  yet  had  never 
experienced  a  check,  wished  to  conquer  nature  itself,  and  to 
perform  impossibilities.  Stralsmid,  open  to  the  sea,  continued 
to  be  supplied  with  provisions  and  reinforcements ;  yet  Wal- 
lenstein  maintained  his  blockade  on  the  land  side,  and  endea- 
voured, by  boasting  menaces,  to  supply  his  want  of  real 
strength.  "  I  will  take  this  town,"  said  he,  "  though  it  were 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  heavens."  The  Emperor  himself, 
who  might  have  cause  to  regret  an  enterprise  which  promised 
no  very  glorious  result,  joyfully  availed  himself  of  the  apparent 
submission  and  acceptable  propositions  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
order  the  general  to  retire  from  the  town.  Wallenstein  de- 
spised the  command,  and  continued  to  harass  the  besieged  by 
incessant  assaults.  As  the  Danish  garrison,  already  much 
reduced,  was  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  this  prolonged  defence, 
and  the  king  was  unable  to  detach  any  further  troops  to  their 
support,  Stralsund,  with  Christian's  consent,  thi'ew  itself  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  Danish  com- 
mander left  the  town  to  make  way  for  a  Swedish  governor, 
who  gloriously  defended  it.    Here  Wallenstein's  good  fortune 
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forsook  bim ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  his  pride  experienced  the 
humiliation  of  relinquishing  his  prey,  after  the  loss  of  many 
months  and  of  12,000  men.  The  necessity  to  which  he  re- 
duced the  town  of  applying  for  protection  to  Sweden,  laid  the 
foimdation  of  a  close  alliance  between  GustaTus  Adolphas 
and  Stralsund,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  entrance  of  the 
Swedes  into  Germany. 

Hitherto  invariable  success  had  attended  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  League,  and  Christian  IV.,  defeated  in 
Germany,  had  sought  refuge  in  his  own  islands ;  but  the 
Baltic  checked  the  further  progress  of  the  conquerors.  The 
want  of  ships  not  only  stopped  the  pursuit  of  the  king,  but 
endangered  their  previous  acquisitions.  The  union  of  the 
two  monarchs  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  because,  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  it  effectually  prevented  the  Emperor  and  his 
general  from  acquiring  a  footing  on  the  Baltic,  or  effect- 
ing a  landing  in  Sweden.  But  if  they  could  succeed  in  dis- 
solving this  union,  and  especially  in  securing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Danish  king,  they  might  hope  to  overpower 
the  insulated  force  of  Sweden.  The  dread  of  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers,  the  insubordination  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  his  own  states,  and  still  more  the  storm  which 
was  gradually  darkening  along  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Germany,  inclined  the  Emperor  to  peace,  which  his  general, 
from  opposite  motives,  was  equally  desirous  to  effect.  Far 
from  wishing  for  a  state  of  things  which  would  reduce  him 
from  the  meridian  of  greatness  and  glory  to  the  obscurity 
of  private  life,  he  only  wished  to  change  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  by  a  partial  peace  to  prolong  the  general  confusion.  The 
friendship  of  Denmark,  whose  neighbour  he  had  become  as 
Archduke  of  Mecklenburgh,  was  most  important  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  ambitious  views ;  and  he  resolved,  even  at  the  sa- 
crijQce  of  his  sovereign's  interests,  to  secure  its  alliance. 

By  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  Christian  IV.  had  expressly 
engaged  not  to  conclude  a  sepsirate  peace  with  the  Emperor, 
without  the  consent  of  Sweden.  Notwithstanding,  Wallen 
stein's  proposition  was  readily  received  by  him.  In  a  confer- 
ence at  Lubeck  in  1629,  from  which  Wallenstein,  with 
studied  contempt,  excluded  the  Swedish  ambassadors  who 
came  to  intercede  for  Mecklenburgh,  all  the  conquests  taken 
by  the  imperialists  were  restored  to  the  Danes.     The  condi 
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tions  imposed  upon  the  king  were,  that  he  should  interfere  no 
fiuther  with  the  afiOurs  of  Germany  than  was  called  for  hj 
his  character  of  Duke  of  Holstein ;  that  he  should  on  no  pre- 
text harass  the  Chapters  of  Lower  Germany,  and  should  leave 
the  Bukes  of  Mecklenhurgh  to  their  fate.  By  Christian  himself 
had  these  princes  heen  involved  in  the  war  with  the  Emperor; 
he  now  sacrificed  them,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  usurper  of 
their  territories.  Among  the  motives  which  had  engaged  him 
in  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  not  the  least  was  the  restoration 
of  his  relation,  the  Elector  Palatine — ^yet  the  name  of  that 
unfortunate  prince  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  treaty;  while 
in  one  of  its  articles  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bavarian  election 
was  expressly  recognised.  Thus  meanly  and  ingloriously  did 
Christian  IV.  retire  from  the  field. 

Ferdinand  had  it  now  in  his  power,  for  the  second  time,  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  Germany ;  and  it  depended  solely  on 
his  will  whether  the  treaty  with  Denmark  should  or  should 
sot  be  the  basis  of  a  general  peace.  From  every  quarter  arose 
the  cry  of  the  unfortunate,  petitioning  for  an  end  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  the  cruelties  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  rapacity  of  his 
generals,  had  exceeded  all  bounds.  Germany,  laid  waste  by 
the  desolating  bands  of  Mansfeld  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  by  the  still  more  terrible  hordes  of  Tilly  and  Wal- 
lenstein,  lay  exhausted,  bleeding,  wasted,  and  sighing  for  re- 
pose. An  anxious  desire  for  peace  was  felt  by  all  the  Estates, 
and  by  the  Emperor  himself ;  involved  as  he  was  in  a  war 
with  France  in  Upper  Italy,  exhausted  by  his  past  warfare  in 
Germany,  and  apprehensive  of  the  day  of  reckoning  which 
was  approaching.  But,  unfortunately,  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  the  two  religious  parties  were  willing  respectively  to 
sheath  the  sword,  were  irreconcileable.  The  Eoman  Catholics 
wished  to  terminate  the  war  to  their  own  advantage ;  the  Pro- 
testants advanced  equal  pretensions.  The  Emperor,  instead 
of  uniting  both  parties  by  a  prudent  moderation,  sided  with 
one ;  and  thus  Germany  was  again  plunged  in  the  horrors 
of  a  bloody  war. 

From  the  very  close  of  the  Bohemian  troubles,  Ferdinand 
had  carried  on  a  coimter  reformation  in  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, in  which,  however,  from  regard  to  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant Estates,  he  proceeded,  at  first,  with  moderation.  But 
the  victories  of  his  generals  in  Lower  Germany  encouraged 
him  to  throw  off  all  reserve.    Accordingly  he  had  it  intimated 
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to  all  the  Protestants  in  these  dominions,  that  thej  must  either 
abandon  their  religion,  or  their  nadye  country, — a  bitter  and 
dreadful  alternative,  which  excited  the  most  violent  commo- 
tions among  lus  Austrian  subjects .  In  the  Palatinate,  immedi- 
ately after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Protestant  rel^on 
had  been  suppressed,  and  its  professors  expelled  from  the 
University  of  Heidelberg. 

All  this  vrsa  but  the  prelude  to  greater  changes.  In  the 
Electoral  Congress  held  at  Muhlberg,  the  Boman  Catholics 
had  demanded  of  the  Emperor  that  all  the  archbishoprics, 
bishoprics,  mediate  and  immediate,  abbacies  and  monaste- 
ries, which,  since  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  had  been  secularized  hj 
the  Protestants,  should  be  restored  to  the  church,  in  order  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  losses  and  sufferings  in  the  war.  To 
a  Eoman  Catholic  prince  so  zealous  as  Ferdinand  was,  such  a 
hint  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected ;  but  he  still  thou^t  it 
would  be  premature  to  arouse  the  whole  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many by  so  decisive  a  step.  Not  a  sin^e  Protestant  prince 
but  would  be  deprived,  by  this  revocation  of  the  religious  found- 
ations, of  a  part  of  his  lands ;  for  where  these  revenues  had  not 
actually  been  diverted  to  secular  purposes  they  had  been  made 
over  to  the  Protestant  church.  To  this  source,  many  princes 
owed  the  chief  part  of  their  revenues  and  importance.  All, 
without  exception,  would  be  irritated  by  this  demand  for  re- 
storation. The  religious  treaty  did  not  expressly  deny  their 
right  to  these  chapters,  although  it  did  not  allow  it.  But  a 
possession  which  had  now  been  held  for  nearly  a  century,  the 
silence  of  four  preceding  emperors,  and  the  law  of  equity, 
which  gave  them  an  equal  right  with  the  Boman  Catholics  to 
the  foundations  of  their  common  ancestors,  might  be  strongly 
pleaded  by  them  as  a  vaHd  title.  Besides  the  actual  loss  of 
power  and  authority,  which  the  surrender  of  these  foimdations 
would  occasion,  besides  the  inevitable  oonfiision  which  would  ne- 
cessarily attend  it,  one  important  disadvantage  to  which  it  would 
lead,  was,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops 
would  increase  the  strength  of  that  party  in  the  Diet  by  so  many 
additional  votes.  Such  grievous  sacrifices  likely  to  &11  on 
the  Protestants,  made  the  Emperor  apprehensive  of  a  fonoid- 
ahle  opposition ;  and  until  the  military  ardour  should  have 
booled  in  Germany,  he  had  no  wish  to  provoke  a  party  formid- 
able by  its  union,  and  which  in  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had 
a  powerful  leader.     He  resolved,  therefore,  to  try  the  expexi- 
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ment  at  first  on  a  small  scale,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  it  "wafii 
likely  to  succeed  on  a  larger  one.  Accordingly,  some  of  the 
free  cities  in  Upper  Germairy,  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
receiyed  orders  to  surrender  to  the  Boman  Catholics  sereral 
of  the  confiscated  chfi^ers. 

The  state  of  affitirs  in  Saxony  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
make  some  bolder  experiments  in  that  quarter.  In  the 
bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  the  Protestant 
canons  had  not  hesitated  to  elect  bishops  of  their  own  religion. 
Both  bishoprics,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Magdeburg 
itself,  were  overrun  by  the  troops  of  Wallenstein.  It  happened, 
moreover,  that  by  the  death  of  the  Administrator  Duke  OhristiaD 
of  Brunswick,  Halberstadt  was  vacant,  as  ¥ras  also  the  Arch« 
bishopric  of  Magdeburg  by  t^e  deposition  of  Christian  William, 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh.  Ferdinand  took  ad« 
vantage  of  the  circumstance  to  restore  the  see  of  Halberstadt 
to  a  Boman  Catholic  bishop,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  house.  To 
avoid  a  similar  coercion,  the  Chapter  of  Magdeburg  hastened  to 
elect  a  son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  archbishop.  But  the 
pope,  who  with  his  arrogated  authority  interfered  in  this  mat- 
ter, conferred  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  also  on  the 
Austrian  prince.  Thus,,  with  all  his  pious  zeal  for  religion, 
Ferdinand  never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  his  family. 

At  length,  when  the  peace  of  Lubeck  had  delivered  the 
Emperor  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  side  of  Denmark, 
and  the  German  Protestants  seemed  entirely  powerless,  the 
League  becoming  louder  and  more  urgent  in  its  demands, 
Ferdinand,  in  1629,  signed  the  Edict  of  Bestitution,  (so 
fsmn&  by  its  disastrous  consequences,)  which  he  had  pre- 
vioQsly  laid  before  the  four  Boman  Catholic  electors  for  their 
mrobation.  In  the  preamble,  he  claimed  the  prerogative,  in 
right  of  his  imperial  authority,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  religious  treaty,  the  ambiguities  of  which  had  already 
caused  so  many  disputes,  and  to  decide  as  supreme  arbiter 
and  judg^  between  the  contending  parties.  This  prerogative 
he  foimded  upon  the  practice  of  his  ancestors,  and  its  previous 
recognition  even  by  Protestant  states.  Saxony  had  actually 
acknowledged  this  right  of  the  Emperor ;  and  it  now  became 
evident  how  deeply  this  court  had  injured  the  Protestant  cause 
by  its  dependence  on  the  House  of  Austria.  But  though  the 
meaning  of  the  religious  treaty  was  really  ambiguous,  as  a 
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century  of  religious  disputes  suffidentlj  proved,  yet  for  the 
Emperor,  who  must  be  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  therefore  an  interested  party,  to  assume  the 
right  of  deciding  between  the  disputants,  was  clearly  a 
yiolation  of  an  essential  article  of  the  pacification.  He  could 
not  be  judge  in.  his  own  cause,  without  reducing  the  liberties 
of  the  empire  to  an  empty  sound. 

And  now,  in  virtue  of  this  usurpation,  Ferdinand  decided, 
*'  That  every  secularization  of  a  religious  foundation,  mediate 
or  immediate,  by  the  Protestants,  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  was  contrary  to  its  spirit,  and  must  be  revoked  as 
a  breach  of  it."  He  further  decided,  "  That,  by  the  religious 
pea^ce.  Catholic  proprietors  of  estates  were  no  further  bound 
to  their  Protestant  subjects  than  to  allow  them  full  liberty  to 
quit  their  territories."  In  obedience  to  thig  decision,  all  un- 
lawful possessors  of  benefices — the  Protestant  states  in  short 
without  exception — ^were  ordered,  imder  pain  of  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  immediately  to  surrender  their  usurped  posses- 
sions to  the  imperial  commissioners. 

This  sentence  applied  to  no  less  than  two  archbishoprics 
and  twelve  bishoprics,  besides  innumerable  abbacies.  The 
edict  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Germany ;  dreadful  even  in  its  immediate  consequences ;  but 
yet  more  so  from  the  further  calamities  it  seemed  to  threaten. 
The  Protestants  were  now  convinced  that  the  suppression  of 
their  religion  had  been  resolved  on  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
League,  and  that  the  overthrow  of  German  liberty  would 
soon  follow.  Their  remonstrances  were  unheeded ;  the  com 
missioners  were  named,  and  an  army  assembled  to  enforce 
obedience.  The  edict  was  first  put  in  force  in  Augsburg, 
where  the  treaty  was  concluded ;  the  city  was  again  placed 
under  the  government  of  its  bishop,  and  six  Protestant 
churches  in  the  town  were  closed.  The  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  was,  in  like  manner,  compelled  to  surrender  his 
abbacies.  These  severe  measures,  though  they  alarmed  the 
Protestant  states,  were  yet  insufficient  to  rouse  them  to  an 
active  resistance.  Their  fear  of  the  Emperor  was  too  strong, 
and  many  were  disposed  to  quiet  submission.  The  hope  of 
attaining  their  end  by  gentle  measures,  induced  the  Boman 
Catholics  likewise  to  delay  for  a  year  the  execution  of  the 
edict,  and  this  saved  the  Protestants;  before   the  end  of 
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tkt  period,  the  success  of  the   Swedish  arms  had  totally 
changed  the  state  of  affairs. 

In  a  Diet  held  at  Eatisbon,  at  which  Ferdinand  was 
present  in  person  (in  1630),  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
measures  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  a  general  peace 
to  Germany,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  grievances,  was 
debated.  The  complaints  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  were 
scarcely  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Protestants,  how 
ever  Ferdinand  had  flattered  himself  that  'by  the  Edict  of 
Eestitution  he  had  secured  the  members  of  the  League, 
and  its  leader  by  the  gift  of  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the 
cession  of  great  part  of  the  Palatinate.  But  the  good  under 
standing  between  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  League 
liad  rapidly  dechned  since  the  employment  of  Wallenstein. 
Accustomed  to  give  law  to  Germany,  and  even  to  sway  the 
Emperor's  own  destiny,  the  haughty  Elector  of  Bavaria  now 
at  once  saw  himself  supplanted  by  the  imperial  general,  and 
^th  that  of  the  League,  his  own  importance  completely  un- 
dermined. Another  had  now  stepped  in  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
liis  victories,  and  to  bury  his  past  services  in  oblivion. 
Wallenstein's  imperious  character,  whose  dearest  triumph 
ma  in  degrading  the  authority  of  Maximilian,  and  giving 
an  odious  latitude  to  that  of  the  Emperor,  tended  not  a  little 
to  augment  the  irritation  of  the  Elector.  Discontented  with 
t]ie  Emperor,  and  distrustful  of  his  intentions,  he  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  which  the  other  members  of  the 
League  were  suspected  of  favouring.  A  fear  of  the  Em- 
peror's plans  of  aggrandizement,  and  discontent  with  existing 
evils,  had  extinguished  among  them  all  feelings  of  gratitude. 
Wallenstein's  exactions  had  become  altogether  intolerable. 
Brandenburg  estimated  its  losses  at  twenty,  Pomerania  at 
ten,  Hesse  Oassel  at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  rest 
in  proportion.  The  cry  for  redress  was  loud,  urgent,  and 
universal ;  all  prejudices  were  hushed ;  Koman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  united  on  this  point.  The  terrified  Em- 
peror was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  petitions  against  Wallen- 
stein, and  his  ear  filled  with  the  most  fearful  descriptions  of 
liis  outrages.  Ferdinand  was  not  naturally  cruel.  If  not 
totally  innocent  of  ]the  atrocities  which  were  practised  in 
Germany  under  the  shelter  of  his  name,  he  was  ignorant 
of  their  extent ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  yielding  to  the  re- 
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presentation  of  the  princes,  and  reduced  his  standing  army 
by  eighteen  thousand  cavalry.  While  this  reduction  took 
place,  the  Swedes  were  actively  preparing  an  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  disbanded  Imperialists 
enlisted  under  their  banners. 

The  Emperor's  concessions  only  encouraged  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  to  bolder  demands.  So  long  as  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
retained  the  supreme  command,  his  triumph  over  the  Em- 
peror was  incomplete.  The  princes  of  me  League  were 
meditating  a  severe  revenge  on  Wallenstein  for  that  haughti- 
ness with  which  he  had  treated  them  all  alike.  His  dismissal 
was  demanded  by  the  whole  college  of  electors,  and  even  by 
Spain,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  urgency  which  asto- 
nished the  Emperor.  The  anxiety  with  which  Wallenstein's 
enemies  pressed  for  his  dismissal,  ought  to  have  convinced 
the  Emperor  of  the  importance  of  his  services.  Wallen- 
stein, informed  of  the  cabals  which  were  forming  against 
him  in  Eatisbon,  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  real  views  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  himself 
appeared  in  Batisbon,  with  a  pomp  which  threw  his  master 
into  the  shade,  and  increased  the  ha,tred  of  his  opponents. 

Long  was  the  Emperor  undecided.  The  sacrifice  de- 
manded was  a  painfid  one.  To  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
alone  he  owed  his  preponderance ;  he  felt  how  much  he 
would  lose  in  yielding  him  to  the  indignation  of  the  princes. 
But  at  this  moment,  unfortunately,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  conciliating  the  Electors.  His  son  Ferdinand  had 
already  been  chosen  King  of  Hungary,  and  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  his  election  as  his  successor  in  the  empire. 
For  this  purpose,  the  support  of  Maximilian  was  indis- 
pensable. This  consideration  was  the  weightiest,  and  to 
oblige  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice 
his  most  valuable  servant. 

At  the  Diet  at  Eatisbon,  there  were  present  ai^ibassadors 
from  France,  empowered  to  adjust  the  differences  which 
seemed  to  menace  a  war  in  Italy  between  the  Emperor  and 
their  sovereign.  Vincent,  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat, 
dying  without  issue,  his  next  relation,  Charles,  Duke  of 
Nevers,  had  taken  possession  of  this  inheritance,  without 
doing  homage  to  the  Emperor  as  liege  lord  cf  the  prin 
cipality.    Encouraged  by  the  support  of  France  md  Venice, 


he  refused  to  siirrender  these  territories  intO'  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  commissioners,  imtil  his  title  to  them  should  he 
decided.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  had  taken  up  arms 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom,  as  possessors  of 
Milan,  the  near  neighhourhood  of  a  vassal  of  France  was 
peculiarly  alarming,  and  who  welcomed  this  prospect  of 
making,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor,  additional 
conquests  in  Italy.  In  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  to  avert  a  war  in  that  country,  Ferdinand 
marched  a  German  army  across  the  Alps,  and  threw  the 
Italian  states  into  a  general  consternation.  His  arms  had 
been  successful  throughout  Germany,  and  exaggerated  fears 
revived  the  olden  apprehension  of  Austria's  projects  of 
universal  monarchy.  All  the  horrors  of  the  German  weir 
now  spread  like  a  deluge  over  those  favoured  countries  which 
the  Po  waters;  Mantua  was  taker  by  storm,  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  given  up  to  the  ravines  of  a  lawless  soldiery. 
The  curse  of  Italy  was  thus  added  to  the  maledictions  upon 
the  Emperor  which  resoimded  through  Germany ;  and  even 
in  the  Eoman  Conclave,  silent  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
success  of  the  Protestant  arms. 

Alarmed  by  the  universal  hatred  which  this  Italian  cam* 
paign  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  wearied  out  by  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  the  Electors,  who  zealously  supported  the 
appHcation  of  the  French  ambassador,  the  Emperor  promised 
the  investiture  to  t]ie  new  Duke  of  Mantua. 

This  important  service  on  the  part  of  Bavaria,  of  course, 
required  an  equivalent  from  France.  The  adjustment  of  the 
treaty  gave  the  envoys  of  Richelieu,  during  their  residence 
in  Batisbon,  the  desired  opportunity  of  entangling  the 
Emperor  in  dangerous  intrigues,  of  inflaming  the  discon- 
tented princes  of  the  League  still  more  strongly  against 
him,  and  of  turning  to  his  disadvantage  all  the  transactions 
of  the  Diet.  For  this  purpose  Eichelieu  had  chosen  an 
admirable  instrument  in  Father  Joseph,  a  Capuchin  friar, 
who  accompanied  the  ambassadors  wiuiout  exciting  the  least  ^ 
suspicion.  One  of  his  principal  instructions  was  assiduously 
to  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein.  With  the  gene- 
ral who  had  led  it  to  victory,  the  army  of  Austria  would  lose 
its  principal  strength ;  many  armies  could  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  this  individual.    It  would  therefore  be  a  master- 
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stroke  of  policy,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  victorious  mon- 
arch, the  absolute  master  of  his  operations,  was  arming  against 
the  Emperor,  to  remove  from  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies 
the  only  general  who,  by  ability  and  military  experience,  ms 
able  to  cope  with  the  French  king.  Father  Joseph,  in  the 
interests  of  Bavaria,  undertook  to  overcome  the  irresolu- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  in  a  manner  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Electoral  Coimcil.  "  It  would  be  ex- 
pedient," he  thought,  "  to  gratify  the  Electors  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  thereby  fEicilitate  his  son's  election  to  the  Roman 
Crown.  This  object  once  gained,  Wallenstein  could  at  any 
time  resume  his  former  station."  The  artful  Capuchin  was 
too  sure  of  his  man  to  touch  upon  this  ground  of  consolation. 
The  voice  of  a  monk  was  to  Ferdinand  II.  the  voice  of  God. 
"  Nothing  on  earth,"  writes  his  own  confessor,  "  was  more 
sacred  in  his  eyes  than  a  priest.  If  it  could  happen,  he  used 
to  say«  that  an  angel  and  a  Regular  were  to  meet  him  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  the  Regular  should  receive  his  first,  and 
the  angel  his  second  obeisance."  Wallenstein's  dismissal  was 
determined  upon. 

In  return  K)r  this  pious  concession,  the  Capuchin  dexter- 
ously coimteracted  the  Emperor's  scheme  to  procure  for  the 
.  King  of  Hungary  the  further  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans. 
In  an  express  clause  of  the  treaty  just  concluded,  the  French 
ministers  engaged  in  the  name  of  &eir  sovereign  to  observe  a 
complete  neutrality  between  the  Emperor  and  his  enemies ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  RicheUeu  was  actually  negociating 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  to  declare  war,  and  pressing  upon 
him  the  alliance  of  his  master.  The  latter,  indeed,  d^- 
vowed  the  lie  as  soon  as  it  had  served  its  purpose,  and  Father 
Joseph,  confined  to  a  convent,  must  atone  for  the  alleged  of- 
fence of  exceeding  his  instructions.  Ferdinand  perceived, 
when  too  late,  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  "  A  wicked 
Capuchin,"  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  has  disarmed  me  with  his 
rosary,  and  thrust  nothing  less  than  six  electoral  crowns  into 
his  cowl." 

Artifice  and  trickery  thus  triumphed  over  the  Emperor,  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  believed  to  be  omnipotent  in  Ger- 
many, and  actually  was  so  in  the  field.  With  the  loss  of 
18,000  men,  and  of  a  general  who  alone  was  worth  whole  ar- 
mies, he  left  Ratisbon  without  gaining  the  end  for  which  he  had 
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made  such  sacrifices.  Before  the  Swedes  had  vanquished  him 
in  the  field,  Maidmiliaa  of  Bavaria  and  Father  Joseph  had 
given  him  a  mortal  hlow.  At  this  memorable  Diet  at  Eatis- 
bon  the  war  with  Sweden  was  resolved  upon,  and  that  of 
Mantua  terminated.  Vainly  had  the  princes  present  at  it  in- 
terceded for  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburgh ;  and  equally  fruit- 
less had  been  an  application  by  the  English  ambassadors  for 
a  pension  to  the  Palatine  Frederick. 

Wallenstein  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  who  adored  him,  when  the  sentence  of  his 
dismissal  arrived.  Most  of  the  ofl&cers  were  his  creatures : — 
with  the  common  soldiers  his  hint  was  law.  His  ambition 
was  boundless,  his  pride  indomitable,  his  imperious  spirit 
could  not  brook  an  injury  unavenged.  One  mqment  would 
now  precipitate  him  from  the  height  of  grandeur  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  private  station.  To  execute  such  a  sentence  upon 
such  a  delinquent  seemed  to  require  more  address  than  it 
cost  to  obtain  it  from  the  judge.  Accordingly,  two  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  most  intimate  friends  were  selected  as  heralds  of 
these  evil  tidings,  and  instructed  to  soften  them  as  much  as 
possible,  by  flattering  assurances  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Emperor's  favour. 

Wallenstein  had  ascertained  the  purport  of  their  message 
before  the  imperial  ambassadors  arrived.  He  had  time  to  col- 
lect himself,  and  his  countenance  exhibited  an  external  calm- 
ness, while  grief  and  rage  were  storming  in  his  bosom.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  obey.  The  Emperor's  decision  had 
taken  him  by  surprise  before  circumstances  were  ripe,  or  his 
preparations  complete,  for  the  bold  measures  he  had  contem- 
plated. His  extensive  estates  were  scattered  over  Bohemia 
Mid  Moravia;  and  by  their  confiscation,  the  Emperor  might  at 
once  destroy  the  sinews  of  his  power.  He  looked,  therefore, 
to  the  future  for  revenge ;  and  in  this  hope  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  predictions  of  an  Italian  astrologer,  who  led  his  impe- 
rious spirit  like  a  child  in  leading  strings.  Seni  had  read  in 
the  stars,  that  his  master's  brilliant  career  was  not  yet  ended ; 
and  that  bright  and  glorious  prospects  still  awaited  him.  It 
was,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  consult  the  stars  to  foretell  that 
an  enemy,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  would  ere  long  render  indis 
pensable  the  services  of  such  a  general  as  Wallenstein. 
"  The  Emperor  is  betrayed,"  said  Wallenstein  to  the  mes- 
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sengers ;  "  I  pity  bat  forgive  bim.  It  is  plain  that  the  grasp- 
ing spirit  of  the  Bavarian  dictates  to  hiiy.  I  grieve  that, 
with  so  much  weakness,  he  has  sacrificed  me,  but  I  will  obey." 
He  dismissed  the  emissaries  with  princely  presents ;  and  in 
a  humble  letter  besought  the  conthiuance  of  the  Emperor's 
favour,  and  of  the  dignities  he  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  murmurs  of  the  army  were  universal,  on  hearing  of  the 
dismissal  of  their  general ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers 
immediately  quitted  the  imperial  service.  Many  followed 
him  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  t)thers  he  at- 
tached to  his  interests  by  pensions,  in  order  to  command 
their  services  when  the  opportunity  should  offer. 

But  repose  was  the  last  thing  that  Wallenstein  contem- 
plated when  he  returned  to  private  life.  In  his  retreat, 
he  surrounded  himself  with  a  regal  pomp,  which  seemed  to 
mock  the  sentence  of  degradation.  Six  gates  led  to  the  pa- 
lace he  inhabited  in  Prague,  and  a  hundred  houses  were 
pulled  down  to  make  way  for  his  courtyard.  Similar  palaces 
were  built  on  his  other  numerous  estates.  Gentlemen  of  the 
noblest  houses  contended  for  the  honour  of  serving  him,  and 
even  imperial  chamberlains  resigned  the  golden  key  to  the  Em- 
peror, to  fill  a  similar  office  under  Wallenstein.  He  maintained 
sixty  pages,  who  were  instructed  by  the  ablest  masters.  His 
antichamber  was  protected  by  fifty  life  guards.  His  table 
never  consisted  of  less  than  100  covers,  and  his  seneschal  was 
a  person  of  distinction.  When  he  travelled,  his  baggage  and 
smte  accompanied  him  in  a  hundred  wagons,  drawn  by  six  or 
four  horses ;  his  court  followed  in  sixty  carriages,  attended  by 
fifty  led  horses.  The  pomp  of  his  liveries,  the  splendour  of 
his  equipages,  and  the  decorations  of  his  apartments,  were  in 
keeping  with  all  the  rest.  Six  barons  and  as  many  knights, 
were  in  constant  attendance  about  his  person,  and  ready  to 
execute  his  slightest  order.  Twelve  patrols  went  their 
rounds  about  his  palace,  to  prevent  any  disturbance.  EQs 
busy  genius  required  silence.  The  noise  of  coaches  was  to 
be  kept  away  from  his  residence,  and  the  streets  leading  to  it 
were  frequently  blocked  up  with  chains.  His  own  circle  was 
as  silent  as  the  approaches  to  his  palace ;  dark,  reserved,  and 
impenetrable,  he  was  more  sparing  of  his  words  than  of  his 
'^fts ;  while  the  little  that  he  spoke  was  harsh  and  imperious, 
[e  never  smiled,  and  the  coldness  of  his  temperament  was 
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proof  agsdnst  sensual  seductions.  Ever  occupied  ^with  grand 
schemes,  he  despised  all  those  idle  amusements  in  which  so 
many  -waste  their  lives.  The  correspondence  he  kept  up  with 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  chiefly  mani^ed  by  himself,  and, 
that  as  little  as  possible  might  be  trusted  to  the  silence  of 
others,  most  of  the  letters  were  written  by  his  own  hand.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  stature,  thin,  of  a  sallow  complexion,  with 
short  red  hair,  and  small  sparkling  eyes.  A  gloomy  and  for- 
bidding seriousness  sat  upon  his  brow ;  and  his  magnificent 
presents  alone  retained  the  trembling  crowd  of  his  depend- 
ents. 

In  this  stately  obscurity  did  WaUenstein  silently,  but  not 
inactively,  await  the  hour  of  revenge.  The  victorious  career 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  gave  Mm  a  presentiment  of  its 
approach.  Not  one  of  his  lofty  schemes  had  been  abandoned ; 
and  the  Emperor's  ingratitude  had  loosened  the  curb  of  his 
ambition.  The  dazzlmg  splendour  of  his  private  life  bespoke 
high  scaling  projects ;  and,  lavish  as  a  king,  he  seemed  already 
to  reckon  among  his  certain  possessions  those  which  he  con- 
templated with  hope. 

After  Wallenstein's  dismissal,  and  the  invasion  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  a  new  generalissimo  was  to  be  appointed ;  and  it 
now  appeared  advisable  to  unite  both  the  imperial  army  and 
that  of  the  Les^e  under  one  general.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
Bought  this  appointment,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
dictate  to  the  Emperor,  who,  from  a  conviction  of  this,  wished 
to  procure  the  command  for  his  eldest  son,  the  King  of 
Hungary.  At  last,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  to  either  of  the 
competitors,  the  appointment  was  given  to  Tilly,  who  now 
exchanged  the  Bavarian  for  the  Austrian  service.  The  im- 
perial army  in  Germany,  after  the  retirement  of  Wallenstein, 
amounted  to  about  40,000  men ;  that  of  the  League  to  nearly 
the  same  number,  both  commanded  by  excellent  officers, 
trained  by  the  experience  of  several  campaigns,  and  proud 
of  a  liHig  series  of  victories.  With  such  a  force,  little  appre- 
hension was  felt  at  the  invasion  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
the  less  so  as  it  commanded  both  Pometania  and  Mecklenburg, 
the  only  countries  through  which  he  could  enter  Germany. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
check  the  Emperor's  progress,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the 
only  prince  in  Europe  from  whom  oppressed  liberty  could 
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look  for  protection — ^the  only  one  who,  while  he  was  personally 
qualified  to  conduct  such  an  enterprise,  had  both  political 
motives  to  recommend  and  wrongs  to  justify  it  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  Lower  Saxonj,  important 
|)olitical  interests  induced  him,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  offer  his  services  and  his  armj  for  the  defence  of 
Germany;  but  the  offer  of  the  latter  had,  to  his  own  mis- 
fortune, been  preferred.  Since  that  time,  Wallenstein 
and  the  Emperor  had  adopted  measures  which  must  have 
been  equally  offensive  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  king.  Im- 
perial troops  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Polish 
King,  Sigismund,  to  defend  Prussia  against  the  Swedes.  When 
the  king  complained  to  Wallenstein  of  this  act  of  hostility,  he 
received  for  answer,  *'  The  Emperor  has  more  soldiers  than 
he  wants  for  himseljf,  he  must  help  his  friends."  The  Swedish 
ambassadors  had  been  insolently  ordered  by  Wallenstein  to 
withdraw  from  the  conference  at  Lubeck ;  and  when,  unawed 
by  this  command,  they  were  courageous  enough  to  remain, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  had  threatened  them  ^th 
violence.  Ferdinand  had  also  insulted  the  Swedish  flag,  and 
intercepted  the  king's  despatches  to  Transylvania.  He  also 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  peace  betvnxt  Poland 
and  Sweden,  supported  the  pretensions  of  Sigismund  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  and  denied  the  right  of  Gustavus  to  the  title 
of  king.  Deigning  no  regard  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Gustavus,  he  rather  aggravated  the  offence  by  new  grievances, 
than  acceded  the  required  satisfaction. 

So  many  personal  motives,  supported  by  important  consi- 
derations, both  of  policy  and  religion,  and  seconded  hy 
pressing  invitations  from  Germany,  had  their  full  weight 
with  a  prince,  who  was  naturally  the  more  jealous  of  his  royal 
prerogative  the  more  it  was  questioned,  who  was  flattered  hy 
the  glory  he  hoped  to  gain  as  Protector  of  the  Oppressed,  and 
passionately  loved  war  as  the  element  of  his  genius.  But, 
imtil  a  truce  or  peace  vdth  Poland  should  set  his  hands  free, 
a  new  and  dangerous  war  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Cardinal  Bichelieu  had  the  merit  of  effecting  this  truce 
with  Poland.  This  great  statesman,  who  guided  the  helm 
of  Europe,  while  in  France  he  repressed  the  rage  of  faction 
■and  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  pursued  steadily,  amidst  the 
'Cares  of  a  stormy  administration,  his  plan  of  lowering  the 
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BscendaDcy   of  the  House  of  Austria.     But  uircumstances 
opposed  considerable  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  designs ; 
and  even  the  greatest  minds  cannot,  with  impunity,  defy  the 
prejudices  of  the  age.     The  minister  of  a  Eoman  Oa&olic 
king,  and  a  Cardinal,  he  was  prevented  by  the  purple  he  bore 
ftom  joining  the  enemies  of  that  church  in  an  open  attack  on  a 
power  which  had  the  address  to  sanctify  its  ambitious  encroach- 
ments under  the  name  of  religion.     The  external  deference 
which  Eichelieu  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  narrow  views  of  his 
contemporaries  limited  his  exertions  to  secret  negociations,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  hand  of  others  to  accomplish 
the  enlightened  projects  of  his  own  mind.     After  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  prevent  the  peace  between  Denmark  and  the 
Emperor,  he  had  recourse  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero 
of  his  age.     No  exertion  was  spared  to  bring  this  monarch  to 
a  favourable  decision,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  it.     Chamasse,  an  unsuspected  agent  of  the 
Cardinal,    proceeded    to    Polish    Prussia,  where   Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  conducting  the  war  against  Sigismund,  and 
alternately  visited  these  princes,  in  order  to  persuade  them 
to  a  truce  or  peace.     Gustavus  had  been  long  inclined  to  it, 
and  the  French  minister  succeeded  at  last  in  opening  the 
eyes    of    Sigismund    to    his    true    interests,    and    to    the 
deceitful  policy  of  the  Emperor.     A  truce  for  six  years  was 
agreed  on,  Gustavus  being  allowed  to  retain  all  his  con- 
quests. This  treaty  gave  him  also  what  he  had  so  long  desired, 
the  liberty  of    directing   his    arms   against  the  Emperor. 
For  this  the-  French  ambassador  offered  liim  the  alliance  of 
his  sovereign   and    considerable    subsidies.     But  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  justly  apprehensive  lest  the  acceptance  of  the 
assistance  should  make  him  dependent  upon  France,  and 
fetter  him  in  his  career  of  conquest,  while  an  alliance  with  a 
Eoman  Catholic  power  might  excite    distrust   among  the 
Protestants. 

If  the  war  was  just  and  necessary,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  undertaken  were  not  less  promising.  The  name 
of  the  Emperor,  it  is  true,  was  formidable,  his  resources  inex- 
haustible, his  power  hitherto  invincible.  So  dangerous  a  con- 
test would  have  dismayed  any  other  than  Gustavus.  He  saw 
&11  the  obstacles  and  dangers  which  opposed  his  undertaking, 
tut  he  knew  also  the  means  by  which,  as  he  hoped,  they 
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miglit  be  conquered.  His  annj,  though  not  numerous,  ym 
well  disciplined,  inured  to  hardship  by  a  serere  climate  and 
campaigns,  and  trained  to  victory  in  the  war  with  Poland. 
Sweden,  though  poor  in  men  and  money,  and  overtaxed  by  an 
eight  years'  war,  was  devoted  to  its  monarch  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  assured  him  of  the  ready  support  of  his  subjects.  In 
Grermany,  the  name  of  the  Emperor  was  at  least  as  mudi 
hated  as  feared.  The  Protestant  princes  only  awaited  the 
arrival  of  a  deliverer  to  throw  off  his  intolerable  joke,  and 
openly  declare  for  the  Swedes.  Even  the  Boman  Catholic 
states  would  welcome  an  antagonist  to  the  Emperor,  whose 
opposition  might  control  his  overwhelming  influence.  The 
nrst  victory  gained  on  German  ground  would  be  decisive.  It 
would  encourage  those  princes  who  still  hesitated  to  declare 
themselves,  strengthen  me  cause  of  his  adherents,  augment  his 
troops,  and  open  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  die  campaign. 
If  the  greater  part  of  the  German  states  were  impoverished 
by  oppression,  the  fioiuishing  Hanse  towns  had  escaped,  and 
they  could  not  hesitate,  by  a  small  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  avert 
the  general  ruin.  As  the  imperialists  should  be  driven  from 
the  different  provinces,  their  armies  would  diminish,  since 
they  were  subsisting  on  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
encamped.  The  strength,  too,  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
lessened  by  ill-timed  detachments  to  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  while  Spain,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  Manilla 
galleons,  and  engaged  in  a  serious  war  in  the  Netherlands, 
could  afford  him  little  support.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand, 'gave  the  King  of  Sweden  hope  of  considerable  subsidies; 
and  France,  now  at  peace  with  itself,  came  forward  with  the 
most  favourable  offers. 

But  the  strongest  pledge  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking 
Gustavus  found — ^in  himself.  Prudence  demanded  that  he 
should  embrace  all  the  foreign  assistance  he  could,  in  order 
to  guard  his  enterprise  from  the  imputation  of  rashness ;  bat 
all  his  confidence  and  courage  were  entirely  derived  6om 
himself.  He  was  indisputably  the  greatest  general  of  his 
age,  and  tho  bravest  soldier  in  the  army  which  he  had  formed 
Familiar  with  the  tactics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  had  disco- 
vered a  more  effective  system  of  warfere,  which  was  adopted 
as  a  model  by  the  most  emin'^nt  commanders  of  subsequent 
times.  ^  He  reduced  the  unwieldy  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
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rendered  their  moTements  more  light  and  rapid;  and,  mth 
the  same  view,  he  widened  the  intervals  between  his  bat- 
talions.    Instead  of  the  usual  array  in  a  single  line,  he  dis 
posed  his  forces  in  two  lines,  that  the  second  might  advance 
in  the  event  of  the  first  giving  way. 

He  made  up  for  his  want  of  cavalry,  by  placing  infantry 
among  the  horse ;  a  practice  which  frequently  decided  the 
victoiy.  Europe  first  learned  from  him  the  importance  of 
in&ntiy.  All  Germany  was  astonished  at  the  strict  discipline 
which,  at  the  first,  so  creditably  distinguished  the  Swedish 
army  within  their  territories ;  all  disorders  were  punished 
^th  the  utmost  severity,  particularly  impiety,  theft,  gam- 
bling, and  duelling.  The  Swedish  articles  of  war  enforced 
frugality.  In  the  camp,  the  King's  tent  not  excepted,  neither 
silver  nor  gold  was  to  be  seen.  The  general's  eye  looked  as 
vigilantly  to  the  morals  as  to  the  martial  braveiy  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  every  regiment  was  ordered  to  form  round  its  chaplain 
for  morning  and  evening  prayers.  In  all  these  points  the 
lawgiver  was  also  an  example.  A  sincere  and  ardent  piety 
exalted  his  courage.  Equally  free  from  the  coarse  infidelity 
which  leaves  the  passions  of  die  barbarian  without  a  control, — 
and  from  the  grovelling  superstition  of  Ferdinand,  who  hum- 
bled himself  to  the  dust  before  the  Supreme  Being,  while  he 
haughtily  trampled  on  his  fellow-creature — ^in  the  height  of  his 
success  he  was  ever  a  man  and  a  Christian — ^in  the  height  of 
his  devotion,  a  king  and  a  hero.  The  hardships  of  war  he 
shared  with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army ;  maintained  a 
calm  serenity  amidst  the  hottest  fury  of  battle  ;  his  glance  was 
omnipresent,  and  he  intrepidly  forgot  the  danger  while  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  greatest  penl.  His  natural  courage, 
indeed,  too  often  forgot  the  duty  of  a  general ;  and  the  life  of 
a  king  ended  in  the  death  of  a  common  soldier.  But  such  a 
leader  was  followed  to  victory  alike  by  the  coward  and  the 
brave,  and  his  eagle  glance  marked  every  heroic  deed  which 
his  example  had  inspired.  The  fame  of  their  sovereign  ex* 
cited  in  the  nation  an  enthusiastic  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance ;  proud  of  their  king,  the  peasant  in  Finland  and 
Gothland  joyfully  contributed  his  pittance ;  the  soldier  will- 
ingly shed  Ms  blood ;  and  the  lofty  energy  which  his  single 
mind  had  imparted  to  the  nation  long  survived  its  creator. 

The  necessity  of  the  war  was  acknowledged,  but  the  best 
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plan  of  conducting  it  ^ras  a  matter  of  much  question.  Even 
to  the  bold  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  an  offensive  war  appeared 
too  daring  a  measure  ;  the  resources  of  his  poor  and  conscien- 
tious master,  appeared  to  him  too  slender  to  compete  with 
those  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  who  held  all  Germany  at  his 
command.  But  the  minister's  timid  scruples  were  overruled 
by  the  hero's  penetrating  prudence.  "  If  we  await  the  enemy 
in  Sweden,"  said  Gustavus,  "  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  every- 
thing would  be  lost,  by  a  fortunate  commencement  in  Ger- 
many everything  would  be  gained.  The  sea  is  wide,  and  we 
have  a  long  line  of  coast  in  Sweden  to  defend.  If  the  enemy's 
fleet  should  escape  us,  or  our  own  be  defeated,  it  would,  in 
either  case,  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  enemy's  landing. 
Every  thing  depends  on  the  retention  of  Stralsund.  So  long 
as  this  harbour  is  open  to  us,  we  shall  both  command  the 
Baltic,  and  secure  a  retreat  from  Germany.  But  to  protect 
this  port,  we  must  not  remain  in  Sweden,  but  advance  at 
once  into  Pomerania.  Let  us  talk  no  more,  then,  of  a  defen- 
sive war,  by  which  we  should  sacrifice  our  greatest  advantages. 
Sweden  must  not  be  doomed  to  behold  a  hostile  banner ;  if 
we  are  vanquished  in  Germany,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
follow  your  plan." 

Gustavus  resolved  to  cross  the  Baltic  and  attack  the  Em- 
peror. His  preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, and  his  precautionary  measures  were  not  less  prudent 
than  the  resolution  itself  was  bold  and  magnanimous.  Before 
engaging  in  so  distant  a  war,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  Swe- 
den against  its  neighbours.  At  a  personal  interview  with  the 
King  of  Denmark  at  Markaroed,  Gustavus  assured  himself  of 
the  friendship  of  that  monarch ;  his  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Moscow  was  well  guarded ;  Poland  might  be  held  in  check  from 
Germany,  if  it  betrayed  any  design  of  infringing  the  truce. 
Falkenberg,  a  Swedish  ambassador,  who  visited  tie  courts  of 
Holland  and  Germany,  obtained  the  most  flattering  promises 
from  several  Protestant  princes,  though  none  of  liiem  yet 
possessed  courage  or  self-devotion  enough  to  enter  into  a 
formal  alliance  with  him  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  engaged  to 
advance  him  money,  and  to  accept  Swedish  copper  in  return. 
Emissaries  were  also  despatched  to  the  Prince  of  Transylva- 
nia, to  excite  that  implacable  enemy  of  Austria  to  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Swedish  levies  were  made  in  Germany 
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and  the  Netherlands,  the  regiments  increased  to  their  full  com- 
plement, new  ones  raised,  transports  provided,  a  fleet  fitted 
out,  provisions,  military  stores,  and  money  collected.     Thirty 
ships  of  war  were  in  a  short  time  prepared,  16,000  men 
equipped,  and  200   transports  were  ready  to  convey  them 
across  the  Baltic.    A  greater  force  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
unwilling  to  caxry  into  Germany,  and  even  the  maintenance 
of  this  exceeded  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.     But  however 
small  his  army,  it  was  admirable  in  all  points  of  discipline, 
courage,  and  experience,  and  might  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
more  powerful  armament,  if  it  once  gained  the  German  fron- 
tier, and  its  first  attempts  were  attended  with  success.    Oxen- 
stiem,  at  once  general  and  chancellor,  was  posted  with  10,000 
men  in  Prussia,  to  protect  that  province  against  Poland. 
Some  regular  troops,  and  a  considerable  body  of  militia,  which 
served  as  a  nursery  for  the  main  body,  remained  in  Sweden, 
as  a  defence  against  a  sudden  invasion  by  any  treacherous 
neighbour. 

These  were  the  measures  taken  for  the  external  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  Its  internal  administration  was  provided 
for  with  equal  care.  The  government  was  intrusted  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  the  finances  to  the  Palatine  John 
Casimir,  the  brother-in-law  of  tne  King,  while  his  wife,  ten- 
derly as  he  was  attached  to  her,  was  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  government,  for  which  her  limited  talents  incapacitated 
her.  He  set  his  house  in  order  like  a  dying  man.  On  the 
20th  May,  1630,  when  all  his  measures  were  arranged,  and 
all  was  ready  for  his  departure,  the  King  appeared  in  the 
Diet  at  Stockholm,  to  bid  the  States  a  solenm  farewell. 
Taking  in  his  arms  his  daughter  Christina,  then  only  four 
years  old,  who,  in  the  cradle,  had  been  acknowledged  as  his 
successor,  he  presented  her  to  the  States  as  the  future  sove- 
reign, exacted  from  them  a  renewal  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  her,  in  case  he  should  never  more  return  ;  and  then  read 
the  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
absence,  or  the  minority  of  his  daughter.  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  dissolved  in  tears,  and  the  King  himseK  was  some 
time  before  he  could  attain  sufficient  composure  to  deliver  his 
farewell  address  to  the  States. 

"  Not  lightly  or  wantonly,"  said  he,  "  am  I  about  to  in- 
volve myseu  and  you  in  this  new  and  dangerous  war :  God  is 
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my  witness  that  I  do  aot  fight  to  gratify  my  own  ambition. 
But  the  Emperor  has  wronged  me  most  shamefully  in  tho 
person  of  my  ambassador.  He  has  supported  my  enemies, 
persecuted  my  friends  and  brethren,  trampled  my  religion  in 
the  dust,  and  even  stretohed  his  revengeful  arm  against  my 
crown.  The  oppressed  states  of  Germany  call  loudly  for  aid, 
which,  by  God's  help,  we  will  give  them. 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  my  life  "will 
be  exposed.  I  have  sever  yet  shrunk  from  them,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  I  shall  escape  them  all.  Hitherto,  Providence  has 
wonderfully  protected  me,  but  I  shall  at  last  Ml  in  defence 
of  my  country.  I  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  Heaven. 
Be  just,  be  conscientious,  act  uprightly,  and  we  shall  meet 
again  in  eternity. 

**  To  you,  my  Counsellors  of  State,  I  address  myself  first 
May  God  enlighten  you,  and  fill  you  with  wisdom,  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  my  people.  You,  too,  my  brave  nobles,  I  com- 
mend to  the  divine  protection.  Continue  to  prove  yourselves 
the  worthy  successors  of  those  Gothic  heroes,  whose  bravery 
humbled  to  the  dust  the  pride  of  ancient  Home.  To  you, 
ministers  of  religion,  I  recommend  moderation  and  unil^ ;  be 
yourselves  examples  of  the  virtues  which  you  preach,  and 
abuse  not  your  influence  over  the  minds  of  my  people.  On 
you,  deputies  of  the  burgesses,  and  the  peasantry,  I  entreat 
the  blessing  of  heaven ;  may  your  industry  be  rewarded  by  a 
prosperous  harvest ;  your  stores  plenteously  filled,  and  may 
you  be  crowned  abundantly  with  all  the  blessings  of  this  life. 
For  the  prosperity  of  all  my  subjects,  absent  and  present,  I 
offer  my  warmest  prayers  to  Heaven.  I  bid  you  all  a  sincere 
— ^it  may  be— an  eternal  farewell." 

The  embarkation  of  the  troops  took  place  at  Elfsknaben, 
where  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  An  immense  concourse 
flocked  thither  to  witness  this  magnificent  spectacle.  The 
hearts  of  the  spectators  were  agitated  by  varied  emotions, 
as  they  alternately  considered  the  vastness  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  greatness  of  the  leader.  Among  th.e  superior 
officers  who  commanded  in  this  army  were  Gustavus  Horn, 
the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Lewis,  Henry  Matthias  Count  Thum, 
Ottenberg,  Baudissen,  Banner,  Teufel,  Tott,  Mutsenfahl,  Fal- 
kenberg,  Eniphausen,  and  other  distinguished  names.  De- 
tained by  contrary  winds,  the  fleet  did  not  sail  till  June,  and 
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on  the  /24th  of  that  month  reached  the  Island  of  Eagen  in 
Pomerania. 

Gostavus  Adolphus  was  the  first  who  landed.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  his^  suite,  he  knelt  on  the  shore  of  Germany  to  re- 
tam  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  safe  anival  of  his  fleet 
and  his  army.  He  landed  his  troops  on  the  Islands  of  Wol- 
lin  and  Usedom ;  upon  his  approadi,  the  imperial  garrisons 
abandoned  their  entrenchments  and  fled.  He  advanced  ra- 
pidly on  Stettin,  to  secure  this  important  place  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Imperialists,  Bogislaus  XIV.,  Duke  of  Po- 
merania, a  feeble  and  superamiuated  prince,  had  been  long 
tired  out  by  the  out^es  committed  by  the  latter  within  his 
territories ;  but  too  weak  to  resist,  he  had  contented  himself 
with  murmurs.  The  appearance  of  his  deliverer,  instead  of 
animating  his  courage,  increased  his  fear  and  anxiety.  Se- 
verely as  his  country  had  suffered  from  the  Imperialists,  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  Emperor's  vengeance  prevented  him 
from  declaring  openly  for  the  Swedes.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  was  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  summoned 
the  city  to  receive  a  Swedish  garrison.  Bogislaus  appeared^in 
person  in  the  camp  of  Gustavus,  to  deprecate  this  condition. 
"  I  come  to  you,"  said  Gustavus,  "  not  as  an  enemy  but  a 
friend.  I  ^age  no  war '  against  Pomerania,  nor  against  the 
German  empire,  but  against  the  enemies  of  both.  In  my 
hands  this  duchy  shall  be  sacred ;  and  it  shall  be  restored  to 
you  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  by  me,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, than  by  any  other.  Look  to  the  traces  of  the  imperial 
force  within  your  territories,  and  to  mine  in  Usedom ;  and 
decide  whether  you  will  have  the  Emperor  or  me  as  your 
friend.  What  have  you  to  expect,  if  the  Emperor  should 
make  himself  master  of  your  capital  ?  Will  he  deal  with  you 
more  leniently  than  I  ?  Or  is  it  your  intention  to  stop  my 
progress  ?  llie  ease  is  pressing :  decide  at  once,  and  do  not 
compel  me  to  have  recourse  to  more  violent  measures." 

Ine  alternative  was  a  painful  one.  On  the  one  side,  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  before  his  gates  with  a  formidable 
anny ;  on  the  other,  he  saw  the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the 
£mperor,  and  the  fearful  example  of  so  many  German 
princes,  who  were  now  wandering  in  misery,  the  victims  of 
that  rev^ige.  The  more  immediate  danger  decided  his  reso- 
lution.   The  gates  of  Stettin  were  opened  to  the  king ;  the 
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Swedish  troops  entered ;  and  the  Austrians,  who  were  ad- 
vancing by  rapid  marches,  anticipated.  The  capture  of  this 
place  procured  for  the  king  a  firm  footing  in  Pomerania,  the 
command  of  the  Oder,  and  a  magazine  for  his  troops.  To  pre- 
vent a  charge  of  treacheiy,  Bogislaus  was  careful  to  excuse 
this  step  to  the  Emperor  on  the  plea  of  necessity ;  but  a\vare 
of  Ferdinand's  implacable  disposition,  he  entered  into  a  close 
alliance  with  his  new  protector.  By  this  league  with  Pome- 
rania,  Gustavus  secured  a  powerful  friend  in  G-ermany,  ^ho 
covered  his  rear,  and  maintedned  his  communication  with 
Sweden. 

As  Ferdinand  was  already  the  aggressor  in  Prussia,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  thought  himself  absolved  from  the  usual 
formalities,  and  commenced  hostilities  without  any  declaration 
of  war.  To  the  other  European  powers,  he  justified  his  con- 
duct in  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  detailed  the  grounds  which 
had  led  him  to  take  up  arms.  Meanwhile  he  continued  hi» 
progress  in  Pomerania,  while  he  saw  his  army  daily  increas- 
ing. The  troops  which  had  fought  under  Mansfeld,  Duke 
Cl^ristian  of  Brunswick,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  Wallen- 
stein,  came  in  crowds,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  to  join  his 
victorious  standard. 

At  the  Imperial  court,*  the  invasion  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den at. first  excited  far  less  attention  than  it  merited.  The 
pride  of  Austria,  extravagantly  elated  by  its  unheard-of  suc- 
cesses, looked  down  with  contempt  upon  a  prince,  who,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  came  from  an  obscure  comer  of  Europe, 
and  who  owed  his  past  successes,  as  they  imagined,  entirely 
to  the  incapacity  of  a  weak  opponent.  The  depreciatoiy  re- 
presentation which  Wallenstein  had  artfully  given  of  the 
Swedish  power,  increased  the  Emperor's  security ;  for  what 
had  he  to  fear  from  an  enemy,  whom  his  general  undertook  to 
drive  with  such  ease  from  Germany  ?  Even  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Pomerania,  could  not  entirely 
dispel  this  prejudice,  which  the  mockeries  of  the  courtiers 
continued  to  feed.  He  was  called  in  Vienna  the  Snow  King, 
whom  the  cold  of  the  north  kept  together,  but  who  would  in- 
fallibly melt  as  he  advanced  southward.  Even  the  electors, 
assembled  in  Eatisbon,  disregarded  his  representations ;  and, 
influenced  by  an  abject  complaisance  to  Ferdinand,  refused 
him  even  the  title  of  king.     But  while  they  mocked  him  iu 
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fiatisbon  and  Vienna,  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  one 
strong  town  after  another  fell  into  his  hands. 

Notwithstanding  this  contempt,  the  Emperor  thought  it 
proper  to  offer  to  adjust  his  differences  with  Sweden  by  nego- 
ciation,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  Den- 
mark. But  their  instructions  showed  how  little  he  was  in 
earnest  in  these  proposals,  for  he  still  continued  to  refuse  to 
Gtistavus  the  title  of  king.  He  hoped  by  this  means  to 
throw  on  the  king  of  Sweden  the  odium  of  being  the  aggres- 
sor, and  thereby  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  States  of  the 
empire.  The  conference  at  Dantzic  proved,  as  might  be  ex- 
pectedy  fruitless,  and  the  animosity  of  both  parties  was  in* 
creased  to  its  utmost  by  an  intemperate  correspondence. 

An  imperial  general,  Torquato  Oonti,  who  commanded  in 
Pomerania,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
vrest  Stettin  from  the  Swedes.  The  Imperialists  were  driven 
out  from  one  place  after  another;  Damm,  Stutgard,  Gamin, 
and  Wolgast,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gustavus.  To  re- 
venge himself  upon  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  the  imperial 
general  permitted  his  generals,  upon  his  retreat,  to  exercise 
every  barbarity  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Pomerania, 
who  had  already  suffered  but  too  sererely  from  his  avarice. 
On  pretence  of  cutting  off  the  resources  of  the  Swedes,  the 
whole  country  was  laid  waste  and  plundered ;  and  often  when 
the  ImperiaUsts  were  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  a  place, 
it  was  laid  in  ashes,  in  order  to  leave  the  enemy  nothing  but 
rains.  But  these  barbarities  only  served  to  place  in  a  more  fa- 
voaiable  light  the  opposite  conduct  of  the  Swedes,  and  to  win 
all  hearts  to  their  humane  monarch.  The  Swedish  soldier 
paid  for  all  he  required ;  no  private  property  was  injured  on  his 
niarch*  The  Swedes  consequently  were  received  with  open 
arms  boih  in  town  and  country,  whilst  every  Imperialist  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pomeranian  peasantry  was  remorsely 
murdered.  Many  Pomeranians  entered  into  the  service  of 
Sweden,  and  the  estates  of  this  exhausted  country  willingly 
voted  the  king  a  contribution  of  100,000  florins. 

Torquato  Conti,  who,  with  all  his  severity  of  character,  was 
a  consummate  general,  endeavoured  to  render  Stettin  useless 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  he  could  not  deprive  him  of  it.  He 
entrenchea  himself  upon  the  Oder,  at  Gartz,  above  Stettin,  in 
order,  bj  commanding  that  river,  to  cut  off  the  water  comma* 
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nktttioii  0f  liie  town  with  iSbid  vest  of  ^jbeneuuij.  litttig 
could  induce  him  to  attack  the  'S^ng  «f  8«eden,  who  waste 
Bupmor  in  sombens,  while  the  Jatter  was  efoally-oaatiBBB  not 
to  storm  the  starong  entrenchments  of  dte  ImpenalistB.  32ov- 
quato,  too  deficient  in  troofis  and  woodbj  to  act  vfton  theaS- 
fensive  against  the  king,  hoped  bf  this  ftBoOi  ef  opeiatiQDB^ 
give  time  for  Tilljto  hasten  to  the4efenoe  of  Pasaenana,  aad 
tiien,  in  conjunction  with  that  geDcnl,  to  attadL  ^e  flwodas. 
Seizing  the  opportunity  of  l^iettempanuyaiMenee  of  Gnsteno, 
he  made  a  sudden  otteooptaipoa  Btsttin,  hot  the  Bwedkeswns 
not  unprqpared  for  him.  A  vdgoraaBatliRdKaf  the  Impradvli 
was  firmly  repulsed,  and  Tosquato  nas  iiarcad  to  nstixe  inik 
great  loss.  For  this  anspieioaB  <coauDenoaaMBLt  of  ibe  wm, 
howevor,  Gustayus  was,  it  must  he  owned,  as  naoA  aadeked 
to  his  good  fortune  as  to  his  nuiiterfttalanta.  The  impwriii 
troops  in  Pomenmia  had  been  greaify  ledaead  amne  Wattaa- 
stein's  dismissal;  moreover,  like antnges  thegrJbad coaaaMiUed 
were  now  se^egely  Tcvaaged  i]^pop  them ;  ^ufaatai  antadMmiiwI, 
the  countryno  longer  afforded  them  a  saibBastaBDe.  AHiis- 
dpline  'was  at  an  end ;  ihe  arlais  of  the  fiffiaans  wnxn  diam- 
giarded,  while  thehrnuaahers  daily  dacraased  i>y  ieaartion,  aad 
by  a  general  mortality,  -which  itba  pinwmwg  ocid  cf  a  stEange 
G&mate  had  produoed  among  them. 

Under  these  ciroimistBJiceB,  ^the  impwial  several  was-aas- 
ions  to  allow  his  troops  the  mpcme  of  winter  qfaartBOBB,  tet  he 
had  to  do  with  an  enemy  io  whooa  the  dinate  of  iSceaau^ 
had  no  winter.  Ousta^ms  had  talEon  the  pBDecautaon  oC^pm- 
viding  his  soldiers  with  dresses  ofiAnrf  rJiin,  tocnable  them 
to  keep  the  £eld  even  in  4he  most  ho^exMBgat  season.  The 
imperial  plenipotentaariea,  who«ameto  tnwtwith  him  £ara 
cessation  of  hostilities,  reeer^  this  dasoooiagiog  aaswer^ 
"  The  Swedes  are  eoldiess  in  wintor  as  weU  as  da  *"ff'«*^*', 
and  not  disposed  to  oppress  Ihe  nnfortonate  peaaaatry.  Tks 
Imperialists  may  act  as  they  thmk  psaper,  hat  ihey  seed  sat 
expect  to  remain  nndistarbed."  Toiquato  doaiti  soon  after 
resigned  a  command,  in  which  nei&cr  laehas  aor  ja^aitatisn 
was  to  be  gained. 

In  this  inequali;ty  of  the  two  aamies,  Ihe  a&iasitage  mm 
necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  Swadea.  The  IsnpezialiatB 
were  incessantly  haxassed  in  thdr  vrinter  ^puocteis ;  GreiiBB- 
hagen,  an  important  place  n^on  'tibe  Odar,  taken  by  atoaait 


soft  liie  towns  t>f  Garte  «Qd  Pintz  iraie  «t  Inst  al)andoiied  by 
tbe  miemy.  In  tiie  irhole  of  Fomeraaia,  Oveifswald,  Beor 
nain,  and  Oolberg  tlmke  TexoniBed  in  tbanr  ihands,  and  tbese 
tbe  king  msde  -grest  piF^aawtions  to  4>eBiege.  The  «neniy 
directed  tiieir  iseftreat  tomrds  BnmdenbiErg,  in  ¥^ich  mudi 
of  tbeir  artf&ery  und  baggage,  and  many  prisoners  fell  into 
liie  liands  of  the  pnzBQ^s. 

By  seizing  the  passes  of  BMl»inte  tend  Paangaxden,  G«s- 
taTOB  Isttd  opened  a  passage  into  Mecklenburg,  whose  in- 
^bitants  were  invited  to  return  to  their  allegianoe  under 
&eir  legitimate  sorenBign,  and  to  expel  the  ttdherents  of 
WaOenstem.  The  ImpeiiaMerts,  l»meTer,  gained  the  iia- 
portant  town  of  Bagtxxk.  by  strffitsgeB,  and  l^ns  prevented 
the  fBtrther  advance  of  tbe  king,  "v^e  was  nirmlling  to  divide 
ins  fsrces.  The  wiied  dukes  ai  MecMenborg  b^d  ine^Sso- 
taally  employed  the  primes  assembled  at  Becti^bon  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Emperor:  in  Tain  they  had  endenveored  to 
soften  Ferdinand,  by  renouncing  the.  alliance  of  the  king, 
and  evesy  idea  of  lesia^taBce.  But,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
Eniperor's  inflexibility,  Hiey  openly  espoused  me  side  <(ff 
Sweden,  and  raisii^  troops,  gave  tiie  eosrmflnd  of  tiien 
to  Fcancis  Chailes  l>uke  ^  Bf^Laoenburg.  That  geneml 
made  himself  master  of  several  strong  plaoes  on  iSbp  Elbe, 
bat  loi^  tbem  after  vwerds  to  the  Imperial  General  Pi^ 
pedieam,  who  was  despati^ed  to  oppose  him.  Soon  eh^ 
wards,  bedeged  by  ^m  latter  in  tiie  town  ef  Batzebmg,  he 
was  oompelied  tosmreuder  wi!tii  all  his  troops.  Thus  ended 
iSbe  attempt  whicii  liMse  imfoirtanate  princes  made  to  re- 
oover  Hieir  tenitories ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  victonons 
arm  «f  Gmfcavus  Adoiptes  to  render  them  Hiat  brilliant  ser- 


*nie  Impenalists  liad  thrown  iSiemselves  into  Brandenburg, 
"yAash.  now  became  the  theait«pe  of  the  most  barbarous  atroci- 
ties.  I%ese  eutrages  were  inflicted  npon  the  subjects  <tf 
«  pnnce  who  boad  ne^^er  injured  the  Emperor,  and  whom, 
moreover,  he  was  at  the  very  time  inciting  to  take  up  arms 
agamsttiie  Eii^ of  Sweden.  The  si^  of  Hm  disorders  of 
tmir  soldiers,  vmidi  want  of  money  compelled  them  to  wink 
at,  and  of  autihoriiy  -OTar  their  troops,  esccited  the  disgust  even 
tf  the  imperial  geserals;  and,  from -very  shame,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, Count  Sdnnmlnn^,  wished  to  resign. 

K  2 
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Without  a  sufficient  f(»ce  to  protect  his  territories,  and 
left  by  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  re- 
monstrances, ^without  assistance,  the  Elector  jof  Brandenburg 
at  last  issued  an  edict,  ordering  his  subjects  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  to  put  to  death  without  mercy  every  Imperial 
soldier  who  should  henceforth  be  detected  in  plundering.  To 
such  a  height  had  the  violence  of  outrage  and  the  misery  of 
the  government  risen,  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  sovereign, 
but  the  desperate  extremity  of  sanctioning  private  vengeance 
by  a  formal  law. 

The  Swedes  had  pursued  the  Imperialists  into  Branden- 
burg; but  upon  the  Elector's  refusal  to  open  to  him  the 
fortress  of  Gustnn  for  his  march,  obliged  the  king  to  lay 
aside  his  design  of  besieging  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He 
therefore  returned  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Pomerania, 
by  the  capture  of  Demmin  and  Golberg.  In  the  mean  time, 
Field-Marshal  Tilly  was  advancing  to  the  defence  of  Bran- 
denburg. 

This  general,  who  could  boast  as  yet  of  never  having  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  the  conqueror  of  Mansfeld,  of  Duke  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  Elug  of 
Denmark,  was  now  in  the  Swedish  monarch  to  meet  an 
opponent  worthy  of  lus  fame.  Descended  of  a  noble  flBunily 
in  Liege,  Tilly  had  formed  his  military  talents  in  the  wars  of 
the  NetherlaDds,  which  was  then  the  great  school  for  generals. 
He  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  under 
Bodolph  II.  in  Hungary,  where  he  rapidly  rose  from  one  step 
to  another.  After  &e  peace,  ho  entered  into  the  service  of 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  made  him  commander-in-chief 
with  absolute  powers.  Here,  by  his  excellent  regulations,  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  Bavarian  army ;  and  to  him,  chiefly, 
Maximilian  was  indebted  for  his  superiority  in  the  field. 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  Bohemian  war,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  ti'oops  of  the  League;  and,  after  Wal- 
lenstein's  dismissal,  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  armies. 
Equally  stem  towards  his  soldiers  and  implacable  towards 
his  enemies,  and  as  gloomy  and  impenetrable  as  Wallenstein, 
he  was  greatly  his  superior  in  probity  and  disinterestedness. 
A  bigoted  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  bloody  spirit  of  persecution, 
co-operated,  with  the  natural  feroci^  of  his  chaiiacter,  to  make 
him  the  terror  of  the  Protestants     A  strange  and  terrific 
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aspect  bespoke  his  character:  of  low  stature,  thin,  with 
hollow  cheeks,  a  long  nose,  a  broad  and  wrinkled  forehead, 
large  whiskers,  and  a  pointed  chin ;  he  was  generally  attired 
in  a  Spanish  doublet  of  green  satin,  with  slashed  sleeves^ 
with  a  small  high  peaked  hat  upon  his  head,  surmounted  by 
a  red  feather  which  hUng  down  to  his  back.  His  whole 
aspect  recalled  to  recollection  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  scourge 
of  the  Flemings,  and  his  actions  were  far  from  effacing  the 
impression.  Such  was  the  general  who  was  now  to  be 
opposed  to  the  hero  of  the  north. 

Tilly  was  far  from  undervaluing  his  antagonist,  "  The  King 
of  Sweden,"  said  he  in  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  "  is  an  enemy 
both  prudent  and  brave,  inured  to  war,  and  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  His  plans  are  excellent,  his  resources  considerable ; 
his  subjects  enthusiastically  attached  to  him.  His  army, 
composed  of  Swedes,  Germans,  Livonians,  Finlanders,  Scots 
and  English,  by  its  devoted  obedience  to  their  leader,  is 
blended  into  one  nation :  he  is  a  gamester  in  playing  with 
\rhom  not  to  have  lost  is  to  have  won  a  great  deal." 

The  progress  of  the  King  of  Sweden  in  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania,  left  the  new  generalissimo  no  time  to  lose ;  and 
his  presence  was  now  urgently  called  for  by  those  who  com- 
manded in  that  quarter.     With  all  expedition,  he  collected 
the  imperial  troops  which  were  dispersed  over  the  empire ; 
but  it  required  time  to  obtain  from  the  exhausted  and  im- 
poyerished  provinces  the  necessary  supplies.    At  last,  about 
the  middle  of  winter,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  S0,000  men, 
before  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  was  joined  by 
fichamnburg.     Leaving  to  this  general  the  defence  of  Frank- 
fort, with  a  sufficient  garrison,  he  hastened  to  Pomerania, 
^nth  a  view  of  saving  Demmin,  and  relieving  Colberg,  which 
^w»s  already  hard  pressed  by  the  Swedes.     But  even  before 
he  had  left  Brandenburg,  Demmin,  which  was  but  poorly 
defended  by  the  Duke  of  Savelli,  had  surrendered  to  the 
Jong,  and  Colberg,  after  a  five  months'  siege,  was  starved 
into  a  capitulation.    As  the  passes  in  Upper  Pomerania  were 
veil  guarded,  and  the  king's  camp  near  Schwedt  defied 
attack,  Tilly  abandoned  his  offensive  plan  of  operations,  and 
i^treated  towards  the  Elbe  to  besiege  Magdeburg. 

The  capture  of  Demmin  opened  to  the  king  a  free  passage 
into  Mecklenburg;  but  a  more  important  enterprise  drew 


luft  anas  into  agathgg  qwrter.  Snccelj  hiui  Tilly  com- 
BMneed  his.  vetaogndft  aovwnmt*,  wJisa  oaddenif  brooiaDg 
«p  Ids  camp  air  Sratwaill,  tke-  king  marcfafid.  his  wiimib  £Mce 
igWBBt  Fmddert  os  tka  Odar.  Tbiis  toini^  baidlj  fixtiSedt 
w$»  dafemded  h^it  gaccsBOiL  of  8,Q0Q  inoo,  mostlj  compQsed 
of  those  jferocioiift  bmds.  who  had.  an,  cruelly  rayaged  Poin& 
nnia  and  BraoxdfinBiirg.  It  ms;  now  attacked  with  such  iin- 
petuoBify,  iksA  OB.  1di0  thiid  day  it  wba  taken  by  stoinai.  The 
Swedes,  assund  of  lietosy,  rcjiected  ev^cy  aSev  of  capitulation^ 
AS  they  were  resolved  to  exeieaM  the  dreadful  right  of  re- 
taliation. For  Tilly,  aooo:  alUer  his  aExiyal,  had  surrounded  a 
Swedish  detachmenit,  and,  irritated  by  their  obatiBate  re- 
aistaaiee,  had  cut  them  in.  pieces  to  a  man.  This  cruelty  vas 
not  forgotten  by  the  Swedes^  ^  New  Brandenbuig  Quarter,'' 
tib^  replied  to  the  Impeiaalists  who.  begged  their  lives,  and 
slaoghtexed  tJiom  without  mercy.  Several  thousands  were 
either  kiHed  or  taken,  and  many  were  drowned  in  the  Oder, 
the  rest  fied  to  Silena.  All  their  artUlBry  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes.  To  sati^  the  lage  of  his  troops,  Gustavus 
Adol^us  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  town  for 
throe  hours  ta  idainder. 

While  the  kmg  was-  tims  advancing  &om  one  conquest  to 
another,  and,  by  M»  snsceae,  encouraging  the  Protestants  to 
aeture  resistance,  the  Ea^etor  proceeded  to  enforce  the  Edict 
e£  Besidtatron,  and,  by  his  exoniitant  pretensions,  to  exhaust 
the  patimace  of  the;  states..  Compelled  by  necessity,  he  con- 
tiamed  the  vicle]^.  couarse  which  he  had  he^an  with  such  arro- 
gmt  confidence;  the  ^fficelties  into  which  his  arbitrary  conduct 
had  plunged  hint,  ha  oomld  only  extricate  himself  from  If 
aaeaaaiFes  still  move  arbitrary.  Bat  m  so  complicated  a  body 
as  the  German  empire,  despotism  mui^  always  create  tha  most 
Amgeroua  conviilsion&.  With  afitonidunent^  the  princes  be^ 
JsuUdi  the  constitution,  of  the  eanpire  overihrowai,  anul  tha  state 
ei'naifciire  to  wiiidi  matters  were  again  verging,  suggested  te 
iSaBm  the  idea  of  aelf-dtafemae,  the  onl^  means  ofi  protection  ib 
tmeik  a.atate  of  things.  The  stepsi  (qoenly  taken,  by  the  Em- 
iiaaar  agauiBtfthe  LuSbenmchuxch,  had  at  last  removed  the  veil 
nmn  tdie  eyes  of  Johoi  George,  who  had.been.  so-  long  the  dupe 
of  his  artful  ptd^r..  Ferdijuuid,.  too,  had  personally  offended 
kiBLliy  the  &L(sLvad0BL  ol  hie  aim  from  thaajochbishopric.  of  Mag* 
defarg;:  and.  fidd-auiahai  Amhoim,  his  nam  favourite  and 


r,  a{MBE»ck  nor  psun  to  xnerease  iha  lesentment  of  his 
Am^mm  haJ.  formerly  beeu.  m>  imperial  genesai 
TBtte-WayAiiateiiiv. aBaibein^ slalL  zealbusly  alrtached tx>  him, 
bB-iFfl»  eager  i»  aiT&agm'MB  M  b«neftator  and  himself  on  the 
lfaip«Mf»  hf  d»lschnig  Saxonjfirom  the  Austriiai  intesastSi. 
GaertBra^  AdelfilinSy  sopportecb  bj  the  Protestant  states,  would 
Ikisnaeibie;  a  oo]Bide]alikB.iivhichai2Be8dji  filled  the  Emperor 
^iA^aiarBx.  The^  tuBample  o£  Saxony  "vveuld  probably  influebce 
olfaBrs;.  and  the  Emperov^s^  fiube  seemed:  now  in  a  manner  to 
dqpendrnposL  ths  Electoe's  deeiaion.  The  artM  &vounte  im^ 
pmsed  upon  his  merits  tbis^  ide&of  hia  own  importance, 
tmt  adrised  him  to;  terrify  the  Emperos,  by  threatening  an 
affiance  with  Sweden,  md'  thus  to  extort  from  his  £ears,  what 
he  had  aooght  in  imm  from,  his  giatitnde;  The  feiYourite, 
however,  was  &ur  troat  wishing  him  aetoally  to  enter  into  the 
Swedish  alliance,  but,  by  holding  aloof  from  both  parties^  to 
niamtMiT  bis  own^  importaaioe  and  independence.  Accord- 
ii^,  he  load  before  him  a  plan,  whieh  only  wanted  a  mora 
ablehsBid  to  earryitinto  exeention,  and  recommended  him,  by 
beading'  the  Protestaisb  party,,  to  ereet>  a  third  power  in  Gefi^ 
manyr  and  thereby  maintwinf  liie  baiiaaee  between.  Sweden, 
and  Austria. 

This  project  waBrpeeniiari^y  fiatteidng  to  the  Saxon  Elector, 
O)  whom  tiie  ide&  oi£  being  dependent  upon  Sweden,  or  of 
lasBger  snbmitdng^to  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor^  was  equally 
hrteM.  He  couid  net,  with;  indifference,  see  the  control  of 
G^man  affiiirs-  wrested,  from  hun  by  &  foreign  prinee ;  ssad: 
iaeifftble  asr  he  wav  of  taMsg  a  prirndpaL  part,  hie  vanity 
^iQidd  not  oondescend  to  act  aeuhordiaatef  one.  He  resolved,, 
tiieiefere,  to  draw  &v&j  possibie'  advantage  ^m  the  progress 
of  Gostenis^  but  to  pursoer  zadepandantiy,  his  own  separates 
plflBB»  With  this  view;  he  ooimidtedl  with  the  Elector  e£ 
iRBidenbuig,  who,  from»  similar  causes,  was  ready  to  actt 
a^imee  t&e  Emperov,  but^.  vL  the  same  time,,  was^  jealous  o£ 
Snedeii.  In  a;  Diet  set  Tesgau,  httmiganHused  himself  of  ther 
mf^mt  of  hie-  EstoteSr  hfr  iniiriited  the  Protestant  States  of  thtt 
mpm  to  a.  general.  cunKventnon^  whioh  took  place  at  Leipzig; 
on  the  6ith  Febroazy  1^1^  Brandenburg,  HessO'  Gasari,, 
^liith  ee^rai  piiaoes^  emmlBt  states,  of  the  empire,  and  Pnn^ 
tMnt  bishops;  worn  presentC  eit^r  pensonally  or  by  deputtf^ 
it  tide  aesenM^r,  wfaidk  thv  dufttni  ta  the  SaaoDm  Courts  Dan* 
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Hoe  of  Hohenegg,  opened  with  a  vehement  discourse  from 
the  pulpit.  The  Emperor  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent this  self-appointed  convention,  whose  object  was  evidently 
to  provide  for  its  own  defence,  and  which  the  presence  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  empire,  rendered  more  than  usually  alarming. 
Emboldened  by  the  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  as- 
sembled princes  asserted  their  rights,  and  after  a  session  of 
two  montiis  broke  up,  with  adopting  a  resolution  which  placed 
the  Emperor  in  no  slight  embarrassment.  Its  import  was 
to  demand  of  the  Emperor,  in  a  general  address,  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Bestitution,  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops 
from  their  capitals  and  fortresses,  the  suspension  of  all  existing 
proceedings,  and  the  abolition  of  abuses ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000  men,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
dress their  own  grievances,  if  the  Emperor  should  still  re* 
fuse  satisfaction. 

A  further  incident  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
firmness  of  the  Protestant  princes.  The  King  of  Sweden  had, 
at  last,  overcome  the  scruples  which  had  deterred  him  from  a 
closer  alliance  with  France,  and,  on  the  18th  January  1631, 
concluded  a  formal  treaty  with  this  crown.  After  a  serious  dis- 
pute respecting  the  treatment  of  the  Boman  Catholic  princes 
of  the  empire,  whom  Fiance  took  under  her  protection,  and 
against  whom  Gustavus  claimed  the  right  of  retaliation, 
and  after  some  less  important  differences  with  regard  to  the 
title  of  majesty,  which  the  pride  of  France  was  loth  to  concede 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  Eichelieu  yielded  the  second,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  the  first  point,  and  the  treaty  was  signed 
at  Beerwald  in  Neumark.  The  contracting  parties  mutaally 
covenanted  to  defend  each  other  with  a  military  force,  to  pro- 
tect their  common  friends,  to  restore  to  their  dominions  the 
deposed  princes  of  the  empire,  and  to  replace  every  thing, 
both  on  l^e  frontier  and  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  on  the 
same  footing  on  which  it  stood  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  For  this  end,  Sweden  engaged  to  maintain  an  army 
of  30,000  men  in  Germany,  and  France  agreed  to  furnish  the 
Swedes  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  400,000  dollars.  If  the 
arms  of  Gustavus  were  successful,  he  was  to  respect  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  religion  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire  in 
all  liie  conquered  places;  and  to  make  no  attempt  against 
either.    All  Estates  and  princes,  wheUier  Protestant  or  Bo-> 
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man  Oaiholie,  eitiher  in  Germany  or  in  other  countries,  were 
to  be  inyited  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty ;  neither  France 
nor  Sweden  was  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  other ;  and  the  treaty  itself  was* 
to  continue  in  force  for  five  years. 

Great  as  was  the  struggle  to  the  King  of  Sweden  to  re- 
ceive  subsidies  from  France,  and  sacnfice  his  independ- 
ence  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  this  alliance  with  France 
decided  his  cause  in  Germany.  Protected,  as  he  now  was,  by 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  the  German,  states  began  to 
feel  confidence  in  his  nndeitaking,  for  the  issue  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  good  reason  to  tremble.  He  became 
truly  formidable  to  the  Emperor.  The  Roman  Catholic 
princes  too,  who,  while  they  were  anxious  to  humble  Austria, 
now  witnessed  his  progress  with  distrust,  were  less  alarmed 
now  that  an  alliance  with  a  Boman  Catholic  power  ensured 
liis  respect  for  their  religion.  And  thus,  while  Gustavus 
Adolphus  protected  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  Germany  against  the  aggression  of  Ferdinand,  France 
secured  those  -liberties,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion, 
against  Gustavus  himself,  if  the  intoxication  of  success  should 
harry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

The  King  of  Sweden  lost  no  time  in  apprizing  the  members 
of  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig  of  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Fnmce,  and  inviting  them  to  a  closer  union  with  himself. 
The  application  was  seconded  by  France,  who  spared  no  pains 
to  win  over  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Gustavus  was  willing  to  be 
content  with  secret  support,  if  the  princes  should  deem  it  too 
bold  a  step  as  yet  to  declare  openly  in  his  favour.  Several 
princes  gave  him  hopes  of  his  proposals  being  accepted  on  the 
first  &vonrable  opportunity ;  but  the  Saxon  Elector,  full  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  towards  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  true 
to  the  selfish  policy  he  had  pursued,  oould  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  a  decisive  answer. 

The  resolution  of  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig,  and  the  alli- 
ance betwixt  France  and  Sweden,  were  news  equally  dis* 
agreeable  to  the  Emperor.  Against  them  he  employed  the 
thunder  of  imperial  ordinances,  and  the  want  of  an  army 
saved  France  from  the  full  weight  of  his  displeasure.  Ee- 
monstrances  were  addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
federacy,  strongly  prohibiting  them  from  enlisting  troops* 
They  retorted  with  explanations  equally  vehement,  justified 


tiMurcooduct  ufMML  the  piinciplea  id  Bstoal BgM^  oni  esa^^ 
limied  their  prepaamtdon&r 

Meaaliine,  the  imponal  genezala^  defidcott  both  ia  tEDop» 
ami  moaey,  fbimdtiteinaelTes  ledaeed  to- the  dka^ceeahk  at 
temative  of  losing  sight  either  of  the  £iii§  of  Sweden^  or  of 
the  Estates  of  the  esfize,.  siBce  ^ndtha.  dbrided  fiMace  tbej  were 
net  a  nwteh  for  either.  The  mevonenta  of  the  Protestaotft 
(nilled  their  attentioa  to  the  i&terior  of  the  enifiire,,  while  the 
pegreBS  of  the  Idrng  izn  Biandenbucg^  bjr  tbxeateoing  the 
Weditary  poseesaioBa  of  Austria,  reqiiired  them,  ta  tum  their 
anus  to  that  quarter.  After  the  conquest  of  Franidbrt,  the 
hiiig  had  adyanced  upon  Landeberg  on  the  Warta^  aid.  Tilly; 
ai&er  a  froitlese  attempt  to  relieve  it»  had  a^^aiu  retuioied  to 
Magdeburg,  to  prosecute  with  Tigoux  the  siege  of  that  town. 

The  rich  archbishi^Ct  of  whieh.  Magdebuigwea  the  ci^ital, 
hod  long  been  in  the  possession  of  princes  of  the.  house.  o£ 
Bcandenburg,  who  introduced  the  Protestant  religion  into  the 
proyinee.     Christian  William,  the  last  administrator,  had;  by 
hie  alliance  with  Benmaxk,  incurred  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
on  which  acoonnt  the  chapter,  to  avoid  the  Emperor'a  disr 
pleasure,  had  formally  deposed  him.    In  his  place  they  had 
elected  Prince  John  AugustuSvthe  second  son  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  whooi  the  Emperor  rejected,  in  order  to  confer 
1^ archbishopric  onlussen  Leopold.    The Electoz: of  Saxony 
complained  inei&ctually  to  the  imperial  court;,  but  ChriatUn 
WiLdam  of  Brandenbui^  iDok  mere  actiye  measures.     Be- 
%daig  on  the  attaohment  of  the  magiBtzacy  and  inhabitants  of 
Srandenburg,  and  ezxsited  by  dumericaLhopes,.he  thought,  him-; 
^eJf  ahl^  to  aoxmount  all  the  obstacles  which  the  vote  of  the 
(diapter,  the  competition'  of  two  powerful  riyels,  and  the  Edict 
€i.  Bestitution  opposed  to  his  restoration.    He  went  to  Sweden^ 
and,  by  the  promise  of  a^  diversion  in  Germanyv  sought  to- 
ototnt  assistance  from  Gu^&vas.     He  was  dismissed  by  that 
monarch  not  without  hopes  of  efGaGtualprotectbn,  but  with,  the 
adidcetoactwith.cauti£n. 

Scarcely  had  Christian  William;  been  informed  of  the  land- 
]B([r  ofhis  proteetoE  imPoroeranaa,  than  he  Altered  Ms^ebuig 
m  disguise^  Appearing  suddenly  in.  the  town,  council,  he  re- 
unaided  the  magistratest  of  the  rajrages  which,  both.  tewn.  and 
caoDitirfr  had  sniCered  from  the  imperial  troops,  of  tha  per- 
rorioua  deaigpBSi  of  Eerdinand^  and  the  danger  of  the  Protest- 
9oL  ehurch.    Hff  th^  m^armedl  theor.  that  the.  TPAyy^ypt  of  da 
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liveasce  waa  at  band,  and  that.  Gufttaoma  Adolphna  offeied 
thaoL  bis  ailianfla  and  aamtanee.  Magdabwg,  ooa  o£  tfa». 
moat  fioonahiiig  tomift  ia  Gtonoacj,  aigp^ped  undLer  the 
prenunent  of  ils  magjatratefr  a  lepiAhlicatiL  freedom,  wbiek 
n^iredits:  eTtiaena  wS^  a  brave  benuans.  0£  this  iiiej  had 
akeady  given  proola^  in  the  bold  defence  of  theirrights  agaiBst 
WallensteEOy  yAo,  tempted  by  their  wealth,  made  on  thmn  the 
nost  extEavagoiat  demand  s^  Their  territory  had  been  given 
«p  to  the  fury  of  his  troops,  though  Magdeburg  itself  had.  es- 
ciped  his  vengeance.  It  vfta  not  diffieiiit,  therefore,  for  tha 
Admkiiatrator  to  gain  the  concurrenee  of  man  in  whose  minda 
the  remem^ranc&  of  these  oniaiages  was  still  recent.  An  al- 
liance  was  loimed  between  the  city  and  King  of  Sweden^  by 
which  Magdebu^  granted  to  tha  Mng  a  free  passage  through 
its  gates  and  territories,  mth  Hbesiy'of  enlisting  soldiers 
within  its  boundaries,  and  on  the  odier  hand,  obtained  pso^ 
mises  of  e£Eectaal  piotectien  for  it&  religion  and  its  privileges* 

The  Administnutor  immediately  colleeted  troops  and  com,- 
menced  hostilities,  beforo  Gustavus  Adolpbua  was  near  enough 
to  (XH>perate  with  him.  Ha  de^Mted  some,  imperial  detaxshr 
ments  in.  the  nfiighbourhood,  made  a  few  conquests,  and  even 
smpnsed  Halle.  But.  the  appioaeh  of  aa  imperial  army 
obliged  him  to  retreat  hastily,,  and  not  without  loss,  to  Mi^- 
deburg.  Gustavua  Adolphus,  thou^  di^leased  with  his  pre- 
Boatore  measures,  sent  Dietrich  Falkenberg,.  an  experienced 
officer^  to  direct  the  Administrator's  military  operations,  and 
to  assist  him  withhis  eouns^  Falkenberg  was  named  by  tha 
magistrates  governor  of  the  town  during  the  war.  Tha 
Prmce*s  army  was  daily  au^ented  by  recruits  from  the 
neighbouring  towns ;  and  he  was  able  for  some  monthst  to 
nttintain  a  petty  warfare  with  suecess. 

At  length  Count  Papfenheim,  having  brouf^  his  expedU 
tion  against  the  fiuka  of  Saxa  Laue^urg  to  a  dose,  ap- 
proached the  town.  Drhuig  the  troops  of  tibe  Administrates 
from  their  entrenchments,  he  cut  off  his  commnnication  with 
Saxony,  and  closely  invested  the  place.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  TiHy,  who  hanghtily  sumaiened  tha  Elector  forthwith  t^ 
comply  with  tha  Edict,  of  Restitution,,  to  submit  to  tha  Emr 
pannes  orders,  and  aasiender  Me^E^aburg.  Tha  Frince*&  ant* 
swer  was  spirited  and  resolute^  aiuL  obliged.  Tilly  al  anse  ta 
bara  zacouraa  te  am^i. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  siege  "was  prolonged,  by  the  progress 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  which  called  the  Austrian  generals 
from  before  the  place ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  officers,  who 
conducted  the  operations  in  their  absence,  delayed,  for  some 
months,  the  fall  of  Magdeburg.  On  the  30th  March  1631, 
Tilly  returned,  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour.    • 

The  outworks  were  soon  carried,  and  Falkenberg,  after 
withdramng  the  garrisons  from  the  points  which  he  could  no 
longer  hold,  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe.  As  his 
troops  were  barely  sufficient  to  defend  the  extensive  fortifica- 
tions, the  suburbs  of  Sudenburgand  Neustadt  were  abandoned 
to  the  enemy,  who  immediately  laid  them  in  ashes.  Pap- 
penheim,  now  separated  from  Tilly,  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Schonenbeck,  and  attacked  the  town  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  garrison,  reduced  by  the  defence  of  the  outworks, 
scarcely  exceeded  SOOO  infantry  and  a  few  hundred  horse  ;  a 
small  number  for  so  extensive  and  irregular  a  fortress.  To  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  the  citizens  were  armed — a  desperate  ex- 
pedient, which  produced  more  evUs  than  those  it  prevented. 
The  citizens,  at  best  but  indifferent  soldiers,  by  their  disunion 
threw  the  town  into  confusion.  The  poor  complained  that 
they  were  exposed  to  every  hardship  and  danger,  while  the 
rich,  by  hiring  substitutes,  remained  at  home  in  safety.  These 
rumours  broke  out  at  last  in  an  open  mutiny ;  indifference 
succeeded  to  zeal ;  weariness  and  negligence  took  the  place  of 
vigilance  and  foresight.  Dissension,  combined  with  growing 
scarcity,  gradually  produced  a  feeling  of  despondence,  many 
began  to  tremble  at  the  desperate  nature  of  their  undertaking, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  power  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
But  religious  zeal,  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  an  invincible  ha- 
tred to  ti[ie  Austrian  yoke,  and  the  expectation  of  speedy  relief, 
banished  as  yet  the  idea  of  a  surrender ;  and  divided  as  they 
were  in  every  thing  else,  they  were  united  in  the  resolve  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

Their  hopes  of  succour  were  apparently  well  founded.  They 
knew  that  tiie  confederacy  of  Leipzig  was  arming ;  they  were 
aware  of  the  near  approach  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Both  were 
alike  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Magdeburg ;  and  a  few 
days  might  bring  the  King  of  Sweden  before  its  walls.  All  this 
was  also  known  to  Tilly,  who,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  make 
himself  speedily  master  of  the  place.  With  this  view,  he  had  de- 
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spatched  a  trumpeter  with  letters  to  the  Administrator,  the 
commandant,  and  the  magistrates,  offering  terms  of  capitula- 
tion; but  he  received  for  answer,  that  they  >70uld  rather  die 
than  surrender.  A  spirited  sally  of  the  citizens,  also  con\inced 
him  that  their  courage  was  as  earnest  as  their  words,  while 
the  king  s>&rrival  at  Potsdam,  with  the  incursions  of  the  Swedes 
4IS  far  as  Zerbst,  filled  him  with  uneasiness,  but  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  garrison.  A  second  trumpeter  was  now  de- 
8[)atched;  but  the  more  moderate  tone  of  his  demands 
iocreased  the  confidence  of  the  besieged,  and  unfortunately 
their  negligence  also. 

The  beseigers  had  now  pushed  their  approaches  as  £Eur  as 
the  ditch,  and  vigorously  cannonaded  the  fortifications  from 
the  abandoned  batteries  One  tower  was  entirely  overthrown, 
bat  this  did  not  facilitate  an  assault,  as  it  fell  sidewise 
upon  the  wall,  and  not  into  the  ditch.  Ntowithstanding  the 
continual  bombardment,  the  walls  had  not  suffered  much ;  and 
the  fire  balls,  which  were  intended  to  set  the  town  in  flames, 
were  prevented  of  their  effect  by  the  excellent  precautions 
adopted  against  them.  But  the  ammunition  of  the  besieged 
w«s  nearly  expended,  and  the  cannon  of  the  town  gradually 
ceased  to  answer  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists.  Before  a  new 
supply  could  be  obtained,  Magdeburg  would  be  either  relieved, 
or  taken.  The  hopes  of  the  besieged  were  on  the  stretch,  and 
all  eyes  anxiously  directed  towards  the  quarter  in  which  the 
Swedish  banners  were  expected  to  appear.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  near  enough  to  reach  Magdeburg  within  three  days ;  se- 
curity grew  with  hope,  which  all  things  contributed  to  aug- 
ment. On  the  9th  of  May,  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists  was 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  cannon  withdrawn  from  several  of 
^e  batteries.  A  deathlike  stillness  reigned  in  the  Imperial 
camp.  The  besieged  were  convinced  that  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  Both^citizens  and  soldiers  left  their  posts  upon  the 
nunparts  early  in  the  morning,  to  indulge  themselves,  after 
their  long  toils,  with  the  refireshment  of  sleepy  but  it  was  in- 
deed a  dear  sleep,  and  a  frightful  awakening. 

Tilly  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  taking  the  town,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Swedes,  by  the  means  which  he  had  hitherto 
adopted ;  he  therefore  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  but  first 
to  hazard  a  general  assault.  This  plan,  however,  was  attended 
with  great  £fficuitieS;  as  no  breach  had  been  effected,  and  the 
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works irefOBcsamelyxii^Bred.  BmitihbtmimcSl<£mKtmmtnAArdm 
tioB oocBfiion,  dBofanred  for  an  asssidt,  dcting&e  CBaaiple  of  Maes- 
tricht,  mhidk  liad  been  talosH  eailj  in  the  morning,  idbilfi  1ii0 
dtijsens  and  BoMien  ivere  vefOBDig4lienkselye8.  Tlie  ctteek 
ims  to  be  made  4simnitBDeo«i8lj  on  f>ur  noiote ;  iSke  ni^t  be- 
twixt liie  0th  «nd  lOtk  of  Mi^,  was  empbyedinlke  Twoeisny 
preparataons.  Epery  thing  was  xeajd}rand««iB^ing  the  8i|^ 
nal,  whidi  was  to  be  gi^en  by  eannon  ct  five  o^doek  m  the 
morning.  The  signal,  howerer,  was  not  given  lor  two  boon 
later,  during  which  Tilly,  who  was  etOl  doabtfni  of  saeoess, 
again  consulted  the  council  of  war.  Pappeidieimime  ordered 
to  ai1;aok  the  wozks  of  the  new  town,  whero  the  attempt  was 
ficvouied  by  a  sloping  nempart,  and  a  dty  dkch  of  modente 
dep&.  The  citizens  and  soldiers  had  mostly  1^  the  wafls, 
aatd  the  few  who  remained  were  overcoiae  with  sleep.  TUs 
general,  thereifore,  found  little  diffiodty  in  mooatii^  the  wbA 
at  the  head  of  his  trec^. 

FaHLenberg,  roused  by  Urn  report  of  nnrisetry,  hastened 
from  the  town^honse,  where  he  was  employed  in  deeystohJug 
ll]ly%  second  tmmpetor,  axtd  hurried  wi;&  ali  Hie  &ioe  be 
eofold  hastily  assemble  towwda  the  gabe  of  the  new  town, 
whidi  was  already  in  the  posMSsion  m  tbe  musmy.  Beata 
bade,  this  intrepid  gmeral  flew  to  anfltiier  yartor,  where  a 
second  party  os  the  enemy  wme  preparing  lo  aode  the  walk. 
After  an  ine£Eec4nal  resistanee  he  fell  in  the  oommeaeementtf 
the  action.  The  roaring  <^  nmslBetiy,  tlie  pealing  of  Ihe 
alarm-bells,  and  the  growing  tamult  apprised  the  avnkenbig 
citizens  of  their  danger.  HastOy  arming  themselves,  ihej 
rushed  in  blind  confiision  against  the  raiemy.  Still  some 
hope  of  repulsing  the  besi^erB  remained ;  bat  the  gorv^nor 
being  killed,  their  efforts  were  without  pba  and  oo-operaftioii, 
and  at  last  their  ammunition  began  to  fidl  them.  « In  the  mens- 
while,  two  otiier  gates,  hith^to  unattached,  were  stripped 
of  their  defenders,  to  meet  the  urgent  danger  within  the  toim. 
The  enemy  quii^y  awled  themselves  of  this  €onfiB»ion  to 
attack  these  posts.  The  lesistance  was  neverdieleBS  spirited 
and  obstinate,  imtil  four  imperial  regiments,  at  length,  masters 
of  the  rampeits,  UHl  upon  the  garrison  in  the  rear,  and  eom- 
pleted  their  rout.  Amidst  the  general  tumult,  a  brave  cap- 
tain,  named  Sdmndt,  who  still  headed  %  few  of  the  mcae  re- 
solute against  the  enemy,  meooeeded  in  driving  them  to  the 
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gates ;  liere  lie  ^11  martttEly  Troimded,  aoA  with  bim  expiifld 
the  hemes  of  Magdebtn^.  Before  noon,  all  t^e  vrcaka  ymre 
carried,  and  tlie  tawn  was  in  #ie  enemy-s  iuuids. 

Two  gates  ^ivere  bow  opened  hj  the  «tormi(iig  paarty  for  1Jn» 
main  body,  and  Tilly  manslied  in  wrth  port  af  his  infiemitry. 
Tmmediately  ^ocoopying  ihe  principall  streets,  be  drove  tiiD 
citizens  with  point(^  cannon  into  liheir  dwellings,  tlianB  dto 
Bwatt  their  destiny.  Tbey  ^raare  not  leoig  heM.  in  susprane;; 
a  word  firom  TSly  deeiAed  ihe  fste  of  Magddwtrg. 

£Tesi  ti  more  hansene  general  would  in  (fain  hape  mom- 
men^d  -mercy  to  soclh  soldiers ;  bat  TILiy  ne^eo:  made  d» 
attempt.  Left  l)y  IdaimT  ^eneial'e  silence  mastens  of  tiee  liwea 
of  all  the  citizens,  the  sol^jery  broke  iiEt©  the  houses  M 
satiate  "fiieir  most  bnrtal  ap[peti!tos.  The  prayers  of  imioeflraos 
exdted  some  eompasnon  in  the  hearts  of  ihe  Geimaas,  hut 
none  in  the  rude  breasts  of  Pappenheim*s  Walloons.  .Seameif 
had  &e  saT^e  emelty  eommoioed,  when  tbe  other  gates  wieie 
tixrown  open,  and  the  eai^ry,  with  the  fearM  hordes  itf  the 
Groats,  poured  in  npen  Ihe  devoted  inliabitBats. 

Here  oommenced  a  scene  t^  horrors  i&r  wbieh  bastoiy  ins 
no  language— -poetry  no  pendl.  Neifther  imioeeat  (jhiliikasal, 
nor  heMess  old  a^e ;  neltiber  youth,  ses,  mnk,  nor  beailtf, 
could  disarm  the  niry  of  ^le  oongnerorB.  Wi^i^s  wereiarbosed 
in  the  arms  of  iheir  husbands,  daughters  at  iSbie  feet  of  thinr 
parents ;  and  Ihe  defenceless  sex  -exposed  to  ike  d^ible  bboq- 
fice  of  Tirtue  and  life.  No  situation,  however  d^souve,  <sr 
however  sacred,  escaped  the  rapaciity  of  the  eneaasy.  1m.  m 
single  church  ififty-three  women  were  iound  beheaded.  The 
Croats  amused  themselves  with  ihrowiag  c^ldren  ksto  the 
flames ;  Pappenheim's  WaHoons  with  stabbix^  infants  at  i3m 
mother's  breast.  Some  officers  of  the  League,  horcDr-fitrvok 
at  this  dreadful  scene,  ventured  to  remind  Tilly  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  stop  the  carnage.  "  Betum  in  an  hour,** 
y^Bs  his  answer ;  "  I  will  see  what  I  can  do ;  the  sddiensast 
have  some  reward  for  his  dangw  and  toUs."  These  homns 
lasted  with  nnabated  fiuy ,  till  at  last  the  snaoke  aa&d  tflamBi 
proved  a  check  to  the  plunderers.  To  augment  ^ob  confo- 
sion  and  to  divert  the  resistance  of  the  inhia,bitants,  <die  La- 
pmalistB  had,  in  the  conmiencement  of  the  assault,  flred  tha 
town  in  several  places.  Hie  wind  rising  rapidly,  spread  tfaa 
flames,  till  the  blaze  became  imivanBal.    Eearfnl,  indooit 
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was  the  tumult  amid  clouds  of  smoke,  heaps  of  dead  bodies, 
the  clash  of  swords,  the  crash  of  falling  ruins,  and  streams 
of  blood.  The  atmosphere  glowed;  and  the  intolerable 
heat  forced  at  last  even  the  murderers  to  take  refuge  in  their 
camp.  In  less  than  twelve  hours,  this  strong,  populous,  and 
flourishing  city,  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  with  the  exception  of  two  churches  and  a  few 
houses.  The  Administrator,  Christian  William,  after  receiv- 
ing several  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  the 
burgomasters ;  most  of  the  officers  and  magistrates  had  al- 
ready met  an  enviable  death.  The  avarice  of  the  officers 
had  saved  400  of  the  richest  citizens,  in  the  hope  of 
extorting  from  them  an  exorbitant  ransom.  But  this  hu- 
manity was  confined  to  the  officers  of  the  League,  whom  the 
ruthless  barbarity  of  the  Imperialists  caused  to  be  regarded 
as  guardian  angels. 

Scarcely  had  the  fiiry  of  the  flames  abated,  when  the  Im- 
perialists returned  to  renew  the  pillage  amid  the  ruins  and 
ashes  of  the  town.  Many  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke ; 
many  found  rich  booty  in  the  cellars,  where  the  citizens  had 
concealed  their  more  valuable  effects.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
Tilly  himself  appeared  in  the  town,  after  the  streets  had 
been  cleared  of  ashes  and  dead  bodies.  Horrible  and  revolt- 
ing to  humanity  was  the  scene  that  presented  itself.  The 
living  crawling  from  under  the  dead,  children  wandering 
about  with  heart-rending  cries,  calling  for  their  parents ;  and 
infants  still  sucking  the  breasts  of  their  lifeless  mothers. 
More  than  6,000  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Elbe  to  clear 
the  streets ;  a  much  greater  number  had  been  consumed  by 
the  flames.  The  whole  number  of  the  slain  was  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  30,000. 

The  entrance  of  the  general,  which  took  place  on  the  14th4 
put  a  stop  to  the  plunder,  and  saved  the  few  who  had  hither- 
to contrived  to  escape.  About  a  thousand  people  wei*e  taken 
out  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  had  remained  three  days  and 
two  nights,  without  food,  and  in  momentary  fear  of  death. 
Tilly  promised  them  quarter,  and  commanded  bread  to  be 
distributed  among  them.  The  next  day,  a  solemn  mass  was 
performed  in  the  cathedral,  and  Te  Deum  sung  amidst  the 
discharge  of  artillery.  The  imperial  general  rode  through 
the  streets,  that  he  might  be  able,  as  an  eyewitness,  to  inform 
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his  master  that  no  such  conquest  had  been  made  since  the 
destructiou  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  this  an  exag- 
geration, whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  importance,  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  razed,  or  the  fury  of  its  ravagers. 

In  Germany,  the  tidings  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  Magdeburg 
caused  triumphant  joy  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  it  spread 
terror  and  consternation  among  the  Protestants.  Loudly  and 
generally  they  complained  against  the  king  of  Sweden,  who, 
mth  80  strong  a  force,  and  in  the  very  neighbourhood,  had  left 
an  allied  city  to  its  fate.  Even  the  most  reasonable  deemed 
bis  inaction  inexplicable ;  ailtl  lest  he  should  lose  irretrievably 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  for  whose  deliverance  he  had  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  Gustavus  was  under  the  necessity  of  publish 
ing  to  the  world  a  justification  of  his  own  conduct. 

He  had  attacked,  and  on  the  16th  April,  carried  Lands- 
berg,  when  he  was  apprised  of  the  danger  of  Magdeburg.  He 
resolved  immediately  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that  town  ;  and 
he  moved  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  ten  regiments  of  infantry 
towards  tbe  Spree.  But  the  position  which  he  held  in  Ger- 
many, made  it  necessary  that  he  should  not  move  forward 
without  securing  his  rear.  In  traversing  a  country  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  suspicious  friends  and  dangerous  enemies, 
and  where  a  single  premature  movement  might  cut  off  his 
commonication  with  his  own  kingdom,  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  caution  were  necessary.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had 
already  opened  the  fortress  of  Custrin  to  the  flying  Imperial- 
ists, and  closed  the  gates  against  their  pursuers.  If  now  Gus- 
tavus should  flEul  in  his  attack  upon  Tilly,  the  Elector  might 
again  open  his  fortresses  to  the  Imperialists,  and  the  king, 
with  an  enemy  both  in  front  and  rear,  would  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  In  order  to  prevent  this  contingency,  he  demanded 
that  the  Elector  should  allow  him  to  hold  the  fortresses  of 
Custrin  and  Spandau,  till  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  should  be 
raised. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  demand.  The 
services  which  Gustavus  had  lately  rendered  the  Elector,  by 
expelling  the  Imperialists  from  Brandenburg,  claimed  his 
gzatitude,  while  the  past  conduct  of  the  Swedes  in  Germany 
entitled  them  to  confidence.  But  by  the  surrender  of  his 
fortresses,  the  Elector  would  in  some  measure  make  the  King 
of  Sweden  master  of  his  country ;  besides  that,  by  such  a  step. 


hs  must  at  once  bceak  witk  the  Emperor,  and  e^daehis  States^ 
tohisfutuie yengeanee.  TheEleGtor's struggle witlibimaelf iraa. 
long  and  violent,  but  pnaillanimity  and  seST-intefest  foiranrlule' 
prevailed.  Unmoved  by  the£iute  o£  Magdebiixg,  cold  inthe^ 
cause  of  religion,  and  the  liberdas  o£  Germany^  he  saw  no- 
thing but  bis  own.  danger ;,  and  this  anxiety  was  greatly  stimur 
lated  by  his  minister  yon.SGhwBjrtzenbiiigh*  who  was  aeoE^y 
in  the  pay  of  Atstna..  In  the  mean  tima^  the  Swedish,  txaav^ 
anproached  Berlin,  and  the  king  toek  np  his  residence  yms 
the  Elector:  When  he  witnessed  the  timorous  hesitation  q£ 
that  prince,  he  oould.  not  restrain  his  indignation :  "  My  roacB 
is  to  Magdebuig»"  said  he ;.  '*  not  for  my  own  advantage,  but 
fox  liiat  of  tiie  Protestant  religion.  If  na  one  will  staiod  bj 
me  I  shall,  immediately  retreat,  conduda  a  peace  with  ^ 
Emperor,  and  retom  to  Stoekholm.  I  am  convinced  that 
Eeoodinand  will  readily  grant  me  whatevec  oonditioDa  I  ms^ 
reqpxiiei  But  if'  Magdeburg  is  once  lost;  and  the  Empsmr 
relieved  iiom  all  liaar  of  me,  then  it  ia  for  you  to  loek  to  your* 
selves  and  the  consequences."  This  timely  threat,  and  per* 
haps,  too,  the  aspect  of  the  Swedish  army,  which  woa  strong 
aaou^  to  ohtimi  by  &3cee  what  was-  refiised  to  entreaty, 
brought  at  last  the  Elector  to  his  s«isea,  and  SpandaiLwaa 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes^ 

The  king  had,  now  two  routes  to  Mi^eburg ;  one  west- 
ward led  through  an  exhausted  country,  and.  filled  with  the^ 
enemy's  troops,  who  might  dispute  with  him  the  passage 
of  the  Elbe ;  the  other  more  to  the  soutibLward,  by  Desaaa  and 
Wittenbei^,  where  bridges  were  to  be  found  for  crossing  the 
Elbe,  and  where  supplies  could  easily  be  drawn  from  Saxony.. 
But  he  could  not  avul  himself  of  the  latter  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Elector,  whom  Gustavus  had  good  reason  to 
distrust.  Before  setting  out  on  his  march,  therefore  he 
demanded  from  that  prince  a  free  passage  and  liberty  for  pur- 
chasing provisions  for  his  troops.  His  application  was  refused, 
and  no  remonstrances  could  prevail  on  me  Elector  to  abandon 
his  system  of  neutrality.  While  the.  point  was^  still  in  dispute, 
the  news  of  the  dreadM  £Ecte  of  Magdeburg  arrived. 

Tilly  announced  its  fall  to  the  Protestant  princes  in  the 
tone  of  a  conqueror,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  the  most  of 
the  general,  consternation.  The  influence  of  the  Emperor, 
idiidi  had  sensibly  declined  during  the  isjpd,  ptngceas  of 


Gnatavus,  after  this  decisive  blow  rose  higher  than  ever;  ancT 
the  change  was  speedily  visible  in  liie  imperious  tone  he* 
adopted  towards  t^e  Protestant  states.    The  decrees  of  die 
Confederation,  of  Leipzig  were  annnlled  by  a  proclamation, 
the  Convention  itself  suppressed  by  an  imperial  decree,  and 
alLthe  refractory  states  threatened  with  the  mte  of  Mc^deburg,. 
As  the  executor  of  this  imperial  mandate,  Tilly  immediately 
ordered  troops  to  maroh  against  the  Bishop  of  Bremen,  who* 
^ras  a  member  of  the  Con&demcy,  and  had  himself  enlisted' 
soldiera.    The  terrified  bishop  immediately  gave  up  his  forces 
to  Tilly,  and  signed  the  revoeation  of  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
federation.   An  imperial  acmy,  which  had  lately  returned' 
from  litaly,  under  tbe.  command  of  Count  Furstenberg,  acted 
in  the  same  manner  towards  the  Administrator  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  duke  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Edict  of  Restitution, 
and  all  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor,  and  eren  to  pay  a  monthly 
sobsidy  of  100,000  dollars,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  imperiid 
tiDops.    Similar  burdens  were  inflicted  upon  Ulm  and  Nurem- 
bog,  and  the  entire  circles  of  Fnmoonia  and  Swabia.    The" 
hand  of  the  Emperor  was  stxetched  in  terror  over  all  Germany; 
The  sudden  preponderance,  more  in  appearance,  perhaps,  than 
in  reality,  which  he  had  obtained  by  this  blow,  carried  him 
beyond  the  boand»  even  of  the  moderation  which  he  had 
hitherto  observed^  and  misled  him  into  hasty  and  violent, 
measures,  which  at  last  turned  the  wavering  resolution  of  the 
German  princes  in  favour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.     Injurious 
as  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  were 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  its  remoter  effects  were  most  advan- 
tageous.   The  past  surprise  made  way  for  active  resentment, 
desnair  inspired  courage,  and  the  German  freedom  rose,  like 
a  phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of  Magdeburg. 

Among  the  princes  of  the  Leipzig  Confederation,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  were  the  most  power- 
ful; and,  until  they  were  disarmed,  the  universal  authority 
of  the  Emperor  was  unconfirmed.  Against  the  Landgrave,  - 
therefore,  Tilly  first  directed  his  attack,  and  marched  straight 
froBi  Magdeburg  into  Thuringia.  During  this  march,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Saxe  Ernest  and  Schwartzburg  were  laid  waste, 
and  Frankenhansen  plundered  before  the  very  eyes  of  Tilly, 
and  laid  in  ashes  with  impunity.  The  unfortunate  peasant 
paid  dear  for  hia  mast6r!s  attachment  t)&  the  interests  of 
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Sweden.  Erfurt,  the  key  of  Saxonj  and  Franconia,  \m 
threatened  with  a  siege,  hut  redeemed  itself  by  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  money  and  provisions.  From  thence,  Tillj 
despatched  his  emissaries  to  the  Landgrave,  demanding  of 
him  the  immediate  disbanding  of  his  army,  a  renunciation 
of  the  league  of  Leipzig,  the  reception  of  imperial  garrisons 
into  his  territories  and  fortresses,  with  the  necessary  contiibu- 
tions,  and  the  declaration  of  friendship  or  hostility.  Such  ms 
the  treatment  which  a  prince  of  the  £mpire  wlis  compelled  to 
submit  to  from  a  servant  of  the  Emperor.  But  these  extra 
vagant  demands  acquired  a  formidable  weight  from  the  power 
which  supported  them ;  and  the  dread&l  fate  of  Magdebuig, 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Landgrave,  tended  still 
farther  to  enforce  them.  Admirable,  therefore,  was  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  Landgrave*s  answer:  "To  admit  foreign 
troops  into  his  capital  and  fortresses,  the  Landgrave  is  not 
disposed ;  his  troops  he  requires  for  his  own  purposes ;  as  for 
an  attack,  he  can  defend  himself.  If  General  Tilly  wants 
money  or  provisions,  let  him  go  to  Munich,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  both."  The  irruption  of  two  bodies  of  imperial 
troops  into  Hesse  Cassel  was  the  immediate  result  of  this 
spirited  reply,  but  the  Landgrave  gave  them  so  warm  a  re- 
ception that  they  could  effect  nothing ;  and  just  as  Tilly  was 
preparing  to  follow  with  his  whole  army,  to  punish  the  unfor- 
tunate country  for  the  firmness  of  its  sovereign,  the  move- 
ments of  the  King  of  Sweden  recalled  him  to  another  quarter. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  hadieamed  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  with 
deep  regret;  and  the  demand  now  made  by  the  Elector, 
George  William,  in  terms  of  their  agreement,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Spandau,  greatly  increased  this  feeling.  The  loss  of 
Magdeburg  had  rather  augmented  than  lessened  the  reasons 
which  made  the  possession  of  this  fortress  so  desirable ;  and 
the  nearer  became  the  necessity  of  a  decisive  battle  between 
himself  and  Tilly,  the  more  unwilling  he  felt  to  abandon  the 
only  place  which,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  could  ensure  him  a 
refuge.  After  a  vain  endeavour,  by  entreaties  and  repre- 
sentations, to  bring  over  the  Elector  to  his  views,  whose  cold- 
ness and  lukewammess  daily  increased,  he  gave  orders  to  lus 
general  to  evacuate  Spandau,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  to 
the  Elector  thai  he  would  henceforth  regard  him  as  an  enemy. 

To  give  weight  to  this  declaration,  he  appeared  with  his 
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^ole  force  before  Berlin.  *'  I  will  not  be  worse  treated  than 
the  imperial  generals,"  was  his  reply  to  the  ambassadors  whom 
the  bewildered  Elector  despatched  to  his  camp.  '*  Your  master 
has  received  them  into  his  territories,  furnished  them  with  all 
necessary  supplies,  ceded  to  them  every  place  which  they  re- 
quired, and  yet,  by  all  these  concessions,  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  treat  his  subjects  with  common  humanity.  All 
that  I  require  of  him  is  security,  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  and 
provisions  for  my  troops ;  in  return,  I  promise  to  protect  his 
ooantiy,  and  to  keep  the  war  at  a  distance  from  him.  On 
these  points,  however,  I  must  insist;  and  my  brother,  the 
Elector,  must  instantly  determine  to  have  me  as  a  friend,  or 
to  see  his  capital  plundered."  This  decisive  tone  produced  a 
due  impression ;  and  the  cannon  pointed  against  the  town  put 
an  end  to  the  doubts  of  George  William.  In  a  few  days,  a 
treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  Elector  engaged  to  furnish  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  30,000  dollars,  to  leave  Spandau  in  the 
king's  hands,  and  to  open  Custrin  at  all  times  to  the  Swedish 
troops.  This  now  open  alliance  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
with  the  Swedes,  excited  no  less  displeasure  at  Vienna,  than 
did  formerly  the  similar  procedure  of  the  Duke  of  Pomerania ; 
but  the  changed  fortune  which  now  attended  his  arms,  obliged 
the  Emperor  to  confine  his  resentment  to  words. 

The  king's  satisfaction,  on  this  favourable  event,  was  in- 
creased by  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Griefswald,  the  only 
fortress  which  the  Imperialists  still  held  in  Pomerania,  had 
sorrendered,  and  that  the  whole  country  was  now  free  of  the 
enemy.  He  appeared  once  more  in  this  duchy,  and  was 
gratitied  at  the  sight  of  the  general  joy  which  he  had  caused 
to  the  people.  A  year  had  elapsed  since  Gustavus  first  en- 
tered Germany,  and  this  event  was  now  celebrated  by  all 
Pomerania  as  a  national  festival.  Shortly  before,  the  Czar 
of  Moscow  had  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him,  to 
Knew  his  alliance,  and  even  to  ofifer  him  troops.  He  had 
great  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  friendly  disposition  of  Eussia,  as 
it  ^ras  indispensable  to  his  interests  that  Sweden  itself  should 
remain  undisturbed  by  any  dangerous  neighbour  during  the 
mur  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged.  Soon  after,  his  queen, 
Varia  Eleonora,  landed  in  Pomerania,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  8000  Swedes ;  and  the  arrival  of  6000  English,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  requires  more  particular  notice,  becausa 
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*^8  18  iSSL  that  Idstoij  tnentioiBs  of  An  ^Bo^Uh  cfaamaig  Ac 
Thirty  Yeara*  War. 

DrniDg  Tilly's  expedition  into  ?Ihiir]iigia,'£appeBrthfiiBit«BB- 
manded  in  Mctgdeburg;  but Ams  onftbOie  ito  pre«ent#iei3ewdhis 
£x>m  crossing  the  'Ellre  at  Taadoas  «poiiita,  aroutaa^  touob  m.- 
^erial  detadmients,  aztd  «6izmg  several  posts.  "Mb  IubbbK 
alarmed  at  the  ajmroaeh  of  l^e  .Sing  i>f  Sweden,  wamaajs 
recalled  TUly,  and  ppoiailed  upon  >lmn  tto  setnm  h^  mpH 
marches  to  Magdeburg.  TOly  encamped  <on  thb  aide  jof  ^ 
Tiyer  at  Wolmerstadt ;  Gustavns  on  ihe  same  side,  aamr 
'  Werben,  not  fax  £rom  the  confluence  of  i^  'HstbI  and  ttbe 
Elbe.  His  -very  arriTal  pcnlended  no  ;good  to  Tilty.  5Qie 
Si^edes  routed  three  of  his  regiments,  ^hieh  wave  posted  in 
Tillages  at  some  distonoe  &om  the  main  body,  caxiiediaffdbiSf 
iheir  baggage,  and  burned  the  Temamdac  TiUbyin  vam  ad- 
Tanced  idthin  cannon  shot  of  tlike  iking's  eanm,  and  offisad 
him  battle.  Gustayus,  ^weaker  l^  onoThaHf  than  his  adnensaij, 
prudently  declined  it;  and  hk  position  ymB  too  dSfcnnglor an 
attack.  Nothing  more  ensued  but  a  di8taaat'0fittnQ(nade,aBds 
few  skirmishes,  in  whioh  the  Swedes  tod  invaniddy  dbe  -ad- 
vantage. In  his  retfeat  to  Wolmerstadt,  Tilly's  axniy  iwas 
weakened  by  numerous  ^desertions.  Fofftoae  €samfid  <tD  haiw 
forsaken  him  since  the  carnage  of  MagdeboKg. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  on  ^e  Qontrar^r,  wasMbnrad  %  un- 
interrupted success.  While  he  ihimsdf  ivas  .eneamfsd  m 
Werben,  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg,  with  ijxe  laxocptimi  jf  a 
few  towns,  was  conquered  by  bis  <General  Tott  and  i^ 
Duke  Adolphus  Frederick ;  and 'heecjog^edtiie  satisfitotiiB&itf 
reinstating  both  dukes  in  their  dominions.  He  pcooofidfidia 
person  to  Gustrow,  Where  tixe  reinstatement  was  msAmaAj  in 
take  place,  to  give  additional  dignity  to  iihe  .oesemm^  bf  iis 
j>resence.  The  two  dukes,  with  their  dalaroerer  between  Iktsm^ 
land  attended  ^  a  'splendid  train  of  princes,  niade  a^public 
entry  into  the  city,  which  ^the  joy  of  itneir  sobjeots  aonspSEted 
jnto  an  affecting  solemnity.  Soon  after  his  vetom  Ian  WadM^» 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Gassel  appeared  in  'his  fiamp,  to  -vofr- 
clude  an  offensive  and  defensive  aBianoe ;  the  first  jiorBrai^ 
prince  in  Germany,  who  ivdluntarily  «ttd  npenly  daeUoMd 
against  the  En]^>eror,  though  ixot  '^dlly  nanifiiifinQedlif 
strong  motives.  The  Xjandgrove  -boimdibimself  toaotiagabut 
the  kmg's  enemies  asliis  own,  to  •open  to  bdm. his  tomnidaBd 
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^BBoUmj^  waaai  to  fomBh  iiis  aimy  m&L  -ftmmmm  aaod  neoes- 
Bsries.  Tlise  idiig,  an  the  other  hand,  dedlared  himBelf  Ms 
-aHjaiid  proteotor;  find  engaged  to  condude  no  peace  wi1&  the 
£mpezor  ivithoattfirst  obtaming  for  the  Landgrave  a  full  se- 
dress  of  grievanceB.  ^oth  peorties  homouiably  performed  thehr 
^agiflement  JSease  Gassel  adhered  to  the  Swedish  aUkueiee 
duriiig  the  whole  of  this  tedioira  'wor;  and  at  the  peacfe  of 
WoBlfihalia  bad  no  reason  to  regret  the  Mendship  of 
^Sweden. 

TSBjj  from  whom  this  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Land- 
giwe  was  not  long  concealed,  despatched  Goimt  Fugger  with 
sereral  regiments  against  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  endea- 
▼oared  to  excite  his  subjects  to  rebellion  by  inflammatoiy  le^ 
teis.  But  these  made  as  little  impression  as  his  troops, 
idkich  subseqnentlj  failed  him  so  detddedly  at  the  battle  of 
Broilenfield.  The  Estates  of  Hesse  could  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  between  their  oppressor  and  their  protector. 

Bvt  the  imperial  general  was  far  mere  disturbed  by  the 
equivooal  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Basony,  who,  in  defiance  of 
iiie  imperial  prohibition,  continued  his  preparations,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  confederation  of  Leipzig.  At  this  conjuncture^ 
when  the  proximity  of  the  King  of  Sweden  made  a  decisive 
battle  ere  long  inevitable,  it  appeared  extremely  dangerous  to 
letted  Saxony  in  arms,  and  ready  in  a  moment  to  declare  for 
the  ;enemy .  Tilly  had  just  Teceived  a  reinforcement  of  $^6 ,000 
veteian  troops  under  Furstenberg,  and,  confident  in  his 
strength,  he  hc^d  either  to  disarm  the  Elector  'by  the  mere 
tenor  of  his  arrival,  or  at  leaet  to  conquer  him  with  little  dif- 
ficfolty.  Before  quitting  his  camp  at  Wohnerstadt,  he  o«Eh 
numded  Ibe  Elector,  by  a  special  messenger,  to  open  histecni- 
toiies  to  the  imperial  troops ;  -either  to  cUsband  his  own,  or  to 
join  them  to  the  imperial  army ;  and  to  assist,  in  conjunction 
mth  hnnsetf,  in  driving  the  ^bvg  ctf  Sweden  out  of  Germany* 
While  he  reminded  him  that,  of  all  the  German  states,  Saxonjr 
had  hitherto  been  most  respected,  he  threatened  it,  in  oflse  oi 
Tefusa^  withiihe  most  deBtraetiYe  ravages. 

But  Tilfy  had  cQiosen  'an  imfaYourable  momeirt  for  seim 
perious  a  reqmsition.    The  ill-treafement  of  his  religious  -and 
politicBl  coE^erafees,  the  destruction  of  Magdeburg,  the  ex- 
tesses  of  the  Imperitdists  in  Lusatia,  aH  combined  to  inoense 
the  Elector  against  the  Emperor.    The  apj^poadi,  too,  <^  Gus- 
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taTus  Adolphus,  (however  slender  his  claims  were  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  prince,)  tended  to  fortify  his  xesola^on.  He 
accordingly  forbade  the  quartering  of  the  imperial  soldiers 
in  his  territories,  and  announced  his  firm  determination  to 
persist  in  his  warlike  preparations.  Howeyer  surpnsed  he 
should  be,  he  added,  *'  to  see  an  imperial  army  on  its  march 
against  his  territories,  when  that  army  had  enough  to  do  in 
watching  the  operations  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  nevertheless 
he  did  not  expect,  instead  of  the  promised  and  well 
merited  rewards,  to  be  repaid  with  ingratitude  and  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  To  Tilly's  deputies,  who  were  enter- 
tained in  a  princely  style,  he  gave  a  still  plainer  answer 
on  the  occasion.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  perceive  that 
the  Saxon  confectionery,  which  has  been  so  long  kept  back, 
is  at  length  to  be  set  upon  the  table.  But  as  it  is  usual 
to  mix  with  it  nuts  and  garnish  of  all  kinds,  take  careof  your 
teeth." 

Tilly  instantly  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  with  the  most  fright- 
ful devastation,  advanced  upon  Halle;  from  this  place  he 
renewed  his  demands  on  the  £lector,  in  a  tone  still  more  ur- 
gent and  threatening.  The  previous  policy  of  this  prince, 
both  from  his  own  inclination,  and  the  persuasions  of  his  cor- 
rupt minister,  had  been  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
peror, even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  sacred  obligations,  and 
but  very  little  tact  had  hitherto  kept  him  inactive.  All  this 
but  renders  more  astonishing  the  infatuation  of  the  Emperor 
or  his  minister,  in  abandoning,  at  so  critical  a  moment, 
the  policy  they  had  hitherto  adopted,  and  by  extreme  mea- 
sures, incensing  a  prince  so  easily  led.  Was  this  the  very 
object  which  Tilly  had  in  view?  Was  it  his  purpose  U 
convert  an  equivocal  friend  into  an  open  enemy,  and  thus  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  necessity  of  tbat  indulgence  in  the 
treatment  of  this  prince,  which  the  secret  instructions  of  the 
Emperor  had  hitherto  imposed  upon  him?  Or  was  it  the 
Emperor's  wish,  by  driving  the  Elector  to  open  hostilities,  to 
get  quit  of  his  obligations  to  him,  and  so  cleverly  to  break  off 
at  once  the  difficulty  of  a  reckoning  ?  In  either  case,  we  must 
be  equally  surprised  at  the  daring  presumption  of  Tilly,  who 
hesitated  not,  in  presence  of  one  formidable  enemy,  to  pro- 
voke another ;  and  at  his  negligence  in  permitting,  without 
opposition,  the  union  of  the  two* 
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The  Saxon- £lector,  rendered  desperate  by  the  entraijce  of 
TUI7  into  his  territories,  threw  himself,  though  not  without  a 
violent  struggle,  under  the  protection  of  Sweden. 

Immedifttelj  after  dismissing  Tilly's  first  embassy,  he  had 
despatched  his  field-marshal  Amheim  in  all  haste  to  the  camp 
of  Gustavus,  to  solicit  the  prompt  assistance  of  that  monarch 
whom  he  had  so  long  neglected.     The  king  concealed  the  in- 
ward satisfaction  he  felt  at  this  long  wished  for  result.     **  I 
am  sorry  for  the  Elector,"  said  he,  with  dissembled  coldness, 
totheambassador ;  "  had  he  heeded  my  repeated  remonstrances, 
his  country  would  never  have  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and 
Magdeburg  would  not  have  fallen.     Now,  when  necessity 
leaves  him  no  alternative,  he  has  recourse  to  my  assistance. 
But  tell  him,  that  I  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  ruin   my  own  cause,  and  that  of  my  confederates. 
What  pledge  have  I  for  the  sincerity  of  a  prince  whose  minis- 
ter is  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and  who  will  abandon  me  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  flatters  him,  and  withdraws  his  troops  from 
his  frontiers  ?    Tilly,  it  is  true,  has  received  a  strong  rein- 
forcement;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  me  from  meeting  him 
with  confidence,  as  soon  as  I  have  covered  my  rear." 
^  The  Saxon  minister  could  make  no  other  reply  to  these 
reproaches,  than  that  it  was  best  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion. 
He  pressed  the  king  to  name  the  conditions,  on  which  lie 
would  afford  assistance  to  Saxony,  and  offered  to  guarantee 
their  acceptance.   "  I  require,"  said  Gustavus, "  that  Qie  Elect* 
or  shall  cede  to  me  the  fortress  of  Wittenberg,  deliver  to  me 
his  eldest  sons  as  hostages,  furnish  my  troops  with  three 
months*  pay,  and  deliver  up  to  me  the  traitors  among  his  mi- 
mstiy." 

"Not  Wittenberg  alone,"  said  the  Elector,  when  he  receiveil 
this  answer,  and  hurried  back  his  minister  to  the  Swedish 
camp,  *'  not  Wittenberg  alone,  but  Torgau,  and  all  Saxony, 
shall  be  open  to  him ;  my  whole  family  shall  be  his  hostages ; 
and  if  that  is  insufficient,  I  will  place  myself  in  his  hands. 
Eetom  and  inform  him  I  am  ready  to  deliver  to  him  any  trai- 
tors he  shall  name,  to  furnish  his  army  with  the  money  he  re- 
qoires,  and  to  venture  my  life  and  fortune  in  the  good  cause. 
The  king  bad  only  desired  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Elector's 
new  sentiments.  Convinced  of  it,  he  now  retracted  these  harsh 
denuLndfl.  "  The  distrust, "  said  he,  **  which  wcus  shown  to  myself 
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^lien  advandng  toihe  vetHof  uf  ffiRgieWsg,  iiod  vataaiSi^  ex* 
dted  mine ;  the  Elector's  'presenteoi^deiieedeiBBiidB  a  leteni. 
I  am  satisfied,  provided  he  gzaots  mj^anaj  one  months  pay, 
and  eyen  for  tlus  adyance  I  hcnie  *to  indemnify  him." 

Immediatelj  upon  the  eoimluBion  of  ihe  treaty,  the  king 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  next  daj  joined  Use  Bfocons.  Instead 
vf  preventrng  this  jmiction,  Tilly  had  ad^vanoed  agaxnst  Le^ 
zig,  which  he  summoned  to  iBoeiYe  an  imperial  igarrison.  In 
"hopes  of  speedy  relief,  Hans  Yon  der  Pforta,  the  canHmmd- 
ant,  made  preparations  for  his  defence,  and  laid  the  suburb 
towards  Halle  in  ashes.  But  the  ill  condition  of  the  fortcfi- 
nations  made  resistance  yain,  and  on  the  second  day  the  nates 
were  opened.  Tilly  had  £bced  his  head  qnarteErs  in  the  iionse 
of  a  graye-di^er,  the  only  one  still  standing  in  the  suburb  of 
Halle :  here  he  signed  the  capitulation,  and  liere,  too,  he 
arranged  his  attack  on  the  King  of  Sweden.  TiUy  grew 
pale  at  the  representation  of  the  death 's  head  and  cross  bones, 
with  which  the  proprietor  had  decorated  his  hotrae ;  and,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  Leipzig  expezienoed  moderate  treat- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  a  council  of  war  was  hi^  at  Torgau,  between 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  at  which  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also  present.  The  resolution 
which  should  now  be  adopted,  was  to  decide  irrevocably  the 
fate  of  Germany  and  the  Protestant  reli^on,  the  happiness 
of  nations  and  the  destiny  of  their  princes.  The  anxusty  G(f 
suspense  which,  before  every  decisive  xesolve,  oppresses  even 
the  hearts  of  heroes,  appeared  now  for  a  moment  to  overshadow 
liie  great  mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  "  If  we  decide  upen 
battle,"  said  he,  "  the  stake  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  crosm 
■and  two  electorates.  Fortune  is  changeable,  and  the  inscrut- 
able decrees  of  Heaven  may,  for  our  sins,  give  the  viotoiy  ~to 
our  enemies.  My  kingdom,  it  is  true,  even  after  the  loaB^ef 
my  life  and  my  army,  would  still  have  a  hope  lefL  Far  tb- 
-moved  &om  the  scene  of  action,  defended  by  a  powerful  deet, 
a  well-guarded  frontier,  and  a  warlike  popcdatioii,  it  weifld  at 
least  be  safe  from  ike  worst  consequences  of  a  defeat.  Bat 
T^iat  chances  of  escape  are  there  for  you,  with  lan  eneu^  «> 
close  at  hand  ?  "  Gustavus  Adelphus  dis^dacyed  the  modest  dif- 
fidence of  a  hero,  whom  an  overweening  ^belief  of  his  emu 
strength  did  not  blind  to  the  greatness  d^  Mb  danger^  JtAsn 
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Creoige,  Khe  eattfidoBoe  ^cf  a«ireek  insii,-9rliD  knows iduct  ke< 
a  hero  bj  Ins  «ide.  Impatient  to  rid  bv  terntories  as 
as  pofisibk  of  the  opprensiYe  pveeenee  of  imo  aarmias,  he 
burned  for  a  battle,  in  which  he  had  no  former  laurels  to  Ibm. 
He  was  ready  to  march  with  his  Saxons  alone  agabist  Imf- 
2ig,  and  attads  Ti%.  At  kst  Gusta^QS  aooeded  vto  his  opin- 
ion; and  it  was  resolTed  that  lite  attaek  sfaonld  be  muie 
withoizt  delflry,  before  the  anival  of  l&e  reinfoioements,  i^eh 
weie  an  their  way,  under  Altmnger  and  Tiefsnbadi.  Tkm 
united  Swedish  «ad  'Saxon  armies  xlow  enrund  the  Mulda, 
while  iSlae  Elector  i^timed  homewBid. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  i^e  7th  'September,  1661,  itbe 
hostfle  axmies  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  Tillj,  who,  since 
be  had  neglected  liie  opportumly  of  oiv^erpowering  the  Saaccms 
be&ie  their  nmon  with  the  Swedes,  was  disposed  to  await  the 
azriral  of  the  Teinforcemento,  had  taken  up  a  strong  and  «d- 
Tsntageons  position  not  far  from  Leipzig,  irbjere  bo  expected 
he  shoold  be  aible  to  avoid  the  batt^.  But  the  impetuosity 
of  Pappenheim  obliged  Mm,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  m 
motion,  to  alter  bos  plans,  and  to  move  to  the  left,  in  the  da- 
lection  of  the  kills  whidh  run  isom  the  vilkge  of  Wahran 
towards  Lindenthal.  At  the  foot  of  tiiese  heights,  his  amooj 
was  drawn  up  in  a  single  line,  and  his  artiUeiy  placed  upon 
the  hei^itsli^ehind,  :firom  widch  it  coold  sweep  the  whole  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Breitenfeld.  The  Swedish  and  Saxon  army 
advaneed  in  two  columns,  having  to  pass  the  Lober  near  Po- 
delwitz,  in  Tilly's  front 

To  defend  ibB  ijpaBsage  of  this  rmilet,  Pappenheim  al- 
vaaced  at  the  head  of  2000  cmrassiers,  though  after  great  tiB- 
luctBDce  on  the  port  of  Tilfy,  and  with  express  orders  ndt  <to 
eommence  a  battle.  But,  in  disobedience  to  this  commani, 
Pappenheim  attacked  the  vanguard  of  the  Swedes,  and  aiter 
a  brief  struggle  was  driven  to  retreat.  To  dieck  the  progFess 
of  the  enemy,  he  set  fire  to  Podelwitz,  \diich,  however,  did  net 
prevent  the  two  4solumns  from  advancing  and  forming  m  asdnr 
of  batfle. 

On  HhB  right,  iihe  Swedes  drew  up  in  a  liouble  line,  the  m- 
fantry  in  the  centre,  divided  into  such  small  battalheDS  «8 
could  be  •easily  «nd  rapidly  manoewrred  without  Igoreakixig  ^eir 
Older-;  the  cavahy  upon  their  wings,  daffided  in  the  same 
auHUhtr  i«to  HngaaQ  squadmas,  intenpessed  ^m^  bodies  'oi 
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musqueteerts,  so  as  both  to  give  an  appearance  of  greater 
numerical  force,  and  to  annoy  the  enemj^a  horse.  Colonel 
Teufel  commanded  the  centre,  Gustavus  Horn  the  left,  while 
the  right  was  led  by  the  king  in  person,  opposed  to  Count 
Pappenheim. 

On  the  left,  the  Saxons  formed  at  a  considerable  disUmce 
from  the  Swedes, — hj  the  advice  of  Gustavus,  which  was  jus- 
tified by  the  .event  The  order  of  battle  had  been  arranged 
between  the  Elector  and  his  field-marshal,  and  the  king  was 
content  with  merely  signifying  his  approval.  He  was  anxious 
apparently  to  separate  the  Swedish  prowess  from  that  of  the 
Saxons,  and  fortune  did  not  confound  them. 

The  enemy  was  drawn  up  under  the  heights  towards  the 
west,  in  one  immense  line,  long  enough  to  outflank  the  Swed- 
ish army, — the  infantry  being  divided  in  large  battalions,  the 
cavalry  in  equally  unwieldy  squadrons.  The  artilleiy  being 
on  the  heights  behind,  the  range  of  its  fire  was  over  the  heads 
of  his  men.  From  this  position  of  his  artillery,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Tilly*s  purpose  was  to  await  rather  than  to  attack 
the  enemy ;  since  this  arrangement  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so  without  exposing  his  men  to  the  fire  of  his 
own  cannons.  Tilly  himself  commanded  the  centre.  Count 
Furstenbei^  the  right  wing,  and  Pappenheim  the  left.  The 
united  troops  of  the  Emperor  and  the  League  opthis  day  did 
not  amount  to  34,000  or  35,000  men ;  the  Swedes  and  Saxons 
were  about  the  same  number.  But  had  a  million  been  con- 
fronted with  a  million  it  could  only  have  rendered  the  action 
more  bloody,  certainly  not  more  important  and  decisive. 
For  this  day  Gustavus  had  crossed  the  Baltic,  to  court  dan- 
ger in  a  distant  country,  and  expose  his  crown  and  life  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune.  The  two  greatest  generals  of  the  time, 
both  hitherto  invincible,  were  now  to  be  matched  against  each 
other  in  a  contest  which  both  had  long  avoided ;  and  on  this 
field  of  battle  the  hitherto  untarnished  laurels  of  one  leader 
must  droop  for  ever.  The  two  parties  in  Germany  had  beheld 
the  approach  of  this  day  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  the 
whole  age  awaited  with  deep  anxiety  its  issue,  and  posterity 
was  either  to  bless  or  deplore  it  for  ever. 

Tilly*s  usual  intrepidity  and  resolution  seemed  to  forsake 
him  on  this  eventful  day.  He  had  formed  no  regular  plan 
for  giving  battle  to  the  King,  and  he  displayed  as  litUe  finn- 
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ness  in  avoicling  it  Contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  Fappen^ 
helm  had  forced  him  to  action.  Douhts  which  he  had  never 
before  felt,  struggled  in  his  hosom;  gloomy  forebodings 
clouded  his  ever-open  brow ;  the  shade  of  Magdeburg  seemed 
to  hover  over  him. 

A  cannonade  of  two  hours  commenced  the  battle ;  the 
wind,  which  was  from  the  west,  blew  thick  clouds  of  smoke 
and  dust  from  the  newly-ploughed  and  parched  fields  into  the 
faces  of  the  Swedes.  This  compelled  the  king  insensibly  to 
wheel  northwards,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  move* 
ment  was  executed  left  no  time  to  the  enemy  to  prevent  it. 

Tilly  at  last  left  his  heights,  and  began  the  first  attack 
upon  the  Swedes;  but  to  avoid  their  hot  fire,  he  filed  off 
towards  the  right,  and  fell  upon  the  Saxons  with  such  impe* 
taosity  that  their  line  was  broken,  and  the  whole  army  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  Elector  himself  retired  to  Eilenburg, 
though  a  few  regiments  still  maintained  their  ground  upon 
the  field,  and  by  a  bold  stand  saved  the  honour  of  Saxony. 
Scarcely  had  the  confusion  began  ere  the  Croats  commenced 
plundering,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  Munich  and 
Vienna  with  the  news  of  the  victorv. 

Pappenheim  had  thrown  himself  with  the  whole  force  of 
his  cavalry  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  but  without 
being  able  to  make  it  waver.  The  king  commanded  here  iu 
person,  and  under  him  General  Banner.  Seven  times  did 
Pappenheim  renew  the  attack,  and  seven  times  was  he  re- 
pulsed. He  fled  at  last  with  great  loss,  and  abandoned  the 
field  to  his  conqueror. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tilly,  having  routed  the  remainder  of 
the  Saxons,  attacked  with  his  victorious  troops  the  left  wing 
of  the  Swedes.  To  this  wing  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Saxons  were  thrown  into  disorder,  had,  with  a 
ready  foresight,  detached  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments 
to  cover  its  flank,  which  the  flight  of  the  Saxons  had  left  ex- 
posed. Gustavus  Horn,  who  commanded  here,  showed  the 
enemy's  cuirassiers  a  spirited  resistance,  which  the  infantry, 
interspersed  among  the  squadrons  of  horse,  materially  as- 
sisted. The  enemy  were  already  beginning  to  relax  the  vi- 
gour of  their  attack,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  appeared  to  ter- 
uiinate  the  contest  The  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists  had 
^n  routed ;  and  the  king's  division,  having  no  longer  any 
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«namy  to  oppose,  eould  now  turn  iheir  amis  whereyer  it  wM 
be  to  the  most  advaxitago.  Wheeling,  therefore,  with  his  right 
mng  and  main  body  to  the  left,  he  attacked  the  heights  on 
which  the  enemy-B  artiUeiy  was  pl-nted.  Gaining  posses- 
sion  of  them  in  a  short  time,  he  tutned  upon  the  enemy  the 
full  fire  of  their  own  cannon. 

The  play  of.  artillexy  upon:  their  flank,  and  the  terrible  on* 
danght  of  the  Swedes  in  front,  threw  this  hitherto  invincible 
ajsmy  mto  confusioa.  A  sudden  retceat  was  the  only  course 
left  to  Tilly,  but  evea  this  was  to  be  made  through  the  midBt 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  army  was  in  disorder,  with  the  ei- 
elation  of  four  legiment^  of  veteiaa  soldiers,  who  never  as  jet 
had  fled  from  me  fleld,  and  were  resolved  not  to  da  so  now. 
Glosing  their  ranks,  they  broke  through  the  thickest  of  the 
victorious  army^  and  gained  a  small  thicket,  where  they  op- 
pesed  a  new  &ont.to  the  Swedes,  and^  maintained  their  resist- 
ance tUl  night,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  six  hunr 
dred  men.  With  them  fled  the  wreck  of  Tilly's  army,  and  tlie 
battle  was  decided. 

Amid  the  dead  and.  the  wounded,  Gustavus  Adolphus  threw 
himself  on  his  knees ;  and  the  first  joy  of  his  victory  gushed 
forth  in  fervent  prayer.  He  ordered  his  cavaliy  to  pursie 
the  enemy  as  long  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  would  penmt 
The  pealmg  of  the  alarm-bells  set  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
nsighbouring  villages  in  motion,  and  utterly  lost  waa  the  un- 
haa^j  fugitive  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  king  encamped 
Willi  the  rest  of  his  army  between  the  field  of  battle  and 
Leipzig,  as  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the  town  the  same 
night.  Seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the 
field)  and  more  than  5,000  either  woimded  or  taken  prisoners. 
Their  whole  artillery  and  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes,  and  more  than  a  hundred  standards  and  colours  were 
taken.  Of  the  Saxons  about  2,000  had  fallen,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Swedes  did  not  exceed  700.  The  rout  of  the  Imperialists 
was  so  complete,  that  Tilly,  on  his  retreat  to  Halle  and  £[alber- 
stadt,  could  not  rally  above  600  men,  or  Pappenheim  more 
than  1,400 — so  rapidly  was  this  formidable  army  dispersed, 
which  so  lately  was  the  terror  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

Tilly  himself  owed  his  escape  merely  to  chance.  Exhausted 
by  his  wounds,  he  still  refiised  to  surrender  to  a  Swedish 
ca^staiu.  of  horse,  wha  summoned  him  to  yield;,  butwho,  when 


ha  ivas  <m  the  point  of  putting,  him  to  death,  was  himsdfv 
stcetched  on  the  gioiind  bj  a  timely  pistol-shot;  But  more' 
goeroufr  than  dangezi  or  -wounds  was  the  pain  of  surviying  his* 
r^piUation,  and  of  losing  in  a  single  day  the  fhiits  of  a  long 
life.  AH  foimer  yictocies  were  as  nothing,  since  he  had  failed. 
in  gaining  the  one  dlat  should  have  crowned,  them  idL 
No&ing  remained  of  all  his  past  exploita^  but  the  general  ex^ 
cndon  which,  had  followed  them.  From  this  period,  he  never 
reooTsied  his  cheerfiihieaa  or  his  good  fortune.  Even  his  last 
congoladon,  the  hope  of  rev^iige,  was  denied  to  him,  by  the 
esfinBa  command  of  the  Emperor  not  to  risk  a  dedsiye* 
botde. 

The  dis^nee  of  this  day  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to 
three  mistaJies ;  his-  planting:  the  cannon,  on  the  hills  behind 
him,  his  a&erwards  abandomng  these  he^hts,  and  his  allow- 
ing the  enemy,  without  opposition,  to  form  in  order  of  battle. 
But  how  easily  mi^t  those  mistakes  have  been  rectified,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  cool  presuice  o£  mind  and  superior  geniua 
ofhiB  adversary  I 

Tilly  fled  from  Halle  to  BJalberstadt,  where  he  scarcely 
allowed  time  &r  the  cure  of  his  wounds,  before  he  hurried 
tOTvards  the  Weser  to  reemit  his  force  by  the  imperial  garri- 
sons in  Lower  Sasony. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  not  failed,,  after  the  danger  was 
over,  to  f^pear  ia  Gustavua's  camp.  The  king  thanked  him 
for  having  advised  a  batde ;  and  &e  Elector,  chaimed  at  his 
aendly  reception.  piomiBed  him,  in  the  tot  teansports  of  joy. 
the  Boman  crown.  Grustavus  set  out  next  day  for  Merseburg^ 
leaving  the  Elector  to  recover  Leipzig.  Five  thousand  Impe> 
lialistBt  who  had  collected  together  after  the  defeat,  and  whom 
he  met  on  his  march,  w«re  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken 
piiaaneiBt  of  'v^om  again  the  greater  part  entered  into  his 
Bernce.  Mexseburg  quickly  aorrendered ;  Halle  was  soon 
after  taken,  whither  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  after  making  him- 
self master  of  Leipzig,  repaired  to  meet  the  king,  and  to  con* 
cert  their  future  plan  of  operations. 

The  victory  was.  gained,  but  only  a  prudent  use  of  it  could 
render  it  decnsive.  The  impenal  armies  were  totally  routed, 
SflBomy  £rae  from*  ^e.  enemy,  and  Tilly  had  retired  into 
Bmnswiok.  To  hove  followed  him  thither  would  have  been 
ttt  mnew  the  wnt  in  Lowos  Soxoiqr,  which  had  scarcely  m- 
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covered  from  tbe  ravages  of  the  last.  It  was  therefore  deter* 
mined  to  cany  the  war  into  the  enemy's  countiy,  which,  open 
and  defenceless  as  far  as  Vienna,  invited  attack.  On  their 
right,  they  might  fall  upon  the  territories  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  princes,  or  penetrate,  on  the  left,  into  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria,  and  make  the  Emperor  tremble  in  his 
palace.  Both  plans  were  resolved  on ;  and  the  question  that 
now  remained  was  to  assign  its  respective  parts.  Gustavns 
Adolphus,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army;  had  little  resist- 
ance to  apprehend  in  his  progress  from  Leipzig  to  Prague, 
Vienna,  and  Fresburg.  As  to  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria, 
and  Hungary,  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  defenders, 
while  the  oppressed  Protestants  in  these  countries  were  ripe 
for  a  revolt.  Ferdinand  was  no  longer  secure  in  his  capited; 
Vienna,  on  the  first  terror  of  surprise,  would  at  once  open  its 
gates.  The  loss  of  his  territories  would  deprive  the  enemy 
of  tlie  resources  by  which  alone  the  war  could  be  maintained; 
and  Ferdinand  would,  in  all  probability,  gladly  accede,  on  the 
hardest  conditions,  to  a  peace  which  would  remove  a  formidable 
enemy  from  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  This  bold  plan  of 
operations  was  flattering  to  a  conqueror,  and  success  perhaps 
might  have  justified  it  But  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  pradent 
as  he  was  brave,  and  more  a  statesman  than  a  conqueror, 
rejected  it,  because  he  had  a  higher  end  in  view,  and  would 
not  trust  the  issue  either  to  bravery  or  good  fortune  alone. 

By  marching  towards  Bohemia,  Franconia  and  the  Upper 
Bhine  would  be  left  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  But  Tilly  had 
already  begun  to  recruit  his  shattered  army  from  the  garrisons 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and  was  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  force  upon  the  Weser,  and  to  lose  no  time  in 
marching  against  the  enemy.  To  so  experienced  a  general,  it 
would  not  do  to  oppose  an  Amheim,  of  whose  military  skill 
the  battle  of  Leipzig  had  afforded  but  equivocal  proof;  and 
of  what  avail  would  be  the  rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  tbe 
king  in  Bohemia  and  Austria,  if  Tilly  should  recover  his  su- 
periority in  the  Empire,  animating  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  disarming,  by  a  new  series  of  victories,  the 
allies  and  confederates  of  the  king?  What  would  he  gain  by 
expelling  the  Emperor  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  if  Tilly 
succeeded  in  conquering  for  that  Emperor  the  rest  of  Germany? 
Could  he  hope  to  reduce  the  Emperor  more  than  had  been 
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done,  twelve  years  before,  by  the  iiisurrection  of  Bohemia, 
which  had  failed  to  shake  the  firmness  or  exhaust  the  re- 
sources of  that  prince,  and  from  which  he  had  risen  more 
formidable  than  ever? 

Less  brilliant,  but  more  solid,  were  the  advantages  which 
he  had  to  expect  from  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  the 
League.  In  this  quarter,  his  appearance  in  arms  would  be 
decisive.  At  this  very  coiyuncture,  the  princes  were  assem- 
bled in  a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  to  deliberate  upon  the  Edict 
of  Restitution,  where  Ferdinand  employed  all  his  artful 
policy  to  persuade  the  intimidated  Protestants  to  accede  to 
a  speedy  and  disadvantageous  arrangement.  The  advance 
of  dieir  protector  could  alone  encourage  them  to  a  bold  re- 
sistance, and  disappoint  the  Emperor's  designs.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  hoped,  by  his  presence,  to  unite  the  discontented 
princes,  or  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  detach  them  from  the 
Emperor's  party.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  he  could 
paralyse  the  nerves  of  the  imperial  power,  which,  without  the 
aid  of  the  League,  must  soon  fall — ^here,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  France,  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  a  suspicious  ally ; 
and  however  important  to  his  secret  views  it  was  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  electors,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  making  himself  first  of  all  master  of  their  fate,  in 
order  to  establish,  by  his  magnanimous  forbearance,  a  claim 
to  their  gratitude. 

He  accordingly  chose  the  route  to  Franconia  and  the  Rhine ; 
and  left  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 


BOOK  III. 


The  glorious  battle  of  Leipzig  effected  a  great  change  in  the 
conduct  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  which 
both  Mends  and  foes  entertained  of  him.  Successfully  had  he 
CQnfronted  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  and  had  matched 
the  strength  of  his  tactics  and  the  courage  of  his  Swedes 
against  the  elite  of  the  imperial  army,  the  most  experienced 
troops  in  Europe.  From  this  moment  he  felt  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers — self-confidence  has  always  been  the 
pur^t  of  great  actions.  In  all  his  subsequent  operations  more 
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boldness  and  decision  are  observftble ;  greater  determination, 
even  amidst  the  most  un&yonrable  circumstances,  a  more  le% 
tone  towards  his  adversaries,  a  more  dignified  bearing  toirards 
his  allies,  and  even  in  his  clemency,  something  of  the  forbear- 
ance of  a  conqueror.  His  natural  courage  was  farther  height- 
ened by  the  pious  ardour  of  his  imagination.  He  saw  in  his 
own  cause  that  of  heaven,  and  in  the  defeat  of  Tilly  beheld 
the  decisive  interference  of  Providence  against  his  enemies, 
and  in  himself  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance.  LeaviBg 
his  crown  and  his  country  far  behind,  he  advanced  on  the 
wings  of  victory  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  seen  no  foreign  conqueror  within  its  bosom.  The 
warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  vigilance  of  its  numerous 
princes,  the  artful  confederation  of  its  states,  the  number  of 
its  strong  castles,  its  many  and  broad  rivers,  had  long  re- 
strained the  ambition  of  its  nei^bours ;  and  frequently  as 
its  extensive  frontier  had  been  attacked,  its  interior  had 
been  free  from  hostile  invasion.  The  Empire  had  hitherto 
ei^oyed  the  equivocal  privilege  of  being  its  own  enemy, 
though  invincible  from  without.  Even  now,  it  was  merely  the 
disunion  of  its  members,  and  the  intolerance  of  religious  zeal, 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  Swedish  invader.  The  bond  of 
union  between  the  states,  which  alone  had  rendered  the 
Empire  invincible,  was  now  dissolved ;  and  G-ustavus  derived 
from  Germany  itself  the  power  by  which  he  subdued  it  With 
as  much  courage  as  prudence,  he  availed  himself  of  all  that 
the  favourable  moment  afforded ;  and  equally  at  home  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  he  tore  asunder  the  web  of  the  artful 
policy,,  with  as  much  ease,  as  he  shattered  walls  with  the 
thunder  of  his  cannon.  Uninterruptedly  he  pursued  his  con- 
quests from  one  end  of  Germany  to  tiie  other,  without  breaking 
die  line  of  posts  which  commanded  a  secure  retreat  at  any 
moment ;  and  whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  at  fhe 
mouth  of  the  Lech,  alike  maintaining  his  communicataen  with 
his  hereditaiy  dominions.  ' 

The  consternation  of  the  Emperor  and  the  League  at  TSkj's 
defeat  at  Leipzig,  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  suiprise  and 
embarrassment  of  the  allies  of  l£e  King  of  Sweden  at  bis  an* 
expected  success.  It  was  beyond  both  their  expectatioiiB  and 
their  wishes.  Annihilated  in  a  moment  was  Ihat  formidable 
army  which,  while  it  checked  his  progveaa  and  «8t  i)omtd8  to 
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his  ambidon,  Tendered  him  in  some  measare  dependent  on 
themselves.     He  now  stood  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  alone, 
ivithout  a  rival  or  without  an  adversary  who  was  a  match  for 
bim.    Nothing  could  stop  his  progress,  or  cheek  his  preten- 
sions, if  the  intoxication  of  success  should  tempt  him  to  abuse 
his  yictory.     If  formerly  they  had  dreaded  the  Emperor's 
iiresistible  power,  there  was  no  less  cause  now  to  fear  every 
thing  for  the  Empire,  from  the  violence  of  a  foreign  con- 
qaeror,  and  for  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  religious  zeal 
of  a  Protestant  king.     The  distrust  and  jealousy  of  some  of 
the  combined  powers,  which  a  stronger  fear  of  ^e  Emperor 
had  lor  a  time  repressed,  now  revived ;    and  scarcely  had 
Gnstavus  Adolphus  merited,  by  his  courage  and  success,  their 
confidence,  when  they  began  covertly  to  circumvent  all  his 
plans.    Through  a  continual  struggle  with  the  arts  of  ene- 
mies, and  the  distrust  of  his  own  allies,  must  his  victories 
henc^rth  be  won;   yet  resolution,  penetration,   and  pru- 
dence made  their  way  through  all  impediments.     But  while 
his  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  more  powerful  allies, 
France  and  Saxony,  it  gave  courage  to  the  weaker,  and  em- 
boldened them  openly  to  declare  their  sentiments  and  join 
bis  party.     Those  who  could  neither  vie  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  importance,  nor  suffer  from  his  ambition,  ex- 
pected the  more  from  the  magnanimity  of  their  powerful  ally, 
who  enriched  them  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  pro- 
tected them  against  the  oppression  of  their  stronger  neigh- 
bonrs.    His  strength  covered  their  weakness,  and,  inconsider- 
able in  themselves,  they  acquired  weight  and  influence  from 
their  union  with  the  Swedish  hero.      This  was  the  case  with 
most  of  the  free  cities,  and  particularly  with  the  weaker  Pro- 
testant states.    It  was  these  that  introduced  the  king  into 
the  heart  of  Germany ;  these  covered  his  rear,  supplied  his 
troops  with  necessaries,  received  them  into  their  fortresses, 
while  they  exposed  their  own  lives  in  his  battles.     His  pru- 
dent regiud  to  their  national  pride,  his  popular  deportment, 
Bome  briUiant  acts  of  justice,  and  his  respect  for  the  laws, 
were  so  many  ties  by  which  he  bound  the  German  Protest- 
ants to  his  cause;  while  the  crying  atrocities  of  the   Im- 
perialists, the  Spaniards,  and  the  troops  of  Lorraine,  powerfully 
eontributed  to  ^et  his  own  conduct  and  tiist  of  his  army  in  a 
iavouiabla  lic^ 
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If  Gustavus  Adolphus  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  his  ovm. 
genius,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  greatlj 
favoured  by  fortune  and  by  circumstances.  Two  great  ad- 
vantages gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  the  enemy. 
While  he  removed  the  scene  of  war  into  the  lands  of  the 
League,  drew  their  youth  as  recruits,  enriched  himself  with 
booty,  and  used  the  revenues  of  their  fugitive  princes  as  his 
own,  he  at  once  took  from  the  enemy  the  means  of  effectual 
resistance,  and  maintained  an  expensive  war  vdth  little  cost 
to  himself.  And,  moreover,  while  his  opponents,  the  princes 
of  the  League,  divided  among  themselves,  and  governed  by  dif- 
ferent and  often  conflicting  interests,  acted  without  unanimity, 
and  therefore vdthout  energy;  while  their  generals  were  defi- 
cient in  authority,  their  troops  in  obedience,  the  operations 
of  their  scattered  armies  without  concert;  while  tiie  gene- 
ral was  separated  from  the  lawgiver  and  the  statesman; 
these  several  functions  were  united  in  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
the  only  source  from  which  authority  flowed,  the  sole  object 
to  which  the  eye  of  the  warrior  turned ;  the  soul  of  his  party, 
the  inventor  as  well  as  the  executor  »of.  his  plans.  In  him, 
therefore,  the  Protestants  had  a  centre  of  unity  and  harmony, 
which  was  altogether  wanting  to  their  opponents.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  favoured  by  such  advantages,  at  the  head  of  such  an 
army,  with  such  a  genius  to  direct  it,  and  guided  by  such  po- 
litical prudence,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  irresistible. 

With  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  mercy  in  the  other,  he 
traversed  Germany  as  a  conqueror,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  judge, 
in  as  short  a  time  almost  as  the  tourist  of  pleasure,  llie 
keys  of  towns  and  fortresses  were  delivered  to  him,  as  if  to 
the  native  sovereign.  No  fortress  was  inaccessible;  no  river 
checked  his  victorious  career.  He  conquered  by  the  very 
terror  of  his  name.  The  Swedish  standards  were  planted 
along  the  whole  stream  of  the  Maine :  the  Lower  Palatinate 
was  free,  the  troops  of  Spain  and  Lorraine  had  fled  across  the 
Ehine  and  the  Moselle.  The  Swedes  and  Hessians  poured 
like  a  torrent  into  the  territories  of  Mentz,  of  Wurtzburg, 
and  Bamberg,  and  three  fugitive  bishops,  at  a  distance  from, 
their  sees,  su£fered  dearly  for  their  unfortunate  attachment  to 
the  Emperor.  It  was  now  the  turn  for  Maximilian,  the 
leader  of  the  League,  to  feel  in  his  owa.  dominions  the  mise- 
ries he  had  inflicted  upon  others,  t  Neither  the  terrible  fete 
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of  his  allies,  nor  the  peaceful  overtures  of  Gustarus,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  conquest,  ever  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship, 
could  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  this  prince.  The  torrent  of 
war  now  poured  into  Bavaria.  Like  ihe  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
those  of  the  Lecke  and  the  Donau  were  crowded  with 
Swedish  troops.  Creeping  into  his  fortresses,  the  defeated 
Elector  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  foe  his  dominions, 
hitherto  unscathed  by  war,  and  on  which  the  bigoted  violence 
of  the  Bavarians  seemed  to  invite  retaliation.  Munich  itself 
opened  its  gates  to  the  invincible  monarch,  and  the  fugitive 
Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  in  the  forsaken  residence  of  his  rival, 
consoled  himself  for  a  time  for  the  loss  of  his  dominions. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  extending  his  conquests  in 
the  south,  his  generals  and  allies  were  gaining  similar  tri. 
mnphs  in  the  other  provinces.  Lower  Saxony  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Austria,  the  enemy  abandoned  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
imperial  garrisons  retired  from  the  banks  of  the  Wester  and 
tha  Elbe.  In  Westphalia  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  William, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  rendered  himself  formidable ;  the  Puke 
of  Weimar  in  Thuringia,  and  the  French  in  the  Electorate  of 
Treves ;  while  to  the  eastward  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia was  conquered  by  the  Saxons.  The  Turks  were  preparing 
to  attack  Hungary,  and  in  the  heart  of  Austria  a  dangerous 
insurrection  was  threatened.  In  vain  did  the  Emperor  look 
around  to  the  courts  of  Europe  for  support ;  in  vain  did  he 
summon  the  Spaniards  to  his  assistance,  for  the  bravery  of 
the  Flemings  afforded  them  ample  employment  beyond  the 
Rhine ;  in  vain  did  he  call  upon  the  Roman  court  and  the 
whole  church  to  come  to  his  rescue.  The  offended  Pope 
sported,  in  pompous  processions  and  idle  anathemas,  with  the 
embarrassments  of  Ferdinand,  and  instead  of  the  desired  sub- 
sidy he  was  shown  the  devastation  of  Mantua. 

On  all  sides  of  his  extensive  monarchy  hostile  arms  sur- 
rounded him.  With  the  states  of  the  League,  now  overrun 
by  the  enemy,  those  ramparts  were  thrown  down,  behind  which 
Austria  had  so  long  defended  herself,  and  the  embers  of  war 
were  now  smouldering  upon  her  unguarded  frontiers.  Hi& 
most  zealous  allies  were  disarmed ;  Maximilian  of  Bavaria^ 
his  firmest  support,  was  scarce  able  to  defend  himself.  His 
ftnoies,  weakened  by  desertion  and  repeated  defeat,  and 
dispirited  by  continued  misfortunes,   had  unlearnt,  under 
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beaten  generals,  that  waiiike  impetuosity  which,  us  it  is  the 
oonseqaence,  so  it  is  the  guarantee  of  success.  The  dai^r 
-was  extreme,  and  extraordinary  means  alone  conld  ndse  the 
imperial  power  from  the  degradation  into  which  it  was  fallen. 
The  most  urgent  want  was  that  of  a  general ;  and  the  only 
one  from  whom  he  could  hope  for  the  reviyal  of  his  fozmer 
splendour,  had  been  removed  from  his  command  by  an  en- 
vious cabaL  So  low  had  the  Emperor  now  fiedlen,  that  he 
was  forced  to  make  the  most  humiliating  proposals  to  his  in- 
jui^  subject  and  servant,  and  meanly  to  press  upon  the 
imperious  Duke  of  Friedland  the  acceptatice  of  the  poweis 
which  no  less  meanly  had  been  taken  from  him.  A  new 
spirit  began  from  this  moment  to  animate  the  expiring  body 
of  Austria ;  and  a  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  affiors  be- 
spoke the  firm  hand  which  guided  them.  To  the  absolute 
King  of  Sweden,  a  general  equally  absolute  was  now  opposed; 
and  one  victorious  hero  was  confronted  with  another.  Both 
armies  were  again  to  engage  in  the  doubtful  struggle ;  and 
the  prize  of  victory,  already  almost  secured  in  the  hands  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  was  to  be  the  object  of  another  and  a  severer 
trial.  The  storm  of  war  gathered  around  Nuremberg ;  be- 
fore its  walls  the  hostile  armies  encamped ;  gazing  on  esdi 
other  with  dread  and  respect,  longing  for,  and  yet  shrinking 
from,  the  moment  that  was  to  close  them  together  in  the 
shock  of  battle.  The  eyes  of  Europe  turned  to  the  scene  in 
cariosity  and  alarm,  while  Nuremberg,  in  dismay,  expected 
soon  to  lend  its  name  to  a  more  decisive  battle  than  liiat  of 
Leipzig.  Suddenly  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  storm  roUed  off 
towards  Franconia,  to  burat  upon  the  plains  of  Saxony.  Near 
Lutzen  fell  the  thunder  that  had  menaced  Nurembei^ ;  the 
victory,  half  lost,  was  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  king. 
Fortune,  which  had  never  forsaken  him  in  his  lifetime,  favoured 
the  King  of  Sweden  even  in  his  death,  with  the  rare  privilege  of 
&lling  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory  and  an  untarnished  fame.  By 
a  timely  death,  his  protecting  genius  rescued  him  from  the 
inevitable  £ftte  of  man — that  of  forgetting  moderation  in 
tiie  intoxication  of  success,  and  justice  in  the  plenitnde  of 
power.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
would  still  have  deserved  the  teara  which  Germany  shed  ov^ 
his  grave,  or  maintained  his  title  to  the  admiration  with  vdiich 
postoity  regards  him,  as  the  first  and  only  jtMst  conqueror 
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tkt  the  ivorid  has  produced.  The  u&timely  fall  of  their 
great  leader  seemed  to  threaten  the  rain  of  his  party ;  but  to 
die  Power  which  roles  the  world,  no  loss  of  a  single  man  is 
irp^»rable.  As  the  helm  of  war  dropped  from  the  hand  of 
the  faHmg  hero,  it  was  seized  by  two  great  statesmen,  Oxen- 
stiem  and  Bachelieu.  Destiny  still  pursued  its  relentless 
ooorse,  and  for  full  sixteen  years  longer  the  flames  of  war 
Hazed  over  the  ashes  of  the  long-forgotten  king  and  soldier, 

I  may  now  be  penmtted  to  take  a  cursory  retrospect  of  Gus- 
tarus  Adolphns  in  his  victorious  career ;  glance  at  the  scene 
in  which  he  alone  was  the  great  actor ;  and  then,  when  Austria 
becomes  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  successes  of  the  Swedes, 
and  by  a  series  of  disasters  is  driven  to  the  most  humiliating  and 
desperate  expedients,  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Emperor. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  of  operations  had  been  concerted  at 
Halle,  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony ;  as  soon  as  the  alliance  had  been  concluded  with  the 
neighbouring  princes  of  Weimar  and  Anhalt,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  recovery  of  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburg,  the  king 
began  his  march  into  the  empire.  He  had  here  no  despicable 
foe  to  contend  with.  Within  the  empire,  the  Emperor  was 
still  powerful ;  throughout  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  the  Pala- 
tinate, imperial  garrisons  were  posted,  Avith  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  every  place  of  importance  must  be  disputed  sword  in 
band.  On  the  Rhine  he  was  opposed  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
bad  overrun  the  territory  of  the  banished  Elector  Palatine, 
8«zed  all  its  strong  places,  and  "vtould  everywhere  dispute 
^h  Imn  the  passage  over  that  river.  On  his  rear  was  Tilly, 
wbo  was  fast  recruiting  his  force,  and  would  soon  be  joined 
by  the  auxiliaries  from  Lorraine.  Every  Papist  presented 
an  inveterate  foe,  while  his  connexion  vdth  France  did  not 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  act  with  freedom  against  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  Grustavus  had  foreseen  all  these  obstacles,  but  at 
^e  same  time  the  means  by  which,  they  were  to  be  overcome. 
The  strength  of  the  Imperialists  was  broken  and  divided 
among  different  garrisons,  while  he  would  bring  against  them 
oJie  by  one  his  whole  united  force.  If  he  was  to  be  opposed 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  the  awe  in 
^ch  the  lesser  states  regarded  the  Emperor's  power,  he 
D^t  depend  on  the  active  support  of  the  Protestants,  and 
their  hatred  to  Austrian  oppression.     The  ravages  of  the  Im- 
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perialist  and  Spanish  troops  also  po^rfully  aided  him  in 
these  quarters ;  where  the  ill-treated  hushandman  and  citizen 
sighed  alike  for  a  deliyerer,  and  where  the  mere  change  of 
yoke  seemed  to  promise  a  relief.  Emissaries  were  despalclied 
to  gain  oyer  to  the  Swedish  side  the  principal  free  cities,  par- 
ticularly Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  The  first  that  laj  in 
the  king's  march,  and  which  he  could  not  leave  unoccupied 
in  his  rear,  was  Erfurt.  Here  the  Protestant  party  among 
the  citizens  opened  to  him,  without  a  blow,  the  gates  of  the 
town  and  the  citadel.  From  the  inhabitants  of  this,  as  of 
eyery  important  place  which  afterwards  submitted,  he  exacted 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  while  he  secured  its  possession  by  a 
sufficient  garrison.  To  his  ally,  Duke  William  of  Weimar, 
he  intrusted  the  command  of  an  army  to  be  raised  in  Thu- 
ringia.  He  .also  left  his  queen  in  Erfurt,  and  promised  to  in- 
crease its  privileges.  The  Swedish  army  now  crossed  the 
Thuringian  forest  in  two  columns,  by  Gotha  and  Amstadt, 
and  having  delivered,  in  its  march,  the  county  of  Henneberg 
from  the  Imperialists,  formed  a  junction  on  the  third  day  near 
Koenigshofen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Franconia. 

Francis,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  most  zealous  member  of  the  League,  was 
the  first  to  feel  the  indignation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  A 
few  threats  gained  for  the  Swedes  possession  of  his  fortress 
of  Koenigshofen,  and  with  it  the  key  of  the  whole  province. 
At  the  news  of  this  rapid  conquest,  dismay  seized  all  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  towns  of  the  circle.  The  Bishops  of  Wurtz- 
burg and  Bamberg  trembled  in  their  castles ;  they  already 
saw  their  sees  tottering,  their  churches  profaned,  and  their 
religion  degraded.  The  malice  of  his  enemies  had  circulated 
the  most  frightful  representations  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
and  the  mode  of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Swedish  king  and 
his  soldiers,  which  neither  die  repeated  assurances  of  the  king, 
nor  the  most  splendid  examples  of  humanity  and  toleration, 
ever  entirely  enlaced.  Many  feared  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
another  what  in  similar  circumstances  they  were  conscious 
of  inflicting  themselves.  Many  of  the  richest  Roman  Catho- 
lics hastened  to  secure  by  flight  their  property,  their  religion, 
and  their  persons,  from  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  the 
Swedes.  The  bishop  himself  set  the  example.  In  the  midst 
of  the  alarm,  which  his  bigoted  zeal  had  caused,  he  aban- 
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doned  his  dominions,  and  fled  to  Paris,  to  excite,  if  possible, 
the  French  ministry  against  the  common  enemy  of  religion. 

The  farther  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  eccle- 
siastical  territories  agreed  Tvith  this  brilliant  commencement. 
Schweinfiirt,  and  soon  afterwards  Wurtzburg,  abandoned  by 
their  Imperial  garrisons,  surrendered ;  but  Marienberg  he  yma 
obliged  to  carry  by  storm.  In  this  place,  which  was  believed 
to  be  impregnable,  the  enemy  had  collected  a  large  store  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  all  of  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes.  The  king  found  a  valuable  prize  in  the 
library  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  sent  to  Upsal,  while  his  sol 
diers  found  a  still  more  agreeable  one  in  the  prelate's  well- 
filled  cellars ;  his  treasures  the  bishop  had  in  good  time  re- 
moved. The  whole  bishopric  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital,  and  submitted  to  the  Swedes.  The  king  compelled 
all  the  bishop's  subjects  to  swear  allegiance  ta  himself ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  appointed  a  regency, 
one  half  of  whose  members  were  Protestants.  In  every  Ko- 
man  Catholic  town  which  Gustavus  took,  he  opened  the 
churches  to  the  Protestant  people,  but  without  retaliating  on 
the  Papists  the  cruelties  which  they  had  practised  on  the 
former.  On  such  only  as.  ,sword  in  hand  refused  to  submit, 
were  the  fearful  rights  of  war  enforced ;  and  for  the  occasional 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  a  few  of  the  more  lawless  sol- 
diers, in  the  blind  rage  of  the  first  attack,  their  huMane  leader 
is  not  justly  responsible.  Those  who  were  peaceably  disposed, 
or  defenceless,  were  treated  with  mildness.  It  was  a  sacred 
principle  of  Gustavus  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  own  troops. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Swedish  irruption;  the  Bishop  of 
Wurtzburg,  without  regarding  the  treaty  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  had  earnestly  pressed 
the  general  of  the  League  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the 
bishopric.  That  defeated  commander  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  collected  on  the  Weser  the  shattered  remnant  of  his 
army,  reinforced  himself  from  the  garrisons  of  Lower  Saxony, 
and  effected  a  junction  in  Hesse  with  Altringer  and  Fugger, 
who  commanded  under  him.  Again  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force,  TiUy  burned  with  impatience  to  wipe  out  the 
stain  of  his  first  defeat  by  a  splendid  victory.  From  his 
camp  at  Fulda,  whither  he  had  marched  with  his  army,  he 
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eamesUj  requested  penmssioii  from  the  Duke  of  Bavazia  to 
give  battle  to  Gostayoa  Adolphius.  But,  in  the  event  of 
Tilly's  defeat,  the  League  had  no  second  army  to  £eQ1  back 
apon,  and  Maximilian  Tvas  too  cautious  to  risk  again  the  fate 
of  his  party  on  a  single  battle.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  Tilly 
read  the  commands  of  his  superior,  which  compelled  him  to 
unetivity.  Thus  his  march  to  Franconia  was  delayed,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphos  gained  time  to  oyerrun  the  whole  bishop- 
ric. It  was  in  vain  that  Tilly,  reinforced  at  Aschaffenbuig 
by  a  body  of  1 2,000  men  from  Lorraine,  marched  with  an 
overwhelming  force  to  the  relief  of  Wurtzburg.  The  town 
and  citadel  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  generally  blamed  (and  not  without 
cause,  perhaps)  for  having,  by  his  scruples,  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  bishopric.  Commanded  to  avoid  a  battle,  Tilly  con- 
tented himself  with  checking  the  farther  advance  of  the 
enemy ;  but  he  could  save  only  a  few  of  the  towns  from  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Swedes.  Baffled  in  an  attempt  to  reinforce 
the  weak  garrison  of  Hanau,  which  it  was  highly  important 
to  the  Swedes  to  gain,  he  crossed  the  Maine,  near  Seligen- 
stadt,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Bergstrasse,  to  protect 
the  Palatinate  from  the  conqueror. 

Tilly,  however,  was  not  the  sole  enemy  whom  Gustavus 
Adolphus  met  in  Franconia,  and  drove  before  him.  Charles, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  celebrated  in  ^the  annals  of  the  time  for 
his  unsteadiness  of  character,  his  vain  projects,  and  his  mis- 
fortunes, ventured  to  raise  a  weak  arm  i^ainst  the  Swedish 
hero,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  Emperor  the  elec- 
toral dignity.  Deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  a  rational  policy, 
he  listened  only  to  the  dictates  of  heated  ambition ;  by  sup 
porting  the  Emperor,  he  exasperated  France,  his  formidable 
neighbour ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  visionaxy  phantom  in  an- 
other country,  left  undefended  his  own  dominions,  which  were 
instantly  overrun  by  a  French  army.  Austria  willingly  ccn- 
oeded  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  other  princes  of  the  League, 
the  honour  of  being  ruined  in  her  cause.  Intoxicated  with  vain 
hopes,  this  prince  collected  a  force  of  17,000  men,  which  he 
proposed  to  lead  in  person  against  the  Swedes.  If  these  troops 
mre  deficient  in  discipline  and  courage,  they  were  at  least  at- 
tractive by  the  splendour  of  their  accoutrements ;  and  however 
sparing  they  were  of  their  prowess  against  the  foe,  they  were 
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fibend  enough  mth  it  against  the  defenceless  citizens  and 
peasantiy,  whom  thej  were  summoned  to  defend  against  the 
bncfeiy  and  the  formidable  discipline  of  the  Swedes.  This 
miendidly  attired  army,  howerer,  made  no  long  stand.  On 
toe  first  advance  of  the  Swedish  cavalry  a  panic  seized  tiiem» 
and  they  were  driven  without  difficulty  from  their  canton- 
ments in  Wurtzburg ;  the  defeat  of  a  few  regiments  occar 
sbned  a  general  rout,  and  the  scattered  remnant  sought 
a  covert  from  the  Swedish  valour  in  the  towns  beyond  the 
Eiiine.  Loaded  with  shame  and  ridicule,  the  duke  hurried 
home  by  Strasburg,  too  fortunate  in  escaping,  by  a  submissive 
written  apology,  the  indignation  of  his  conqueror,  who  had 
fiist  beaten  hun  out  of  the  field,  and  then  called  upon  bim 
to  acooimt  for  his  hostilities.  It  is  related  upon  this  occa- 
sion that,  in  a  village  on  the  Ehine,  a  peasant  struck  the 
horse  of  the  duke  as  he  rode  past,  exclaiming,  "  Haste,  Sir, 
yoa  most  go  quicker  to  escape  the  great  King  of  Sweden! " 

The  example  of  his  neighbours'  misfortunes  had  taught 
the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  prudence.    To  avert  the  plimdering  of 
his  territories,  he  made  offers  of  peace,  though  these  were  in- 
tended only  to  delay  the  king  s  course  till  the  arrival  of  as- 
sistance.    Gustavus  Adolphus,  too  honourable  himself  to  sus- 
pect dishonesty  in  another,  readily  accepted  the  bishop^s  pro- 
posals, and  named  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  willing  to 
save  his  territories  from  hostile  treatment.     He  was  the  more 
inclined  to  peace,  as  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  the  conquest  of 
Bamberg,  and  his  other  designs  called  him  to  the  Bhine. 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  foUowed  up  these  plans,  cost  bim 
the  loss  of  those  pecuniary  supplies  which,  by  a  longer  resi- 
dence in  Franconia,  he  might  easily  have  extorted  £rom  the 
weak  and  terrified  bishop.     This  artful  prelate  broke  off  the 
negotiation  the  instant  the  storm  of  war  passed  away  from 
his  own  territories.     No  sooner  had  Gustavus  marched  on- 
wards than  he  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Tilly, 
and  received  the  troops  of  the'  Emperor  into  the  very  towns 
and  fortresses,  which  shortly  before  he  had  shown  himself 
ready  to  open  to  the  Swedes.     By  this  stratagem,,  however, 
he  only  delayed  for  a  brief  interval  the  ruin  of  his  bishopric. 
A  Swedish  general  who  had  been  left  in  Franconia,  under- 
took to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  bishop ;  and  the  eodesiaB* 
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tical  territory  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  was  ravaged  alike 
by  friends  and  foes. 

The  formidable  presence  of  the  Imperialists  had  hitherto 
been  a  check  upon  the  Franconian  States ;  but  their  retreat, 
and  the  humane  conduct  of  the  Swedish  king,  emboldened 
the  nobility  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  circle  to  declare  in 
his  favour.  Nuremberg  joyfully  committed  itself  to  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  Franconian  nobles  were  won  to  his  cause  by 
flattering  proclamations,  in  which  he  condescended  to  apologize 
for  his  hostile  appearance  in  their  dominions.  The  fertility 
of  Franconia,  and  the  rigorous  honesty  of  the  Swedish  soldiers 
in  their  dealings  with  the  inhabitants,  brought  abundance  to 
the  camp  of  the  king.  The  high  esteem  which  the  nobility 
of  the  circle  felt  for  Gustavus,  the  respect  and  admiration 
with  which  they  regarded  his  brilliant  exploits,  the  promises 
of  rich  booty  which  the  service  of  this  monarch  held  out, 
greatly  facilitated  the  recruiting  of  his  troops ;  a  step  which  was 
made  necessary  by  detaching  so  many  garrisons  from  the 
main  body.  At  the  sound  of  his  drums,  recruits  flocked  to 
his  standard  from  all  quarters. 

The  king  had  scarcely  spent  more  time  in  conquering 
Franconia,  than  he  would  have  required  to  cross  it.  He  now 
left  behind  him  Gustavus  Horn,  one  of  his  best  generals, 
with  a  force  of  8,000  men,  to  complete  and  retain  his 
conquest.  He  himself  with  his  main  army,  reinforced  by 
the  late  recruits,  hastened  towards  the  Ehme  in  order  to 
secure  this  frontier  of  the  empire  from  the  Spaniards;  to 
disarm  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  to  obtain  from  their 
fertile  territories  new  resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Following  the  course  of  the  Maine,  he  subjected,  in 
the  course  of  his  march,  Seligenstadt,  Aschaffenburg,  Stein- 
heim,  the  whole  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
imperial  garrisons  seldom  awaited  his  approach,  and  never 
attempted  resistance.  In  the  meanwhile  one  of  his  colonels 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  by  surprise  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Hanau,  for  whose  preservation  Tilly  had  shown 
such  anxiety.  Eager  to  be  free  of  the  oppressive  burden  of 
the  Imperialists,  the  Count  of  Hanau  gladly  placed  himself 
under  the  milder  yoke  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  now  turned  his  whole   attention  to 
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Frankfort,  for  it  was  his  constant  maxim  to  cover  his  rear 
by  the  friendship  and  possession  of  the  more   important 
towns.    Fmnkfort  was  among  the  free  cities  wliich,  even  from 
Saxony,  he- had  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  his  reception; 
and  he  now  called  upon  it,  by  a  summons  from  Offenbach,  to 
allow  him  a  free  passage,  and  to  admit  a  Swedish  garrison. 
Willingly  would  this  city  have  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Emperor; 
fcr,  whatever  party  they  might  embrace,  the  inhabitants  had 
a  Hke  reason  to  fear  for  their  privileges  and  trade.     The  Em- 
peror's vengeance  would  certainly  fall  heavily  upon  them,  if 
they  were  in  a  hurry  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
afterwards  he  should  prove  unable  to  protect  his  adherents 
in  Germany.     But  still  more  ruinous  for  them  would  be  the 
displeasure  of  an  irresistible  conqueror,  who,  with  a  formi- 
dahle  army,  was  already  before  their  gates,  and  who  might 
punish  their  opposition  by  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  and 
prosperity.      In  vain  did  their  deputies  plead   the  danger 
which  menaced   their  fairs,  their  privileges,  perhaps  their 
constitution  itself,  if,  by  espousing  the  party  of  the  Swedes, 
they  were  to  incur  the  Emperor's  displeasure.     Gustavus 
Adolphus  expressed  to  them  his  astonishment  that,  when  tho 
hberties  of  Germany  and  the  Protestant  religion  were  at 
stake,  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  should  talk  of  their  annual 
fairs,  and  postpone  for  temporal  interests  the  great  cause 
of  their  country  and  their  conscience.    He  had,  he  continued, 
in  a  menacing  tone,  found  the  keys  of  every  town  and  fortress, 
from  the  Isle  of  Rugen  to  the  Maine,  and  knew  also  where  to 
find  a  key  to  Frankfort ;   the  safety  of  Germany,  and  tho 
freedom  of  the  Protestant  Church,  were,  he  assured  them, 
the  sole  objects  of  his  invasion ;  conscious  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  any  obstacle  to  impede 
his  progress.     "  The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort,  he  was  well 
aware,  wished  to  stretch  out  only  a  finger  to  him,  but  he  must 
have  the  whole  hand  in  order  to  have  something  to  grasp." 
At  the  head  of  the  army,  he  closely  followed  the  deputies 
as  they  carried  back  his  answer,  and  in  order  of  battle  awaited, 
near  Saxenhausen,  the  decision  of  the  council. 

If  Frankfort  hesitated  to  submit  to  the  Swedes,  it  was 
solely  from  fear  of  the  Emperor ;  their  own  inclinations  did 
not  aUow  them  a  moment  to  doubt  between  the  oppressor  of 
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Oermaiij  and  its  protector.  The  menacmg  preparations 
amidst  which  Gostavus  Adolphus  now  compelled  them  to 
decide,  would  lessen  the  goilt  of  their  revolt  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Emperor,  and  hy  an  appearance  of  compulsion  justify  the 
step  which  th^  willingly  took.  The  gates  were  therefore 
opened  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  marched  his  army 
through  this  imperial  town  in  magnificent  procession,  and 
in  admirahle  order.  A  .garrison  of  600  men  was  left  in 
Saxenhaosen ;  while  the  king  himself  advanced  the  sane 
evening,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  against  the  town  of 
Hochst  in  Mentz,  which  surrendered  to  him  before  night 

While  Gustavus  was  thus  extending  his  conquests  along  the 
Maine,  fortune  crowned  also  the  efforts  of  his  generals  and 
allies  in  the  north  of  Germany.      Eostock,  Wismar,  and 
Doemitz,  the  only  strong  places  in  the  Duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg which  still  sighed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Imperialists, 
were  recovered  by  their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Duke  John 
Albert,  under  the  Swedish  general,  Aohatius  Tott.     In  Tain 
did  the  imperial  general,  Wolf  Count  von  Mansfeld,  en- 
deavour to  recover  ^m  the  Swedes  the  territories  of  Halber- 
stadt,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  immediately  upon 
the  victory  of  Leipzig;   he  was  even  compelled  to  leave 
Magdeburg  itself  in  their  hands.     The  Swedish  general, 
Banner,  who  with  8,000  men  remained  upon  the  Elbe, 
closely  blockaded  that  city,  and  had  defeated  several  im- 
perial regiments  which  had  been  sent  to  its  relief.    Count 
Mansfeld  defended  it  in  person  with  great  resolution;  but 
his  garrison  being  too  weak  to  oppose  for  any  length  of  time 
the  numerous  force  of  the  besiegers,  he  was  already  about  to 
surrender  on  conditions,  when  Pappenheim  advanced  to  bis 
assistance,  and  gave  employment  elsewhere  to  the  Swedish 
arms.     Magdeburg,  however,  or  rather  the  wretched  huts 
that  peeped  out  miserably  from  among  the  ruins  of  that 
once  great  town,  was  afterwards  voluntarily  abandoned  by 
the  Imperialists,  and  immediately  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Swedes. 

Even  Lower  Saxony,  encourc^ed  by  the  progress  of  the 
king,  ventured  to  raise  its  head  from  the  disasters  of  the 
unfortunate  Danish  war.  They  held  a  congress  at  Hamburg, 
and  resolved  upon  raising  three  regiments,  ^n4iich  they  hopeci 
would  be  sufficient  to  free  tiiem  firom  the  oppressive  gaxiiaons 
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of  ihe  Imperialists.  The  Bkhop  of  Bremen,  a  relation  of 
Gostavus  Adolphus,  was  not  content  even  with  this;  hat 
assemhled  troops  of  his  own,  and  terrified  the  unfortunate 
monks  and  priests  of  the  neighbourhood,  hut  was  quickly 
compelled  by  the  imperial  general.  Count  Gronsfeld,  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  Even  George,  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  formeily 
a  oolonel  in  the  Emperor's  service,  embraced  the  part^  of 
Gustayns,  for  whom  he  raised  sereial  regiments,  and  by 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  Imperialists  in  Lower  Saxony, 
matenally  assisted  him. 

But  more  important  service  was  rendered  to  the  king  by 
the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  Cassel,  whose  victorious 
anns  struck  with  teitor  the  greater  part  of  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony,  the  bishopric  of  Fulda,  and  even  the  Elec- 
torate of  Cologne.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  between  the  Land- 
grave and  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Werben,  two  imperial  gene- 
rals, Fugger  and  Altringer,  were  ordered  by  Tilly  to  mardi 
into  Hesse,  to  punish  the  Landgrave  for  his  revolt  from  the 
Emperor.  But  this  prince  had  as  firmly  withstood  the  arms 
of  Ins  enemies,  as  his  subjects  had  the  proclamations  of  Tilly 
inciting  them  to  rebellion,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig  presentiy 
relieved  him  of  their  presence.  He  availed  himself  of  their 
absence  with  courage  and  resolution ;  in  a  short  time,  Yadi 
Hiinden  and  Hoexter  surrendered  to  him,  while  IHs  rapid 
advance  alarmed  the  bishoprics  of  Fulda,  Paderbom,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  territories  wluch  bordered  on  Hesse.  The  ter- 
lified  states  hastened  by  a  speedy  submission  to  set  limits  to 
his  progress,  and  by  considerable  contributions  to  purchase  ex- 
emption from  plunder.  After  these  successfiil  enterprises, 
the  landgrave  united  his  victorious  army  with  that  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  and  concerted  with  him  at  Frankfort  their 
iatare  plan  of  operations. 

In  this  dty,  a  number  of  princes  and  ambassadors  were 
assembled  to  congratulate  Gustavus  on  his  success,  and  either 
to  conciliate  his  favour  or  to  appease  his  indignation.  Among 
them  was  the  fugitive  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Palatine  Frederick 
y.,  who  had  hastened  from  Holland  to  throw  himself  into  t^ie 
anus  of  his  avenger  and  protector.  Gustavus  gave  him  the 
miprofitable  honour  of  greeting  him  as  a  crowned  head,  and 
enoea^FOiiired,  by  a  zespadfbl  sympaHiy,  to  soften  his  sense  of 
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bis  misfortunes.  But  great  as  the  advantages  Y^ere,  which 
Frederick  had  promised  himself  from  the  power  and  good 
fortune  of  his  protector ;  and  high  as  were  the  expectations 
he  had  huilt  on  his  justice  and  magnanimity,  the  chance  of 
this  unfortunate  prince's  reinstatement  in  his  kingdom  was  as 
distant  as  ever.  The  inactivity  and  contradictory  politics  of 
the  English  court  had  ahated  the  zeal  of  Gustavus  Adolphos, 
and  an  irritahility  whioh  he  could  not  always  repress,  made 
him  on  this  occasion  forget  the  glorious  vocation  of  protector 
of  the  oppressed,  in  which,  on  his  invasion  of  Germany,  he 
had  so  loudly  announced  himself. 

The  terrors  of  the  king's  irresistible  strength,  and  the 
near  prospect  of  his  vengeance,  had  also  compelled  George, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  to  a  timely  submission. 
His  connection  with  the  Emperor,  and  his  indifference  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  were  no  secret  to  the  king,  but  he  was  sa- 
tisfied with  laughing  at  so  impotent  an  enemy.  As  the 
Landgrave  knew  his  own  strengtii  and  the  political  situation 
of  Germany  so  little,  as  to  offer  himself  as  mediator  between 
the  contending  parties,  Gustavus  used  jestingly  to  call  him  the 
peacemaker.  He  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  when  at  play  he 
was  winning  from  the  Landgrave,  "  that  the  money  afforded 
double  satis£Eiction,  as  it  was  Imperial  coin."  To  his  af- 
finity with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whom  Gustavus  had  cause 
to  treat  with  forbearance,  the  Landgrave  was  indebted  for  the 
favourable  terms  he  obtained  from  the  king,  who  contented 
himself  with  the  surrender  of  his  fortress  of  Russelheim,  and 
his  promise  of  observing  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  war. 
The  Counts  of  Westerwald  and  Wetteran  also  visited  the 
King  in  Frankfort,  to  offer  him  their  assistance  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  conclude  an  alliance,  which  was  afterwards 
of  great  service  to  him.  The  town  of  Frankfort  itself  had 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  this  monarch,  who  took 
their  commerce  under  his  protection,  and  by  the  most  effect- 
ual measures  restored  the  fairs,  which  had  been  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  the  war. 

The  Swedish  army  was  now  reinforced  by  ten  thousand 
Hessians,  which  the  Landgrave  of  Casse.  conmianded.  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  had  already  invested  Konigstein ;  Kostheim 
and  Fliershain  surrendered .  after  a  short  siege;  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Maine ;  and  transports  were  preparing  with 
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all  speed  at  Hoechst  to  cany  bis  troops  across  the  Hhine, 
These  preparations  filled  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  Anselm  Casi- 
mir,  with  consternation ;  and  he  no  longer  doubted  but  that 
the  storm  of  war  would  next  fall  upon  him.    As  a  partisan  of 
the  Emperor,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
League,  he  could  expect  no  better  treatment  than  his  confe- 
derates, the  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  had  already 
experienced.     The  situation  of  his  territories  upon  the  Rhine 
made  it  necessary  for  the  enemy  to  secure  them,  while  the 
fertUity  afforded  an  irresistible  temptation  to  a  necessitous 
anny.    Miscalculating  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  ad- 
versaries, the  Elector  flattered  himself  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
pel force  by  force,  and  weary  out  the  valour  of  the  Swedes  by 
the  strengfli  of  his  fortresses.     He  ordered  the  fortifications  of 
his  capital  to  be  repaired  with  all  diligence,  provided  it  with 
every  necessary  for  sustaining  a  long  siege,  and  received  into 
the  town  a  garrison  of  2,000  Spaniards,  under  Djon  Philip 
de  Sylva.     To  prevent  the  approach  of  the  Swedish  trans- 
ports, he  endeavoured  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Maine  by 
driving  piles,  and  sinking  large  heaps  of  stones  and  vessels. 
He  himself,  however,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Worms, 
and  carrying  with  him  his  most  precious  effects,  took  refuge 
in  Cologne,  and  abandoned  his  capital  and  territories  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  a  tyrannical  garrison.    But  these  preparations,  which 
hespoke  less  of  true  courage  than  of  weak  and  overweening 
confidence,  did  not  prevent  the  Swedes  from  marching  against 
Mentz,  and  making  serious  pireparations  for  an  attack  upon 
the  city.   While  one  body  of  their  troops  poured  into  the  Rhein- 
gau,  routed  the  Spaniards  who  remained  there,  and  levied 
contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  another  laid  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic towns  in  Westerwald  and  Wetteran  under  similar  con- 
tributions.    The  main  army  had  encamped  at  Gassel,  oppo- 
site Mentz ;  and  Bemhard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  made  himself 
master  of  liie  Mausethurm  and  the  Castle  of  Ehrenfels,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.     Gustavus  was  now  actively  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  river,  and  to  blockade  the  town  on  the 
land  side,  when  the  movements  of  Tilly  in  Franconia  sud- 
denly called  him  from  the  siege,  and  obtained  for  the  Elector 
a  short  repose. 

The  danger  of  Nuremberg,  which,  during  the  absence  of 
Gostavus  Adolphus  on  the  Rhine,  Tilly  had  made  a  show  of 
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besieging,  and,  in  the  event  of  resistance,  threatened  mlii 
the  cruel  fate  of  Magdeburg,  occasioned  the  king  suddenly  to 
retire  from  before  Mentz.  Lest  he  should  expose  himself  a 
second  time  to  the  reproaches  of  Germany,  and  the  disgrace 
of  abandoning  a  oonfederate  city  to  a  ferocious  enemy,  he  has- 
tened to  its  relief  by  forced  marches.  On  his  ardTal  at 
Frankfort,  however,  he  heard  of  its  spirited  resistance,  and  of 
the  retreat  of  Tilly,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  prosecuting  bis 
designs  against  Mentz.  Failing  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Khine  at  Cassel,  under  the  cannon  of  the  besieged,  he  directed 
his  march  towards  the  Bergstrasse,  with  a  view  of  approach- 
ing the  town  from  an  opposite  quarter.  Here  he  quickly 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  places  of  importance,  and  at 
Stockstadt^  between  Gemsheim  and  Oppenheim,  appeared  a 
second  time  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ehine.  The  whole  of  the 
Bergstrasse  was  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  who  endeavoured 
obstinately  to  defend  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  For 
this  purpose,  they  had  burned  or  sunk  all  the  vessels  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  arranged  a  formidable  force  on  the  banks, 
in  case  the  king  should  attempt  the  passage  at  that  place. 

On  this  occasion,  the  king's  impetuosity  exposed  him  to 
great  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  or- 
der to  reconnoitre  the  opposite  bank,  he  crossed  the  river  in  a 
small  boat ;  he  had  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  party  of  Spanish  horse,  £rom  whose  hands  he  only  sared 
himself  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  Having  at  last,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  neighbouring  ^hermen,  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  few  transports,  he  despatched  two  of  them  across  the 
river,  bearing  Count  Brahe  and  800  Swedes.  Scarcely  had 
this  officer  time  to  entrench  himself  on  the  opposite  bank, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  14  squadrons  of  Spanish  dragoons 
and  cuirassiers.  Superior  as  the  enemy  was  in  number, 
Count  Brahe,  with  his  small  force,  bravely  defended  himself, 
and  gained  time  for  the  king  to  support  him  with  fresh 
troops.  The  Spaniards  at  last  retired  with  the  loss  of  600 
men,  some  taking  refuge  in  Oppenheim,  and  others  in 
Mentz.  A  lion  of  marble  on  a  high  pillar,  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  his  paw,  and  a  helmet  on  his  head,  was  erected  se- 
venty years  after  the  event,  to  point  out  to  the  traveller  the 
spot  where  the  immortal  monarch  crossed  the  great  river  of 
Germany. 
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Grttstavus  Adolphus  now  conveyed  his  artillery  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  over  the  riyer,  and  laid  siege  to  Op- 
penheim,  which,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was,  on  the  8th  De- 
cember, 16B1,  carried  by  storm.  Five  hundred  Spaniards, 
ndio  had  so  courageously  defended  the  place,  fell  indiscrimi- 
nately a  sacrifice  to  the  fiury  of  the  Swedes.  The  crossing  of  the 
Bfaine  by  Gustavus  struck  terror  into  the  Spaniards  and  Lor- 
niners,  who  had  thought  themselves  protected  by  the  river  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Swedes.  Bapid  flight  was  now  their  only 
flecariiy ;  every  place  incapable  of  an  enectual  defence  was  im- 
mediately abandoned.  After  a  long  train  of  outrages  on  the 
d^enceless  citizens,  the  troops  of  Lorraine  evacuated  Worms, 
which,  before  their  departure,  they  treated  with  wanton 
cruelty.  The  Spaniards  hastened  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
Frankenthal,  where  they  hoped  to  defy  the  victorious  arms  of 
Gostavus  Adolphus. 

The  king  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  his  designs  against 
Ifentz,  into  which  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  had  thrown 
themaelves.     While  he  advanced  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Oassel  moved  forward  on  the 
other,  reducing  several  strong  places  on  his  march.     The  be- 
sieged Spaniards,  though  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  displayed 
at  flist  a  bold  determination,  and  threw,  for  several  days,  a 
shower  of  bombs  into  the  Swedish  camp,  which  cost  the  king 
many  of  his  bravest  soldiers.      But  notwithstanding,   the 
Swedes  continually  gained  ground,  and  had  at  last  advanced 
80  doae  to  the  ditch  that  Qiey  prepared  seriously  for  storm- 
ing the  place.     The  courage  of  the  besieged  now  began  to 
droop.     They  trembled  before  the  furious  impetuosity  of  the 
Swedish  soldiers,  of  which  Marienberg,  in  Wurtzburg,  had  af- 
forded so  fearful  an  example.     The  same  dreadful  fate  awaited 
Mentz,  if  taken  by  storm ;   and  the  enemy  might  even  be 
easily  tempted  to  revenge  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg  on  this 
rich  and  magnificent  residence  of  a  Boman  Catholic  prince. 
To  save  the  town,  rather  than  their  own  lives,  the   Spa- 
nish  garrison  capitulated  on  the  fourth  day,  and  obtained 
from    the    magnanimity    of    Gustavus    a  safe  conduct  to 
Luxembourg;    the  greater  part  of  them,   however,  follow 
ing  the  example  of  many  others,  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
Sweden. 

On  the  13th  December,  1681,  the  king  made  his  entry  into 
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the  conquered  town,  and  fixed  his  quarters  in  the  palace  of 
the  Elector.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  bis  hands, 
and  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  redeem  their  property  from 
pillage,  by  a  payment  of  80,000  florins.  The  benefits  of  this 
redemption  did  not  extend  to  the  Jews  and  the  clergy,  who 
were  obliged  to  make  large  and  separate  contributions  for 
themselves.  The  library  of  the  Elector  was  seized  by  the 
king  as  his  share,  and  presented  by  him  to  bis  chancellor,  Ox- 
enstiem,  who  intended  it  for  the  Academy  of  Westerrah,  but 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  shipped  to  Sweden  foundered  at 
sea. 

After  the  loss  of  Mentz,  misfortune  still  pursued  the  Span- 
iards on  the  Rhine.  Shortly  before  the  capture  of  that  city, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Oassel  had  taken  Falkenstern  and 
Reifenberg,  and  the  fortress  of  Koningstein  surrendered  to 
the  Hessians.  The  Ebinegrave,  Otto  Louis,  one  of  the  king's 
generals,  defeated  nine  Spanish  squadrons  who  were  on  their 
march  for  Frankenthal,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  most 
important  towns  upon  the  Rhine,  irom  Boppart  to  Bacharach. 
After  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Braunfelsf  which  vm. 
efifected  by  the  Count  of  Wetterau,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Swedes,  tbe  Spaniards  quickly  lost  every  place  in  Wetterau, 
while  in  the  Palatinate  they  retained  few  places  besides 
Frankenthal.  Landau  and  Kronweisenberg  openly  declared 
for  the  Swedes;  Spires  offered  troops  for  the  king's  service; 
Manheim  was  gained  through  the  prudence  of  the  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  and  the  negligence  of  its  governor,  who, 
for  this  misconduct,  was  tried  be^re  the  council  of  war,  at 
Heidelberg,  and  beheaded. 

The  king  had  protracted  the  campaign  into  ^e  depth  of 
winter,  and  the  severity  of  the  season  was  perhaps  one  calose 
of  the  advantage  his  soldiers  gained  over  those  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  exhausted  troops  now  stood  in  need  of  the  repose 
of  winter  quarters,  which,  after  the  surrender  of  Mentz, 
Gustavus  assigned  to  them,  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  him- 
self employed  the  interval  of  inactivity  in  the  field,  which  the 
season  of  the  year  enjoined,  in  arranging,  with  his  chancellor, 
the  affairs  of  his  cabinet,  in  treating  for  a  neutrality  with  some 
of  his  enemies,  and  adjusting  some  political  disputes  which 
had  sprung  up  with  a  neighbouring  ally.  He  chose  the  city 
of  Mentz  for  his  winter  quarters,  and  the  settlement  of  these 
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State  affidrs,  and  showed  a  greater  partiality  for  this  town,  than 
seemed  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  German  princes, 
or  the  shortness  of  his  visit  to  the  Empire.  Not  content  with 
stronglj  fortifying  it,  he  erected  at  the  opposite  angle  which 
the  Maine  forms  with  the  Ehine,  a  new  citadel,  which  was 
named  Gustavusburg  from  its  founder,  but  which  is  better 
known  under  the  title  of  Pfaffenraub  or  Pfaffenzwang'i'. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  himself  master  of  the 
Bhine,  and  threatened  the  three  neighbouring  electorates  with 
his  victorious  arms,  his  vigilant  enemies  in  Paris  and  St. 
Germain's  made  use  of  every  artifice  to  deprive  him  of  the 
support  of  France,  and,  if  possible,  to  involve  him  in  a  war 
with  that  power.  By  his  sudden  and  equivocal  march  to  the 
Rhine,  he  had  surprised  his  friends,  and  furnished  his  enemies 
with  the  means  of  exciting  a  distrust  of  his  intentions.  After 
the  conquest  of  Wurtzburg,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
Fnmconia,  the  road  into  Bavaria  and  Austria  lay  open  to  him 
through  Bamberg  and  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  and  the  expect- 
ation was  as  general,  as  it  was  natural,  that  he  would  not 
delay  to  attack  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the 
very  centre  of  their  power,  and,  by  the  reduction  of  his  two 
principal  enemies,  bring  the  war  immediately  to  an  end.  But 
to  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  Gustavus  left  the  path  which 
general  expectation  had  thus  marked  out  for  him ;  and  instead 
of  advancing  to  the  right,  turned  to  the  left,  to  make  the  less  im- 
portant and  more  innocent  princes  of  the  Ehine  feel  his  power, 
while  he  gave  time  to  his  more  formidable  opponents  to  recruit 
their  strength.  Nothing  but  the  paramount  design  of  rein- 
stating the  tmfortunate  Palatine,  Frederick  Y.,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  territories,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  could 
seem  to  account  for  this  strange  step;  and  the  belief  that 
Gustavus  was  about  to  effect  that  restoration,  silenced  for  a 
while  the  suspicions  of  his  friends  and  the  calunmies  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  Lower  Palatinate  was  now  almost  entirely 
cleared  of  the  enemy;  and  yet  Gustavus  continued  to  form 
new  schemes  of  conquest  on  the  Bhine,  and  to  withhold  the 
reoonquered  country  from  the  Palatine,  its  rightful  owner. 
In  vain  did  the  English  ambassador  remind  him  of  what 

*  Frietti^  plunder;  alluding  to  the  meaoB  by  which  tiio  ezpeoae  of  its 
cnetiflii  had  been  defrayed. 
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justice  demanded,  and  what  hk  own  solemn  engagement  made 
a  duty  of  honour ;  Gustavus  replied  to  these  demands  with 
bitter  complaints  of  the  inactivity  of  tiie  English  court,  and 
prepared  to  cany  his  victorious  standard  into  Alsace,  and  even 
hJLorraine.    ^ 

A  distrust  of  the  Swedii^  monarch  was  now  loud  and  open, 
while  the  malice  of  his  enemies  busily  circulated  the  most 
ii^urious  reports  as  to  his  intentions.  Bichelieu,  the  minister 
of  Louis  XIII.,  had  long  witnessed  with  anxiety  the  long's 
progress  towards  the  French  frontier,  and  the  suspdons 
temper  of  Louis  rendered  him  but  too  accessible  to  the  evil 
surmises  which  the  occasion  gave  rise  to.  France  was  at  this 
time  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  her  Protestant  subjects,  and 
the  fear  was  not  altogether  groundless,  that  the  approach  of 
a  victorious  monarch  of  tiieir  party  might  revive  their 
drooping  spirit,  and  encourage  them  to  a  more  desperate 
resistance.  This  might  be  the  case,  even  if  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  &x  from  showing  a  disposition  to  encourage 
them,  or  to  act  unfaithfully  towards  his  ally,  the  King  of 
France.  But  the  vindictive  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who  was 
anxious  to  avenge  the  loss  of  his  dominions,  by  the  envenomed 
rhetoric  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Bavarian 
minister,  represented  this  dreaded  alliance  between  the  Hu- 
guenots and  the  Swedes  as  an  imdoubted  fact,  and  filled  the 
timid  mind  of  Louis  with  the  most  alarming  fears.  Not 
merely  chimerical  politicians,  but  many  of  the  best  informed 
Boman  Catholics,  fully  believed  that  the  king  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  into  the  heart  of  France,  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Huguenots,  and  to  overturn  the  Catholic  religion 
within  the  kingdom.  Fanatical  zealots  already  saw  him,  with 
his  army,  crossing  the  Alps,  and  dethroning  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ  in  Italy.  Such  reports  no  doubt  soon  refute  themselves; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gustavus,  by  his  manoeuvres  on  ths 
Hhine,  gave  a  dangerous  handle  to  the  malice  of  his  enemias, 
and  in  some  measure  justified  the  suspicion  that  be  directed 
his  arms,  not  so  much  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  as  against  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  itself. 

The  general  clamour  of  discontent  which  the  Jesuits  taaeri. 
in  all  the  Catholic  courts,  against  the  alliance  between  France 
and  the  enemy  of  the  church,  at  kst  compelled  Caxdinal 
Bichelieu  to  take  a  decisive  step  for  the  'Security  of  his  leli- 
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gkm,  ttnd  at  once  to  ocinvince  the  Bomaii  Catholic  world  of 
the  zeal  of  France,  and  of  the  selfish  policy  of  the  eode- 
siastical  states  of  Germany.  Gonyinced  that  the  views  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  like  his  own,  aimed  solely  at  the  humiliatioiL 
of  the  power  of  Austria,  he  hesitated  not  to  promise  to  the 
piinoes  of  the  League,  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  a  complete 
neutrality,  immediately  they  abandoned  their  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  and  witiidrew  their  troops.  Whatever  the  resolution 
these  princes  should  adopt,  Eichelieu  would  equally  attain  his 
object.  By  their  separation  from  the  Austrian  interest,  Fer- 
dinand would  be  exposed  to  the  combined  attack  of  France 
and  Sweden;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  freed  from  his  other 
enemies  in  Germany,  would  be  able  to  direct  his  undivided 
force  s^ainst  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  In  that 
event,  tiie  fall  of  Austria  was  inevitable,  and  this  great  object 
of  Richelieu's  policy  would  be  gained  without  injury  to  the 
church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  princes  of  the  League 
persisted  in  their  opposition,  and  adhered  to  the  Austrian 
alliance,  the  result  would  indeed  be  more  doubtful,  but  still 
France  would  have  sufficiently  proved  to  all  Europe  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  performed 
her  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Eoman  Church.  The  princes 
of  the  League  would  then  appear  the  sole  authors  of  those 
evils,  which  the  .  continuance  of  the  war  would  unavoidably 
bring  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany ;  they  alone,  by 
their  wOfdl  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  Emperor,  would 
frnstrate  the  measures  employed  for  their  protection,  involve 
the  dnuch  in  danger,  and  themselves  in  ruin. 

Eioheliea  pursued  this  plan  with  greater  zeal,  the  more  he 
ms  embarrassed  by  the  repeated  demands  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  for  assistance  from  France ;  for  this  prince,  as  already 
stated,  when  he  first  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  the 
Emperor,  entered  immediately  into  a  secret  alliance  with 
Fnnce,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  any  change  in  the  Em- 
peror's sentiments,  he  hoped  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
Palatinate.  But  though  the  origin  of  the  treaty  clearly  showed 
against  what  enemy  it  was  directed,  Maximilian  now  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of  it  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  demand  from  France  that  assistance  against 
her  ally,  which  she  had  simply  promised  against  Austria. 
Sidieliea,  embarrassed  by  this  conflicting  alliance  with  two 
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hostile  powers,  had  no  resource  left  but  to  endeavour  to  put  a 
speedy  termination  to  their  hostilities ;  and  as  little  inclined 
to  sacrifice  Bavaria,  as  he  was  disabled,  by  his  treaty  witli 
Sweden,  from  assisting  it,  he  set  himself,  with  all  diligence. 
to  bring  about  a  neutrality^  as  the  only  means  of  fulfilling  bis 
obligations  to  both.  For  this  purpose,  the  Marquis  of  Breze 
was  sent,  as  his  plenipotentiary,  to  the  King  of  Sweden  at 
Mentz,  to  learn  his  sentiments  on  this  point,  and  to  procure 
from  him  favourable  conditions  for  the  allied  princes.  But 
if  Louis  XIII.  had  powerful  motives  for  wishing  for  this 
neutrality,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  as  grave  reasons  for 
desiring  the  contrary.  Convinced  by  numerous  proofs  that 
the  hatred  of  the  princes  of  the  League  to  the  Protestant 
religion  was  invincible,  their  aversion  to  the  foreign  power 
of  &e  Swedes  inextinguishable,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Austria  irrevocable,  he  apprehended  less  danger  from 
iheir  open  hostility,  than  from  a  neutrality  which  was  so  little 
in  unison  with  their  real  inclinations ;  and,  moreover,  as  he 
was  constrained  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Germany  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enemy,  he  manifestly  sustained  great  loss  if  he 
diminished  their  number  without  increasing  that  of  his  friends. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  Gustavus  evinced  little  in- 
clination to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  the  League,  by  which 
he  was  likely  to  gain  so  little,  at  the  expense  of  the  advantages 
he  had  already  obtained. 

The  conditions,  accordingly,  upon  which  he  offered  to  adoptthe 
neutrality  towards  Bavaria  were  severe,  and  suited  to  these  views. 
He  required  of  the  whole  League  a  full  and  entire  cessation 
from  all  hostilities ;  the  recall  of  their  troops  from  the  im- 
perial army,  from  the  conquered  towns,  and  from  all  the  Pro- 
testant countries ;  the  reduction  of  their  military  force ;  the 
exclusion  of  the  imperial  armies  from  their  territories,  and 
from  supplies  either  of  men,  provisions,  or  ammunition. 
Hard  as  the  conditions  were,  which  the  victor  thus  imposed 
upon  the  vanquished,  the  French  mediator  flattered  himself 
he  should  be  able  to  induce  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  accept 
them.  In  order  to  give  time  for  an  accommodation,  Gustavus 
had  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  fortnight.  But 
at  the  very  time  when  this  monarch  was  receiving  from  the 
French  agents  repeated  assurances  of  the  favourable  progress 
of  the  negociation,  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Elector  to 
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Pappenheijn,  the  imperial  general  in  Westphalia,  revealed 
the  perfidy  of  that  prince,  as  having  no  other  object  in  view 
by  the  whole  negociation,  than  to  gain  time  for  his  measures 
of  defence.  Far  from  intending  to  fetter  his  military  opera- 
tions by  a  truce  with  Sweden,  the  artful  prince  hastened  his 
preparations,  and  employed  the  leisure  which  his  enemy 
afforded  him,  in  making  the  most  active  dispositions  for  re- 
sistance. The  negociation  accordingly  failed,  and  served  only 
to  increase  the  animosity  of  the  Bavarians  and  the  Swedes. 

Tilly's  augmented  force,  with  which  he  threatened  to  over- 
run Franconia,  urgently  required  the  king's  presence  in  that 
circle ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  expel  previously  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Bhine,  and  to  cut  off  their  means  of  invading  Ger- 
many from  the  Netherlands.  With  this  view,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  made  an  offer  of  neutrality  to  the  Elector  of 
Treves,  Philip  von  Zeltem,  on  condition  that  the  fortress  of 
Hermanstein  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  a  free  pas- 
sage granted  to  his  troops  through  Coblentz.  But  imwillingly 
as  the  Elector  had  beheld  the  Spaniards  within  his  territories, 
be  was  still  less  disposed  to  commit  his  estates  to  the  sus- 
picious protection  of  a  heretic,  and  to  make  the  Swedish  con- 
queror master  of  his  destinies.  Too  weak  to  maintain  his  in- 
dependence between  two  such  powerful  competitors,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  protection  of  France.  With  his  usual  prudence, 
Eichelieu  profited  by  the  embarrassments  of  this  prince  to 
augment  the  power  of  France,  and  to  gain  for  her  an  import- 
ant ally  on  the  German  frontier.  A  numerous  French  army 
was  despatched  to  protect  the  territory  of  Treves,  and  a 
French  garrison  was  received  into  Ehrenbreitstein.  But  the 
object  which  had  moved  the  Elector  to  this  bold  step  was  not 
completely  gained,  for  the  offended  pride  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  not  appeased  till  he  had  obtained  a  free  passage 
for  his  troops  through  Treves. 

Pending  these  negociations  with  Treves  and  France,  the 
king's  generals  had  entirely  cleared  the  territory  of  Mentz  of 
the  Spanish  garrisons,  and  Gustavus  himself  completed  the 
conquest  of  this  district  by  the  capture  of  Kreutznach.  To 
protect  these  conquests,  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem  was*  left 
with  a  division  of  the  army  upon  the  Middle  Bhine,  while  the 
main  body,  under  the  king  lumself,  began  its  march  against 
the  enemy  in  Franconia. 
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The  possession  of  this  cicde  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
disputed  with  variable  success,  between  Count  Tilly  and  i^e 
Swedish  General  Horn,  whom  Gustavus  had  left  there  mth 
8,000  men ;  and  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  jfi  particular,  was 
at  once  the  prize  and  the  scene  of  their  strtiggle.  Galled 
away  to  the  Ehine  by  his  other  projects,  t^e  king  had  left  to 
his  general  the  chastisement  of  ihe  bishop,  whose  perfidy  hftd 
excited  his  indignation,  and  the  activity  of  Horn  justified  the 
choice.  In  a  short  time,  he  subdued  ^e  greater  part  of  the 
bishopric ;  and  the  capital  itself,  abandoned  by  its  imperial 
garrison,  was  carried  by  storm.  The  banished  bishop  urgently 
demanded  assistance  from  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  vnasat 
length  persuaded  to  put  an  end  to  Tilly's  inactivity.  Folly  em- 
powered by  his  master's  order  to  restore  the  bishop  to  his  pos- 
sessions, this  general  collected  his  troops,  who  were  scattered 
over  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  with  an  army  of  20,000  men 
advanced  upon  Bamberg.  Firmly  resolved  to  maintain  his  con- 
quest even  against  this  overwhelming  force,  Horn  awaited  the 
enemy  within  the  walls  of  Bamberg ;  but  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  vanguard  of  Tilly  what  he  had  thought  to  be  able  to 
dispute  with  his  whole  army.  A  panic  which  suddenly  seized 
his  troops,  and  which  no  presence  of  mind  of  their  general 
could  check,  opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  troops,  baggage,  and  artillery,  were  saYed. 
The  reconquest  of  Bamberg  was  the  fruit  of  this  victory;  hot 
Tilly,  with  all  his  activity,  was  unable  to  overtake  the  Swedish 
general,  who  retired  in  good  order  behind  the  Maine.  The 
king's  appearance  in  Franconia,  and  his  junction  with  Guste- 
vus  Horn  at  Kitzengen,  put  a  stop  to  Tilly's  conquests,  and 
compelled  him  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  ara^ 
retreat. 

The  king  made  a  general  review  of  his  troops  at  AaMSea 
burg.  After  his  junction  with  Gustavus  Horn,  Banner,  and 
Duke  William  of  Weimar,  they  amounted  to  nearly  40,000 
men.  His  progress  through  Franconia  was  uninterrupted; 
for  Tilly,  far  too  weak  to  encounter  an  enemy  so  superior  in 
numbers,  had  retreated,  by  rapid  marches,  towards  the  Dan»be. 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria  were  now  equally  near  to  the  king,  and, 
uncertain  whither  his  victorious  course  might  be  directed, 
Maximilian  coujd  form  no  immediate  resolution.  The  choice 
of  the  king,  and  the  fate  of  both  provinces,  now  depended  on 
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the  Toad  that  should  be  lefikopen  to  Coimt  Tilly.  It  was  dan- 
gerous, during  the  approajch  of.  so  formidable  an  enemy,  to 
leare  fiayaria  undefended,  in  order  to  protect  Austria;  still 
more  dangerous,  by  receiving  Tilly  into  Bavaria,  to  dxaw 
thither  the  enemy  dso,  and  to  render  it  the  seat  of  a  destroc- 
tire  ^ar.  The  cares  of  the  sovereign  finally  overcame  the 
scnxples  of  the  statesman,  and  Tilly  received  orders,  at  all 
hazards,  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  with  his  army. 

Nurembeig  received  mih  triumphant  joy  the  protector  of 
the  Protestant  religion  and  German  freedom,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  citizens  expressed  itself  on  his  arrival  in  loud 
transports  of  admiration  and  joy.     £ven  Gustavus    could 
not  contain  his  astonishment,  to  see  himself  in  this  city, 
which  -was  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  where  he  had  never 
expected  to  be  able  to  penetrate.     The  noble  appearance  of 
his  person,  completed  the  impression  produced  by  his  glori- 
ons  exploits,  and  the  condescension  with  which  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  this  free  city  won  all  hearts.      He 
now  confirmed  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  it  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  excited  the  citizens  to  zealous  ac- 
tivify  and  fraternal  unity  against  the  common  enemy.     After 
&  short  stay  in  Nuremberg,  he  followed  his  army  to  the  Danube, 
and  appeared  unexpectedly  before  the  frontier  town  of  Donau- 
verth.    A  numerous  Bavarian  garrison  defended  the  place ; 
and  their  commander,  Bodolph  MATimilmn,  Duke  of  Saxe 
liSQenburg,  showed  at  first  a  resolute  determination  to  defend 
it  till  the  arrival  of  Tilly.     But  the  vigour  with  which  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  prosecuted  the  siege,  soon  compelled  him  to 
take  measures  for  a  speedy  and  secure  retreat,  which  amidst 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Swedish  artillery  he  successful^ 
executed.  — 

The  oonqnest  of  Donauwerth  opened  to  the  king  the  further 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  now  the  small  river  Lech  alone  sepa- 
rated him  from  Bavaria.  The  immediate  danger  of  his  domi- 
nions aroused  all  Maximihan's  activity ;  and  however  little  he 
had  hitherto  disturbed  the  enemy's  progress  to  his  frontier,  he 
now  determined  to  dispute  as  resolutely  the  remainder  of  their 
coarse.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Lech,  near  the  small 
town  of  Bain,  Tilly  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  camp,  which, 
snrrounded  by  three  rivers,  bade  defiance  to  all  attack.  Ail 
tiie  bridges  over  the  Lech  were  destroyed;  the  whole  course 
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of  the  stream  protected  by  strong  garrisons  as  far  as  Augs- 
burg ;  and  that  town  itself,  which  had  long  betrayed  its  im- 
patience to  follow  the  example  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort, 
secured  by  a  Bavarian  garrison,  and  the  di^rming  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  Elector  himself,  with  all  the  trodps  he  could 
collect,  threw  himself  into  Tilly's  camp,  as  if  all  his  hopes 
centred  on  this  single  point,  and  here  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Swedes  was  to  suffer  shipwreck  forever. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  iUfter  subduing  the  whole  territoiyof 
Augsburg,  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  and  opening  to  his 
troops  a  rich  supply  of  necessaries  from  that  quarter,  soon  ap- 
peared on  the  bank  opposite  the  Bavarian  entrenchments.  It 
was  now  the  month  of  March,  when  the  river,  swollen  by 
frequent  rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol,  flowed  full  and  rapid  between  its  steep 
banks.  Its  boiling  current  threatened  the  rash  assailants  with 
certain  destruction,  while  from  the  opposite  side  the  enemy's 
cannon  showed  their  murderous  mouths.  If,  in  despite  of 
the  fury  both  of  fire  and  water,  they  should  accomplish  this 
almost  impossible  passage,  a  fresh  and  vigorous  enemy  awaited 
the  exhausted  troops  in  an  impregnable  camp ;  and  when 
they  needed  repose  and  refreshment  they  must  prepare  for 
battle.  With  exhausted  powers  they  must  ascend  the  hostile 
entrenchments,  whose  strength  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  every 
assault.  A  defeat  sustained  upon  this  shore  would  be  attend- 
ed with  inevitable  destruction,  since  the  same  stream  which 
impeded  their  advance  would  also  cut  off  their  retreat,  if  for- 
tune should  abandon  them. 

The  Swedish  council  of  war,  which  the  king  now  assem- 
bled, strongly  urged  upon  him  all  these  considerations,  in 
order  to  deter  him  from  this  dangerous  undertaking.  The 
most  intrepid  were  appalled,  and  a  troop  of  honourable  war- 
riors, who  had  grovm  gray  in  the  field,  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  alarm.  But  the  king's  resolution  was  fixed. 
**  What ! "  said  he  to  Gustavus  Horn,  who  spoke  folr  the  rest, 
^'have  we  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  so  many  great  rivers  of 
Germany,  and  shall  we  now  be  checked  by  a  brook  like  the 
Lech  ?  "  Gustavus  had  already,  at  great  personal  risk,  recon 
noitred  the  whole  country,  and  discovered  that  his  own  side  of 
the  river  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  consequenitly  gave  a 
considerable  advantage  to  the  fire  of  the  Swedish  artillery  over 
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tliat  of  the  enemy.    With  great  presence  of  mind  he  deter- 
mined to  profit  by  this  circumstance.     At  the  point  where  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lech  forms  an  angle  with  the  right,  he  im- 
mediately caused  three  batteries  to  be  erected,  from  which 
72  field-pieces  maintained  a  cross  fire  upon  the  enemy.  While 
this  tremendous  cannonade  drove  the  Bavarians  from  the 
opposite  bank,  he  caused  to  be  erected  a  bridge  over  the  river 
with  all  possible  rapidity.     A  thick  smoke,  kept  up  by  burn- 
ing wood  and  wet  straw,  concealed  for  some  time  the  progress 
of  the  work  from  the  enemy,  while  the  continued  thunder  of 
the  cannon  overpowered  the  noise  of  the  axes.     He  kept 
alive  by  his  own  example  the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  dis- 
charged more  than  60  cannon  with  his  own  hand.     The  can- 
nonade was  returned  by  the  Bavarians  with  equal  vivacity  for 
two  hours,  though  with  less  effect,  as  the  Swedish  batteries 
swept  the  lower  opposite  bank,  while  their  height  served  as 
a  breast-work  to  their  own  troops.     In  vain,  therefore,  did  the 
Bavarians  attempt  to  destroy  these  works ;  the  superior  fire 
of  the  Swedes  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  the  bridge  was 
completed  imder  their  very  eyes.     On  this  dreadful  day,  Tilly 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  his  troops ;  and  no 
danger  could  drive  him  from  the  bank.    At  length  he  found 
the  death  which  he  sought,  a  cannon  ball  shattered  his  leg ; 
and  Altringer,  his  brave  companion-in-arms,  was,  soon  after, 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  head.    Deprived  of  the  animating 
presence  of  their  two  generals,  the  Bavarians  gave  way  at 
last,  and  Maximilian,  in  spite  of  his  own  judgment,  was  driven 
to  adopt  a  pusillanimous  resolve.      Overcome   by  the  per- 
suasions of  the  dying  Tilly,  whose  wonted  firmness  was  over- 
powered by  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  gave  up   his 
impregnable   position  for  lost;    and  the   discovery  by  the 
Swedes  of  a  ford,  by  which  their  cavalry  were  on  the  point  of 
passing,  accelerated  his  inglorious  retreat.     The  same  night, 
before  a  single  soldier  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Lech, 
he  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  without  giving  time  for  the  King 
to  harass  him  in  his  march,  retreated  in  good  order  to  Neu- 
burgh  and    Ingolstadt.      With  astonishment  did  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  completed  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the 
following  day,  behold  the  hostile  camp  abandoned :  and  the 
£lector*s  flight  surprised  him  still  more,  when  he  saw  the 
strength  of  the  position  he  had  quitted,     "  Had  I  been  the 
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Bayarian,"  said  he,  'Hhough  a  cannon  ball  had  carried  away 
my  beard  and  chin,  never  would  I  have  abandoned  a  position 
like  this,  and  laid  open  my  territory  to  my  enemies.*' 

Bavaria  now  lay  exposed  to  the  conqueror ;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  the  tide  of  war,  which  had  hi^erto  only  beat 
against  its  frontier,  now  flowed  over  its  long  spared  and  fertile 
fields.  Before,  however,  the  King  proceeded  to  the  copquest 
of  these  provinces,  he  delivered  flie  town  of  Augsburg  from 
the  yoke  of  Bavaria ;  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the 
citizens ;  and  to  secure  its  observance,  left  a  garrison  in  the 
town.  He  then  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  against  Ingol- 
stadt,  in  order,  by  the  capture  of  this  important  fortress, 
which  the  Elector  covered  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
to  secure  his  conquests  in  Bavaria,  and  obtain  a  firm  footing 
on  the  Danube. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Swedish  King  before 
Ingolstadt,  the  wounded  Tilly,  after  experiencing  the  caprice 
of  unstable  fortune,  terminated  his  career  within  the  walls  of 
that  town.  Conquered  by  the  superior  generalship  of  Gus^ 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  lost,  at  the  close  of  his  days,  all  the 
laurels  of  lus  earlier  victories,  and  appeased,  by  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  avenging  manes 
of  Magdeburg.  In  his  dealii,  the  Imperial  army  and  that  of 
the  League  sustamed  an  irreparable  loss ;  the  Homan  Catholic 
religion  was  deprived  of  its  most  zealous  defender,  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  of  the  most  faithfdl  of  his  servants, 
who  sealed  his  fidelity  by  his  death,  and  even  in  his  dying 
moments  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  general.  His  last  message 
to  the  Elector  was  an  urgent  advice  to  take  possession  of 
Ratisbon,  in  order  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  Danube, 
and  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Bohemia. 

With  the  confidence  which  was  the  natural  fruit  of  so  many 
victories,  Gustavus  Adolphus  commenced  the  siege  of  Ingol- 
stadt, hoping  to  gain  the  town  by  the  fury  of  his  first  assault. 
But  the  strengdi  of  its  fortifications,  and  the  bravery  of  its 
garrison,  presented  obstacles  greater  than  any  he  h^d  had  to 
encounter  since  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  and  the  walls  of 
Ingolstadt  were  near  putting  an  end  to  his  career.  While 
reconnoitring  the  works,  a  24-pounder  killed  his  horse  under 
him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  while  almost  immediately 
afterwards  another  ball  struck  his  favourite,  the  young  Mar- 
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gmTO  of  Baden,  by  his  side.  With  perfect  self-possessioii 
the  king  rose,  and  quieted  the  fears  of  his  troops  bj  imme- 
diatelj  mounting  another.     \ 

The  occupation  of  Batisbon  by  the  Bayarians,  who,  by  the 
advice  of  Tilly,  had  surprised  this  town  by  stratagem,  and 
placed  in  it  a  strong  gamson,  quickly  changed  the  king's  plan 
of  operationB.  He  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
gaining  this  town,  which  favoured  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
to  find  in  it  an  ally  as  devoted  to  him  as  Nuremberg,  Augs- 
buig,  and  Frankfort.  Its  seizure  by  the  Bavarians  seemed 
tn  postpone  for  a  long  time  the  fulfilment  of  his  favourite 
project  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Danube,  and  cutting 
off  his  adversaries'  supplies  from  Bohemia.  He  suddenly 
ndsed  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt,  before  which  he  had  wasted 
both  his  time  and  his  troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  Bavaria,  in  order  to  draw  the  Elector  into  that  quarter 
&r  the  defence  of  his  territories^  and  thus  to  strip  the  Da- 
nube of  its  defenders. 

The  whole  country,  as  far  as  Munich,  now  lay  open  to  the 
conqueror.  Mosbutg,  Landshut,  and  the  whole  territory  of 
Frejsinger,  submitted ;  nothing  could  resist  his  arms.  But 
if  he  met  with  no  regular  fdrce  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  had 
to  contend  against  a  still  more  implacable  enemy  in  the  heart 
of  every  Bavarian — religious  fanaticism.  Soldiers  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  Pope  were,  in  this  country,  a  new  and  un- 
heard-of phenomenon;  the  blind  zeal  of  the  priests  repre* 
sented  them  to  the  peasantry  as  monsters,  the  children  of 
hell,  and  their  leader  as  Antichrist.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
^hej  thought  themselves  released  from  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  homanity  towards  this  brood  of  Satan,  and  justified  in 
committing  Uie  most  savage  atrocities  upon  them.  Woe  to 
the  Swedish  soldier  who  fell  into  their  hands !  All  the  tor- 
ments which  inventive  malice  could  devise  were  exercised 
upon  these  unhappy  victims;  and  the  sight  of  their  mangled 
bodies  exasperated  the  army  to  a  fearful  retaliation.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  alone,  sullied  the  lustre  of  his  heroic  charac- 
ter by  no  act  of  revenge;  and  the  aversion  which  the  Bava- 
rians felt  towards  his  religion,  far  from  making  him  depart 
from  the  obligations  of  humanity  towards  that  unfortunate 
people,  seemed  to  impose  upon  him  the  stricter  duty  to 
honour  his  religion  by  a  more  constant  clemency 
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The  approach  of  the  king  spread  terror  and  consternation 
in  the  capital,  which,  stripped  of  its  defenders,  "and  abandoned 
bj  its  principal  inhabitants,  placed  all  its  hopes  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  conqueror.  By  an  unconditional  and  Tolon- 
tary  surrender,  it  hoped  to  disarm  his  vengeance ;  and  sent 
deputies  even  to  Frankfort  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the 
city.  Strongly  as  the  king  might  have  been  tempted  by  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  hostility  of  their  so- 
vereign, to  make  a  dreadful  use  of  the  rights  of  victoiy; 
pressed  as  he  was  by  Germans  to  avenge  the  fette  of  Magde- 
burg on  the  capital  of  its  destroyer,  this  great  prince  scorned 
this  mean  revenge ;  and  the  very  helplessness  of  his  enemies 
disarmed  his  severity.  Contented  with  the  more  noble  tri- 
umph of  conducting  the  Palatine  Frederick  with  the  pomp  of 
a  victor  into  the  very  palace  of  the  prince  who  had  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  his  ruin,  and  the  usurper  of  his  territo- 
ries, he  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphal  entry  by 
the  brighter  splendour  of  moderation  and  clemency. 

The  King  found  in  Munich  only  a  forsaken  palace,  for  the 
Elector's  treasures  had  been  transported  to  Werfen.  The 
magnificence  of  the  building  astonished  him ;  and  he  asked 
the  guide  who  showed  the  apartments  who  was  the  architect. 
♦*  No  other,"  replied  he,  "  than  the  Elector  himself."—"  I 
wish,"  said  the  King,  "  I  had  this  architect  to  send  to  Stock- 
holm." **  That,"  he  was  answered,  "  the  architect  will  take 
care  to  prevent."  When  the  arsenal  was  examined,  thej 
found  nothing  but  carriages,  stripped  of  their  cannon.  The 
latter  had  been  so  artfudly  concealed  under  the  floor,  that 
no  traces  of  them  remained ;  and  but  for  the  treachery  of  a 
workman,  the  deceit  would  not  have  been  detected.  "  Bise 
up  from  the  dead,"  said  the  King,  "  an<f  come  to  judgment" 
The  floor  was  pulled  up,  and  140  pieces  of  caimon  discovered, 
some  of  extraordinary  calibre,  which  had  been  principally 
taken  in  the  Palatinate  and  Bohemia.  A  treasure  of  30,000 
gold  ducats,  concealed  in  one  of  the  largest,  completed  the 
pleasure  which  the  King  received  from  this  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

A  fax  more  welcome  spectacle  still  would  have  been  the 
Bavarian  army  itself ;  for  his  march  into  the  heart  of  Ba- 
varia had  been  undertaken  chiefly  with  the  view  of  luring 
them  from  their  entrenchments.     In  this  expectation  he  was 
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disappointed.  No  enemy  appeared ;  no  entreaties,  however 
urgent,  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  could  induce  the  Elector 
to  risk  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  chances  of  a  battle. 
Shut  up  in  Katisbon,  he  awaited  the  reinforcements  which 
Wallenstein  was  bringing  from  Bohemia ;  and  endeavoured, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  amuse  his  enemy  and  keep  him  inac 
tive,  by  reviving  the  negodation  for  a  neutrality.  But  the 
King's  distrust,  too  often  and  too  justly  excited  by  his  pre- 
Tious  conduct,  frustrated  this  design ;  and  the  intentional  de- 
lay of  Wallenstein  abandoned  Bavaria  to  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  had  Gustavus  advanced  from  victory  to  victory, 
without  meeting  with  an  enemy  able  to  cope  with  him.  A 
part  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  the  Bishoprics  of  Franconia,  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Mentz,  lay  con- 
quered in  his  rear.  An  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest  had 
conducted  him  to  tlie  threshold  of  Austria;  and  the  most 
brilliant  success  had  fully  justified  the  plan  of  operations 
which  he  had  formed  after  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld.  If  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  promoting  a  confederacy 
among  the  Protestant  States,  he  had  at  least  disarmed  or 
weakened  the  League,  carried  on  the  war  chiefly  at  its  ex- 
pense, lessened  the  Emperor's  resources,  emboldened  the 
weaker  States,  and  while  he  laid  under  contribution  the 
allies  of  the  Emperor,  forced  a  way  through  their  territories 
into  Austria  itself.  Where  arms  were  unavailing,  the  greatest 
service  was  rendered  by  the  friendship  of  the  free  cities, 
whose  affections  he  had  gained,  by  the  double  ties  of  policy 
and  religion ;  and,  as  long  as  he  should  maintain  his  supe- 
riority in  the  field,  he  might  reckon  on  every  thing  from 
their  zeal.  By  his  conquests  on  the  Rhine,  the  Spaniards 
were  cut  off  from  the  Lower  Palatinate,  even  if  the  state  of 
the  war  in  the  Netherlands  left  them  at  liberty  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  too,  after 
his  unfortunate  campaign,  had  been  glad  to  adopt  a  neu- 
trality. Even  the  numerous  garrisons  he  had  left  behind 
him,  in  his  progress  through  Germany,  had  not  diminished 
his  army  ;  and,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  he  first  began  his 
march,  he  now  stood  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  determined  and 
prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  — 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  thus  maintained  his  superiority 
within  the  empire,  fortune,  in  another  quarter,  had  been  no 
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lem  ivrouniUa'  to  hs  allj,  ihs  Elector  of  Saxaay.  Bjr  IJifl 
vna^ment  eonoerted  betweea  diese  princes  at  HaHe,  aftsr 
llie  batde  of  Leipzig^  tiie  conqtiest  of  Bohemia  was  intniBted 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  ^rbile  the  King  reserved  for  hiim^ 
ihe  attack  apm  the  territoriev  of  the  League.  The  first 
froits  which  the  Elector  reaped  from  the  hoitle  of  Bveiten- 
feld,  iras  the  leconquest  of  Leipzig,  which  was  sh<»rdy  fol- 
lowed by  the  expnlBioa  of  the  Austrian  garrisans  from  tfae«a<» 
tire  circle.  Heiziforced  bj  the  txoops  who  deserted  to  Ian 
from  the  hostile  garrisons,  the  Saaos  Goneralr  Amheim, 
marched  tovrards  Lusatia,  which  had  been  overran  by  an 
Lnperial  General,  Bud(^ph  voai  Tiefenbach,  m  order  to  cfaas* 
tise  the  Elector  for  embracmg  the  cause  of  the  enraiyL  Be 
had  already  commenced  in  this  weakly  defended  province  i^ 
nsHal  course  of  devastation,  taken  several  townsy  and  tooi* 
fied  Dresden  itself  by  his  approach,  when  his  dBstmctive  pm- 
gress  was  suddenly  stopped,  by  an  express  mandate  from  tbe 
Emperor  to  spare  the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Sasoay. 

Ferdinand  had  perceived  too  late  the  errors  of  that  polisj, 
vidiieh  reduced  the  Eleotor  of  Saxony  to  extremities^  and  fer* 
cibly  driven  this  powerful  mosareh  inta  an  atliancg  witk 
Sweden.  By  moderation,  equally  ill-timed,  he  now  wished 
to  repair  if  possible  the  consequences  of  his  haoghtniess; 
and  thus  committed  a  second  error  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
pair  liie  first.  To  deprive  his  enemy  of  so  powerfol  as 
ally,  he  bad  <^ened,  through  the  interventicaa  of  Spain,  a  ne- 
gociation  with  the  Elector ;  and  in  order  to  faciHtato  an  ac- 
commodation, Tiefenbach  was  ordered  immediately  to  retire 
from  Saxsony.  But  these  concessions  of  the  Emperor,  lur 
from  producing -the  desored  effect,  only  revealed  to  the  Bko 
tor  the  embaxrassment  of  his  advevsary  and  his  own  ianpaDb- 
ance,  and  emboldened  him  the  more  to  prosecute  the  adwD* 
tages  he  had  already  obtained.  How  coukL  be,  aoieevtf, 
without  becoming  chargeable  with  the  most  shameful  ingra 
titude,  abandon  an  dly  to  whom  he  had  given  the  maflt 
solemn  assurances  of  fidelity,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  his  dominiona,  and  even  of  hia  Elee- 
toral  dignity? 

The  Saxon  army,  now  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  mssAi' 
ing  into  Lusatia,  ad[vanced  towards  Bohemia,  where  a  combin- 
ation of  fawuzahle  ctrcumstanoes  seemed  to  ensure  thsm  sd 


easy  Tictory.    Id  thi9  kkigdom,  the  first  scene  of  this  fataiL 
imr,  the  flames  of  dissension  still  smouldeied  beneath  the; 
ashes,  while  the  diseontent  of  the  inibahitaiitS'  ytaa  foBiented 
by  dailj  acts  of  oppressien  ami  tjrasmy;     On  everj  side,  this, 
imfortimate  conntiy  showed  signs  of  a  mouonful  change. 
Whole  (fistriets  had  dkanged  their  praprietBrs,  and  groaoed 
under  the  hated  joke  of  Eoman  CadioHc  msaters,  whom  thia 
finroar  of  the  Emperor  and  liie  Jesuits  had  emiched  with  thfi 
plnnder  and  possessions  of  the  exiled  Protestants.     Others* 
taking  advantage  themsel'fes  of  the  general  distress,,  had  pozv 
chused,  at  a  low  rate,  the  confiscated  eatalea.     The  blood  of 
the  most  eminent  champions  of  liberty  had  been  shed  upon 
the  scaffold ;  and  sneh  as  l^  a  timelj  flight  anrokLed  that  fate, 
yren  wandering  in  misery  fiur  from  their  nsdye  land,,  while 
the  obse^oQS  slayer  of  despotism  ei^oyed  their  patnm^ij. 
StiH  more  insupportable  than  the  oppression  of  iJiese  petty 
t?[rants,  wa»  ^  restraint  of  conscience  which  ims  imposed! 
^thovt  disttnction  on  all  ihe  Protestants  of  that  kingdenw 
No  external  danger,  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  natLoo^ 
not  even  the  fearfdl„  however  stead&st,  lessons  of  past  eiti^ 
fience,  could  check  in  the  Jesuits  the  rage  of  proselytiam* :. 
^here  Mi  means  were  inefiectaal,  reconrse  was  had  to  miUr 
tary  fi»Be  to  bring  the  deluded  wanderers  within,  the  pale  of 
the  church.     The  inhabitants  of  Joacfaimsthal,  on  the  fron- 
tiers  between  Bohemia  and  Meissen,  were  the  chief  suffereza 
from  lids  violence.    Two  imperial  commissaries,  aeoempanied 
^7  Bs  many  Jesuits,  and  supported  by  fifteen  musketeers^, 
inade  Iheir  appearamee  in  this  peaeefol  valley  tt^  preaeh  the 
gospd  to  the  heretics.     Where  the  riietone  of  the  former 
^^  ineffectual,  the  forcibly  qnarteriiig  the  latter  upon  the 
houses,  and  threats  of  banishment  and  finee  were  tried. 
Bnt  on  this  occasion,  the  good  cause  prevailed,  and  the  bold 
resistance  of  this  small  district  compelled  the  Emperor  di»> 
gracefully  to  recall  his  mandate  of  conversion.    The  example 
of  the  court  had,  however,  afforded  a  preced^it  to  the  Romaa 
Catholics  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  jtEstify  every  act  oi 
oppression  which  their  insolence  tempted  them  to  wreak 
upon  the  Protestants'.     It  is  not  surprising;  then,  if  this  per- 
secuted party  was  &voQrable  to  a  revolution,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  their  deliverers  on  the  ftontiers. 
The  Saxon  army  was  alreadj  on  ite  march  tomwrds  Pra^^; 

o  a 
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the  imperial  garrisons  eveiywhere  retired  before  them; 
Schloeckenau,  Tetschen,  Aussig,  Leutmeritz,  soon  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  every  Roman  Catholic  place  was  aban- 
do|;Led  to  plunder.  Consternation  seized  all  the  Papists  of  the 
Empire ;  and  conscious  of  the  outrages  which  they  themselves 
had  committed  on  the  Protestants,  they  did  not  venture  to 
abide  the  vengeful  arrival  of  a  Protestant  army.  All  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  who  had  anything  to  lose,  fled  hastily  from 
the  country  to  the  capital,  which  again  they  presently  aban- 
doned. Prague  was  unprepared  for  an  attack,  and  was  too 
weakly  garrisoned  to  sustain  a  long  siege.  Too  late  had  the 
Emperor  resolved  to  despatch  Field-Marshal  Tiefenbach  to 
the  defence  of  this  capital.  Before  the  imperial  orders  could 
reach  the  head-quarters  of  that  general,  in  Silesia,  the  Saxons 
were  already  close  to  Prague,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
which  showed  little  zeal,  while  the  weakness  of  the  garrison 
left  no  room  to  hope  a  long  resistance.  In  this  fearful  state 
of  embarrassment,  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Prague  looked  for 
security  to  Wallenstein,  who  now  lived  in  that  city  as  a  pri- 
vate individual.  But  far  from  lending  his  military  experi- 
ence, and  the  weight  of  his  name,  towards  its  defence,  he 
seized  the  favourable  opportunity  to  satiate  his  thirst  for 
revenge.  If  he  did  not  actually  invite  the  Saxons  to 
Prague,  at  least  his  conduct  facilitated  its  capture.  Though 
unprepared,  the  town  might  still  hold  out  until  succours 
could  arrive ;  and  an  imperial  colonel.  Count  Maradas,  showed 
serious  intentions  of  undertaking  its  defence.  But  without  com- 
mand and  authority,  and  having  no  support  but  his  own  zeal 
and  courage,  he  did  not  dare  to  ventiu'e  upon  such  a  step 
without  the  advice  of  a  superior.  He  therefore  consulted  the 
Duke  of  Friedland,  whose  approbation  might  supply  the  want 
of  authority  from  the  Emperor,  and  to  whom  the  Bohemian 
generals  were  referred  by  an  express  edict  of  the  court  in 
flie  last  extremity.  He,  however,  artfully  excused  himself, 
on  the  plea  of  holding  no  official  appointment,-  and  his  long 
retirement  from  the  political  world ;  while  he  weakened  the 
resolution  of  the  subalterns  by  the  scruples  which  he  sug- 
gested, and  paiuted  in  the  strongest  colours.  At  last,  to 
render  the  consternation  general  and  complete,  he  quitted 
the  capital  with  his  whole  court,  however  little  he  had  to  fear 
from  its  capture ;  and  the  city  was  lost,  because,  by  his  de- 
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partore,  he  showed  that  he  despaired  of  its  safety.  His 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility,  the 
generals  with  their  troops,  the  clergy,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  crown.  All  night  the  people  were  employed  in  sav- 
ing their  persons  and  effects.  The  roads  to  Vienna  w^re 
crowded  with  fugitives,  who  scarcely  recovered  from  their 
consternation  till  they  reached  the  imperial  city.  Maradas 
himself,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  Prague,  followed  the  rest, 
and  led  his  small  detachment  to  Tabor,  where  he  awaited  the 
event. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  Prague,  when  the  Saxons  next 
morning  appeared  before  it ;  no  preparations  were  made  for 
defence ;  not  a  single  shot  from  the  walls  announced  an  in- 
tention of  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  a  crowd  of  spectators 
from  the  town,  allured  by  curiosity,  came  flocking  round,  to 
behold  the  foreign  army;  and  the  peaceful  confidence  with 
which  they  advanced,  resembled  a  friendly  salutation,  more 
than  a  hostile  reception.  From  the  concurrent  reports  of 
these  people,  the  Swedes  learned  that  the  town  had  been 
deserted  by  the  troops,  and  that  the  government  had  fled  to 
Budweiss.  This  unexpected  and  inexplicable  absence  of 
resistance  excited  Amheim's  distrust  the  more,  as  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  Silesian  succours  was  no  secret  to  him,  and  as 
he  knew  that  the  Saxon  army  was  too  indifferently  provided 
with  materials  for  undertaking  a  siege,  and  by  fEir  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Apprehensive 
of  stratagem,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance ;  and  he  continued  in 
this  conviction  until  Wallenstein's  house-steward,  whom  he 
discovered  among  the  crowd,  confirmed  to  him  this  intelli- 
gence. "  The  town  is  ours  without  a  blow ! "  exclaimed  he 
in  astonishment  to  his  officers,  and  immediately  smnmoned  i^ 
by  a  trumpeter. 

The  citizens  of  Prague,  thus  shamefully  abandoned  by  their 
defenders,  had  long  taken  their  resolution ;  all  that  they  had 
to  do  was  to  secure  their  properties  and  liberties  by  an  ad- 
vantageous capitulation.  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  by 
the  Saxon  general,  in  his  master's  name,  than  the  gates  were 
opened,  vdthout  farther  opposition;  and  upon  the  11th  of 
November,  1631,  the  army  made  their  triumphal  entry.  The 
Elector  soon  after  followed  in  person,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  those  whom  he  had  newly  taken  under  his  protection ;  for 
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ft  "was  only  in  flie  diaracter  of  protedor  &ftt  1^  tbree 
dl  ViBigae  'had  Bnirendered  to  him.  Their  aJle^fiaoe  to  f^ 
KneitrmcL  monarohj  yns  not  to  lie  dissolved  by  ^e  st^  thegr 
had  taken  Im  pn^portion  as  the  Papists*  apprehemioDS  ii 
reprisals  on  the  paart  of  the  Protestants  had  been  exaggemted, 
80  ivtts  their  surprise  great  tet  the  moderation  of  dae  Ekctsc; 
and  the  diseipliiM  of  his  troops.  Field-Marshal  Arahdm 
lAainlj  evinoed,  on  this  ocoasion,  his  respect  for  Waliensteifi. 
IFot  content  mi^  sparing  his  estates  on  his  march,  he  b&y 
placed  guards  over  his  palace,  in  Prague,  to  prevent  tiM 
plunder  of  anj  of  his  effects.  The  Roman  Oadiolios  of  the 
town  Tvere  allawed  the  fullest  liberty  'of  eonscieiiice ;  aad  of  all 
1^  churches  th^  had  ^wrested  from  €tie  Protestants,  four  onij 
were  now  taken  back  from  them.  From  this  general  indoig- 
enoe,  none  were  excluded  but  the  Jesuits,  who  iveFegeneaJlj 
considered  as  the  authors  of  all  past  grievances,  and  thas 
banished  the  kingdom. 

John  Oeorge  belied  not  the  submission  and  depettdence 
with  which  the  terror  of  the  imperial  name  insp^  lum; 
por  did  he  indulge  at  Prague,  in  a  co^zrse  of  eond'uet  iwhic^ 
would  assuredly  be  retaliated  upon  himself  in  Dresden,  by 
imperial  generals,  such  as  Tilly  or  Wailenstein.  He  carciiilly 
distinguished  between  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  at  war» 
and  the  head  of  the  Empire,  to  whom  he  owed  obedieuee. 
He  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  household  furniture  of  the 
latter,  while,  without  scruple,  he  appropiated  and  transported 
to  Dresden  the  cannon  of  the  former.  He  did  not  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  imperial  palace,  but  the  house  of  Lichtenstein; 
too  modest  to  use  the  apartments  of  one  whom  he  had  derived 
of  a  kingdom.  Had  this  ts^t  been  related  of  a  gi*eat  isa& 
and  a  hero,  it  would  irresistibly  excite  our  admiration ;  bat 
the  character  of  this  prince  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  tinB 
ifloderation  ought  to  "be  ascribed  to  a  noble  self-command,  or 
to  the  littleness  of  a  weak  mind,  which  even  good  ibrtoao 
could  not  embolden,  and  liberty  itself  conM  not  strip  of  ite 
habituated  fetters. 

.  The  surrender  of  Prague,  which  was  quickly  followed  ly 
that  of  most  df  the  other  towns,  effected  a  great  and  saddea 
change  in  Bohemia.  Many  of  the  Protestant  nobility,  wbo 
had  hitherto  been  wandering  about  m  misery,  now  retmed 
to  their  native  country ;  and  Oooixt  Thum,  the  fiamous  ftnthsr 
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demiuitioii.  O^er  the  yery  iiridge  wbero  tiie  beads  of  lis 
d&ereo^,  exposed  to  mBm,  iidd  out  li  fearfid  "pictxcre  of  tha 
&tB  iviiic^  hMA  tfareaAened  liixnB^f,  be  now  madB  his  tnuaqitBl 
etttpy;  mud  to  resiowe  ^^hese  ^asliy  <)li|ects  ^mas  bis  £isit  case. 
Tiie^i^es  agttm  toc^  ^osseanon  c^  tiieir  prc^rartaes,  wi^bout 
tWdag  ef  recempensing  i&r  itike  punchase  money  the  pi^Beixt 
pMRBsors,  wbo  had  mesdy  takoa  to  :3ig^  E^en  thoiigk 
^Smj  bad  Teoeived  a  piioe  for  their  estatea,  tbey  seized  «bl 
6w^  ibiBg  -^diicb  had  craoe  besa  Ibeir  own ;  wad.  many  had 
reflsen  to  Tegoiee  -at  Ibe  eeoooBiy  of  the  late  possessors.  Tbe 
lads  and  cattle  bad  greatiy  improTed  in  tbeir  hands;  the 
apartments  were  bow  decomted  wiib  the  most  costly  fascns^aaa^  ; 
1^  oelavs,  which  had  'beeia  left  emgi^,  wero  zidaly  filled ;  ihs 
staUeB  supplied ;  the  magaoneB  stored  wilb  provisions,  "^ut 
&trasrtaQg  ibe  eoastanoy  ^of  that  good  fo(rtane,  which  bad  bo 
imexpectedly  smiled  upon  tbem,  they  hastened  to  get  quit  of 
lliesB  iusecwpe  possessions,  and  to  convert  tbeir  immoreabls 
into  transferable  property. 

The  pvesenoe  of  the  Saxons  iaspired  all  the  Protestaaits  of 
d^  kin^oni  with  ooanige;  and,  both  in  tbe  country  and 
tbe  capital,  crowds  ilocbed  to  tbe  newly  (^)eiQffid  Protestasd: 
(^cbes.  Many,  wbora  :Eear  alone  had  retained  in  their 
fldhereaoe  to  Popery,  now  openly  professed  tbe  new  doctrme  ; 
aodmany^of  ^e  late  converts  to  Soman  Catholicism  gladly 
renouneed  a  compulsory  persioasion,  to  follow  the  earlier  oon* 
victioB  of  their  ccmsciesice.  All  tbe  moderation  of  tbe  new 
regency,  could  not  restrain  tbe  manifestation  of  that  just 
<mpleasuxB,  wbioh  this  persecuted  people  felt  against  their 
oppressors.  They  made  a  fearful  and  cruel  use  of  tbeir 
awiy  iieoovered  rights;  and,  in  many  parte  of  the  king- 
wm,  &eir  hatred  of  the  i«ligion  which  they  had  been 
^onpdled  to  profess,  ccnild  be  Ba;tiated  only  by  the  blood  of  its 
adherents. 

Meantime  tbe  suoooiirs  which  tbe  imperial  g^ierals,  Goetz 
^  Tiefeinbacb,  were  conducting  from  Silesia,  bad  entered 
Bohemia,  where  lAiey  were  ,^ined  by  son&e  of  Tilly's  rogi* 
ments,  titim  tbe  Upper  Pabitinate.  In  order  to  di^esse 
tbem  before  they  should  reoei^e  any  further  reinforceanent, 
Anheim  advanced  with  part  of  his  army  from  Prague,  and 
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Hiade  a  vigorous  attack  on  their  entrenchments  near  limbiirg^ 
on  the  Elbe.  After  a  severe  action,  not  without  great  loss,  he 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  fortified  camp,  and  forced  them, 
by  his  heavy  fire,  to  recross  the  Elbe,  and  to  destroy  the 
bridge  which  they  had  bmlt  over  that  river.  Nevertheless,  the 
Imperialists  obtained  the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  and 
the  Groats  pushed  their  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Prague. 
Brilliant  and  promising  as  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  cam- 
paign had  been,  the  issue  by  no  means  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Instead  of  vigorously  following 
up  their  advantages,  by  forcing  a  passage  to  the  Swedish  army 
through  the  conquered  coxmtry,  and  then,  in  coigunction  with 
it,  attacking  the  imperial  power  in  its  centre,  they  weakened 
themselves  in  a  war  of  skirmishes,  in  which  they  were  not 
always  successful,  while  they  lost  the  time  which  should  have , 
been  devoted  to  greater  undertakings.  But  the  Elector's  sub- 
sequent conduct  betrayed  the  motives  which  had  prevented 
him  from  pushing  his  advantage  over  the  Emperor,  and  by 
.  consistent  measures  promoting  the  plans  of  the  King  of 
Sweden. 

The  Emperor  had  now  lost  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  Saxons  were  advancing  against  Austria,  while  the 
Swedish  monarch  was  rapidly  moving  to  the  same  point 
through  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  A  long  war  had 
exhausted  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  wasted  the 
country,  and  diminished  its  armies.  The  renown  of  its  victo- 
ries was  no  more,  as  well  as  the  confidence  inspired  by  con- 
stant success ;  its  troops  had  lost  the  obedience  and  discipline 
to  which  those  of  the  Swedish  monarch  owed  all  their  supe- 
riority in  the  field.  The  confederates  of  the  Emperor  were 
disarmed,  or  their  fidelity  shaken  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  themselves.  Even  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  Austria's 
most  powerful  ally,  seemed  disposed  to  yield  to  the  seductive 
proposition  of  neutrality;  while  his  suspicious  alliance  with 
France  had  long  been  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  the  Elector 
of  Mentz,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  either  expelled 
from  their  territories,  or  threatened  with  immediate  attack; 
Treves  had  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  France.  The 
braveiy  of  the  Hollanders  gavefiill  employment  to  the  Spanish 
arms  in  the  Netherlands ;  while  Gustavus  had  driven  them 
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from  the  EMne.  Poland  was  still  fettered  by  the  truce  which 
subsisted  between  that  country  and  Sweden.  The  Hungarian 
frontier  was  threatened  by  the  Transylvanian  Prince,  Ragotsky, 
a  SQCcessor  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  ihe  inheritor  of  his  restless 
mind;  while  the  Porte  was  making  great  preparation  to  pro- 
fit by  the  favourable  conjuncture  for  aggression.  Most  of  the 
Protestant  states,  encouraged  by  their  protector's  success^ 
were  openly  and  actively  declaring  against  the  Emperor. 
All  the  resources  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  violent 
and  oppressive  extortions  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  wiere 
eiliansted;  all  these  depots,  magazines,  and  rallying-pointSy 
were  now  lost  to  the  Emperor ;  and  the  war  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on  as  before  at  the  cost  of  others.  To  complete 
his  embarrassment,  a  dangerous  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ens,  where  the  ill-timed  religious  zeal  of  the 
govemment  had  provoked  the  Protestants  to  resistance ;  and 
thus  fjEtnaticism  lit  its  torch  within  the  empire,  while  a  foreign 
enemy  was  already  on  its  frontier.  After  so  long  a  con- 
tinuance of  good  fortune;  such  brilliant  victories  and  ex- 
tensive conquests,  such  fruitless  effusion  of  blood,  the  Em- 
peror saw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  brink  of  that  abyss,, 
into  which  he  was  so  near  falling  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign.  If  Bavaria  should  embrace  the  neutrality;  if 
Saiony  should  resist  the  tempting  offers  he  had  held  out; 
and  France  resolve  to  attack  die  Spanish  power  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy  and  in  Catalonia,  the  ruin 
of  Austria  would  be  complete ;  the  allied  powers  would  divide 
its  spoils,  and  the  political  system  of  Germany  would  undergo 
a  total  change. 

The  chain  of  these  disasters  began  with  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  which  plainly  revealed 
the  long  decided  decline  of  the  Austrian  power,  whose 
weakness  had  hitherto  been  concealed  under  the  dazzling 
glitter  of  a  grand  name.  The  chief  cause  of  the  Swedes' 
superiority  in  the  field,  was  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
unlimited  power  of  their  leader,  who  concentrated  in  himself 
the  whole  strength  of  his  party ;  and,  imfettered  in  his  en- 
terprises by  any  higher  authority,  was  complete  master  of 
every  favourable  opportunity,  could  Control  all  his  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  was  responsible  to  none 
but  himself.     But  since  Wallenstein's  dismissal,  and  Tilly*s 
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Hiade  a  yigorons  attack  on  their  entrenchments  near  Limbnig» 
on  the  Elbe.  After  a  severe  action,  not  without  great  loss,  he 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  fortified  camp,  and  forced  them« 
by  his  heavy  fire,  to  recross  the  Elbe,  and  to  destroy  the 
bridge  which  they  had  bmlt  over  that  river.  Nevertheless,  the 
Imperialists  obtained  the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  and 
the  Groats  pushed  their  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Pragae. 
Brilliant  and  promising  as  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  cam- 
paign had  been,  the  issue  by  no  means  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Instead  of  vigorously  following 
up  their  advantages,  by  forcing  a  passage  to  the  Swedish  army 
through  the  conquered  coxmtry,  and  then,  in  coigunction  with 
it,  attacking  the  imperial  power  in  its  centre,  they  weakened 
themselves  in  a  war  of  skirmishes,  in  which  they  were  not 
always  successful,  while  they  lost  the  time  which  should  have, 
been  devoted  to  greater  undertakings.  But  the  Elector's  sub- 
sequent conduct  betrayed  the  motives  which  had  prevented 
him  from  pushing  his  advantage  over  the  Emperor,  and  by 

,  consistent  measures  promoting  the  plans  of  the  King  of 

-  Sweden. 

The  Emperor  had  now  lost  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  Saxons  were  advancing  against  Austria,  while  the 
Swedish  monarch  was  rapidly  moving  to  the  same  point 
through  Francouia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  A  long  war  had 
exhausted  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  wasted  the 
country,  and  diminished  its  armies.  The  renown  of  its  victo- 
ries was  no  more,  as  well  as  the  confidence  inspired  by  oon> 
stant  success ;  its  troops  had  lost  the  obedience  and  discipline 
to  which  those  of  the  Swedish  monarch  owed  all  their  supe- 
riority in  the  field.  The  confederates  of  the  Emperor  were 
disarmed,  or  their  fidelity  shaken  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  themselves.  Even  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  Austria's 
most  powerful  ally,  seemed  disposed  to  yield  to  the  seductive 
proposition  of  neutrality ;  while  his  suspicious  alliance  with 
France  had  long  been  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  the  Elector 
of  Mentz,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  either  expelled 
from  their  territories,  or  threatened  with  immediate  attack; 
Treves  had  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  France.  The 
braveiy  of  the  Hollanders  gave  full  employment  to  the  Spanish 
arms  in  the  Netherlands ;  while  Gustavus  had  driven  them 
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from  the  Khine.  Poland  was  still  fettered  by  the  truce  which 
subsisted  between  that  country  and  Sweden.  The  Hungarian 
frontier  was  threatened  by  the  Transylvanian  Prince,  Bagotsky, 
a  successor  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  tiie  inheritor  of  his  restless 
mind;  while  the  Porte  was  making  great  preparation  to  pro- 
fit by  the  fJEivourable  conjuncture  for  aggression.  Most  of  the 
Protestant  states,  encouraged  by  their  protector's  success^ 
were  openly  and  actively  declaring  against  the  Emperor. 
All  the  resources  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  violent 
and  oppressive  extortions  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  were 
exhausted;  all  these  depdts,  magazines,  and  rallying-points,. 
were  now  lost  to  the  Emperor;  and  the  war  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on  as  before  at  the  cost  of  others.  To  complete 
his  embarrassment,  a  dangerous  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
tenitoiy  of  the  Ens,  where  the  ill-timed  religious  zeal  of  the 
government  had  provoked  the  Protestants  to  resistance ;  and 
^us  flBumticism  lit  its  torch  within  the  empire,  while  a  foreign 
enemy  was  already  on  its  £x)ntier.  After  so  long  a  con- 
tinnance  of  good  fortune;  such  brilliant  victories  and  ex- 
tensive conquests,  such  fruitless  efi[usion  of  blood,  the  Em- 
peror saw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  brink  of  that  abyss^ 
into  which  he  was  so  near  Hedling  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign.  If  Bavaria  should  embrace  the  neutrality;  if 
Saxony  should  resist  the  tempting  offers  he  had  held  out; 
and  France  resolve  to  attack  die  Spanish  power  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy  and  in  Catalonia,  the  ruin 
of  Austria  would  be  complete ;  the  allied  powers  would  divide 
its  spoils,  and  the  politicid  system  of  Germany  would  undergo 
a  total  change. 

The  chain  of  these  disasters  began  with  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  which  plainly  revealed 
the  long  decided  decline  of  the  Austrian  power,  whose 
weakness  had  hitherto  been  concealed  under  the  dazzling 
glitter  of  a  grand  name.  The  chief  cause  of  the  Swedes' 
superiority  in  the  field,  was  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
unlimited  power  of  their  leader,  who  concentrated  in  himself 
the  whole  strength  of  his  party ;  and,  imfettered  in  his  en- 
terprises by  any  higher  authorily,  was  complete  master  of 
every  favourable  opportunity,  could  Control  all  his  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  was  responsible  to  none 
bat  himself.     But  since  Wallenstein's  dismissal,  and  Tilly's 
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^ofefltt  ^ttt  fOZy  T6V9BtB  itf  Ulib  COIB'QO  1?IS  pOIBBBd  lljf  liltf 

Bi^epsr  «nd  the  Leagfue.    l%e  genenls  mmted  antibac^ 

oTer  their  troops,  and  lilMftf  of  Actmg  «t  liieir  imeMtkai; 

iSbe  floldieiB  weie  defioiant  in  dwraplfne  antd  obedimoe ;  ike 

soattered  corps  mcomhinBd  •pention;  die  ststesin  ai^adi- 

Aent  to  the  cause ;  Ibo  leaders  in  barmoBy  asMiig  iteft- 

aelves,  in  qtddmeas  to  resolve,  jmd   firmBeas  to  execate. 

What  gave  tihe  £mparor*B  enemy  so  decided  an  sdwaasla^ 

ever  him,  was  not  bo  mufih  th^  aapeiior  power,  as  their 

nuumer  of  tsmaag  it.    The  Leagne  and  Ite  Empensr  did  sot 

want  means,  but «  mind  oapahle  of  diracting  them  wifh  enetgf 

and  effect.    Even  had  Count  Tilly  not  lost  his  old  issnopvo, 

distrust  of  Bavaria  would  not  allow  the  Emperor  to  plaee  the 

late  of  Austria  in  the  bands  of  one  who  had  never  coioealBd 

his  attachment  to  the  Bawnan  Elector.    The  urgent  want 

which  Ferdinand  felt,  was  for  a  general  possessed  of  sufficient 

experience  to  form  and  to  command  an  aziny,  and  willing  at 

the  same  thne  to  dedicate  his  services,  with  tlind  deYotien, 

to  the  Austrian  monarcfay. 

r^  T^his  choice  now  eeoapied  die  aiAention  of  tihe  Emperor's 

privy  council,  and  divided  the  opiaaons  of  its  members.    In 

order  to  oppose  one  monarch  to  another,  and  by  die  pmsenee 

of  their  sovereign  to  animate  the  oouiage  of  the  troops,  Fer- 

dhiand,  in  lihe  ardour  of  the  moment,  had  offered  himself  to 

be  the  leader  of  his  army ;  but  little  trouble  was  re^pnred  t& 

overturn  a  resolution  wh»ah  was  the  effiapring  of  despair  abne, 

and  which  yielded  at  onoe  to  calm  lefleotion.    But  ihe  sjinatioa 

wliieh  his  dignity,  and  the  duties  of  achninistration,  prevented 

the  Emperor  from  holding,  might  be  filled  by  his  son,  a  yonth 

of  talents  and  braveiy,  and  of  whom  the  subjects  of  Austria 

had  already  formed  great  expectations.     Galled  by  Ins  birili 

to  the  defence  of  a  monarchy,  of  whose  crowns  he  woxie  two 

already,   Ferdinand  III.,  King  <tf  n<ungary  and  BohemiB, 

mxited,  with  the  natural  dignity  of  hmr  to  ^be  throne,  the 

Aspect  of  the  army,  and  the  attachment  of  tine  people,  whose 

eo-operation  was  indispensable  to  liim  in  t^  conduct  of  ^ 

war.    None  but  the  beloved  heir  to  the  crown  could  ventme 

to  impose  new  burdens  on  a  people  already  sevevely  oppveasei; 

his  personal  ppesenee  with  the  army  could  alone  sirppresB  Ihe 

pernicious  jealousies  of  the  several  leaders,  and  by  the  ixiBBf 

Once  of  his  name,  restore  the  neglected  discipiine  of  the  troo]g8 


40'  iteimBer  dilfoisr.  If  ao  yom^  n  leukr  mm  iewmd.  «f  tt 
BMterii^  of  iwUpoe^  fimdeiioe,  and  miiitary  espenemee, 
idw^  practice  iSone  eo^  iai^part,  tfak  deficie&CT^  might  be 
fiBjpplied  bj  a  judkbos  €iK)toe  of  eeiinselikyxB  and  asBistaxEte, 
mho^  Hilda:  the  cmer  of  Ms  name,  might  be  "^^eBted  mdn 
mpBBBte  aathority. 

But  plaosible  as  weiB  the  jorgaments  wztii  which  a  peaat  dF 
Ae  snisiistrj  suppoited  this  plan,  it  was  met  by  diffioditMB 
aat  lees  aenova,  ansing  £r(m  the  distnnt,  perhaps  eamn. 
Ibe  jealoiBy,  of  the  Eaa^nxCf  and  also  irom  the  despemte 
state  of  afiGairs.  How  dangerous  was  it  to  entnxst  the  fate  at 
Ihe^Mmarohy  to  a  youth,  who  was  himself  in  need  of  ocnzasel 
and  8iq9port  2  How  hasacdoos  to  oppose  to  the  greatest  ^fBQft- 
nl  iii  has  age,  a  trpro^  whose  fitness  for  so  inaportant  a  post 
had  never  yet  been  tested  by  eKpeideskce ;  whose  name,  as  yet 
mknown  to  faiae,  was  hx  too  powerless  to  inspire  a  disfBr 
sited  assny  with  the  assuiaBce  of  fiztoro  Tietory!  What  a 
new  'barden  on  the  ooimtry,  to  aoppDrt  the  state  a  royal 
kader  was  required  to  maintain,  and  which  the  prejudiees  e£ 
the  ^e  eonsidered  as  inseparable  from  his  presence  with  tibe 
army !  How  serions  a  consideration  for  iJae  prmce  himaelb^ 
t»  oonuaenoe  his  political  oaareer,  wi)£h  an  oi&oe  which  m«Bt 
maka  him  the  soom^e  of  his  people,  and  the  opptessor  «f  the 
tenatoribes  which  he  mots  hereafter  to  rule. 

But  not  only  was  a  general  to  be  £9imd  for  the  army ;  an 

aanm^  must  also  be  found  for  ihe  general.     Since  tibe  ixnn* 

pidsKiry  resignation  of  WaUenstein,  the^Eaipeixu:  had  defended 

himaeH  more  by  the  assastaace  of  Bavaria  and  the  League, 

dian  by  his  own  armaes;   and  it  was  this  dependence  on 

efidTocal  allies,  whdch  he  was  <»idea)?Durs!ng  to  escape,  by  tha 

aj^intment  of  a  general  cf  his  own.     But  what  poasihtLity 

waa  there  of  mising  an  army  out  of  nothing,  wiitiiout  the  all* 

povacfol  aid  of  gold,  and  the  inspiriting  name  of  a  Tictomoiis 

conmander;   above  all,  an  army  which,  by  its  discipHim, 

warlike  spirit,  and  aetivity,  fifaoold  be  fit  to  oepe  with  tite  ( 

acpenemsed  troops  of  the  neErthiran  taonqaeror?    In  all  Europe, 

thiare  was  but  one  man  •equal  to  this,  and  that  one  had  been 

iB»rtaHy  afi&ontad. 

^Die  memeoat  had  at  laat  anrx^ed,  whan  mosre  "fiian  ordinary 
Batishietiaa  was  to  be  done  to  tl^e  wounded  pcide  of  the  Dnka 
of  f^nedland.    Fate  itself  bad  been  his  aTangac,  and  an 
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broken  chain  of  disasters,  which  had  assailed  Austria  from  the 
da^  of  his  dismissal,  had  wrong  from  the  Emperor  the  hmni- 
liating  confession,  that  with  this  general  he  had  lost  his  ri^t 
arm.  Eveiy  defeat  of  his  troops  opened  afresh  this  woimd; 
every  town  which  he  lost,  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  deceived 
monarch  the  memory  of  his  own  weakness  and  ingratitade. 
It  would  have  heen  well  for  him,  if ,  in  the  offended  general, 
he  had  only  lost  a  leader  of  his  troops,  and  a  defender  of  his 
dominions ;  but  he  was  destined  to  find  in  him  an  enemy,  and 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,  since  he  was  least  armed  a^punst 
the  stroke  of  treason. 

Removed  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  condemned  to  irksome 
inaction,  while  his  rivals  gathered  laurels  on  the  field  of  gloiy, 
the  haughty  duke  had  beheld  these  changes  of  fortune  mth 
affected  composure,  and  concealed,  under  a  glittering  and 
theatrical  pomp,  the  dark  designs  of  his  restless  genius.    Tom 
by  burning  passions  within,  while  all  without  bespoke  calmness 
and  indifference,  he  brooded  over  projects  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  advanced  towaJds  his  end. 
All  that  he  owed  to  the  Emperor  was  eS&ced  from  his  mind; 
what  he  himself  had  done  for  the  Emperor  was  imprinted  in 
burning  characters  on  his  memory.     To  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  power,  the  Emperor  s  ingratitude  was  welcome,  as  it  seemed 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  record  of  past  fietvours,  to  absolve  him  bom 
every  obligation  towards  his  former  benefactor.     In  the  dis- 
guise of  a  righteous  retaliation,  the  projects  dictated  by  his 
ambition  now  appeared  to  him  just  and  pure.     In^proportion 
as  the  external  circle  of  his  operations  was  narrowed,  the 
world  of  hope  expanded  before  him,  and  his  dreamy  imagina- 
tion revelled  in  boundless  projects,  which,  in  any  mind  but 
such  as  his,  madness  alone  could,  have  given  birdi  to.     His 
services  had  raised  him  to  the  proudest  height  which  it  was 
possible  for  a  man,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  attain.    Fortune  had 
denied  him  nothing  which  the  subject  apd  the  citizen  conld 
lawfully  enjoy.     Till  the  moment  of  his  dismissal,  his  de- 
mands had  met  with  no  refusal,  his  ambition  had  met  with  no 
check ;  but  the  blow  which,  at  the  diet  of  Batisbon,  humbled 
him,  showed  him  the  difference  between  original  and  depviU^ 
power,  the  distance  between  the  subject  and  his  sovereign. 
Boused  from  the  intoxication  of  his  own  greatness  by  ^is 
sodden  reverse  of  fortune,  he  compared  the  authority  which  he 
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iiad  possessed,  mth  that  wliicli  had  deprived  him  of  it ;  and 
his  ambition  marked  the  steps  which  it  had  yet  to  surmount 
upon  the  ladder  of  fortune.  From  the  moment  he  had  so 
bitterly  experienced  the  weight  of  sovereign  power,  his  efforts 
were  directed  to  attain  it  for  hiinself ;  the  wrong  which  he 
himself  had  suffered  made  him  a  robber.  B!ad  he  not  been 
outraged  by  injustice,  he  might  have  obediently  moved  in  his 
orbit  round  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  satisfied  with  the  glory 
of  being  the  brightest  of  its  satellites.  It  was  only  when 
violently  forced  from  its  sphere,  that  his  wandering  star  threw 
in  disorder  the  system  to  which  it  belonged,  and  came  in 
destructive  collision  with  its  sun. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  overrun  the  north  of  Germany; 
one  place  after  another  was  lost ;  and  at  Leipzig,  the  flower 
of  the  Austrian  army  had  fallen.  The  intelligence  of  this 
defeat  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Wallenstein,  who,  in  the  re- 
tired obscurity  of  a  private  station  in  Prague,  contemplated 
from  a  calm  distance  the  tumult  of  war.  The  news,  which 
filled  the  breasts  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  with  dismay,  an- 
nounced to  him  the  return  of  greatness  and  good  fortune. 
For  him  was  Gustavus  Adolphus  labouring.  Scarce  had  the 
king  begun  to  gain  reputation  by  his  exploits,  when  Wallen- 
stein lost  not  a  moment  to  court  his  friendship,  and  to  make 
common  cause  with  this  successful  enemy  of  Austria.  The 
banished  Count  Thum,  who  had  long  entered  the  service 
of  gweden,  undertook  to  convey  Wallenstein's  congratulations 
to  the  kitg,  and  to  invite  him  to  a  close  alliance  with  the 
duke.  Wallenstein  required  15,000  men  from  the  king;  and 
with  these,  and  the  troops  he  himself  engaged  to  raise,  he 
undertook  to  conquer  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  to  surprise 
Vienna,  and  drive  his  master,  the  Emperor,  before  him  into 
Italy.  Strong  as  was  this  imexpected  proposition,  its  extra- 
vagant promises  were  naturally  calculated  to  excite  suspicion. 
Gustavus  Adolphu^  was  too  good  a  judge  of  merit  to  reject 
^th  coldness  the  offers  of  one  who  might  be  so  important  a 
iiiend.  But  when  Wallenstein,  encouraged  by  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  first  message,  renewed  it  after  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld,  and  pressed  for  a  decisive  answer,  the  prudent 
monarch  hesitated  to  trust  his  reputation  to  the  chimerical 
projects  of  so  daring  an  adventurer,  and  to  commit  so  large  a 
force  to  the  honestv  of  a  man  who  felt  no  shame  in  openly 
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amywoif  himself  a  traitor.  He  eoHmsed  himssli  ^torefoie,  mr 
tiie  plea  of  the  weakness  of  his  amiy,  which,  if  dinBnishttd  by 
8D  large  a  detaehment«  would  certainly  sofifer  in  its  nundi 
tinough  the  empire ;  and  thus,  peihapsv  hj  excess  of  cautkm, 
lost  an  opportmiity  of  patti99<g  aa  immediate  end  to  the  irar. 
Mn  afterwards  endeavoared  to  renew  the  negoeiotion ;  bat  tiw 
&Twarad)le  moment  was  past,  and  Walknstein's  offended  pnie' 
never  forgave  the  first  negleet 

Bat  the  king's  hesitation,  perhaps,  oalj  accelerated  the 
breneh,  which  their  characters  made  inewtable  sooner  or  kter. 
Both  framed  by  nature  to  give  laws,  not  to  receive  them, 
they  could  not  long  have  co-operated  in  an  entei^rise,  which 
eminently  demanded  mutual  submission'  and  sacrifices.  Wal- 
lenstein  was  nothing  where  he  was  not  enmything;  he  mast 
^ther  act  with  unlimited  power,  or  not  at  all.  So  cordially, 
too,  did  Gustavus  dislike  control,  that  he  had  almost  n- 
noonced  his  advantageous  alliance  with  France,  because  it 
threatened  to  fetter  his  own  independent  judgment.  Wallen- 
stein  was  lost  to  a  party,  if  he  could  not  lead ;  the  latter  \ras, 
if  possible,  stiU  less  disposed  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
another.  If  the  pretensions  of  a  rival  would  be  so  irksome  to 
the  Duke  of  Friedland,  in  the  conduet  of  combined  operations, 
in  tiie  division  of  the  spoil  they  would  be  insupportable.  The 
proud  monarch  might  condescend  to  accept  tiie  assistance  of  a 
rebellious  subject  agaonst  the  Emperor,  and  to  reward  his 
valuable  services  with  regal  munificence ;  but  he  never  could 
so  far  lose  sight  of  his  own  dignity,  and  llie  majesty  of  r(78lty, 
as  to  bestow  the  recompense  which  the  extraTagant  ambition 
4xf  Wallenstein  demanded ;  and  requite  an  act  of  treason,  how- 
ever useful,  with  a  crown.  In  him,  thereftyre,  even  if  afl 
Svrope  should  tacitly  acquiesce,  WaHenstein  had  reason  to 
expect  the  most  decided  and  formidable  opponent  to  his  views 
OK  the  Bohemian  crown ;  and  in  all  Europe  he  was  the  od^ 
ene  who  could  enforce  his  opposition.  Constituted  Dictatorio 
Germany  by  Wallenstein  himself;  he  might  turn  his  ffliro 
against  him,  and  consider  himself  bound  1^  no  obligations  to 
one  who  was  himself  a  traitor.  There  was  no  room  for  a 
Wallensteiii  under  such  an  ally ;  and  it  was,  apparently,  tMs 
eonviction,  and  not  any  supposed  designs  upon  the  imperial 
throne,  that  he  alluded  to,  when,  after  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  he  exclaimed^  "  It  is  weH  for  him  and  ipc  that  he 
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letdefB." 

His  first  BdKBM  of  mreags  oot  liaie  lioase  of  Aastria  htd 
indeed  failed ;  but  the  purpose  itself  lepiaiined  unalterable; 
the  choice  of  means  alone  was  chaaiged.  What  he  had  failed 
in  efBectiBg  with  the  Eing  of  Sweden,  he  hoped  to  obtain  wkk 
less  difficulty  and  moie  advaoxtage  £com  the  Elector  of  Saxony; 
Him  he  was  as  certain  of  being  able  to  bend  to  his  yiews,  as 
he  had  always  been  doubtfiil  of  €rusta¥Tis  Adolphoa*  Ha^g 
always  TnaJTrtaiined  a  good  uaderstanding  with  his  old  friend 
Amheim,  he  now  made  use  of  him  to  bring  about  an  alliance 
with  Saxony,  1^  whidi  he  hoped  to  render  himsielf  equally 
fcmnidable  to  the  yimperor  and  the  King  of  Sweden.  He  had 
reason  to  expect  that  a  sdieme,  which,  if  successful,  would 
depnre  the  Swedish  monarch  of  his  influence  in  Germany; 
wcnild  be  welcomed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  he  knew 
was  jealoBS  of  the  power  and  o£toded  at  the  lofty  pretensions 
of  Ghistaivus  Adelphus.  If  he  sueeeeded  in  separating  Saxoiiy 
from  the  Swedish  alliance^  and  in  estabhshing,  conjointly  wi& 
that  power,  a  third  party  in  the  Empire,  the  fai^e  of  the  war 
would  be  placed  in  his  lumd ;  and  l^  this  single  step  he  would 
suoceed  in  gratifying  his  revenge  against  the  Emperor.  re« 
Tenging  the  neglect  ai  the  Swedish  n^narch,.  and  on.  the  nmi 
of  both,  raising  the  edifice  of  his  own  ^raatness. 

But  whatever  oourse  he  might  follow  in.  the  prosecutiDn  of 
his  designs^  he  could  not  carry  them  into  effect  without  an 
army  entirely  devoted  to  him.     Suck  a  force  could  not  be 
secredy  raised  without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
imperial  court,  where  it  would  naturally  eatcite  suspicion,  and 
thus  frustiste  his  desgn  in  the  wery  outset.    From  the  army, 
too,  the  rebellious  pmpoees  for  which  it  was  destined,  must  be 
concealed  till  the  very  nmment  of  execution,  since  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would  at  once  be  prepared  ta 
listen  to  the  Toice  of  a  traitor,  and  serve  against  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign.    'Wallenstein,  therefese,  must  raise  it  puhlidy 
aad  in  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  placed  at  its  head,  with 
unlimited  authority,  hy:  the  Emperor  himaelL    But  how  could 
thi»  be  aooompliahsd,  othecwifie  than  by  his  beii^  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  amny,  and  entmaited  with  Ml  powers 
to  conduct  the  war..    Yet  neither  his^  pride^  nex  his  interest; 
permitted  him  to  sue  in  pcsaan  for  this  pest,  and  aa  a.suppl(iaiit 
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to  accept  from  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  a  limited  power, 
y^en  an  unlimited  authority  might  be  extorted  from  bis 
fears.  In  order  to  make  himself  &e  master  of  the  terms  on 
which  he  would  resume  the  command  of  the  army,  his  course 
was  to  wait  until  the  post  should  be  forced  upon  him.  This 
was  the  advice  he  received  from  Amheim,  and  this  the  end 
for  which  he  laboured  with  profound  policy  and  restless 
activity. 

Convinced  that  extreme  necessity  would  alone  conquerthe 
Emperor's  irresolution,  and  render  powerless  the  opposition 
of  lus  bitter  enemies,  Bavaria  and  Spain,  he  henceforth  oc- 
cupied himself  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
increasing  the  embarrassments  of  his  master.  It  was  appa- 
rently by  his  instigation  and  advice,  that  the  Saxons,  when  on 
the  route  to  Lusatia  and  Silesia,  had  turned  their  march  to- 
wards Bohemia,  and  overrun  that  defenceless  kingdom,  where 
their  rapid  conquests  was  partly  the  result  of  his  measures. 
By  the  fears  which  he  affected  to  entertain,  he  paralyzed  every 
effort  at  resistance ;  and  his  precipitate  retreat  caused  the  de- 
livery of  the  capital  to  the  enemy.  At  a  conference  with  the 
Saxon  general,  which  was  held  at  Kaunitz  under  the  pretext 
of  negociating  for  a  peace,  the  seal  was  put  to  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  the  ffrst  fruits  of  this  mutual 
understanding.  While  Wjillenstein  was  thus  personally  en- 
deavouring to  heighten  the  perplexities  of  Austria,  and  while 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  Swedes  upon  the  Rhine  effectually 
promoted  his  designs,  his  friends  and  bribed  adherents  in 
Vienna  uttered  loud  complaints  of  the  public  calamities,  and 
represented  the  dismissal  of  the  generd  as  the  sole  cause  of 
all  these  misfortunes.  *'  Had  Wallenstein  commanded,  mat- 
ters would  never  have  come  to  this,"  exclaimed  a  thousand 
voices ;  while  their  opinions  found  supporters,  even  in  the 
Emperor's  privy  council. 

Their  repeated  remonstrances  were  not  needed  to  convince 
the  embarassed  Emperor  of  his  general's  merits,  and  of  his 
own  error.  His  dependence  on  Bavaria  and  the  League  had 
soon  become  insupportable ;  but  hitherto  this  dependence 
permitted  him  not  to  show  his  distrust,  or  irritate  the  Elector 
by  the  recall  of  Wallenstein.  But  now  when  his  necessities 
grew  every  day  more  pressing,  and  the  weakness  of  Bavaria 
more  apparent,  he  could  no  longer  hesitate  «&  listen  to  the 
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friends  of  the  duke,  and  to  consider  their  overtares  for  his 
restoration  to  command.  The  immense  riches  Wallenstein 
possessed,  the  imivensal  reputation  he  enjoyed,  the  rapidity 
ivith  which  six  years  before  he  had  assembled  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  the  little  expense  at  which  he  had  maintained 
this  formidable  force,  the  actions  he  had  performed  at  its 
head,  and  lastly,  the  zeal  and  fidelity  he  had  displayed  for 
Ms  master's  honour,  still  lived  in  the  Emperor's  recoUectioi^ 
and  made  Wallenstein  seem  to  him  the  ablest  instrument  to 
restore  the  balance  between  the  belligerent  powers,  to  save 
Austria,  and  preserve  the  Catholic  religion.  However  sensi- 
bly the  imperial  pride  might  feel  the  humiliation,  in  being 
forced  to  make  so  imequivocal  an  admission  of  past  errors  and 
present  necessity ;  however  painful  it  was  to  descend  to  hum- 
ble entreaties,  from  the  height  of  imperial  command ;  how- 
ever doubtful  the  fidelity  of  so  deeply  injured  and  implacable 
a  character ;  however  loudly  and  urgently  the  Spanish 
minister  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  protested  against  this 
step,  the  immediate  pressure  of  necessity  finally  overcame 
every  other  consideration,  and  the  friends  of  the  duke  were 
empowered  to  consult  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  his  restoration. 

Informed  of  all  that  was  transacted  in  the  Emperor^s  cabi- 
net to  his  advantage,  Wallenstein  possessed  sufficient  self- 
command  to  conceal  his  inward  triumph  and  to  assume  the 
mask  of  indifference.  The  moment  of  vengeance  was  at  last 
come,  and  his  proud  heart  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
paymg  with  interest  the  injuries  of  the  Emperor.  With 
artful  eloquence,  he  expatiated  upon  the  happy  tranquillity  of 
a  private  station,  which  had  blessed  him  since  his  retirement 
&om  a  political  stage.  Too  long,  he  said,  had  he  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  ease  and  independence,  to  sacrifice  to  the  vain 
phantom  of  glory,  the  uncertain  favour  of  princes.  All  his 
desire  of  power  and  distinction  were  extinct :  tranquillity  and 
repose  were  now  the  sole  object  of  his  wishes.'  The  better  to 
conceal  his  real  impatience,  he  declined  the  Emperor's  invita- 
tion to  the  court,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  the  nego- 
c^.tions,  came  to  Znaim  in  Moravia. 

At  first,  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  authority  to  be  intrusted 
■  o  him,  by  the  presence  of  a  superior,  in  order,  by  this  e^e- 
dient,  to  silence  the  objections  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.    The 
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imperial  demiiias,  Qvestenlbereg  and  'Wienlenlyerg,  'wki, «  «ll 
fnends  of  the  duke,  iiad  baoi  employed  in  this  ddkato  vaa- 
aioix,  were  inBtmotod  to  propose  that  the  Eing  of  Him^nj 
^ould  remam  mth  the  ami  j,  and  leant  the  axt  of  mr  nncbr 
Wallenstein.  But  the  very  ittentian  of  his  nfime  threatened 
to  put  a  period  to  the  whole  negooiation.  **  No !  n«v&^"  et- 
daimed  Wallenstein,  "  will  I  sabnit  to  a  odleag«e  in  ay 
office.  No— not  even  if  it  wave  Ood  hinself^  widi  -whom  I 
ahould  harve  to  share  mj  commaad."  But  even  wiie&  tini 
obnoxious  point  was  given  up,  Ptinoe  Eggenberg,  tfas 
Emperor's  minister  aod  favottrite,  who  hod  always  been  the 
steady  friend  and  aealous  chan^ion  of  Walle&stein,  and  ma 
tiherefore  e:q>ressly  sent  to  him,  exhausted  his  ^o<jneD06 
in  min  to  overcome  the  pretended  rductance  of  liie  dnhe. 
*<  The  Emperor,"  he  admitted, ''  had,  in  Wailenstein,  Afom 
aJKay  the  most  costly  jewel  in  his  crown :  hut  unwillin^y  and 
oompulsoiily  only  had  he  taken  this  st^,  which  heHiad  mioe 
dei^ly  repented  of;  while  his  esteem  iar  the  -duke  had  re> 
mained  unaltered,  his  favour  for  him  undiminishodL  Of  tbeee 
sentiments  he  now  gave  the  most  dedsive  proof,  by  zeposiag 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  fidelity  and  ci^acity  to  r^eirlhe 
mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  afiGurs-  It  would  be  great  and  noble  to  sacrifice  his  jnst 
indignation  to  the  good  of  his  oountry ;  digmfied  and  worti^ 
of  him  to  refute  the  eyil  calumny  <^  hjs  enemies  by  thedofuUe 
warmth  of  his  zeal.  This  victory  over  himself,"  concluded 
the  prince,  "  would  crown  his  other  unparalleled  semoes  to 
the  empire,  and  render  him  the  greatest  man  of  his  i^e." 

These  humiliating  confessions,  and  flattering  assurances, 
seemed  at  last  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  duke ;  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  disburdened  his  heart  of  his  reproach.es  against 
the  Emperor,  pompously  dwelt  upon  his  own  servioos,  and 
humbled  to  the  utmost  the  monarch  who  solicited  his  assist* 
ance,  did  he  condescend  to  listen  to  the  attractive  proposals  of 
the  minister.  As  if  he  yielded  entirely  to  the  force  of  their  ar- 
guments, he  condescended  with  a  haughty  reluctance  tD  that 
which  was  the  most  ardent  wish  of  his  heart ;  and  deigned  to 
favour  the  ambassadors  with  a  ray  of  hope.  Boi  far  irosa, 
putting  an  end  to  the  Emperor's  embarrassments,  by  giving  at 
once  a  full  and  unconditional  consent,  he  oidy  aooeded  to  a 
part  of  his  demands,  that  he  might  ^exalt  the  value  of  that 
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lAioii  stiH  eemamed,  and  Yom  of  xooet  importance.  He  in- 
.eeptod  die  ooounand,  bat  cmly  for  tbi^ee  mouths ;  merely  lor 
the  parpose  of  raisittg,  but  not  of  leading,  an  army.  He 
iDBhed  only  to  show  hjk  power  and  ability  in  its  organueatuni. 
jad  to  display  before  tiie  efjses  of  the  Emperor,  the  greatness 
«f  that  assistance,  which  be  still  retained  in  his  hands.  Oon- 
'vinoed  tlmt  an  army  xaised  by  his  name  alone,  would,  if  de- 
pared  of  its  creator,  soon  sink  again  into  nothing,  he  intended 
Jt  to  serve  only  as  a  deooy  to  disw  more  important  ccxioeasioiis 
ham  bis  aaaster.  And  yet  Ferdinand  congratalated  bimseif, 
eren  in  barix^  gained  so  mxteh  as  he  had. 

WaUeixstein  did  not  long  delay  to  &lfil  those  pmnises  wbidk 
all  Gemway  regarded  as  chimmcal,  and  which  Gustavns  Adol- 
pboB  bad  oonsidered  as  >extiBragant.     But  the  fonndation  fat 
Ibe  present  <enterpri6e  bad  beon  long  laid,  and  he  now  only  pot 
in  iMitkai  tbe  marfiijiery,  mkunk  many  years  had  been  pr^parod 
lor'&epi&pose.  Scaroeiy  bad  the  news  spi^ad  of  Walleiistein*s 
levies,  when,  iram  every  quarter  <^  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
crowds  of  soldiers  r^fiair^  to  try  their  fortunes  under  this  expo- 
noioed  genezaL  Many,  who  bad  before  fought  under  bis  stand- 
ards, bad  been  admiring  eye-witnesses  of  bis  great  actions, and 
experienced  his  magnanimity,  came  forward  &om  their  xetsre- 
ment,  to  sbare  with  him  a  sooond  time  both  boot^  and  glory. 
The  greatness  of  the  -paey  be  promised  attracted  Ibousands, 
and  &e  plentiful  supplies  t^e  soldier  was  likely  to  enjoy  at 
tbe  cost  of  the  peasant,  was  to  the  latter  an  irresistiy.e  in- 
dncement  ratber  at  once  to  embrace  tbe  military  life,  instead 
of  being  tbe  yictim  of  its  oppression.     All  tbe  Austrian  pio- 
vinces  were  compelled  to  asdst  in  the  equipment.     No  class 
was  exempt  from  tHxatJnn — ^no  dignity  or  privilege  from  capi- 
tation.    The  Spanish  court,  as  wdl  as  the  King  of  Hungary, 
agreed  to  contribute  a  ccmsidexable  sum.     The  ministers  made 
laxse  presents,  while  Wallenstein  himself  advanced  200,000 
dollars  from  bis  own  income  to  hasten  the  armament.     The 
poorer  officers  he  suj^rted  out  of  bis  own  revenues ;  and,  by 
bis  own  example,  by  brilliant  promotions,  and  still  more  bril- 
liant promises,  be  induced  all,  who  were  able,  to  raise  troops 
St  tiieir  own  e3^>ense.    Whoever  raised  a  corps  at  bis  owa. 
«ost  was  to  be  its  commander.   In  the  appointment  of  officers, 
seli^n  made  no  difig^ienceu    Biches,  bravery,  and  experience 
^rore  niore  r^arded  than  creed.     By  this  uniform  treatment 
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of  different  religious  sects,  and  still  more  by  his  express  de* 
daradon,  that  his  present  levy  had  nothing  to  do  unth  religion, 
the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  empire  were  tranquillized,  and 
reconciled  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
duke,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  omit  to  treat,  in  his  own  name, 
with  foreign  states  for  men  and  money.  He  prevailed  on  the 
Puke  of  Lorraine,  a  second  time,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Emperor.  Poland  was  urged  to  supply  him  with  Cossacks, 
and  Italy  with  warlike  necessaries.  Before  the  three  months 
were  expired,  the  army  which  was  assembled  in  Moravia,  amount 
ed  to  no  less  than  40,000  men,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  unoon- 
quered  parts  of  Bohemia,  from  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  German 
provinces  of  the  House  of  Austria.  What  to  every  one  had 
appeared  impracticable,  Wallenstein,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe,  had  in  a  short  time  effected.  The  charm  of  his 
name,  his  treasures,  and  his  genius,  had  assembled  thousands 
in  arms,  where  before  Austria  had  only  looked  for  hundreds. 
Furnished,  even  to  superfluity,  with  all  necessaries,  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  and  inflamed  by  enthusiasm 
which  assured  itself  of  victory,  this  newly  created  army  only 
awaited  the  signal  of  their  leader  to  show  themselves,  by  the 
bravery  of  their  deeds,  worthy  of  his  choice. 

The  duke  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  the  troops  were  readj 
to  take  the  field ;  he  then  retired,  and  left  to  the  Emperor  to 
choose  a  commander.  But  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  raise 
a  second  army  like  the  first,  as  to  find  any  other  commander 
for  it  than  Wallenstein.  This  promising  army,  the  last  hope 
of  the  Emperor,  was  nothing  but  an  illusion,  as  sooiias the 
charm  was  dissolved  which  had  called  it  into  existence;  by 
Wallenstein  it  had  been  raised,  and,  without  him,  it  sank 
like  a  creation  of  magic  into  its  original  nothingness.  Its 
officers  were  either  bound  to  him  as  his  debtors,  or,  as  his 
creditors,  closely  connected  with  his  interests,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  his  power.  The  regiments  he  had  entrusted  to 
his  own  relations,  creatures,  and  favourites.  He,  and  ho 
alone,  could  discharge  to  the  troops  the  extravagant  promises 
by  which  they  had  been  lured  into  his  service.  His  pledged 
word  was  the  only  security  on  which  their  bold  expectations 
rested;  a  blind  reliance  on  his  omnipotence,  the  only  tie 
which  linked  together  in  one  common  life  and  soul  the 
various  impulses  of  their  zeal.     There  was  an  end  of  the 
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pod  fortune  of  each  individual,  if  he  retired,  who  alone  was 
the  voucher  of  its  fulfilment. 

However  little  Wallenstein  was  serious  in  his  refusal,  he 
saccessfuUy  employed  this  means  to  terrify  the  Emperor  into 
consenting  to  his  extravagant  conditions.  The  progress  of 
die  enemy  every  day  increased  the  pressure  of  the  Emperor*s 
difficulties,  while  the  remedy  was  also  close  at  hand ;  a  word 
from  him  might  terminate  the  general  embarrassment.  Prince 
Eggenberg  at  length  received  orders,  for  the  third  and  last 
time,  at  any  cost  and  sacrifice,  to  induce  his  friend,  Wallen- 
stein, to  accept  the  command. 

He  found  him  at  Znaim  in  Moravia,  pompously  surrounded 
by  the  troops,  the  possession  of  which  he  made  the  Emperor 
so  earnestly  to  long  for.  As  a  suppliant,  did  the  haughty  sub- 
ject receive  the  deputy  of  his  sovereign.  "  He  never  could  ^ 
trust,"  he  said,  "  to  a  restoration  to  command,  which  he  owed 
to  the  Emperor's  necessities,  and  not  to  his  sense  of  justice. 
He  was  now  courted,  because  the  danger  had  reached  its 
height,  and  safety  was  hoped  for  from  his  arm  only;  but 
his  successful  services  would  soon  cause  the  servant  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  return  of  security  would  bring  back  re- 
newed ingratitude.  If  he  deceived  the  expectations  formed 
of  him,  his  long  earned  renown  would  be  forfeited ;  even  if 
he  fulfilled  them,  his  repose  and  happiness  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. Soon  would  envy  be  excited  anew,  and  the  de- 
pendent monarch  would  not  hesitate,  a  second  time,  to  make 
an  offering  of  convenience  to  a  servant  whom  he  could  now 
dispense  with.  Better  for  him  at  once,  and  voluntarily,  to 
resign  a  post  from  which  sooner  or  later  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  would  expel  him.  Security  and  content  were  to  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  private  life ;  and  nothing  but  the  wish 
to  oblige  the  Emperor  had  induced  him,  reluctantly  enough, 
to  relinquish  for  a  time  his  blissful  repose." 

Tired  of  this  long  farce,  the  minister  at  last  assumed  a 
serious  tone,  and  threatened  the  obstinate  duke  with  the  Em- 
peror's resentment,  if  ho  persisted  in  his  refusal.  "  Low 
enough  had  the  imperial  dignity,"  he  added,  "  stooped  al- 
ready :  and  yet,  instead  of  exciting  his  magnanimity  by  its 
condescension,  had  only  flattered  his  pride  and  increased  his 
obstinacy.  If  this  sacrifice  had  been  made  in  vain,  he  would 
lot  answer,  but  that  the  suppliant  might  be  converted  into 
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the  soTereign,  aud  that  the  monarch  might  not  a-renge  his  in- 
jured dignity  on  his  rebellious  suhgects.  However  greatljfeB' 
dinand  may  have  erred,  the  Emperor  at  least  had  a  daim  to  obe- 
dience ;  the  man  might  be  mistaken,  but  the  monaieh  eavdd 
not  confess  his  error.  If  die  Duke  of  Fnediand  had  suiernl 
hj  sa  unjust  decree,  he  might  yet  be  recompensed  for  all  faifi 
losses ;  the  wotmd  which  it  had  itself  indicted,  the  lumd  of 
Majesty  might  heal.  If  he  asked  security  for  his  person  snd 
his  dignities,  the  Emferof's  equity  would  lefdse  him  ii&  la- 
sonable  demand.  Majesty  contemned,  admitted  not  of  any 
atonement ;  disobedience  to  its  eommands  eaaiceUed  the  most 
brilliant  services.  The  Emperor  repaired  has  services,  and 
as  emperor  he  demanded  them.  Whatever  price  Wallenstain 
might  set  upon  them,  the  Emperor  womLd  readily  agree  to; 
hut  he  demanded  obedience,  or  the  weight  of  his  in<£giiation 
should  crush  the  refractory  servant" 

Wallenstein,  whose  extensive  possessions  withsn  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  were  momentarily  exposed  to  the  power  of  the 
Emperor,  was  keenly  sensible  that  this  was  no  idle  threat; 
yet  it  was  not  fear  that  at  last  overcame  his  affected  reluctance. 
This  imperious  tone  of  itself,  was  to  his  mind  a  pjain  proof  of 
the  weakness  and  despair  which  dictated  it,  while  the  £m 
peror's  readiness  to  yield  all  his  demands,  convinced  him 
that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  He  now 
made  a  show  of  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  EggenWg; 
and  left  him,  in  order  to  write  down  the  condxtioBs  on  wididi 
he  accepted  the  command. 

Not  vdthout  apprehension,  did  the  minister  receive  the 
writing;  in  whi^h  the  proudest  of  subjects  had  prescribed 
laws  to  the  proudest  of  sovereigns.  But  however  little  eon- 
ildenee  he  had  in  the  moderation  of  his  friend,  the  ex- 
travagant contents  of  his  writing  surpassed  even  his  worst 
expectations.  Wallenstein  required  the  uncontrolled  com- 
mand over  all  the  German  armies  of  Austria  and  Spain,  vith 
milimited  powers  to»  reward  and  punish.  Neidirar  the  Eiiig 
of  Hungary,  nor  the  Emperor  himself,  were  to  iqppear  in  the 
arn^, 'still  less  to  exexcise  any  act  of  autliority  ojver  it  1^ 
eommission  in  the  army,  no  pension  or  letter  d  grace,  was  ti^ 
he  granted  by  the  Emperor  without  Wallenst.ein*&  appswal. 
All  the  conquests  and  confiscations  that  should  take  place, 
"were  to  be  placed  entirely* at  Wallenstein's^  disposal,  to  the  es* 


dnsion  etmery  oth^r  tribunal.  For  his  orAnxrj  pay,  too.  im* 
peiial  berecBtarf  eslato  ^mis  to  be  cusKsigned  him,  with  another 
(^  the  oo^uered  eslftteS'witliin>t^  empire  for  his  extraordi* 
^srj  expenses.  £veiy  Austrian  proTinee  nvos  to  be  opened  to 
him  if  he  required  it  in  case  of  retreat.  He  farther  demanded 
the  assarance  of  the  poesessifm  of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
in  the  eveirt  of  a  future  peace ;  and  a  formal  and  timely  in- 
timsdon,  if  it  should  be  deemed  neeessaiy  a  second  time  to 
dqwiTe  him  of  the  command. 

In  yais  the  minister  entreated  him  to  moderate  his  de» 
mmdlSy  which,  if  granted,  would  deprive  the  Emperor  of  all 
aBthority  over  hds  own  troops,  and  make  hma  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  his  general.  The  value-  placed  00.  his  services  had 
been  too  plainly  manifested  to  prevent  him  dictating  the  price 
at  which  they  were  to  be  purchased.  If  the  pressure  of  eir- 
comstances  compelled  the  Emperor  to  srant  demands,  it  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  feeling  of  haiightinese  and  de- 
siiB  of  revenge  which  induced  tisie  duke  to  malce  them.  His 
plans  of  rebellion  were  formed,  to  its  success,  every  one  of  the 
conditions  for  which  Wallenstein  stipulated  in  this  treaty  witfe 
the  court,  wsts  indispensable.  Those  plans  required  that  the 
Emperor  should  be  deprived  of  all  authority  in  Germany,  actd 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  general ;  and  this  object  would 
be  attained,  the  moment  Ferdinand  subscribed  the  required 
eonditions.  The  use  which  Wallenstein  intended  to  make  of 
his  army,  (widely  different  indeed  from  that  for  which  it  was 
Mitiasted  to  him,)  brooked  not  of  a  divided  power,  and 
still  less  of  an  authorifty  superior  to  bis  own.  To  be  the  sole 
master  of  the  will  of  his  troops,  he  must  also  be  the  sole 
master  of  their  destinies ;  insensibly  to  supplant  his  sove* 
ie%n,  and  to  transfer  permanently  to  his  own  person  the 
rights  ef  sovereignty,  which  were  only  lent  to  him  for  a  time 
by  a  higher  authority,  he  must  cautiously  keep  the  latter  out 
of  the  view  of  the  army.  Hence  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
allow  any  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  be  present  with  tho 
army.  The  liberty  of  free  dusposel  of  all  the  conquered  and 
eonfiscsted  estates  in  the  empire,  would  alsoaibrd  him  fearful 
iDeai»  of  purchasing  dependents  and  inetroments  of  his 
plans,  and  of  acting  the  dictator  in  G-ermany  more  absolutely 
than  ever  any  Emperor  did  in  time  of  peace.  By  the  right 
tD  use  any  of  the  Austrian  pcovinoes  as*  a  plaee  of  rejbge,  m 
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case  of  need,  he  had  full  power  to  hold  the  Emperor  a  pri- 
soner by  means  of  his  own  forces,  and  within  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  to  exhaust  the  strength  and  Kesources  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  to  undermine  the  power  of  Austria  in  its  very 
foundation. 

Whatever  might  be  the  issue,  he  had  equally  secured  his 
own  advantage,  by  the  conditions  he  had  extorted  from  the 
Emperor.  If  circumstances  proved  favourable  to  his  daring 
project,  this  treaty  with  the  Emperor  facilitated  its  execution; 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  course  of  things  ran  counter  to  it,  it 
would  at  least  afford  him  a  brilliant  compensation  for  the 
&ilure  of  his  nlans.  But  how  could  he  consider  an  agree- 
ment valid,  which  was  extorted  from  him,  and  based  upon 
treason?  How  could  he  hope  to  bind  tlie  Emperor  by  a 
written  agreement,  in  the  face  of  a  law  which  condemned 
to  death  every  one  who  should  have  the  presumption  to  im- 
pose conditions  upon  him  ?  But  this  criminal  was  the  most 
indispensable  man  in  the  empire,  and  Ferdinand^  well  prac- 
tised in  dissimulation,  granted. him  for  the  present  all  he 
required. 

At  last,  then,  the  imperial  army  had  found  a  commander-in- 
chief  worthy  of  the  name.  Every  other  authority  in  the  army, 
even  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  ceased  from  the  moment 
Wallenstein  assumea  the  commsmder^s  baton,  and  every  act 
was  invalid  which  did  not  proceed  from  him.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  to  those  of  the  Weser  and  the  Oder,  viss 
felt  the  life-giving  dawning  of  this  new  star;  a  new  spirit 
seemed  to  inspire  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  a  new  epoch  of 
the  war  began.  The  Papists  form  fresh  hopes,  the  Protestant 
beholds  with  anxiety  the  changed  course  of  affairs. 

The  greater  the  price  at  which  the  services  of  the  new 
general  had  been  purchased,  the  greater  justly  were  the  ex- 
pectations from  those  which  the  court  of  the  Emperor  enter- 
tained. But  the  duke  was  in  no  hurry  to  fulfil  these  expect- 
ations. Already  in  the  vicinity  of  Bohemia,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  force,  he  had  but  to  show  himself  there,  in 
order  to  overpower  the  exhausted  force  of  the  Saxons,  and 
brilliantly  to  commence  his  new  career  by  the  reconquest  of 
that  kingdom.  But,  contented  with  harassing  the  enemy 
with  indecisive  skirmishes  of  his  Groats,  he  abandoned  the 
best  part  of  that  kingdom  to  be  plundered,  and  moved  calmly 
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forward  in  pursuit  of  his  own  selfish  plans.  His  design  was, 
not  to  conquer  the  Saxons,  but  to  imite  with  them.  Exclu. 
sively  occupied  with  this  important  object,  he  remained  in- 
active, in  the  hope  of  conquering  more  surely  by  means  of 
negociation.  He  left  no  expedient  untried,  to  detach  this 
prince  from  the  Swedish  alliance;  and  Ferdinand  himself, 
ever  inclined  to  an  accommodation  with  this  prince,  approved 
of  this  proceeding.  But  the  great  debt  which  Saxony  owed 
to  Sweden,  was  as  yet  too  freshly  remembered  to  allow  of  such 
an  act  of  perfidy ;  and  even  had  the  Elector  been  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  temptation,  the  equivocal  character  of  Wallen- 
stein,  and  the  bad  character  of  Austrian  policy,  precluded  any 
reliance  in  the  integrity  of  its  promises.  Notorious  already 
as  a  treacherous  statesman,  he  met  not  with  faith  upon  the 
veiy  occasion  when  perhaps  he  intended  to  act  honestly ;  and, 
moreover,  was  denied,  by  circumstances,  the  opportunity  of 
proving  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  by  the  disclosure  of 
his  real  motives. 

He,  therefore,  unwillingly  resolved  to  extort,  by  force  of 
arms,  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  negociation.      Suddenly 
assembling  his  troops,  he  appeared  before  Prague  ere  the 
Saxons  had  time  to  advance  to  its  relief.      After  a  short 
resistance,  the  treachery  of  some  Capuchins  opens  the  gates  to 
one  of  his  regiments;  and  the  garrison,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  citad€l,  soon  laid  down  their  arms  upon  disgraceful 
conditions.     Master  of  the  capital,  he  hoped  to  carry  on  more 
successfully  his  negociations  at  the  Saxon  court;  but  even 
while  he  was  renewing  his  proposals  to  Amheim,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  them  weight  by  striking  a  decisive  blow. 
He  hastened  to  seize  the  narrow  passes  between  Aussig  and 
Pima,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Saxons 
into  their  own  country ;  but  the  rapidity  of  Amheim's  oper- 
ations fortunately  extricated  them  from  the  danger.     After 
the  retreat  of  this  general,  Egra  and  Leutmeritz,  the  last 
strongholds  of  the  Saxons,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror:  and 
the  whole  kingdom  was  restored  to  its  legitimate  sovereign* 
in  less  time  than  it  had  been  lost. 

Wallenstpin,  less  occupied  with  the  interests  of  his  master, 
than  with  the  furtherance  of  his  own  plans,  now  purposed  to 
carry  the  war  into  Saxony,  and  by  ravaging  his  territories, 
compel  the  Elector  to  enter  into  a  private  treaty  with  the 
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,BzBpe7«Hr,  OF  rather  inAi  Mmseli  Boi,  kowerer  litHe  wbcos- 
.^tisxied  he  waa  to  make  his  mil  bend  te  eircumstaiiGes^  lie  dsv 
perceived  the  necesBitj  of  postponing  his  farcmrite  sdteme 
for  &  time,  to  a  nK^ne  presszi^  emsrgeiicj'.  While  he  ^ras 
dnving  the  Saxons  horn  Bdftemia,  Gustavus  Adolphus  hsd 
Veen  gaining  the  victories,  alreadj  detailed,  on  the  Bliine  and 
the  Danube,  and  carried  the  war  thorough  Franconia  and  Lo- 
aatia,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria.  Maximilian,  defeated  on 
the  Lech,  and  deprived  by  death  of  Count  Tilly,  his  best  sof^ 
port,  urgently  soHcited  the  Emperor  to  send  with  all  speed 
the  Duke  of  Friedfamd  to  his  assistance,  from  Bohemia,  and 
by  the  defence  of  Bavaria,  to  avert  the  daii^er  from  Austria 
Itself.  He  also  made  the  same  request  to  Wallenstein,  aad 
entreated  him,  tUl  he  could  himself  eome  with  the  main  force, 
to  despatch  in  the  mean  time  a  few  regiments  to  his  aid. 
Ferdinand  seconded  the  request  with  aH  his  influence,  and 
one  messenger  after  ano&er  was  sent  to  Wallenstein,  ui^g 
him  to  move  towards  the  Danube. 

It  now  appeared  bow  completely  the  Emperor  had  sacri- 
fixsed  his  authority,  in  surrendering  to  another  the  supz^&e 
command  of  his  troops.  Indifferent  to  Maximilian's  entrea- 
ties, and  deaf  to  the  Emperor's  repeated  commands,  Wallen- 
stein remained  inactive  in  Bohemia,  and  abandcmed  tbd 
£]jector  to  his  fate.  The  remembrance  of  the  evil  service 
y^bich  Maximilian  had  rendered  him  with  the  Emperor,  at 
the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  was  deeply  engraved  on  the  implacable 
mind  of  the  duke,  and  the  Elector's  late  attempts  to  iNrevent 
his  reinstaterm^xd;,  were  no  secret  to  him.  The  moment  d 
revenging  this  a£Eront  had  now  arrived,,  and  Maximilian  was 
doemed  to  pay  dearly  for  his  folly,  in  provoking  the  most 
revengeful  of  men.  Wallenstein  maintained,  that  Bohenaia 
ought  not  to  be  left  exposed,  and  that  Austria  could  not  be 
better  protected,  thaa  by  allowing  the  Swedish  army  to  waste 
hi  strength  b^re  the  Bavarian  fortress^  Thus,  by  the  axm 
of  the  SwedeSt  he  chastised  his  enen^ ;  and  while  one  j^aoa 
alter  another  feUt  intfe  their  hasds,  he  allowed  the  Elector  mnly 
to  await  his  arrival  in  Hatisbon.  It  was  only  when  the  ctinfr> 
p^tete  sub^gatioiQ  of  Bohemia  left  haoBi  without  esiaj^e,  and 
the-  conquests  of  Gustavus  AdoI|^us  in  Bavaria  threatened 
Austiia  itself,  that  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  oi  the 
fiteder  and  H^  Emp^os,  and  determined  to  effect  the  IdOf^ 


oqpeeted  uaicn  mth  tOia  fotsaerr  sb  event,  wliidi,  aeccnrdiiig 
to  the  general  antk^podieii  of  the  Bomaaoi  Catholks,  imvld 
decide  the  £ate  of  tbe  oftmpaigD.  ^mm^s      2.2  ^ 

Gostavus  AdolpiioSy  too  v^ik  ist  nmnibers  to  oope  even  witE  ] 
Wallei^tein's  force  slime,  nataraUj  dreaded  the  jcmetion  of 
neh  powerful  armies,  and  tbe  little  evsergj  he  leed  to  pn»> 
vent  it,  was  the  occasion  oi  great  surprise.  Apparently  ha 
leekoned  too  much  on  the^  hatred  wlueh  aliensted  the  leadexs^ 
and  seemed  to  render  their  elEeetual  ccv-(^pezation  improbahle; 
whfin  the  event  contradieted  his  views»  it  wsa  too  late  to  re- 
pair his  error.  On  tbe  first  certaiB  intelligence  he  received 
of  their  designs^  he  hastened  to  the  Upper  Palatinate,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Elector :  but  the  latter  had 
already  arrived  there,  and  the  jimctiflir  had  been  effected 
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This  frontier  iowa.  had  been  chosen  by  WaUenstein,  for 
the  scene  of  his  triumph  osver  hie  former  rival.  Not  content 
^ith  having  seen  him,  as  it  were,  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he 
imposed  upon  him  the  hard  concUEtion  of  leaving  his  territories 
in  his  rear  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  dedahng  by  this  long 
loarch  to  meet  him,  the  necessity  and  distress  t&  which  he 
was  reduced.  Even  to  this  humiliation,  the  haughty  |»rinee 
patiently  submitted.  It  had  cost  him  a  serrere  straggle  to 
ask  for  protection  of  the  man  who,  if  hia  own  wishes  had 
been  consulted,  would  never  have  had  the  po^wer  of  granting 
it:  but  having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  he  was  ready  t» 
bear  all  the  annoyances  which  were  infiepaorable  from  that 
resolve,  and  auf&ciently  master  of  himself  to  put  np  witli 
petty  grievances,  when  an  important  end  was  in  view. 

But  whatever  pains  it  had  cost  to  effect  this  junetion,  iit 
was  equally  difficult  to  settle  tbe  conditions  on  which  it  was 
to  be  maintained.  The  united  army  must  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  one  individual,  if  any  object  was  to  be  gained 
by  the  union,  and  each  general  was  eG[ually  averse  to  yield  te 
the  superior  authority  of  the  other.  If  Maximilian  rested 
his  daun  on  his  electoral  dignity,  the  nobleness  of  his  descent, 
and  his  influence  in  the  emphe,  Wallenstein^s  military  re- 
nown, and  the  unlimited  commcmd  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Emperor,  gave  an  equally  strong  title  to  it  If  it  was  deeply 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the  farmer  to  serve  under  an 
imperial  subject,  the  idea,  of  imj^aing  l&ws  on  so  imperio«i&  « 
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spirit,  flattered  in  the  same  degree  the  haughtiness  of  Wallenf 
stein.  An  obstinate  dispute  ensued,  which,  however,  ter- 
.  minated  in  a  mutual  compromise  to  Wallenstein  s  advantage. 
To  him  was  assigned  the  unlimited  command  of  both  armies, 
particularly  in  battle,  while  the  Elector  was  deprived  of  all 
power  of  altering  the  order  of  battle,  or  even  the  route  of  the 
army.  He  retained  only  the  bare  right  of  punishing  and 
rewarding  his  own  troops,  and  the  free  use  of  these,  when 
not  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperialists. 

After  these  preliminaries  were  settled,  the  two  generals  at 
last  ventured  upon  an  interview;  but  not  until  they  had 
mutually  promised  to  buiy  the  past  in  oblivion,  and  all  the 
outward  formalities  of  a  reconciliation  had  been  settled. 
According  to  agreement,  they  publicly  embraced  in  the  sight  of 
their  troops,  and  made  mutual  professions  of  friendship,  while 
in  reality  the  hearts  of  both  were  overflowing  with  malice. 
Maximilian,  well  versed  in  dissimulation,  had  sufficient  com- 
mand over  himself,  not  to  betray  in  a  single  feature  his  real 
feelings;  but  a  malicious  triumph  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of 
Wallenstein,  and  the  constraint  which  was  visible  in  all  his 
movements,  betrayed  the  violence  of  the  emotion  which  over- 
powered his  proud  soul. 

The  combined  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  amounted  to 
nearly  60,000  men,  chiefly  veterans.  Before  this  force,  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  As 
his  attempt  to  prevent  their  jimction  had  failed,  he  com- 
menced a  rapid  retreat  into  Franconia,  and  awaited  there 
for  some  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  form  his  own  plans.  The  position  of  the  com- 
bined armies  between  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
left  it  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  they  would  remove  the 
war  into  the  former,  or  endeavour  to  drive  the  Swedes  from 
the  Danube,  and  deliver  Bavaria.  Saxony  had  been  stripped 
of  troops  by  Amheim,  who  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in 
Silesia;  not  without  a  secret  design,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed, of  favouring  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
into  that  electorate,  and  of  thus  driving  the  irresolute  John 
"George  into  peace  with  the  Emperor.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
himself,  fully  persuaded  that  Wallenstein's  views  were  di- 
rected against  Saxony,  hastily  despatched  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment to  the  assistance  of  his  confederate,  with  the  intention, 
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as  soon  as  circumstances  would  allow,  of  following  with  the 
main  body.  But  the  movements  of  Wallenstein's  army 
soon  led  him  to  suspect  that  he  himself  was  the  object  of  at- 
tack ;  and  the  Duke's  march  through  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  The  question  now  was, 
how  to  provide  for  his  own  security,  and  the  prize  was  no 
longer  his.  supremacy,  but  his  very  existence.  His  fer- 
tile genius  must  now  supply  the  means,  not  of  conquest, 
but  of  preservation.  The  approach  of  the  enemy  had  sur- 
prised him  before  he  had  time  to  concentrate  his  troops,  which 
were  scattered  all  over  Germany,  or  to  summon  his  allies  to 
his  aid.  Too  weak  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  had  no 
choice  left,  but  either  to  throw  himself  into  Nuremberg,  and 
ran  the  risk  of  being  shut  up  in  its  walls,  or  to  sacrifice  that 
city,  and  await  a  reinforcement  imder  the  cannon  of  Donau- 
werth.  Indifferent  to  danger  or  difficulty,  while  he  obeyed  the 
call  of  humanity  or  honour,  he  chose  the  first  without  hesita- 
tion, firmly  resolved  to  bury  himself  with  his  whole  army 
under  the  ruins  of  Nuremberg,  rather  than  to  purchase  his 
own  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  confederates. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  surround  the  city  and 
suburbs  with  redoubts,  and  to  form  an  entrenched  camp. 
Several  thousand  workmen  immediately  commenced  this  ex- 
tensive work,  and  an  heroic  determination  to  hazard  life  and 
property  in  the  common  cause,  animated  the  inhabitants  of 
Nuremberg.  A  trench,  eight  feet  deep  and  twelve  broad, 
surrounded  the  whole  fortification ;  the  lines  were  defended 
by  redoubts  and  batteries,  the  gates  by  half  moons.  The 
river  Pegnitz,  which  flows  through  Nuremberg,  divided  the 
whole  camp  into  two  semicircles,  whose  commimication  was 
secured  by  several  bridges.  Above  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  defended  the  town-walls  and  the  intrenchments.  The 
peasantry  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Nuremberg,  assisted  the  Swedish  soldiers  so  zealously, 
that  on  the  seventh  day  the  army  was  able  to  enter  the  camp, 
and,  in  a  fortnight,  this  great  work  was  completed. 

While  these  operations  were  carried  on  without  the  walls,  the 
magistrates  of  Nuremberg  were  busily  occupied  in  filling  the 
magazines  with  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a  long  siege. 
JBdeasures  were  taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the 
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oenfloat  of  bo  mucaj  people;  olBaoliness  was  oilbrced  hj  tiha 
strictest  fegulataiHis.  In  orebr,  if  neoeasary,  to  support  the 
Sing,  tJie  youth  of  the  oi;ty  were  embodied  and  tnizied  to 
anus,  tihe  lailitia  of  the  town  eoonderahlj  reinlcNrced,  and  & 
mew  regiment  nised,  consietang  of  four-and-twenty  names, 
according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  Gu^avus  had,  in 
ihe  mean  time,  eaUed  to  his  assistance  his  allies,  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Weimar,  and  the  Landgiave  of  Hesse  Cassel ;  and 
ordered  his  generals  on  the  Ehme,  in  Thuiingia  and  Lover 
Sazxmy,  to  oommenoe  their  maroh  immediately,  and  join  him 
.with  tkeir  troops  in  Nurembeig.  His  urmy,  whidi  was  en- 
camped within  the  lines,  did  not  aiaount  to  more  than  16,006 
men,  scareely  a  third  of  the  enemy. 

The  Imperialists  had,  in  the  mean  time,  by  slow  marohes, 
advanced  to  Neumark,  where  Wallenstein  made  a  general 
Jieview.  At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  force,  he  could  not 
lefiain  from  indulging  in  a  childish  boast:  *'In  &ur  days," 
aaid  he,  "  it  will  be  shown  whether  I  or  the  King  of  Sweden 
is  to  be  maater  o£  the  world."  Yet,  notwithstanding  bis 
superiority,  he  did  nothing  to  fidfil  his  promise ;  and  even 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  crashing  his  enemy,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  the  hardihood  to  leave  his  lines  to  meet  him.  *'  Bat 
ties  enough  have  been  fought,"  was  his  answer  to  those  vfae 
advised  him  to  attack  the  King,  **  it  is  now  time  to  try  another 
method."  Wallenstein's  well-lbunded  reputation  required  not 
any  of  those  nudi  enterpciseB  on  which  younger  soldi^  rush,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  a  name.  Satisfied  that  die  enemy  *8  despair 
would  dearly  sell  a  victory,  while  a  defeat  would  irretrievably 
ruin  the  £mpenM'*s  afSurs,  he  resolved  to  wear  out  the  ardour 
of  his  opponent  by  a  tedious  blockade,  and  by  thus  depming 
him  of  every  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of  his  impe- 
tuous loaveiy,  take  from  him  the  very  advantage  which  had 
hitherto  rend^ed  him  invincible.  Witliout  making  any  attack, 
therefore,  he  erected  a  stjrong  fortified  camp  on  the  o^er  side 
of  the  Pegnitz,  and  opposite  Nuremberg ;  and,  by  this  w^ 
chosen  position,  cut  off  from  the  city  and  the  can:ip  of  Gus- 
tavus  all  supplies  from  Fraoconia,  Swabia,  and  Thuringia- 
Thus  he  held  in  siege  at  once  the  city  and  the  King,  and  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hope  of  slowly,  but  surely,  wearing  out 
by  famine  and  pestilence  the  courage  of  his  opponent  whom 
he  had  no  wish  to  encounter  in  the  field. 
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litda  aware,  howeirer,  <^  &e  ffeBoaeces  ioMi  tilie  stKies^ 
of  liis  adreivaxj,  WalleBstein  ]iad  ivit  taken  sufficient  fve- 
onidoiis  to  avert  from  bioisdf  'the  fate  he  was  designing  lor 
otlieis.  Prom  iha  iKbole  of  the  neigkbouriog  eountry,  the  pea^ 
itttrj  had  £ed  vith  their  property ;  and  what  little  proirisieoL 
smained,  must  be  obstinatelj  contested  with  the  Swedes.   The 
Cog  spaced  the  m&gazmm  within  the  town,  as  long  as  it  was 
pnnble  to  piovidon  his  army  from  without ;  and  these  fbraya 
produced  constant  skirmishes  between  the  Groats  and  t^ 
Siedifih  camhy,  of  which  the  snmmnding  eoontry  exhibited 
the  most  melaneholj  traces.     The  necessaries  of  life  must  he 
ofaUioed  8W<»d  in  hand;  and  the  foragiztg  parties  could  not 
venture  eatwithout  a  ]3iimca:oixs  escort    And  when  this  snqi- 
plf  fiiiled,  the  town  opened  its  magazines  to  the  King,  hat 
Wallenstein  had  to  support  his  tz»ops  from  a  distance.     A 
Ivge  omwvy  &om  BaTszia  was  on  its  way  to  him,  with  an 
euort  of  a  thousand  mea^    Gustavus  Adolphxis  having  ror 
oeired  intelligence  of  its  abroach,  immediji;teiy  sent  out  a 
BBgiment  of  cavaLy  to  intercept  it;  and  the  darkness  of  ihib 
night  fiiToaied  the  enterprise.     The  whole  convoy^  with  the 
town  in  which  it  was,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  <he 
Imperial  esoortwas  cut  to  pieces ;  ahout  12,000  cattle  canied 
off;  and  a  thousand  waggons,  loaded  with  bread,  which  could 
not  be  brott^t  away,  were  set  on  fire.     Seven  regin^nts, 
niudi  Wallenstein  had  sent  forward  to  Altdorp  to  cover  the 
estranoe  of  the  long  and  anxiously  expected  convoy,  were  at- 
tained by  the  King,  who  had,  in  like  manner,  advanced  to 
cover  <ihe  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  and  rooted  after  an  obstinate 
action,  being  driven  back  into  the  Imperial  camp,  with  the  loss 
of  400  men.     So  many  checks  and  difficHilties,  and  so  firm 
and  unexpected  a  resistanoe  on  the  part  of  the  King,  made 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  repent  that  he  had  declined  to  hazaid 
a  battle.     The  etpength  of  the  Swedish  camp  rendered  an 
attack  impracticable;  and  the  armed  youth  of  Nuremberg 
served  the  King  as  a  nursery  from  which  he  could  supply  his 
loss  of  tpoops.     The  want  of  provisions,  which  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  Impenal  camp  as  strongly  as  in  the  Swedish,  ren- 
d^ed  it  uncertain  which  party  wocdd  be  first  compelled  to  give 
•ay. 

Fifteen  days  had  the  two  armies  now  remained  in  view  of 
eich  odier,  equally  defended  by  inaoeessible  entrenchments, 
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^thont  attempting  anything  more  than  slight  attacks  and 
imimportant  skirmishes.  On  hoth  sides,  infectious  diseases, 
the  natural  consequence  of  bad  food,  and  a  crowded  popula- 
tion, had  occasioned  a  greater  loss  than  the  sword.  And  this 
evil  daily  increased,  fiut  at  length,  the  long  expected  suc- 
cours arrived  in  the  Swedish  camp ;  and  by  this  strong  rein- 
forcement, the  King  was  now  enabled  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
his  native  courage,  and  to  break  the  chains  which  had  hitherto 
fettered  him. 

In  obedience  to  his  requisitions,  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had 
hastily  drawn  together  a  corps  from  the  garrisons  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  which,  at  Schweinfurt  in  Franconia, 
was  joined  by  four  Saxon  regiments,  and  at  Eitzingen  by  the 
corps  of  the  Rhine,  which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the 
Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  King. 
The  Chancellor,  Oxenstiem,  undertook  to  lead  this  force  to 
its  destination.  After  being  joined  at  Windsheim  by  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  himself,  and  the  Swedish  General  Banner, 
he  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  Pruck  and  Eltersdorf,  where 
he  passed  the  Rednitz,  and  reached  the  Swedish  camp  in 
safety.  This  reinforcement  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men, 
and  was  attended  by  a  train  of  60  pieces  of  cannon, .and  4,000 
I'^g^gc  waggons.  Gustavus  now  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  nearly  70,000  strong,  without  reckoning  the 
militia  of  Nuremberg,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  could 
bring  into  the  field  about  80,000  fighting  men ;  a  formidable 
force,  opposed  to  another  not  less  formidable.  The  wax 
seemed  at  length  compressed  to  the  point  of  a  single  battle, 
which  was  to  decide  its  fearful  issue.  With  divided  sym- 
pathies, Europe  looked  with  anxiety  to  this  scene,  where  the 
whole  strength  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  fearfully 
drawn,  as  it  were,  to  a  focus 

If,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedish  succours,  a  want  of 
provisions  had  been  felt,  the  evil  was  now  fearfully  increased 
to  a  dreadful  height  in  both  camps,  for  Wallenstein  had  also 
received  reinforcements  from  Bavaria.  Besides  the  120,000 
men  confronted  to  each  other,  and  more  than  50,000  horses, 
in  the  two  armies,  and  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg, 
whose  number  far  exceeded  the  Swedish  army,  there  were  in 
the  camp  of  Wallenstein  about  16,000  women,  with  as  many 
drivers,  and  nearly  the  same  number  in  that  of  the  Swedes. 
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Tlie  custom  of  the  time  permitted  the  soldier  to  cany  his 
family  with  him  to  the  Held.  A  numher  of  prostitutes  fol- 
lowed the  Imperialists;  while,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
such  excesses,  Gustavus's  care  for  the  morals  of  his  sol- 
diers promoted  marriages.  For  the  rising  generation,  who 
had  this  camp  for  their  home  and  country,  regular  military 
schools  were  established,  which  educated  a  race  of  excellent 
warriors,  by  which  means  the  army  might  in  a  manner  re- 
cruit itself  in  the  course  of  a  long  campaign.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  these  wandering  nations  exhausted  every  territory  in 
which  they  encamped,  and  by  tlieir  immense  consumption 
raised  the  necessaries  of  life  to  an  exorbitant  price.  All  the 
mills  of  Nuremberg  were  insufficient  to  grind  the  com  re-  | 
quired  for  each  day ;  and  Pfl^OOO  pounds  of  bread,  which  were  ^^1 
dailj  delivered  by  the  town  into  the  Swedish  camp,  excited, 
without  allaying^the  hunger  of  the  soldiers.  The  laudable 
exertions  of  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  could  not  prevent 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  horses  from  dying  for  want  ,of  forage, 
while  the  increasing  mortality  in  the  camp  consigned  more 
than  a  hundred  men  daily  to  the  grave. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  distresses,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  re 
lying  on  his  numerical  superiority,  left  his  lines  on  the  25ib 
day,  forming  before  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle,  while  ho 
cannonaded  the  duke's  camp  from  three  batteries  erected  on 
the  side  of  the  Eednitz.  But  the  duke  remained  immoveable 
in  his  entrenchments,  and  contented  himself  with  aoswering 
this  challenge  by  a  distant  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  His 
plan  was  to  wear  out  the  king  by  his  inactivity,  and  by  the 
force  of  famine  to  overcome  his  resolute  determination ;  and 
neither  the  remonstrances  of  Maximilian,  and  the  impatience 
of  his  army,  nor  the  ridicule  of  his  opponent,  could  shake  his 
purpose.  Gustavus,  deceived  in  his  hope  of  forcing  a  battle, 
and  compelled  by  his  increasing  necessities,  now  attempted 
impossibilities,  and  resolved  to  storm  a  position  which  art  and 
nature  had  combined  to  render  impregnable. 

Intrusting  his  own  camp  to  the  militia  of  Nuremberg,  on 
the  fifty-eighth  day  of  his  encampment,  (the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew,)  he  advanced  in  full  order  of  battle,  and  passing 
the  Bednitz  at  Furth,  easily  drove  the  enemy's  outposts  be- 
fore him.  The  main  army  of  the  Imperialists  was  posted  on 
the  steep  heights  between  the  Biber  and  the  Bednitz,  called 
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the  Old  Fortress  and  Altenberg ;  while  the  camp  itself,  com- 
manded by  these  eminences,  spread  out  immeasurably  along 
the  plain.  On  these  heights,  the  whole  of  the  artilleiy  ^ras 
placed.  Deep  trenches  surrounded  inaccessible  redoubts, 
while  thick  barricadoes,  with  pointed  palisades,  defended  tiie 
approaches  to  the  heights,  from  the  summits  of  which,  Wallen- 
stein  calmly  and  securely  discharged  the  lightnings  of  his 
artillery  from  amid  the  dark  thunder-clouds  of  smoke.  A  de- 
structive fire  of  musketry  was  maintained  behind  the  breast- 
works, and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  threatened  the  despe- 
rate assailant  with  certain  destruction.  Against  this  danger- 
oiis  post  Gustavus  now  directed  his  attack;  five  hundred 
musketeers,  supported  by  a  few  infantry,  (for  a  greater  number 
could  not  act  in  the  narrow  space,)  enjoyed  the  unenvied  privi- 
lege of  first  throwing  themselves  into  the  open  jaws  of  death. 
The  assault  was  furious,  the  resistance  obstinate.  Exposed 
to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  infuriate  by  the 
prospect  of  inevitable  death,  these  determined  warriors  nxshed 
forward  to  storm  the  heights ;  which,  in  an  instant,  converted 
into  a  flaming  volcano,  discharged  on  them  a  shower  of  shot. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  heavy  cavalry  rushed  forward  into 
the  openings  which  the  artillery  had  made  in  the  close  ranks 
of  the  assailants,  and  divided  them ;  till  the  intrepid  band, 
conquered  by  the  strength  of  nature  and  of  man,  took  to  flight 
leaving  a  hundred  dead  upon  the  field.  To  Germans  had 
Gustavus  yielded  this  post  of  honour.  Exasperated  at  their 
retreat,  he  now  led  on  his  Finland ers  to  the  attack,  thinking, 
by  their  northern  courage,  to  shame  the  cowardice  of  the  Ger- 
mans. But  they,  also,  after  a  similar  hot  reception,  yielded 
to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  third  regiment  sue- 
ceeded  them  to  experience  the  same  fate.  This  was  replaced 
by  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth ;  so  that,  duiing  a  ten  hours' 
action,  every  regiment  was  brought  to  the  attack  to  retire  ^vitJi 
bloody  loss  from  the  contest.  A  thousand  mangled  bodies 
covered  the  field ;  yet  Gustavus  undauntedly  maintained  the 
attack,  and  Wallenstein  held  his  position  unshaken. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  sharp  contest  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  imperial  cavalry  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
which  was  posted  in  a  thicket  on  the  Rednitz,  with  varying 
success,  but  with  equal  intrepidity  and  loss  on  both  sides. 
The  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Prince  Bernard  of  Weimar  had 


eamh  a  hovse  shot  under  tbsm ;  1^0  king  himself  had  the  sole 
of  his  hoot  oanied  oS  hy  a  cannon  h^l.  The  comhat  -mm 
maintained  -with  ondiminished  ohstinacys  till  the  approach  of 
nig^t  separated  the  oomhatants«  But  the  Swedes  had  ad* 
Tsnced  too  far  to  retreat  mthont  hazard.  While  the  lang 
WB8  seeking  an  officer  to  convey  to  the  regiments  the  order  to 
rstieat,  he  met  Colonel  Hepburn,  a  braTO  Seotchman,  whoee 
native  courage  alone  had  dncwn  him  from  the  camp  to  shave 
in  the  dangers  of  the  day.  Offended  with  the  king  for  having 
not  long  before  preferred  a  younger  officer  for  some  post  of 
danger,  he  had  rashly  vowed  never  again  to  draw  his  sword  for 
the  king.  To  him  Grustavus  now  addressed  himself,  praising 
his  courage,  and  requesting  him  to  order  the  regiments  to  re* 
treat.  *'  Sire,*'  replied  the  brave  soldier,  **  it  is  the  only  ser^ 
Tiee  I  cannot  refuse  to  your  Mi^esty ;  for  it  is  a  hazajdous 
0916," — ^and  immediately  hastened  to  cany  the  command. 
One  of  the  heights  above  the  old  fortress  had,  in  the  heajt 
of  the  action,  been  carried  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar;  It  com* 
manded  the  hills  and  the  whole  camp.  But  the  heavy  rain 
which  fell  during  the  night,  rendered  it  impossible  to  draw  up 
tiie  cannon;  and  this  post,  whidi  had  been  gained  with  sa 
much  bloodshed,  was  aiso  voluntarily  abandoned.  Diffident 
of  fDrtune,  which  forsook  him  on  this  decisive  day,  the  king 
did  not  venture  the  following'  morning  to  renew  the  attack 
with  his  exhausted  troops ;  and.  vanquished  for  the  first  time, 
even  because  he  was  not  victor,  he  led  back  his  troops  over* 
the  Bednitz.  Two  thousand  dead  whieh  he  left  behind  him 
on  the  field,  testified  to  the  extent  of  his  loss ;  and  the  Duke 
<d  Friedland  remained  unconquered  within  his  lin^. 

For  fourteen  days  after  this  action,  the  two  armies  still  con- 
tinned  in  front  of  each  other,  each  in  the  hope  that  the  other 
would  be  the  first  to  give  way.  Every  day  reduced  their  pro- 
visions, and  as  scarcity  hecame  greater,  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiers  rendered  furious,  exercised  the  wildest  outrages  on  the 
peasantry.  The  increasing  distress  broke  up  all  diseipline 
and  order  in  the  Swedish  camp ;  and  the  German  regiments, 
in  partieular,  distinguished  themselves  for  the  ravages  they 
praetiBed  indiscriminately  on^friend  and  foe.  The  weak  hand 
of  a  single  individual  could  not  check  excesses,  encouraged 
by  the  silence,  if  not  the  actual  example,  of  the  inferior 
officers      These  shameful  breaches  of  discipline,  on  the 
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maintenance  of  viidck  he  had  hitherto  justly  prided  himsdlf* 
soTerely  pained  the  king ;  and  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
reproached  the  German  officers  for  their  negligence,  bespoke 
ihe  liveliness  of  his  emotion.  **  It  is  you  yourselves,  Ger- 
mans," said  he,  "  that  rob  your  native  country,  and  rain  your 
own  confederates  in  the  faith.  As  God  is  my  judge,  I  abboi 
you,  I  loathe  you ;  my  heart  sinks  within,  even  when  I  look 
upon  you.  Ye  break  my  orders ;  ye  are  the  cause  that  the 
world  curses  me,  that  ihe  tears  of  poverty  follow  me,  that 
complaints  ring  in  my  ear — *  The  king,  our  friend,  does  us 
more  harm  than  even  our  worst  enemies.'  On  your  account 
I  have  stripped  my  own  kingdom  of  its  treasures,  and  spent 
upon  you  more  than  40  tons  of  gold  * ;  while  from  your  Ger- 
man empire  I  have  not  received  the  least  aid.  I  gave  you 
a  share  of  all  that  God  had  given  to  me ;  and  had  ye  regarded 
my  orders,  I  would  have  gladly  shared  with  you  all  my  future 
acquisitions.  Your  want  of  discipline  convinces  me  of  your 
evil  intentions,  whatever  cause  I  might  otherwise  have  to 
applaud  your  braveiy." 

Nuremberg  had  exerted  itself,  almost  beyond  its  power,  to 
subsist  for  eleven  weeks  the  vast  crowd  which  was  compressed 
within  its  boundaries ;  but  its  means  were  at  length  ex- 
hausted, and  the  king  s  more  numerous  party  was  obUged  to 
determine  on  a  retreat.  By  the  casualties  of  war  and  sick- 
ness, Nuremberg  had  lost  more  than  10,000  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  Gustavus  Adolphus  nearly  20,000  of  his  sol- 
diers. The  fields  around  the  city  were  trampled  down,  the  vil- 
lages lay  in  ashes,  the  plundered  peasantry  lay  faint  and 
dying  on  the  highways ;  dead  bodies  infected  the  air,  and  bad 
food,  the  exhalations  from  so  dense  a  population,  and  so  many 
putrifying  carcasses,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  dog-days, 
produced  a  desolating  pestilence  which  raged  among  men  and 
beasts,  and  long  after  the  retreat  of  both  armies,  continued  to 
load  the  country  with  misery  and  distress.  Affected  by  the 
general  distress,  and  despairing  of  conquering  the  steady  de- 
termination of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  the  king  broke  up  his 
camp  on  the  8th  September,  leaving  in  Nuremberg  a  suffi- 
cient garrison.  He  advanced  in  full  order  of  battle  before 
the  enemy,  who  remained  motionless,  and  did  not  attempt  in 

»  A  ton  of  gold  in  Sweden  amounts  to  100,000  rix  dollaxB. 
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the  least  to  harass  his  retreat.  His  route  lay  by  the  Aisch 
and  Windsheim  towards  Neustadt,  where  he  halted  five  days 
to  refresh  his  troops,  and  also  to  be  near  to  Nuremberg,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  make  an  attempt  upon  the  town.  But 
Wallenstein,  as  exhausted  as  himself,  had  only  awaited  the 
retreat  of  the  Swedes  to  commence  his  own.  Five  days  after- 
wards, he  broke  up  his  camp' at  Zimdorf,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
A  hundred  columns  of  smoke,  rising  from  all  the  burning 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  announced  his  retreat,  and 
showed  the  city  the  fate  it  had  escaped.  His  march,  which 
was  directed  on  Fors(xhiem,  was  marked  by  the  most  frightful 
ravages ;  but  he  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
long.  The  latter  now  divided  his  army,  which  the  exhausted 
country  was  unable  to  support,  and  leaving  one  division  to 
protect  Franconia,  with  the  other  he  prosecuted  in  person  his 
conquests  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  imperial  Bavarian  army  had  marched 
into  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  where  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
a  second  time  mustered  his  troops.  He  found  this  force,  which 
so  lately  had  amounted  to  60,000  men,  diminished  by  the  sword, 
desertion,  and  disease,  to  about  24,000,  and  of  these  a  fourth 
were  Bavarians.  Thus  had<the  encampments  before  Nuremberg 
weakened  both  parties  more  than  two  great  battles  would 
have  done,  apparently  without  advancing  the  termination  of 
the  war,  or  satisfying,  by  any  decisive  result,  the  expectations 
of  Europe.     The  king  s  conquests  in  Bavaria,  were,  it  is  true, 
checked  for  a  time  by  this  diversion  before  Nuremberg,  and 
Austria  itself  secured  against  the  danger  of  immediate  inva- 
sion ;  but  by  the  retreat  of  the  king  from  that  city,  he  was 
again  left  at  full  liberty  to  make  Bavaria  the  seat  of  war.    In.- 
dSferent  towards  the  fete  of  that  country,  and  weary  of  the  re- 
straint which  his  union  with  the  Elector  imposed  upon  him,  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  separat- 
ing from  this  burdensome  associate,  and  prosecuting,  with  re- 
newed earnestness,  his  favourite  plans.     Still  adhering  to  his 
purpose  of  detaching   Saxony  from    its    Swedish  alliance, 
he  selected  that  country  for  his  winter  quarters,  hoping  by  his 
destmctive  presence  to  force  the  Elector  the  more  readily 
into  his  views. 

No  conjuncture  could  be  more  favourable  for  his  designs. 
The  Saxons  had  invaded  Silesia,  where,  reinforced  by  troops 
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horn  Bmndenbofgh  and  Swed^,  they  had  guaed  seamai  «!• 
nudtages  over  the  fimperorVi  troope.  Silesia  wonM  be  saved 
by  a  diversion  against  the  Elector  in  his  crnn  tenitoriee,  and 
the  attempt  vvas  the  more  easy,  as  8axonj,  left  undefandad 
Auring  the  war  in  Sileua,  lay  open  on  every  side  to  attsdL 
The  pretext  of  rescuing  from  ^e  enemy  an  hereditary  do* 
minion  of  Austria,  -would  silence  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Elector  of  Bayoria,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a  patriotic  ze^ 
llnr  the  Emperor's  interests,  Maximilian  might  be  ^aicailSeed 
without  much  difficulty.  By  giving  up  the  rich  countzy  of 
Bavaria  to  the  Swedes,  he  hoped  to  be  left  unmolested  faj 
them  in  his  enterprise  against  Saxony,  while  the  increasiflg 
eoldness  between  Gustavus  and  the  Saxon  Court,  gave  bim 
little  reason  to  apprehend  any  extraordinaary  zeal  for  the  de- 
Hverance  of  John  George.  Thus  a  second  time  abandoned 
by  his  artful  protector,  the  Elector  separated  from.  Walkn* 
fltein  at  Bamberg,  to  protect  his  defenceless  territory  with  the 
small  remains  of  his  troops,  while  the  imperial  army,  -under 
WaJlenstein.  directed  its  march  through  Bayreuth  and  Oo- 
burg  towards  the  Thuringian  Forest. 

An  imperial  general.  Hoik,  had  previously  been  despatcbed 
Into  Vogtland,  to  lay  waste  this  defenceless  province  with  fire 
«ttd  sword,  he  was  soon  followed  by  GaUas,  another  of  tibe 
Puke's  generals,  and  an  equally  fiuthful  instrument  of  ius 
inhuman  orders.  Finally,  Fappenheim,  too.  was  recalled  from 
Lower  Saxony,  to  reinforce  the  diminished  army  of  the  duke, 
and  to  complete  the  miseries  of  the  devoted  country,  fioined 
thurches,  villages  in  ashes,  harvests  wilfiilly  destroyed,  £Bim- 
aes  plundered,  and  murdered  peasants,  marked  the  progress 
of  these  barbarians,  imder  whose  scourge  the  whole  of  Thu- 
ringia,  Vogtland,  and  Meissen,  lay  defenceless.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  sufferings,  with  vibich.  WalleD- 
stein  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army,  threatened 
Saxony.  After  having  left  behind  him  fearftd  monuments  of 
his  fury,  in  bis  march  through  Franconia  and  Thuringia,  lie 
arrived  vnth  bis  whole  army  in  the  Circle  of  Leipzig,  and 
compelled  the  city,  after  a  short  resistance,  to  surrender.  His 
design  was  tiO  push  on  to  Dresden,  and  by  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  country,  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  Elector.  He  had  al- 
ready approached  the  Mulda,  threatening  to  overpower  the 
Saxon  army  which  had  advanced  as  fJEu*  as  Tor^au  to  meet 
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him,  when  the  King  of  Sweden*s  arrival  at  Erfurt  ^ve  an 
unexpected  cheek  to  his  operations.  Placed  between  the  Saxon 
and  Swedish  armies,  which  were  likely  to  be  farther  reinforced 
by  the  troops  of  Geoige,  Duke  of  Luneburg,  from  Lower 
Saxonj,  he  hasdlj  retired  upon  Merseberg,  to  form  a  junction 
there  with  Count  Pappenheim»  and  to  repel  the  further  ad- 
?a&ce  of  the  Swedes. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  witnessed,  wiih  great  uneasiness* 
the  arts  employed  by  Spain  and  Austria  to  detach  his  allies 
from  him.     The  more  important  his  alliance  with  Saxony,  the 
more  anxiety  the  inconstant  temper  of  John  George  caused 
him.    Between  himself  and  the  Elector,  a  sincere  friendship 
CQiild  never  subsist.    A  prince,  proud  of  his  political  import* 
ance,  and  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  the  head  of  hig 
party,  could  not  see  without  annoyance  the  interference  of  a 
foreign  power  in  the  affidrs  of  the  Empire  ;  and  nothing,  but 
the  extreme  danger  of  his  dominions,  could  overcome  the  aver- 
sion with  which  he  had  long  witnessed  the  progress  of  this 
unwelcome  intruder.     The  increaaing  influence  of  the  king  in 
Germany,  his  authority  with  the  Protestant  states,  the  un- 
ambiguous proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  ambitious  views,  which 
were  of  a  character  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousies  of  all 
the  states  of  the  Empire,  awakened  in  the  Elector's  breast 
a  thousand  anxieties,  which  the  imperial  emissaries  did  not 
fail  skilfully  to  keep  alive  and  chensh     Every  arbitraiy  step 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  everv  demand,  however  reasonable, 
wnich  he  addressed  to  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  was  followed 
by  bitter  complaints  from  the  Elector,  which  seemed  to  an- 
nounce an  approaching  rupture.     Even  the  generals  of  the 
two  powers,  whenever  they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  common, 
manifested  the  same  jealousy  as  divided  their  leaders.    John 
George's  natural  aversion  to  war,  and  a  lingering  attachment 
to  Austria,  favoured  the  efforts  of  Amheim ;  who,  maintaining 
a  constant  correapondence  with  Wallenstein,  laboured  inces- 
santly to  ef&ct  a  private  treaty  between  his  master  and  the 
Emperor ;  and  if  his  representations  were  long  diai'egarded, 
still  the  event  proved  that  they  were  not  altogether  without 
affect. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  naturally  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences which  the  defection  of  so  {>owerful  an  ally  would  pro- 
duce on  his  future  prospects  in  Germany,  spared  no  pains  to 
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avert  so  pemicions  an  event;  and  bis  remonstTBnces  had 
hitherto  had  some  effect  upon  the  Elector.  But  the  formid- 
able power  with  which  the  Emperor  seconded  his  seductiTe 
Proposals,  and  the  miseries  which,  in  the  case  of  hesitation, 
e  threatened  to  accumulate  upon  Saxony,  might  at  length 
overcome  the  resolution  of  the  Elector,  should  he  be  left 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  bis  enemies ;  while  an  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fate  of  so  powerful  a  confederate,  would  irre- 
parably destroy  the  confidence  of  the  other  allies  in  their  pro- 
tector. This  consideration  induced  the  king  a  second  time 
to  yield  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the  Elector,  and  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  brilliant  prospects  to  the  safety  of  this  ally.  He 
had  already  resolved  upon  a  second  attack  on  Ingoldstadt; 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  gave  him  hopes 
of  soon  forcing  this  exhausted  enemy  to  accede  to  a  neutrality. 
An  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  in  Upper  Austria,  opened  to 
him  a  passage  into  that  country,  and  the  capital  might  be 
in  his  possession,  before  Wallenstein  could  have  time  to 
advance  to  its  defence.  All  these  views  he  now  gave  up 
for  the  sake  of  an  ally,  who,  neither  by  his  services  nor  hfi 
fidelity,  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice ;  who,  on  the  pressing  oc- 
casions of  common  good,  had  steadily  adhered  to  his  own  selfish 
projects  ;  and  who  was  important,  not  for  the  services  he  ms 
expected  to  render,  but  merely  for  the  injuries  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  inflict.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  refrain  lix)m  in- 
dignation, when  we  know  that,  in  this  expedition,  undertaken 
.  for  the  benefit  of  such  an  ally,  the  great  king  was  destined  to 
Ljerminate  his  career? 

Eapidly  assembling  his  troops  in  Franconia,  he  followed 
the  route  of  Wallenstein  through  Thuringia.  Duke  Bernard 
of  Weimar,  who  had  been  despatched  to  act  against  Pappen- 
heim,  joined  the  king  at  Armstadt,  who  now  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  20.000  veterans.  At  Erfurt  he  took  leave 
of  his  queen,  who  was  not  to  behold  him,  save  in  his  coffin, 
at  Weissenfels.  Their  anxious  adieus  seemed  to  forbode  an 
eternal  separation. 

He  reached  Naumburg  on  the  1st  November,  1632,  before 
the  corps,  which  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  despatched  for 
that  purpose,  could  make  itself  master  of  that  place.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  flocked  in  crowds  to 
look  upon  the  hero,  the  avenger,  the  great  king,  who,  a  year 
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before,  had  first  appeared  in  that  quarter,  like  a  guardian 
angel.  Shouta  of  jo»y  everywhere  attended  his  progress ;  the ' 
people  knelt  before  him,  and  struggled  for  the  honour  of 
touching  the  sheath  of  his  sword,  or  &e  hem  of  his  garment. 
The  modest  hero  disliked  this  innocent  tribute  which  a  sin- 
cerely grateful  and  admiring  multitude  paid  him.  "  Is  it 
not,"  said  he,  "  as  if  this  people  would  make  a  God  of  me  ? 
Our  affiairs  prosper,  indeed;  but  I  fear  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  will  punish  us  for  this  presumption,  and  soon  enough 
reveal  to  this  deluded  multitude  mj  human  weakness  and 
mortality!"  How  amiable  does  Gustavus  appear  before  us 
at  this  moment,  when  about  to  leave  us  for  ever !  Even  in 
the  plenitude  of  success,  he  honours  an  avenging  Netiaesis, 
declmes  that  homage  which  is  due  only  to  the  Tmmortal,  and 
strengthens  his  title  to  our  tears,  the  nearer  the  moment  ap- 
proaches that  is  to  call  them  forth ! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  determined  to 
advance  to  meet  the  king,  as  far  as  Weissenfels,  and  even  at 
the  hazard  of  a  battle,  to  secure  his  winter-quarters  in  Saxony. 
His  inactivity  before  Nuremberg  had  occasioned  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  unvnlling  to  measure  his  powers  with  those  of  the  Hero 
of  the  North,  and  his  hard-earned  reputation  would  be  at  stake, 
if,  a  second  time,  he  should  decline  a  battle.   His  present  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  though  much  less  than  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Nuremberg,  was  still  enough  to  give 
him  hopes  of  victory,  if  he  could  compel  the  king  to  give  battle 
before  his  junction  vnth  the  Saxons.    But  his  present  reliance 
was  not  so  much  in  his  numerical  superiority,  as  in  the  predic- 
tions of  his  astrologer  Seni,  who  had  read  in  the  stars  that  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Swedish  monarch  would  decline  in  the 
month  of  November.    Besides,  between  Naumburg  and  Weis- 
senfels there  was  also  a  range  of  narrow  defiles,  formed  by  a 
long  mountainous  ridge,  and  the  river  Saal,  which  ran  at  their 
foot,  along  which  the  Swedes  could  not  advance  without  di£&- 
culty,  and  which  might,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  troops, 
be  rendered  almost  impassable.     If  attacked  there,  the  king 
would  have  no  choice  but  either  to  penetrate  with  great  dan- 
ger through  the  defiles,   or  commence  a  laborious  retreat 
through  Thuringia,  and  to  expose  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  a  march  through  a  desert  country,  deficient  in  every 
necessary  for  their  support.     But  the  rapidity  with  which 
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Gustavus  Adolphus  had  taken  poeseasion  of  Nanmlmi^,  dinp* 
pointed  this  plan,  and  it  ma  now  Wallenstein  himself  ufao 
awaited  the  attack. 

But  in  this  expectatiim  he  was  disoppoinled;  for  the  king, 
instead  of  adTancing  to  meet  him  at  Weissenfela,  made  "pre- 
parations for  entrenching  himself  near  Nanmburg,  with  the 
intention  of  awaiting  thttre  the  reinforcements  which  the 
Duke  of  Lunenburg  was  bringing  up.     Undecided  whether 
to  advance  against  the  king  through  the  narrow  passes  he- 
tween  Weissenfels  and  Naumbing,  or  to  remain  in  aotive  in  his 
camp,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  have  the  opi- 
nion of  his  most  experienced  generals,  l^one  of  these  thoo^ 
it  prudent  to  attack  the  king  in  his  advantageous  positicoL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  preparations  which  the  latter  made 
to  foitify  his  camp,  plainly  wowed  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion soon  to  abandon  it.    But  the  approooh  of  winter  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  prolong  the  campaign,  and  by  a  eomii- 
nued  encampment  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  army,airead7 
so  much  in  need  of  repose.    All  voices  were  m  favour  of  im- 
mediately terminating  the  campaign ;  and,  the  more  so.  as 
tne  important  city  of  Cologne  upon  the  Bhine  was  threatened 
by  the  Dutch,  while  the  progress  of  the  enemy  m  West- 
phalia and  the  Lower  Ehme  called  for  effective  remforce- 
ments  in  that  quarter     Wallenstein  yielded  to  the  weight  of 
tnese  arguments .  and  almost  convinced  that,  at  this  season, 
he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack  from  the  King,  he 
put  his  troops  into  wmter-quarters,  but  so  that,  if  necessaiy, 
they  might  be  rapidly  assembled.     Count  Pappenheim  wbb 
despatched,  with  great  part  of  the  army,  to  tb^  assistance  of 
Cologne,  with  orders  to  take  possession,  on  his  march,  of  the 
fortress  of  Moritzburg,  in  the  territory  of  Halle.    Different 
corps  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
to  watch,  on  all  sides,  the  motions  of  the  enemy.    Count  Col- 
leredo  guarded  the  castle  of  Weissenfels,  and  Wallenstein 
himself  encamped  with  the  remainder  not  far  from  Meise- 
burg,  between  Flotzgaben  and  the  Saal,  from  whence  he  pur- 
posed to  march  to  Leipzig,  and  to  cut  off  the  conununicatiQa 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Swedish  army. 

Scarcely  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  been  informed  of  Pappen- 
heim's  departure,  when  suddenly  breaking  up  his  camp  Bt 
Kaumburgp  he  hastened  with  his  whole  force  to  attack  ito 
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saemj,  now  weakened  to  one  lialf.  He  adrancad,  by  mfad 
masohes,  towards  Weissenfels,  from  whence  the  news  of  his 
uaiTal  quickly  reached  the  enemy,  and  gieatlj  astoniahoi 
the  Duke  of  Friedknd.  But  a  speedy  resoluticm  was  now 
QMOssary ;  and  the  measures  of  Welloiistein  wexie  wxax  taken. 
Thoqgh  he  had  little  more  then  12,000  men  to  oppose  to  the 
dO,000  of  the  enemy.,  he  might  hope  to  maintain  his  ground 
until  the  return  of  Fappenheim.  who  could  not  have  advanced 
ktHker  than  Halle,  £lve  nules  distant.  Messengers  w6r« 
kastily  despatched  to  recall  him.  while  Wallenstein  moved 
forward  into  the  wide  plain  between  the  Canal  and  Lutsen, 
where  he  awaited  the  King  in  full  order  of  battle,  and,  by 
this  position,  cut  oE  his  communication  with  Leipzig  and  the 
Saxon  auxiliaries. 

Three  cannon  shots,  fired  by  Count  Collerodo  from  the 
castle  of  Weissenfels,  announced  the  king's  approach ;  and 
at  this  concerted  signaL  the  Ught  troops  of  the  Duke  of 
Fnedland,  under  the  eosnmand  dT  the  Croatian  General  Iso- 
iani,  moved  forward  U)  possess  themselves  of  the  villages  lying 
upon  the  Bippach    Their  weak  resistance  did  not  mapede  the 
aovance  of  the  enemy,  who  crossed  the  Bippach,  near  tne 
village  of  that  name,  and  formed  in  line  below  Lutzen.  op- 
posite the  Imperialists.     The  high  road  which  goes  frooi 
Weissenfels  to  Leipzig,  is  intersected  betweez?  Lu^tzen  and 
MarlEiaQstadt  by  the  canal  which  extends  from  Zeitz  to  Mers^- 
burg,  and  unites  the  Elster  with  the  Saal.     On  this  canal, 
rested  the  right  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  left  of  the 
King  of  Sweden ;  but  so  that  the  cavalry  of  both  extended 
themselves  along  the  opposite  side.     To  the  northward,  be- 
hind Lutzen,  was  Wallenstein's  right  wing,  and  to  the  south 
of  that  town  was  posted  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes ;  both 
armias  fronted  the  high  road,  which  ran  between  them,  and 
divided  their  order  of  battle ;  but  the  evening  before  the  bat- 
tle, Wallenstein,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  his  opponent 
had  possessed  himself  of  this  highway,  deepened  the  trenches 
which  ran  along  its  sides,  and  planted  them  with  musketeers, 
so  as  to  make  the  crossing  of  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Behind  these,  again,  was  erected  a  batt^ery  of  seven  large  pieces 
of  caanon,  to  support  the  fire  from  the  trenches ;  and  at  the 
windmills,  close  behind  Lutzen,  fourteen  smaller  field  pieces 
were  ranged  on  an  eminence,  from  which  they  could  sweep  the 
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greater  part  of  the  plain.  The  infantry,  divided  into  no  man 
than  five  unwieldy  brigades,  was  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of 
800  paces  from  the  road,  and  the  cavalry  covered  the  Banks. 
All  the  baggage  was  sent  to  Lutzen,  that  it  might  not  impede 
the  movements  of  the  army ;  and  the  ammunition-waggons 
alone  remained,  which  were  placed  in  rear  of  the  line.  To 
conceal  the  wealmess  of  the  Imperialists,  all  the  followers  of 
the  camp  and  sutlers  were  mounted,  and  posted  on  the  left 
wing.  These  arrangements  were  made  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night ;  and  when  l^e  morning  dawned,  every  thing  im 
in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Gustavus  Adolphus  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  plain,  and  formed  bis  troops  in  the 
order  of  attack.  His  disposition  was  the  same  as  that  which 
had  been  so  successful  the  year  before  at  Leipzig.  Small 
squadrons  of  horse  were  interspersed  among  the  divisions  of 
the  in&ntry,  and  troops  of  musketeers  placed  here  and  there 
among  the  cavalry.  The  army  was  arranged  in  two  lines,  the 
canal  on  the  right  and  in  its  rear,  the  high  road  in  front  and 
the  town  on  the  left.  In  the  centre,  the  infantry  was  formed, 
under  the  command  of  Ooimt  Brahe;  the  cavalry  on  the 
wings ;  the  artillery  in  front.  To  the  German  hero,  Bernard, 
Duke  of  Weimar,  was  intrusted  the  command  of  the  German 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing ;  while,  on  the  right,  the  king  led  on 
the  Swedes  in  person,  in  order  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
two  nations  to  a  noble  competition.  The  second  line  ^nts 
formed  in  the  same  manner;  and  behind  these  was  placed 
the  reserve,  commanded  by  Henderson,  a  Scotchman. 

In  this  position,  they  awaited  the  eventful  dawn  of  morning, 
to  begin  a  contest,  which  long  delay,  rather  than  the  prorat- 
bility  of  decisive  consequences,  and  the  picked  body,  rather 
than  the  number  of  the  combatants,  was  to  render  so  terrible 
and  remarkable.  The  strained  expectation  of  Europe,  so  dis- 
appointed before  Nuremberg,  was  now  to  be  gratified  on  the 
plains  of  Lutzen.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  two 
such  generals,  so  equally  matched  in  renown  and  ability,  had 
not  before  been  pitted  against  each  other.  Never,  as  yet,  had 
daring  been  cooled  by  so  awful  a  hazard,  or  hope  animated  by  so 
glorious  a  prize.  Europe  was  next  day  to  learn  who  was  her 
greatest  general: — ^to-morrow,  the  leader,  who  had  hitherto 
been  invincible,  must  acknowledge  a  victor.     This  morning 
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tras  to  plitce  it  beyond  a  doubt,  whether  the  victories  of  Gus* 
tavus  at  Leipzig  and  on  the  Lech,  were  owing  to  his  own 
nulitaiy  genius,  or  to  the  incompetency  of  his  opponent; 
whether  the  services  of  Wallenstein  were  to  vindicate  the 
Emperor's  choice,  and  justify  the  high  price  at  which  they 
had  been  purchased.  The  victory  was  as  yet  doubtful,  but 
certain  were  the  labour  and  the  bloodshed  by  which  it  must 
he  earned.  Every  private,  in  both  armies,  felt  a  jealous  share 
in  their  leader's  reputation,  and  under  every  corslet  beat  the 
same  emotions  that  inflamed  the  bosoms  of  the  generals. 
Each  army  knew  the  enemy  to  which  it  was  to  be  opposed : 
and  the  anxiety  which  each  in  vain  attempted  to  repress,  was 
a  convincing  proof  of  their  opponent's  strength. 

At  last  the  fateful  morning  dawned ;  but  an  impenetrable 
fog,  which  spread  over  the  plain,  delayed  the  attack  til^  noon. 
Kneeling  in  front  of  his  lines,  the  king  offered  up  his  devotions ; 
and  the  whole  army,  at  the  same  moment  dropping  on  their 
knees,  burst  into  a  moving  hymn,  accompanied  by  the  military 
music.     The  king  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  clad  only  in  a 
leathern  doublet  and  surtout,  (for  a  wound  he  had  formerly 
received  prevented  his  wearing  armour,)  rode  along  the  ranks, 
to  animate  the  courage  of  his  troops  with  a  joyful  confidence, 
which,  however,  the  forboding  presentiment  of  his  own  bosom 
contradicted.      **  God  with  us !  "   was  the  war-cry  of  the 
Swedes;  "Jesus  Maria!"  that  of  the  Imperialists.      About 
eleven  the  fog  began  to  disperse,  and  the  enemy  became 
visible.     At  the  same  moment  Lutzen  was  seen  in  flames, 
having  been  set  on  flre  by  command  of  the  duke,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  outflanked  on  that  side.     The  charge  was  now 
sounded;  the  cavalry  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  infantty 
advanced  against  the  trenches. 

Keceived  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  heavy 
artillery,  these  intrepid  battalions  maintained  the  attack  with 
undaunted  courage,  till  the  enemy's  musketeers  abandoned 
their  posts,  the  trenches  were  passed,  the  battery  carried  and 
turned  against  the  enemy.  They  pressed  forward  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity ;  the  first  of  the  five  imperial  brigades 
was  immediately  routed,  the  second  soon  after,  and  the  third 
put  to  flight.  But  here  the  genius  of  Wallenstein  opposed 
itself  to  their  progress.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he 
was  on  the  spot  to  rally  his  discomfited  troops;  and  his 
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poworfnl  word  waa  itself  sufficient  to  stop  the  flight  of  the 
fugitives.  Supported  by  three  regiments  of  cavalij,  the  vbd* 
qtiished  brigades,  forming  anew^  feuied  the  enemy,  and  prassed 
Tigorously  into  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Swedes.  A  murdfir* 
ous  conflict  ensued.  The  nearness  of  the  enemy  left  no  room 
for  fire-arms,  the  fury  of  the  attack  no  tune  for  loading ;  man 
was  matched  to  man,  the  useless  mucdiet  exchanged  &c  the 
sword  and  pike,  and  science  gave  way  to  desperation.  Over- 
powered by  numbeiB,  the  wearied  Swedes  at  last  retire  beyond 
the  trenches ;  and  the  captured  battexy  is  again  lost  by  the 
retreat.  A  thousand  mitngled  bodies  already  strewed  the 
plain,  and  as  yet  not  a  single  step  of  ground  had  been  won. 

In  the  mean  time  the  long^s  right  wing,  led  by  himself^  had 
fallen  upon  the  enemy's  left,  l^be  first  impetuous  shoek  of 
the  heavy  Finland  cmrassiers  dispersed  the  lightly-mounted 
Poles  and  Croats^  who  were  posted  here,  and  their  disordeilj 
flight  spread  terror  and  con&sion  among  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry.  At  this  moment  notice  was  brought  the  king,  that 
his  infantry  were  retreating  over  the  trenches,  and  also  that 
his  left  wing,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from  the  enemy's  cannon 
posted  at  the  windmills,  was  beginning  to  give  way.  With 
rapid  decision  he  committed  to  General  Horn  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy's  left,  while  he  flew,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of 
Steinbock,  to  repair  the  disorder  of  his  right  wing.  Hm  noble 
charger  bore  him  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  across  the 
trenches,  but  the  squadrons  that  followed  could  not  come  on 
with  the  same  speed,  and  only  a  few  horsemen,  among  ^om 
was  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  were  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  king.  He  rode  directly  to  the  place  where 
his  infantry  were  most  closely  pressed,  and  while  he  was  reeon- 
noitnng  the  enemy's  line  for  an  exposed  point  of  attack,  the- 
shortness  of  his  sight  unfortimately  led  him  toe  close  to  their 
ranks.  An  imperial  Gefreyter*,  remarking  that  every  one 
respectfully  made  way  for  him  as  he  rode  along,  immediately 
ordered  a  musketeer  to  take  aim  at  him.  "  Fire  at  him 
yonder,"  said  he,  "  that  must  be  a  man  of  consequence."  The 
soldier  fired,  and  the  king's  left  arm  was  shattemi.  At  that 
moment  his  squadron  came  hurrying  up,  and  a  confused  cry 

*  Qeireyter,  a  person  eztmpt  from  watching^  duty,  nearly  corresponding  to 
tDS  covponU, 
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of  '*  die  king  bleeds !  the  king  is  shot !  **  spread  terror  and 
consternation  through  all  the  ranks.  '*  It  is  nothing — ^tbllow 
me,"  cried  the  king,  collecting  his  vrhole  strength ;  but  over- 
come hj  pain,  and  nearly  fsdnting,  he  requested  the  Duke  of 
Lanenburg,  in  French,  to  lead  him  unobserved  out  of  the 
tamult  While  the  duke  proceeded  towards  the  right  unng 
m^  the  king,  making  a  long  circuit  to  keep  this  discouraging 
sight  from  the  disordered  in&ntty,  his  majestj  received  a 
second  shot  through  the  back,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
remaining  strength.  "  Brother,"  said  he,  with  a  dying  voice, 
"I  have  enough !  look  only  to  your  own  life."  At  the  same 
moment  he  fell  from  his  horse  pierced  by  several  more  shots; 
and  abandoned  by  all  his  attendants,  he  breathed  his  last 
amidst  the  plundering  hands  of  the  Croats.  His  charger, 
flying  without  its  rider,  and  covered  with  blood,  soon  made 
known  to  the  Swedish  cavalry  the  fell  of  their  king.  They 
mshed  madly  forward  to  rescue  his  sacred  remains  from  the  - 
hands  of  the  enemy.  A  murderous  conflict  ensued  over  ihe 
iK)dy,  till  his  mangled  remains  were  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
slain. 

The  mournful  tidings  soon  ran  through  the  Swedish  army ; 
but  instead  of  destroying  the  courage  of  these  brave  troops,  it 
but  excited  it  into  a  new,  a  wild,  and  consuming  flame.     Life 
had  lessened  in  value,  now  that  the  most  sacred  life  of  all  was 
gone ;  death  had  no  terrors  for  the  lowly  since  the  anointed 
head  was  not  spared.    With  the  fury  of  lions  the  Upland, 
Smaland,  Finland,  East  and  West  Gothland  regiments  rushed 
a  second  time  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which,  already 
making  but  feeble  resistance  to  General  Horn,  was  now  entirely 
beaten  from  the  fleld.    Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  gave 
to  the  bereaved  Swedes  a  noble  leader  in  his  own  person;  and 
the  spirit  of  Gustavus  led  his  victorious  squadrons  anew.    The 
left  wing  quickly  formed  again,  and  vigorously  pressed  the  right 
of  the  Tmpepalists.    The  artillery  at  the  windmills,  which  had 
maintained  so  murderous  a  fire  upon  the  Swedes,  was  captured 
and  turned  against  the  enemy.   The  centre,  also,  of  the  Swedish 
infiantry,  commanded  by  the  duke  and  Enyphausen,  advanced 
a  second  time  against  the  trenches,  which  they  successfully 
passed,  and  retook  the  battery  of  seven  cannons.    The  attack 
was  now  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  upon  the  heavy  bat- 
talions of  the    enemy's  centre ;    their   resistance   became 
gradually  less,  and  chance  conspired  with  Swedish  valour  to 
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complete  the  defeat.  The  imperial  powder- waggons  took  fire, 
and,  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  grenades  and  bombs  filled 
the  air.  The  enemy,  now  in  confusion,  thought  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear,  while  the  Swedish  brigades  pressed  them 
in  front.  Their  courage  began  to  fail  them.  Their  left  wing 
was  already  beaten,  their  right  wavering,  and  their  artillery 
in  the  enemy's  hands.  The  battle  seemed  to  be  almost  de- 
cided ;  another  moment  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  day, 
when  Pappenheim  appeared  on  the  field,  with  his  cuirassiers 
and  dragoons;  all  the  advantages  already  gained  were  lost, 
and  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  anew. 

The  order  which  recalled  that  general  to  Lutzen  had 
reached  him  in  Halle,  while  his  troops  were  still  plundering 
the  town.  It  was  impossible  to  collect  the  scattered  infantry 
with  that  rapidity,  which  the  urgency  of  the  order,  and  Pappen- 
heim *s  impatience  required.  Without  waiting  for  it,  therefore, 
he  ordered  eight  regiments  of  cavalry  to  mount ;  and  at  their 
head  he  galloped  at  full  speed  for  Lutzen,  to  share  in  the 
battle.  He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  flight  of  the 
imperial  right  wing,  which  Gustavus  Horn  was  driving  from 
the  field,  and  to  be  at  first  involved  in  their  rout.  But  m\k 
rapid  presence  of  mind  he  rallied  the  flying  troops,  and  led 
them  once  more  against  the  enemy.  Carried  away  by  his  ^d 
bravery,  and  impatient  to  encounter  the  king,  who  he  sup- 
posed was  at  the  head  of  this  wing,  he  burst  furiously  upon 
the  Swedish  ranks,  which,  exhausted  by  victory,  and  inferior 
in  numbers,  were,  after  a  noble  jesistance,  overpowered  by 
this  fresh  body  of  enemies.  Pappenheim*s  unexjpected  ap- 
pearance revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  the  Duke  of  Friedland  quickly  availed  himself  of  the 
favourable  moment  to  re-form  his  fine.  The  closely  serried 
battalions  of  the  Swedes  were,  after  a  tremendous  conflict, 
again  driven  across  the  trenches ;  and  the  battery,  which  had 
been  twice  lost,  again  rescued  from  their  hands.  The  whole 
yellow  regiment,  the  finest  of  all  that  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  dreadful  day,  lay  dead  on  the  field,  covering  the 
ground  almost  in  the  same  excellent  order  which,  when  sdive, 
they  maintained  with  such  unyielding  courage.  The  same  fate 
befel  another  regiment  of  Blues,  which  Count  Piccolomini 
attacked  with  the  imperial  cavalry,  and  cut  down  after  a  des- 
perate contest.  Seven  times  did  this  intrepid  general  renew 
the  attack ;  seven  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  he  him- 
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self  mts  pierced  "with  six  musket  trails ;  yet  be  would  not 
leave  the  field,  until  he  was  carried  along  in  the  general  rout 
of  the  whole  army.  Wallensteih  himself  was  seen  riding 
through  his  ranks  with  cool  intrepidity,  amidst  a  shower  of 
balls,  assisting  the  distressed,  encouraging  the  valiant  with 
praise,  and  the  wavering  by  his  fearful  glance.  Around  aiid 
close  by  him  his  men  were  Mling  thick,  and  his  own  mantle 
was  perforated  by  several  shots.  But  avenging  destiny  this 
day  protected  that  breast,  for  which  another  weapon  was 
reserved;  on  the  same  field  where  the  noble  Gustavus  ex- 
pired, Wallenstein  was  not  allowed  to  terminate  his  guilty 
career. 

Less  fortunate  was  Pappenheim,  the  Telamon  of  the  army, 
the  bravest  soldier  of  Austria  and  the  church.  An  ardent 
desire  to  encounter  the  king  in  person,  carried  this  daring 
leader  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he  thought  his 
noble  opponent  was  most  surely  to  be  met.  Gustavus  had 
also  expressed  a  wish  to  mee1;,his  brave  antagonist,  but  these 
hostile  wishes  remained  ungratified ;  death  first  brought  to- 
gether these  two  great  heroes.  Two  musket-balls  pierced  the 
breast  of  Pappenheim ;  and  his  men  forcibly  carried  him  from 
the  field.  While  they  were  conveying  him  to  the  rear,  a 
murmur  reached  him,  that  he  whom  he  had  sought,  lay 
dead  upon  the  plain.  When  the  truth  of  the  report  was  con- 
firmed to  him,  his  look  became  brighter,  his  dying  eye 
sparkled  with  a  last  gleam  of  joy.  •  "  Tell  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land,"  said  he,  **  that  I  lie  without  hope  of  life,  but  that  I 
die  happy,  since  I  know  that  the  implacable  enemy  of  my 
religion  has  fallen  on  the  same  day." 

With  Pappenheim,  the  good  fortune  of  the  Imperialists  de- 
parted.    The  cavalry  of  tbe  right  wing,  already  beaten,  and 
only  rallied  by  his  exertions,  no  sooner  missed  their  victorious 
leader,  than  tibey  gave  up  everything  for  lost,  and  abandoned 
the  field  of  batUe  in  spiritless  despair.     The  right  vdng  fell 
into  the  same  confusion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regi- 
ments, which  the  bravery  of  their  colonels  Gotas,  Terzky,  Col- 
leredo,  and  Piccolomini,  compelled  to  keep  their  ground. 
The  Swedish  infantry,  with  prompt  determination,  profited 
by  the  enemy's  confusion.     To  fill  up  the  gaps  which  death 
had  made  in  the  front  line,  they  formed  both  lines  into  one, 
and  with  it  made  the  final  and  decisive  charge.  A  third  time 
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tiiey  crossed  the  trencbes,  and  a  tbkd  time  tbej  ^oaptared  fte 
Vattery.  The  sun  was  setting  when  the  two  lises  closed. 
The  strife  grew  hotter  as  it  drew  to  an  end ;  the  last  efforts  of 
trtrength  were  mutaaUy  exerted,  and  skill  and  ootirage  did  thdr 
utmost  to  repair  in  these  predons  moments  the  fcstiiDe  of 
^  daj.  It  was  in  vain;  despair  endows  ereiy  one  with 
anpoiLuman  strength;  no  one  eaa  conquer,  no  one  ^ 
give  waj.  The  art  of  war  seemed  to  exhaust  its  powers  (m 
lOne  side,  only  to  unfold  some  new  and  untried  masterpiece  d 
•ddll  on  the  other.  Night  and  darkness  at  last  put  an  end  to 
l&e  fiffht,  b^(m  the  luiy  of  the  combatantB  was  es^usted; 
and  the  contest  only  ceased,  when  no  one  could  any  longer 
&aA  an  antagonist  Both  armies  separated,  as  if  by  tacit 
.agneemenft;  Ibe  trumpets  sounded,  and  eaeh  party  claiming 
itiie  Tictory,  quitted  4ihe  field. 

liie  artillery  en  lK>th  sides,  as  the  horses  could  not  be 
isimd,  remained  idl  ni^t  upon  the  field,  at  once  the  rewEud 
aokd  the  evidence  of  victory  ,to  him  who  shodid  bold  it 
Wallenstein,  in  his  haste  to  leave  hevprng  and  Saxony,  forgot 
te  remove  his  part.  Not  long  after  the  battle  was  ended,  Pap- 
penbeim^s  infantiy,  who  had  been  unable  to  follow  the  rapid 
movMQents  of  their  general,  and  who  amounted  to  six  regi- 
iMnts,  marched  on  the  field,  but  the  work  was  dcme.  A  i&n 
hours  eaiiier,  so  considerable  a  iremforeement  would  perhaps 
have  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Imperialists;  imd. 
even  now,  by  remaining  on  the  field,  they  might  have 
saved  the  duke*s  artillery,  and  made  a  prize  that  oi  the 
Swedes.  But  they  bad  received  no  orders  to  act ;  and,  un- 
certain as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle,  they  retired  to  Leipzig 
where  they  hoped  to  join  the  main  body. 

The  Duke  of  Friedland  bad  retreated  thither,  and  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  morrow  by  the  scattered  remains  of  bis  army, 
witbottt  artillery,  without  colours,  and  almost  without  arms. 
The  Duke  of  Weimar,  it  appears,   after  the  toils  of  this 
bloody  day,  allowed  the  Swedish  army  some  repose,  between 
Lutzen  and  Weissenfels,  near  enough  to  the  field  of  b&ttle 
to  oppose  any  attempt  the  enemy  might  make  to  recover  it. 
Of  the  two  armies,  more  than  9,000  men  lay  dead ;  a  stiW 
greater  number  were  wounded,  and  among  the  Imperial- 
ists, scarcely  a  man  escaped  from  the  field  uninjured.     The 
♦Btire  plain  from  Lutzen  to  the  Canal  was  strewed  with 
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tke  wounded,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Many  of  the  piinci- 
pd  nobiHtj  had  fiEdlen  on  both  sides.  Even  the  Abbot  of 
Fulda,  who  had  mingled  in  the  combat  as  a  spectator,  paid 
ki  his  emiositj  and  his  ill-timed  zeal  with  his  life.  Histoij 
m^  nothing  of  prisoners ;  a  further  proof  of  the  animosity  of 
die  combatants,  who  neither  gave  nor  took  quarter. 

Pappenheim  died  the  next  day  of  his  wounds  at  Lemzig ; 

ca  irreparable  loss  to  the  imperial  army,  which  this  brave 

iramor  had  so  often  led  on  to  victory,     llie  battle  of  Prague, 

vhere,  togetJier  with  Wallenstein,  he  was  present  as  colonel, 

was  the  beginning  of  his  heroic  career.   Dangerously  wounded » 

with  a  few  troops,  he  made  an  impetuous  attack  on  a  regiment 

of  the  enemy,  and  lay  £Dr  several  hours  mixed  with  the  dead 

upon  the  field,  beneatJi  the  weight  of  his  horse,  till  he  was 

dttoevered  by  some  of  his  own  men  in  plundering.    With  a 

anall  iansp  he  defeated,  in  three  different  engagements,  the 

rebels  in  V-pfex  Austria,  though  40,000  strong.    At  the  battle 

of  Lei^ig,  he  for  a  long  time  delayed  the  defeat  of  Tilly  by 

his  hravexy,  and  led  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  on  the  Elbe 

and  the  Ehine  to  victory.    The  wild  impetuous  fire  of  his 

temperament,  which  no  danger,  however  apparent,  could 

cool,  or  impossibilities  check,  made  him  the  most  powerful 

aim  of  the  imperial  force,  but  unfitted  him  for  acting  at  its 

head.     The  battle  of  Leipzig,  if  Tilly  may  be  believed,  was 

lost  through  his  rash  ardour.     At  the  destruction  of  Magde- 

boi^  his  hands  were  deeply  steeped  in  blood ;  war  rendered 

savage  and  ferodous  his  disposition,  which  had  been  cultivated 

by  youthful  studies  and  various  travels.  On  his  forehead,  two 

red  streaks,  like  swords,  were  perceptible,  with  which  nature 

had  marked  him  at  his  very  lurth.    Even  in  his  later  years, 

these  became  visible,  as  often  as  his  blood  was  stirred  by  pas- 

aiim  ;  and  superstition  easily  persuaded  itself,  that  the  fiiture 

destiny  of  the  man  was  thus  impressed  upon  the  forehead 

of  the  child.     As  a  faithful  servant  of  the  House  of  Austria, 

he  had  the  strongest  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  both  its  lines, 

but  he  did  not  survive  to  enjoy  the  most  brilliant  proof  of 

their  regard.      A  messenger  was  already  on  his  way  from 

Madrid,  bearing  to  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  when 

death  overtook  him  at  Leipzig. 

Though  Te  Deum,  in  all  Spanish  and  Austrian  lands,  was 
evaxg  in  honour  of  a  victory,  Wallenstein  himself,  by  the  haste 

B  2 
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\nth  ^hich  he  quitted  Leipzig,  and  soon  after  all  Saxony,  a^i 
hj  renouncing  his  original  design  of  fixing  there  his  iinnter 
quarters,  openly  confessed  his  defeat.  It  is  true  he  made  one 
more  feeble  attempt  to  dispute,  even  in  his  flight,  the  honour 
of  victory,  by  sending  out  his  Croats  next  morning  to  the 
field ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Swedish  army  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  immediately  dispersed  these  flying  bands,  and  Duke 
Bernard,  by  keeping  possession  of  the  field,  and  soon  after 
by  the  capture  of  Leipzig,  maintained  indisputably  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  victor. 

But  it  was  a  dear  conquest,  a  dearer  triumph!  It  was 
not-  till  the  fury  of  the  contest  was  over,  that  the  full 
weight  of  the  loss  sustained  was  felt,  and  the  shout  of 
triumph  died  away  into  a  silent  gloomy  despair.  He,  who 
had  led  them  to  the  charge,  returned  not  widi  them :  there 
he  lies  upon  the  field  which  he  had  won,  mingled  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  common  crowd.  After  a  long  and 
almost  fruitless  search,  the  corpse  of  the  king  was  disr 
covered,  not  far  from  the  great  stone,  which,  for  a  hundred 
years  before,  had  stood  between  Lutzen  and  the  Canal,  and 
which,  from  the  memorable  disaster  of  that  day,  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Stone  of  the  Swede.  Covered  with  blood 
and  wounds,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  trampled  beneath 
the  horses'  hoofs,  stripped  by  the  rude  hands  of  plunderers 
of  its  ornaments  and  clothes,  his  body  was  drawn  from  beneath 
a  heap  of  dead,  conveyed  to  Weissenfels,  and  there  delivered 
up  to  the  lamentations  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  last  embraces 
of  his  queen.  The  first  tribute  had  been  paid  to  revenge, 
and  blood  had  atoned  for  the  blood  of  the  monarch ;  but  now 
affection  assumes  its  rights,  and  tears  of  grief  must  flow  for 
the  man.  The  univeral  sorrow  absorbs  all  individual  woes. 
The  generals,  still  stupefied  by  the  unexpected  blow,  stood 
speechless  and  motionless  around  his  bier,  and  no  one  trusted 
himself  enough  to  contemplate  the  full  extent  of  their  loss. 

The  Emperor,  we  are  told  by  Khevenhuller,  showed  symp- 
toms of  deep,  and  apparently  sincere  feeling,  at  the  sight  of 
the  king's  doublet  stained  with  blood,  which  had  been  strip- 
ped from  him  during  the  battle,  and  carried  to  Vienna. 
"  Willingly,"  said  he,  "  would  I  have  granted  to  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  a  longer  life,  and  cL^e  return  to  his  kingdom, 
had  Germany  been  at  peace."  {But  when  a  trait,  which  Is 
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nothing  more  than  a  proof  of  a  yet  lingeiing  humauitj,  and 
vhich  a  mere  regard  to  appearances  and  even  self-love,  would 
have  extorted  from  the  most  insensible,  and  the  absence  of 
which  could  exist  only  in  the  most  inhuman  heart,  has,  by  a 
Eoman  Catholic  writer  of  modem  times  and  acknowledged 
merit,  been  made  the  subject  of  the  highest  eulogium,  and 
compared  with  the  magnanimous  tears  of  Alexander,  for  the 
fjEdl  of  Darius,  it  excites  our  distrust  of  the  other  virtues  of 
the  writer^s  hero,  and  what  is  still  worse,  of  his  own  ideas  of 
moral  dignity.  But  even  such  praise,  whatever  its  amount, 
is  much  for  one,  whose  memory  his  biographer  has  to  clear 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the  assassination  of  a 
king. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  strong  leaning  of 
mankind  to  the  marvellous,  would  leave  to  the  common 
course  of  nature  the  glory  of  ending  the  career  of  Gustavus 
AdoQ>hus.  The  death  of  so  formidable  a  rival  was  too 
important  an  event  for  the  Emperor,  not  to  excite  in  his 
bitter  opponent  a  ready  suspicion,  that  what  was  so  much, 
to  his  interests,  was  also  the  result  of  his  instigation.  For 
the  execution,  however,  of  this  dark  deed,  the  Emperor  would 
require  the  aid  of  a  foreign  arm,  and  this  it  was  generally 
believed  he  had  found  in  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Lauenburg.  The  rank  of  the  latter  permitted  him  a  free 
access  to  the  king's  person,  while  it  at  the  same  time  seemed 
to  place  him  above  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  deed.  This 
prince,  however,  was  in  fact  not  incapable  of  this  atrocity, 
and  he  had  moreover  sufficient  motives  for  its  commission. 

.  Francis  Albert,  the  youngest  of  four  sons  of  Francis  II., 
Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  related  by  the  mother's  side  to  the 
race  of  Vasa,  had,  in  his  early  years,  found  a  most  friendly 
reception  at  the  Swedish  court.  Some  offence  which  he  had 
committed  against  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  queen's  cham- 
ber, was,  it  is  said,  repaid  by  this  fiery  youth  with  a  box  on 
the  ear ;  which,  though  immediately  repented  of,  and  amply 
apologized  for,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  irreconcileable  hate 
in  the  vindictive  heart  of  the  duke.  Francis  Albert  subse- 
quently entered  the  imperial  service,  where  he  rose  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  and  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
Wallenstein,  and  condescended  to  be 'the  instrument  of  a 
secret  negociation  with  the   Saxon  court,  which  did  little 
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honour  to  Ms  rank.  Without  an^  sufficient  cause  beiog- 
assigned,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  Austrian  service,  and  ap 
peared  in  the  king's  camp  at  Nuremberg,  to  offer  his  services 
as  a  volunteer.  By  his  show  of  zeal  for  the  Protestfflit 
cause,  and  prepossessing  and  flattering  deportment,  he  gained 
the  heart  of  the  king,  who,  warned  in  vain  by  OxenstJefB* 
continued  to  lavish  his  favour  and  friendship  on  this  sus- 
picious new  comer.  The  battle  of  Lutzen  soon  followed,  in 
which  Francis  Albert,  like  an  evil  genius,  kept  close  tx}  tito 
king's  side  and  did  not  leave  him  till  he  fell.  He  owed,  iB 
was  thought,  his  own  safety  amidst  tiie  fire  of  the  enemy,  Ito 
a  green  sash  which  he  wore,  the  colour  of  the  Imperiafists. 
He  was  at  any  rate  the  first  to  convey  to  his  friend  Walleir- 
stein  the  intelligence  of  the  king's  death.  After  the  battle, 
lie  exchanged  the  Swedish  service  for  the  Saxon ;  and,  after 
the  murder  of  Wall  ens  tein,  being  charged  with  beings  an 
accomplice  of  that  general,  he  only  escaped  the  sword  of 
justice  by  abjuring  his  faith.  His  bat  appearance  in  life  was 
as  commander  of  an  imperial  army  in  Silesia,  where  he  died 
of  the  wounds  he  had  received  before  Schweidnitz.  It 
requires  some  effort  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  a  man, 
who  had  run  through  a  career  like  this,  of  the  act  charged 
against  him;  but,  however  great  may  be  the  moral  and 
physical  possibility  of  his  committing  such  a  crime,  it  must 
still  be  allowed  that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  for  imput- 
ing it  to  him.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  it  is  well  known,  exposed 
himself  to  danger,  like  the  meanest  Soldier  in  his  army,  and 
where  diousands  fell,  he,  too,  might  naturally  meet  his  death. 
How  it  reached  him,  remains  indeed  buried  in'mysteiy; 
but  here,  more  than  anywhere,  does  the  maxim  apply,  that 
where  the  ordinary  course  of  things  is  fully  sufficient  ix^ 
account  for  the  fact,  the  honour  of  human  nature  ought  not 
(to  be  stained  by  any  suspicion  of  moral  atrocity. 

But  by  whatever  hand  he  fell,  his  extraordinary  destiny 
must  appear  a  great  interposition  of  Providence.  Histowy, 
too  often  confined  to  the  ungratefiil  task  of  analyzing  t£e 
uniform  play  of  human  passions,  is  occasionally  rewarded  hf 
the  appearance  ot  events,  which  strike  like  a  hand  imm 
heaven,  into  the  nicely  adjusted'  machinery  of  human  ptans* 
and  carry  the  contemplative  mind  to  a  higher  order  of  iMngB. 
Of  this  kind,  is  the  sudden  retirement  of  Gustavus  Adolphva 
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from  the  scene ; — ^stopping  for  a  time  the  ^hole  movement  of 
ih.e  political  machine,  and  disappointing  all  the  calculatioQa 
of  human  prudence.  Yesterday,  the  veiy  soul,  the  great  and 
snimating  principle  of  his  own  creation ;  to  day,  struck  war 
jatiably  to  the  ground  in  the  rery  midst  of  his  eagle  flight; 
imdmely  torn  from  a  whole  world  of  great  designs,  and  from 
&e  ripening  harvest  of  his  expectations,  he  left  his  bereaved 
party  disconsolate ;  and  the  proud  edifice  of  his  past  greatness 
sunk  into  ruins.  The  Protestant  party  had  identified  its  hopes 
with  it&  invincible  leader,  and  scarcely  can  it  now  separate  them 
from  him ;  with  him,  they  now  fear  all  good  fortune  is  buried. 
But  it  was  no  longer  the  benefactor  of  Germany  who  fell  at 
Lutzen :  the  beneficent  part  of  his  career,"  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  already  terminated ;  and  now  the  greatest  service  which 
he  could  render  to  the  liberties  of  Germany  was — to  die. 
The  all-engrossing  power  of  an  individual  was  at  an  end,  but 
many  came  forward  to  essay  their  strength ;  the  equivocal 
assistance  of  an  over-powerful  protector,  gave  place  to  a  mors 
noble  self-exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Estates;  and  those  who 
were  formerly  the  mere  instruments  of  his  aggrandizement, 
now  began  to  work  for  themselves.  They  now  looked  to  their 
swn  exertions  for  the  emancipation,  which  could  not  be  re- 
ceived without  danger  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty ;  and  the 
Swedish  power,  now  incapable  of  sinking  into  the  oppressor, 
iras  henceforth  restricted  to  the  more  modest  part  of  an  ally. 
The  ambition  of  the  Swedish  monarch  aspired  unques- 
tionably to  establish  a  power  within  Germany,  and  to 
attain  a  firm  footing  in  the  centre  of  the  empire^  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  Estates.  His 
aim  was  the  imperial  crown;  and  thisdignity,  supported 
by  his  power,  and  maintained  by  his  energy  and  activity, 
would  in  his  hands  be  liable  to  more  abuse-  than  had 
ever  been  feared  from  the  House  of  Austria.  Bom  in  t^ 
foreign  country,  educated  in  the  maxims  of  arbitraiy  power, 
and  by  principles  and  enthusiasm  a  determined  enemy 
to  Popery,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
constitution  of  the  German  States,  or  to  respect  their  liber- 
ties. The  coercive  homage  which  Augsburg,  wi^h  many 
other  cities,  was  forced  to  pay  to  the  Swedish  crown,  besp<^e 
the  conqueror,  rather  than  the  protector  of  the  empire;  and 
this  town,  prouder  of  the  title  of  a  royal  city,  than  of  the 
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higher  dignity  of  the  freedom  of  the  empire,  flattered  itself 
with  the  anticipation  of  hecoming  the  capital  of  his  future 
kingdom.     His  ill-disguised  attempts  upon  the  Electorate  of 
Mentz,  which  he  first  intended  to  hestow  upon  the  Elector  of 
Brandenhurg,  as  the  dower  of  his  daughter  Christina,  and 
afterwards  destined  for  his  chancellor  and  friend  Oxenstiem, 
evinced  plainly  what  liherties  he  was  disposed  to  take  with 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.     His  allies,  the  Protestant 
princes,  had  claims  on  his  gratitude,  which  could  he  satisfied 
only  at  the  expense  of  their  Eoman  Catholic  neighhours,  and 
particularly  of  the  immediate  Ecclesiastical  Chapters  ;  and  it 
seems  probahle  a  plan  was  early  formed  for  dividing  the  con- 
quered provinces,  (after  the  precedent  of  the  barbarian  hordes 
who  overran  tlie  German  empire,)  as  a  common  spoil,  among 
the  German  and  Swedish  confederates.     In  his  treatment  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  he  entirely  belied  the  magnanimity  of 
the  hero,  and  forgot  the  sacred  character  of  a  protector.    The 
Palatinajte  was  in  his  hands,  and  the  obligations  both   of 
justice  and  honour  demanded  its  full  and  immediate  restor- 
ation to  the  legitimate  sovereign.      But,  by  a  subtlety  un- 
worthy of  a  great  mind,  and  disgraceful  to  the  honourable 
title  of  protector  of  the  oppressed,  he  eluded  that  obligation. 
He  treated  the  Palatinate  as  a  conquest  wrested  from  the 
enemy,  and  thought  that  this  oircumstance  gave  him  a  right 
to  deal  with  it  as  he  pleased.      He  surrendered  it  to  the 
Elector  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  debt ;  and  that,  too,  as  a  Swedish 
fief,  fettered  by  conditions  which  diminished  half  its  value, 
and  degraded  this  unfortunate  prince  into  a  humble  vassal  of 
Sweden.     One  of  these  conditions  obliged  the  Elector,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  furnish,  along  \vith  the  other 
princes,  his  contribution  towards  the   maintenance  of  the 
Swedish  army,  a  condition  which  plainly  indicates  the  fate 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  king, 
awaited  Germany.     His  sudden  disappearance  secured  the 
liberties  of  Germany,   and  saved  his  reputation,  while  it 
probably  spared  him  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  own  allies 
in  arms  against  him,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories  torn 
from  him  by  a  disadvantageous  peace.     Saxony  was  already 
disposed  to  abandon  him,  Denmark  viewed  his  success  with 
alarm  and  jealousy ;  and  even  France,  the  firmest  and  most 
potent  of  his  allies,  terrified  at  the  rapid  growth  of  his  power, 
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and  the  imperious  tone  which  he  assnme4>  looked  around  at 
the  very  moment  he  past  the  Lech,  for  foreign  alliances,  in 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Goths,  and  restore  to 
Europe  the  balance  of  power. 


BOOK  IV. 

The  weak  bond  of  union,  by  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  con- 
tinued to  hold  together  the  Protestant  members  of  the  empire, 
was  dissolved  by  his  death:  the  allies  were  now  again  at 
liberty,  and  their  alliance,  to  last,  must  be  formed  anew.  By 
the  former  event,  if  unremedied,  they  would  lose  all  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  at  the  cost  of  so  much  bloodshed, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  inevitable  danger  of  becoming 
one  after  the  other  the  prey  of  an  enemy,  whom,  by  their 
union  alone,  they  had  been  able  to  oppose  and  to  master. 
Neither  Sweden,  nor  any  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  was 
singly  a  match  with  the  Emperor  and  the  League ;  and,  by 
seekuig  a  peace  under  the  present  sta,te  of  things,  they  would 
necessarily  be  obliged  to  receive  laws  from  the  enemy.  Union 
was,  therefore,  equally  indispensable,  either  for  concluding  a 
peace  or  continuing  the  war.  But  a  peace,  sought  under  the 
present  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  allied  powers.  With  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
enemy  had  formed  new  hopes ;  and  however  gloomy  might  be 
the  situation  of  his  affairs  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  still 
the  death  of  his  dreaded  rival  was  an  event  too  disastrous  to 
the  allies,  and  too  favourable  for  the  Emperor,  not  to  justify 
him  in  entertaining  the  most  brilliant  expectations,  and  not 
to  encourage  him  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Its  inevit- 
able consequence,  for  the  moment  at  least,  must  be  want  of 
union  among  the  allies,  and  what  might  not  the  Emperor  and 
the  League  gain  from  such  a  division  of  their  enemies  ?  He 
was  not  likely  to  sacrifice  such  prospects,  as  the  present  turn 
of  affiiirs  held  out  to  him,  for  any  peace,  not  highly  beneficial 
to  himself;  and  such  a  peace  the  allies  would  not  be  disposed 
to  accept.    They  naturally  determined,  therefore,  to  continue 
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the  \mr,  and  for  this  purpose,  the  maintenance  of  tlie  existSng 
union  Tiras  acknowledged  to  bo  indispensable. 

But  how  was  this  union  to  be  renewed?  and  whence  were 
to  be  derived  the  necessary  means  for  continuing  the  war.  It 
was  not  the  power  of  Sweden,  but  the  talents  and  personal 
influence  of  its  late  king,  which  had  given  him  so  overwhelm- 
ing an  influence  iu  Germany,  so  great  a  command  over  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  even  he  had  innumerable  difficulties  to  over- 
come, before  he  could  establish  among  the  states  even  a  weak 
and  wavering  alliance.  With  his  death  vanished  all,  which 
his  personal  qualities  alone  had  rendered  practicable;  and 
the  mutual  obligation  of  the  states  seemed  to  cease  with  the 
hopes  on  which  it  had  been  founded.  Several  impatientijf 
threw  off  the  yoke  which  had  always  been  irksome ;  othacs 
hastened  to  seize  the  helm  which  they  had  unwillingly  sewi 
in  the  hands  of  Gustavus,  but  which,  during  his  lifetime, 
they  did  not  dare  to  dispute  with  him.  Some  were  tempted, 
by  the  seductive  promises  of  the  Emperor,  to  abandon  ihe 
alliance ;  others,  oppressed  by  the  heavy  burdens  of  a  four- 
teen years*  war,  longed  for  the  repose  of  peace,  upon  any  con- 
ditions, however  ruinous.  The  generals  of  the  army,  partly 
German  princes,  acknowledged  no  common  head,  and  no  one 
would  stoop  to  receive  orders  from  another.  Unanimity 
vanished  alike  from  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  and  their  com- 
mon weal  was  threatened  with  ruin,  by  the  *  spirit  of  dis- 
union. 

Gustavus  had  left  no  male  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden : 
his  daughter  Christina,  then  six  years  old,  was  the  natural 
heir.  The  unavoidable  weakness  of  a  regency,  suited  ill  with 
tiiat  energy  and  resolution,  which  Sweden  would  be  called 
npon  to  display  in  this  trying  conjuncture.  The  wide  reach- 
ing mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  raised  this  unimportant, 
Mid  hitherto  unknown  kingdom,  to  a  rank  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  which  it  could  not  retain  without  the  fortune  and 
genius  of  its  author,  and  from  which  it  could  not  recede,  withont 
ft  humiliating  confession  of  weakness.  Though  the  German 
war  had  been  conducted  chiefly  on  the  resources  of  Germany, 
yet  even  the  small  contribution  of  men  and  money,  which 
Sweden  furnished,  had  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  finances  of  that 
poor  kingdom,  and  the  peasantry  groaned  beneath  the  impost!^ 
neeessarily  laid  upon  them. ,  The  plunder  gained  in  Germany 
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fturiched  only  a  few  iBdivichials,  among  the  nobles  and  the 
soldiers,  while  Sweden  itself  remained  poor  as  before.  For 
a  time,  it  is  true,  the  national  gloiy  reconciled  the  subject 
to  these  burdens,  and  the  soma  exacted,' seemed  but  as  a 
locua  placed  at  interest,  in  the  fortunate  hand  of  Oustayus 
AdolphuSj  to  be  richly  repaid  by  the  grateful  monarch 
at  l^e  conclusion  of  a  glorious  peace.  But  with  the  king's 
death  this  hope  vanished,  and  the  deluded  people  now  louSy 
demanded  relief  from  their  burdens. 

But  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  still  lived  in  the  men 
to  whom  he  had  confided  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
However  di^eadful  to  them,  and  unexpected,  was  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death,  it  did  not  deprive  them  of  their  manly 
courage ;  and  the  spirit  of  ancient  Bome,  under  the  invasion 
of  Brennus  and  Hannibal,  animated  this  noble  assembly.  The 
greater  the  price,  at  which  these  hard-gained  advantages  had 
been  purchased,  the  less  readily  could  they  reconcile  themselve. . 
to  renounce  them :  not  unrevenged  was  a  king  to  be  sacrificed. 
Called  on  to*  choose  between  a  doubtful  and  exhausting  war, 
and  a  profitable  but  disgraceful  peace,  the  Swedish  council  of 
state  boldly  espoused  the  side  of  danger  and  honour ;  and 
with  agreeable  surprise,  men  beheld  this  venerable  senate 
acting  with  all  the  energf  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Sur 
rounded  with  watchful  enemies,  both  mthin  and  without,  and 
threatened  on  every  side  with  danger,  they  armed  themselves 
against  them  all,  with  equal  prudence  and  heroism,  and 
laboured  to  extend  their  kingdom,  even  at  the  moment  when 
they  had  to  struggle  for  its  existence. 

The  decease  of  the  king,  and  the  minority  of  his  daughter 
Christina,  renewed  the  claims  of  Poland  to  the  Swedish  throne  ; 
aud  King  Ladislaus,  the  son  of  Sigismund,  spared  no  intrigues 
«  to  gain  a  party  in  Sweden.  On  this  ground,  the  regency  lost 
no  time  in  proclaiming  the  young  queen,  and  arranging  the 
administration  of  the  regency.  All  tSie  officers  of  the  kingdom 
were  summoned  to  do  ^mage  to  their  new  princess ;  all  cor- 
respondence with  Poland  prohibited,  and  the  edicts  of  previouB 
monarchs  against  the  heirs  of  Sigismund,  confirmed  by  a 
solemn  act  of  the  nation.  The  cdliauce  with  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy  was  carefully  renewed,  in  order,  by  the  arms  of  this 
prince,  to  keep  the  hostile  Poles  in  check.  The  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  put  an  end  to  the  jealousy  of  Den* 
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mark,  and  removed  the  grounds  of  alarm  which  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  good  understandmg  between  the  two  states.  The 
representations  by  which  the  enemy  sought  to  stir  up  Chris- 
tian IV.  against  Sweden  were  no  longer  listened  to ;  and  the 
strong  wish  the  Danish  monarch  entertained  for  the  liiar- 
riage  of ,  his  son  Ulrick  with  the  young  princess,  combined, 
wi&  the  dictates  of  a  sounder  policy,  to  incline  him  to  a  neu* 
trality.  At  the  same  time,  England,  Holland,  and  France 
came  forward  with  the  gratifying  assurances  to  the  regency  of 
continued  friendship  and  support,  and  encouraged  them,  with 
one  voice,  to  prosecute  with  activity  the  war,  which  hitherto 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  glory.  Whatever  reason 
France  might  have  to  congratulate  itself  on  tbe  death  of  the 
Swedish  conqueror,  it  was  as  fiilly  sensible  of  the  expediency 
of  maintaining  the  alliance  with  Sweden.  Without  exposing 
itself  to  great  danger,  it  could  not  allow  the  power  of  Sweden 
to  sink  in  Germany.  Want  of  resources  of  its  own,  would 
either  drive  Sweden  to  conclude  a  hasty  and  disadvantageous 
peace  with  Austria,  and  then  all  the  past  efforts  to  lower 
the  ascendancy  of  this  dangerous  power  would  be  thrown 
away ;  or  necessity  and  despair  would  drive  the  armies  to  ex- 
tort from  the  Roman  Catholic  states  the  means  of  support,  and 
France  would  then  be  regarded  as  the  betrayer  of  tiiose  very 
states,  who  had  placed  themselves  under  her  powerful  protec- 
tion. Tbe  death  of  Gustavus,  far  from  breaking  up  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Sweden,  had  only  rendered  it 
more  necessary  for  both,  and  more  profitable  for  France. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  since  he  was  dead  who  had  stretched 
his  protecting  arm  over  Germany,  and  guarded  its  frontiers 
against  the  encroaching  designs  of  France,  could  the  latter 
safely  pursue  its  designs  upon  Alsace,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
sell  its.  aid  to  the  German  Protestants  at  a  dearer  rate. 

Strengthened  by  these  alliances,  secured  in  its  interior, 
and  defended  from  without  by  strong  frontier  garrisons  and 
fleets,  the  regency  did  not  delay  an  instant  to  continue  a  war, 
by  which  Sweden  had  little  of  its  own  to  lose,  while,  if  success 
attended  its  arms,  one  or  more  of  the  German  provinces 
might  be  won,  either  as  a  conquest,  or  indemnification  of  its 
expenses.  Secure  amidst  its  seas,  Sweden,  even  if  driven  out 
of  Germany,  would  scarcely  be  exposed  to  greater  peril,  than 
if  it  voluntarily  retired  from  the  contest,  while  Uie  former 
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measure  was  as  honourable,  as  the  latter  was  disgraceful* 
The  more  boldness  the  regency  displayed*  the  more  con- 
fidence would  they  inspire  among  their  confederates,  the 
more  respect  among  their  enemies,  and  the  more  favourable 
conditions  might  they  anticipate  in  the  event  of  peace.  If 
they  found  themselves  too  weak  to  execute  the  wide-ranging 
projects  of  Gustavus,  they  at  least  owed  it  to  this  lofty  model 
to  do  their  utmost,  and  to  yield  to  no  difficulty  short  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  Alas,  that  motives  of  self-interest  had  too 
great  a  share  in  this  noble  determination,  to  demand  our  un- 
qualified  admiration !  For  those  who  had  nothing  themselves 
to  suffer  from  the  calamities  of  war,  but  were  rather  to  be 
enriched  by  it,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  reselve  upon  its  con- 
tinuation ;  for  the  German  empire  was,  in  the  end,  to 
defray  the  expenses ;  and  the  provinces  on  which  they 
reckoned,  would  be  cheaply  purchased  with  the  few  troops 
they  sacrificed  to  them,  and  with  the  generals  who  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  armies,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
Germans,  and  with  the  honourable  superintendence  of  all  the 
operations,  both  military  and  political. 

But  this  superintendence  was  irreconcileable  with  the 
distance  of  the  Swedish  regency  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
with  the  slowness  which  necessarily  accompanies  all  the  move- 
ments of  a  council. 

To  one  comprehensive  mind  must  be  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  Swedish  interests  in  Germany,  and  with  full  powers  to 
determine  at  discretion  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  the 
necessary  alliances,  and  the  requisite  levies.  With  dictatorial 
power,  and  with  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown  which  he 
was  to  represent,  must  this  important  magistrate  be  invested, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  dignity,  to  enforce  united  and  com- 
bined operations,  to  give  effect  to  his  orders,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  monarch  whom  he  succeeded.  Such  a  man 
was  found  in  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  the  first  minister, 
and  what  is  more,  the  firiend  of  the  deceased  king,  who,  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secrets  of  his  master,  versed  in  the 
politics  of  Germany,  and  in  the  relations  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  was  unquestionably  the  fittest  instrument  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  their  full  extent. 

Oxenstiem  was  on  his  way  to  Upper  Germany,  in  order  to 
assemble  the  four  Upper  Circles,  when  the  news  of  the  king's 
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detth  reached  him  at  Haaau.  This  was  a  heavy  blow« 
botioi  to  the  friend  and  the  statesman.  Sweden,  indeed,  had 
lost  hut  a  king,  Germanj  a  protector;  hut  Oxenstiem,  the 
antiior  of  his  fortones,  the  friend  of  his  goal,  and  the  ohjeet 
of  his  admiratkm.  Though  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the 
general  loss,  he  was  the  £rGrt  who  hy  his  energy  rose  fnom 
the  blow,  and  the  only  one  quaMed  to  repair  it.  Hk 
penetrating  glance  foresaw  all  the  obstacles  whibh  would 
oppose  the  executieoi  of  his  plans,  the  discouragement  of  the 
estates,  l^e  intrigues  of  hostile  courts,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
confederacy,  tJie  jealomy  of  the  leaders,  and  the  dislike  of 
princes  of  the  empire  to  submit  to  foreign  authority.  But 
even  this  deep  insight  into  the  existing  state  of  things, 
9ihich  revealed  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil,  showed  hSm 
also  the  means  by  whioh  it  might  be  everoome.  It  ms 
essential  to  roTive  the  drooping  courage  of  the  weaker  states, 
to  meet  the  secret  machinations  of  the  enemy,  to  allay  the 
Jealousy  of  the  more  powerful  allies,  to  rouse  thefriencDy 
powers,  and  France  in  particular,  to  active  assistance;  hxA 
above  all,  to  repair  the  ruined  edifice  of  the  German  alliaDce, 
and  to  reunite  the  scattered  strength  of  the  party  by  a  close 
and  permanent  bond  of  union.  The  dismay  which  the  loss 
of  their  leader  occasioned  the  German  Protestants,  m^ht 
as  readily  dispose  them  to  a  closer  alliance  with  Sweden,  m 
to  a  hasty  peace  with  tiie  Emperor ;  and  it  depended  entirely 
upon  the  course  pursued,  which  of  these  alternatives  they 
would  adopt.  Every  thing  might  be  lost  by  the  sli^test 
sign  of  despondency ;  nothing,  but  the  confidence  which 
Sweden  showed  in  herself,  could  kindle  among  the  GermaBS 
a  similar  feeling  of  self-confidence.  All  the  attempts  of 
Austria,  to  detach  these  princes  from  the  Swedish  allianoe, 
would  be  unavailing,  the  moment  their  eyes  became  opened 
to  their  true  interests,  and  they  were  instigated  to  a  public 
smd  formal  breach  with  the  Emperor. 

Before  these  measures  oould  be  taken,  and  the  necessary 
points  settled  between  the  regencj  and  their  minister,  a  pre- 
cious opportunity  of  action  would,  it  is  true,  be  lost  to  the 
Swedish  army,  of  which  the  enemy  would  be  sure  to  take  the 
utmost  advantage.  It  was,  in  short,  in  the  power  of  the  * 
Emperor  totally  to  ruin  the  Swedish  interest  in  Germany, 
«nd  to  this  he  was  actually  invited  by  the  prudent  councils  4^ 
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the  Bake  of  Friedland.  Wallenstein  advised  him  to  pro- 
daim  an  universal  amnestj,  and  to  meet  the  Protestant  states 
;^th  favourable  conditions.  In  the  first  consternation  pro- 
duced by  the  fall  of  Gufitavos  Adodphus,  such  a  declaration 
i^fittld  have  had  the  most  powerful  effects,  and  probably  would 
have  brought  the  wsvering  states  back  to  their  allegiance. 
Bat  blinded  l^  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune,  and  in- 
teuated  by  Spanish  counsels,  he  anticipated  a  more  brilliant 
issue  from  war,  and,  mstead  of  listening  to  these  propositions 
«f  an  accommodation,  he  hastened  to  augment  his  forces. 
19pain,  enriched  by  the  grant  of  the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  which  the  pope  confirmed,  sent  him  considerable 
supplies,  negociated  for  him  at  the  Saxon  court,  and  hastily 
levied  troops  for  him  in  Italy  to  be  employed  in  Germany. 
l%e  Elector  of  Bavaria  also  considerably  increased  his  mili- 
tary force ;  and  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine did  not  permit  him  to  remain  inactive  in  this  favourable 
^(^ange  of  fortcme.  But  while  the  enemy  were  thus  busy  to 
profit  by  the  disaster  of  Sweden,  Oxenstiem  was  diligent  to 
anrert  its  most  fatal  consequences.  — 17 

Less  apprehensive  of  open  enemies,  than  of  the  jealousy  of/ 
the  friendly  powers,  he  left  Upper  Germany,  which  he  had 
secured  by  conquests  and  alliances,  and  set  out  in  person  to 
prevent  a  total  defection  of  the  Lower  German  states,  or,  what 
wvuld  have  been  almost  equally  ruinous  to  Sweden,  a  private 
altiance  among  themselves.     (Mended  at  the  boldness  with 
vliich  the  duncelkr  assumed  the  direction  of  afiairs,  and  in- 
wardly exasperated  at  the  thought  of  being  dictated  to  by  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  again  meditated  a 
dangerous  separation  from  Sweden ;  and  the  only  question  in 
his  mind  was,  whether  he  should  make  full  terms  with  the 
Emperor,  or  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  and 
form  a  third  party  in  Germany.     Similar  ideas  were  cherished 
by  Duke  Uhic  of  Brunswick,  who,  indeed,   showed  them 
openly  enough  by  forbidding  the   Swedes  from  recruiting 
within  his  dominions,  and  inviting  the  Lower  Saxon  states  to 
Lunebuf  g,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  confederacy  among 
themselves.     The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  jealous  of  the  in- 
'fiuence  which  Saxony  was  likely  to  attain  in  Lower  Germany, 
alone  manifested  any  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Swedish 
throne,  which,  in  thought,  he  already  destined  for  his  son. 
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At  the  court  of  Saxony,  Oxenstiem  was  no  doubt  honourably  re- 
ceived; but,  notwithstanding  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  empty  promises  of  continued  friendship  were 
all  which  he  could  obtain.  With  the  Duke  of  Brun^ick  he 
was  more  successful,  for  with  him  he  ventured  to  assume  & 
bolder  tone.  Sweden  was  at  the  time  in  possession  of 
the  See  of  Magdeburg,  the  bishop  of  which  had  the  power  of 
assembling  the  Lower  Saxon  circle.  The  chancellor  now  as* 
sorted  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  by  this  spirited  proceeding, 
put  a  stop  for  the  present  to  this  dangerous  assembly  designed 
by  the  duke.  The  main  object,  however,  of  his  present 
journey  and  of  his  future  endeavours,  a  general  confederacy 
of  the  Protestants,  miscarried  entirely,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with'  some  unsteady  alliances  in  the  Saxon 
circles,  and  with  the  weaker  assistance  of  Upper  Ger- 
many. 

As  the  Bavarians  were  too  powerful  on  the  Danube,  the 
assembly  of  the  four  Upper  Circles,  which  should  have  been 
held  at  Ulm,  was  removed  to  Heilbronn,  where  deputies  of 
more  than  twelve  cities  of  the  empire,  with  a  brilliant  crowd 
of  doctors,  counts,  and  princes,  attended.  The  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers  likewise,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  attended 
this  Congress,  at  which  Oxenstiem  appeared  in  person,  with 
all  the  splendour  of  the  crown  whose  representative  he  was. 
He  himself  opened  the  proceedings,  and  conducted  the  de- 
liberations. After  receiving  from  all  the  assembled  estates 
assurances  of  unshaken  fidelity,  perseverance,  and  unity,  he 
required  of  them  solemnly  and  formally  to  declare  the  Emperor 
and  the  league  as  enemies.  But  desirable  as  it  was  for  Swe- 
den to  exasperate  the  ill-feeling  between  the  emperor  and  the 
estates  into  a  formal  rupture,  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  equally  indisposed  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  reconci- 
liation, by  so  decided  a  step,  and  to  place  themselves  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  They  maintained,  that  any 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  useless  and  superfluous,  where 
the  act  would  speak  for  itself,  and  their  firmness  on  this  point 
silenced  at  last  the  chancellor.  Warmer  disputes  arose  on 
the  third  and  principal  article  of  the  treaty,  concering  the 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war,  and  the  quota  which  the  several 
states  ought  to  furnish  for  the  support  of  the  army.  Oxen- 
6tiem*s  maxim,  to  throw  as  much  as  possible  of  the  common 
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burden  on  the  states,  did  not  suit  very  well  with  their 
determination  to  give  as  little  as  possible.  The  Swedish 
chancellor  now  experienced,  what  had  been  felt  bj  thirty 
emperors  before  him,  to  their  cost,  that  of  all  difficult  un* 
dertakings,  the  most  difficult  was  to  extort  money  from  the 
Germans.  Instead  of  granting  the  necessary  sums  for  the 
new  armies  to  be  raised,  they  eloquently  dwelt  upon  the  cala- 
mities which  had  befallen  iJie  former,  and  demanded  relief 
from  the  old  burdens,  when  they  were  required  to  submit  to 
new.  The  irritation  which  the  chancellor's  demand  for 
money  raised  among  the  states,  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  outrages  committed  by  the  troops,  in  their 
marches  and  quarters,  were  dwelt  upon  with  a  startling  mi- 
nuteness and  truth. 

In  the  service  of  two  absolute  monarchs,  Oxenstiem  had 
but  little  opportimity  to  become  accustomed  to  the  formalities 
cmd  cautious  proceedings  of  republican  deliberations,  or  to 
bear  opposition  with  patience.  Eeady  to  act,  the  instant  the 
necessity  of  action  was  apparent,  and  inflexible  in  his  resolu- 
tion, when  he  had  once  taken  it,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  inconsistency  of  most  men,  who,  while  they  desire  the 
end,  are  yet  averse  to  the  means.  Prompt  and  impetuous  by 
nature,  he  was  so  on  this  occasion  from  principle  ;  for  every 
thing  depended  on  concealing  the  weakness  of  Sweden,  imder 
a  Ann  and  confident  speech,  and  by  assuming  the  tone  of  a 
lawgiver,  really  to  become  so.  It  was  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  if,  amidst  these  interminable  discussions  with 
German  doctors  and  deputies,  he  was  entirely  out  of  his 
sphere,  and  if  the  inconstancy,  which  distinguishes  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Germans  in  their  public  deliberations,  had  driven 
him  almost  to  despair.  Without  respecting  a  custom,  to 
which  even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emperors  had  been 
obliged  to  conform,  he  rejected  all  written  deliberations, 
which  suited  so  well  with  the  national  slowness  of  resolve. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  ten  days  could  be  spent  in  debat 
ing  a  measure,  which  with  himself  was  decided  upon  its  bare 
suggestion.  Harshly,  however,  as  he  treated  the  States,  he 
found  them  ready  enough  to  assent  to  his  fourth  motion, 
which  concerned  himself.  When  he  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  head  and  a  director  to  the  new  confederation,  that 
honour  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Sweden,  and  he  himself 
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tPB&  humbly  requested  to  give  to  ihd  common  eaoso  the  heii9- 
f  t  of  hie  efdighteBod  expeneace,  and  to  take  t^pon  himseH 
ibe  harden  of  the  supreme  comnumd.  But  in  order  to  pte^ 
Tent  his  abusing  the  great  powers  thus  conferred  up(»  faim^  it 
Has  proposed^  not  without  French  influeiM^e,  toappoint  a  moota^ 
«f  overseers,  in  hct,  under  the  naasie  of  assistants,  to  eontrel 
the  expenditure  of  the  common  treasure,  and  to  consuh  mth 
him  as  to  the-  teyies,  marches,  and  %uarterings  of  the  troops. 
Oxenstiem  long  avd  strenuously  resisted  this  Mmitstioa  of 
his  auttiority,  which  couM  not  fisdl  to  trammel  him  in  the  eace- 
cution  of  eve^  enterprise  mqtMng  p«>mptitude  or  8ee>«7. 
and  at  la&t  succeeded,  with  dafiieulty,  in  obtauung  so  far  a  mo- 
d^cation  of  it,  that  his  management  in  a£&irs  of  war  was  to 
be  uncontrolled.  The  chancellor  finally  approached  the  di^- 
eate  point  of  the  indemnification  which  Sweden  was  to  expect, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  firom  the  gratitude  of  th«  allksi 
and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  Pomecania,  the  maiB 
object  of  Sweden,  would  be  assigned  to<  her,  and  that  he 
would  obtain  from,  the  proTinces,  assurances  of  effeetual  eor 
operation  in  its  acquisition.  But  he  could  obtain  nothing 
more  than  a  \agae  assurance,  that  in  a  general  peace 
the  interests  of  all  parties  would  be  attended  to.  That  on 
this  point,  the  caution  of  the  estates  was  not  owing  to  any 
regard  for  the  constitution  oi  the  empire,  became  manifest 
from  the  liberality  they  evinced  towards  the  chaDcelloF^  at 
the  expense  of  the  free  cities  of  the  empire.  They  were 
ready  to  grant  him  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz,  (which  he  ab- 
ready  held  as  a  conquest,)  and  only  with  difficulty  did  liie 
French  ambassador  succeed  in  preventing  a  step,  which  was 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  disgracefdl.  Though  on  the  whole,  the 
result  of  the  e(mgre6s  had  Mien  far  short  of  Oxesstiem's 
expectations,  he  had  at  least  gained  for  himself  and  his 
erown  his  main  object,  namely,  the  direction  of  the  whole 
confederacy;  he  had  allso  sueceeded  in  strengthening  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  four  upper  circles,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  states  a  yearly  contribution  of  two  m&- 
lions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  for  the  maintenance  of  Ite 
antiy. 

These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  States,  demaadsd 
some  return  from  Sweden.  A  few  weeks  after  l^e  death  ef 
Chistttvus  Adolphus,  sorrow  ended  the  (kys  of  the  u]if(H?tiuiate 


Elector  Palatine.  For  eight  montlis  ke  heA  swell  3d  tlie  pemp 
of  his  protector's  court,  and  expended  on  it  the  small  renudii- 
der  of  his  p&trimonj.  He  was,  at  laet,  approaching  the  goal 
of  his  wishes,  and  the  prospect  of  a  lighter  future  muB 
opening,  when  death  deprived  him  of  his  protector.  Bdt 
what  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity,  was  highly  fkToiiP> 
able  to  hiB  heirs.  Gustavus  might  yentore  to  delay  the 
sestoration  of  his  dominions,  or  to  load  the  gift  with  havd 
eonditions ;  but  Oxenstiem,  to  whom  the  Mendship  of  Eng^ 
land,  Holland,  and  Brandenburg,  and  the  good  o|Hnicm  oi^b» 
Beformed  States  was  indispensable,  felt  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately fulfilling  the  obligations  of  justice.  At  this  assem- 
bly, at  Heilbronn,  therefore,  he  engaged  to  surrender  to 
Frederick's  heirs  the  whole  Palatinate,  both  the  part  already 
conquered,  and  that  which  remained  to-  be  conquwed,  watk 
the  exception  of  Manheim,  which  the  Swedes  were  to  hold, 
until  they  should  be  indemnified  hr  their  expenses.  The 
Chancellor  did  not  confine  his  liberality  to  the  family  of  the 
Palatine  alone;  the  other  allied  princes  received  proefe, 
though  at  a  later  period,  of  the  gratitude  of  Sweden,  ^daeh, 
however,  she  dispensed  at  little  cost  to  herself. 

Impartiality,  the  most  sacred  obligation  of  the  histoziaB. 
here  compels  us  to  an  admission,  not  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  champions  of  Germaai  liberty.  However  the  Pro- 
testant Princes  mi^t  boast  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  conviction,  stiil'  the  motives  from  which 
they  acted  were  selfish  enough ;  and  the  desire  of  stripping 
others  of  their  possessions,  had  at  least  as  great  a  share  in 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  as  the  fear  of  being  de* 
prived  of  their  own.  Gustavus  soon  found  that  he  might 
reckon  much  mbre  on  these  selfish  motives,  than  on  their 
patriotic  zeal,  and  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
JBach  of  his  confederates  received  from  him  the  promise  of 
some  possession,  either  already  vnrested,  or  to  be  afterwards 
taken  froni  the  enemy;  and  death  alone  prevented  him  from 
MfiHing  w^e  engagements.  What  prudence  had  suggested 
to  the  king,  necessity  now  prescribed  to  his  successor.  If  it 
was  his  object  to  continue  the  war,  he  must  be  ready  to  divide 
the  spoil  among  the  allies,  and  promise  them  advantages  from 
the  confusion  which  it  was  his  object  to  continue.  Thus  he 
promised  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  abbacies  of  Pader- 
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bom,  Corvey,  Munster,  and  Fulda;  .to  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  the  Franconian  Bishoprics ;  to  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  the  Ecclesiastical  domains,  and  the  Austrian  coun- 
ties lying  within  his  territories,  all  under  the  title  of  £efs  of 
Sweden.  This  spectacle,  so  strange  and  so  dishonourable  to 
the  German  character,  surprised  the  Chancellor,  who  found 
it  difficult  to  repress  his  contempt,  and  on  one  occasion  ex- 
claimed, *'  Let  it  be  writ  in  our  records,  for  an  everlasting 
memorial,  that  a  German  prince  made  such  a  request  of  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  and  that  the  Swedish  nobleman  granted 
it  to  the  German  upon  German  ground  T' 

After  these  successful  measures,  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field,  and  prosecute  the  war  with  fresh  vigour.  Soon 
after  the  victory  at  Lutzen,  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Lunen- 
burg united  with  the  Swedish  main  body;  and  the  Impe- 
rialists were,  in  a  short  time,  totally  driven  from  Saxony. 
The  united  army  again  divided :  the  Saxons  marched  towards 
Lusatia  and  Silesia,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Count  Thum 
against  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter ;  a  part  of  the  Swedish 
army  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar  into  Franconia,  and  the 
other  by  George,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  into  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony. 

The  conquests  on  the  Lech  and  the  Danube,  during  Gus- 
tavus's  expedition  into  Saxony,  had  been  maintained  by  the 
Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  and  the  Swedish  General  Banner, 
against  the  Bavarians ;  but  unable  to  hold  their  ground  against 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  latter,  supported  as  they  were 
by  the  bravery  and  military  experience  of  the  Imperial  Gene- 
ral Altringer,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  summoning 
the  Swedish  General  Horn  to  their  assistance,  from  Alsace. 
This  experienced  general  having  captured  the  towns  of  Ben- 
feld,  Schlettstadt,  Colmar,  and  Hagenau,  committed  the  de-^ 
fence  of  them  to  the  Ehinegrave  Otto  Louis,  and  hastily  cross- 
ed the  Ehine  to  form  a  junction  with  Banner's  army.  But 
although  the  combined  force  amounted  to  more  than  16,000, 
they  could  .not  prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining  a  strong 
position  on  the  Swabian  frontier,  taking  Kempten,  and  being 
joined  by  seven  regiments  from  Bohemia.  In  order  to  retain 
the  command  of  the  important  banks  of  the  Lech  and  the 
Danube,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  the 
Hhinegrave  Otto  Louis  from  Alsace,  where  he  had,  after  the 
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departure  of  Horn,  found  it  difficult  to  defend  himself  against 
the  exasperated  peasantry.  With  his  armj,  he  was  now  sum-* 
moned  to  strengthen  the  army  on  the  Danube ;  and  as  even 
this  reinforcement  was  insufficient,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar 
was  earnestly  pressed  to  turn  his  arms  into  this  quarter. 

Duke  Bernard,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1633,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  town  and  territoiy  of 
Bamberg,  and  was  now  threatening  Wurtzburg.  But  on  re- 
ceiving the  summons  of  General  Horn,  without  delay  he  began 
his  march  towards  the  Danube,  defeated  on  his  way  a  Bava- 
rian army  under  John  de  Worth,  and  joined  the  Swedes  near 
Donauwerth.  This  numerous  force,  commanded  by  excellent 
generals,  now  threatened  Bavaria  with  a  fearful  inroad.  The 
bishopric  of  Eichstadt  was  completely  overrun,  and  Ingoldstadt 
was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  up  by  treachery  to  the 
Swedes.  Altringer,  fettered  in  his  movements  by  the  express 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  and  left  vdthout  assistance 
from  Bohemia,  was  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
The  most  favourable  circumstances  combined  to  further  the- 
progress  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  this  quarter,  when  the  ope- 
rations of  the  army  were  at  once  stopped  by  a  mutiny  among* 
the  officers. 

All  the  previous  successes  in  Germany  were  owing  alto- 
gether to  arms ;  the  greatness  of  Gustavus  himself  was  the 
work  of  the  army,  the  fruit  of  their  discipline,  their  bravery, 
and  their  persevering  courage  under  numberless  dangers  and 
privations.  .  However  wisely  his  plans  were  laid  in  the  cabi- 
net, it  was  to  the  army  ultimately  that  he  was  indebted  for 
their  execution ;  and  the  expanding  designs  of  the  general  did 
but  continually  impose  new  burdens  on  the  soldiers.  AU  the 
decisive  advantages  of  the  war,  had  been  violently  gained  by  a 
barbarous  sacrifice  of  the  soldiers'  lives  in  vdnter  campaigns, 
forced  marches,  stormings,  and  pitched  battles ;  for  it  was 
Gustavus's  maxim  never  to  decline  a  battle,  so  long  as  it  cost 
him  nothing  but  men.  The  soldiers  could  not  long  be  kept 
ignorant  of  their  own  importance,  and  they  justly  demanded 
a  share  in  the  spoil  which  had  been  won  by  their  own  blood. 
Yet,  frequently,  they  hardly  received  their  pay ;  and  the  rapa- 
city of  individual  generals,  or  the  wants  of  the  state,  generallj 
swallowed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sums  raised  by  contri- 
butions, or  levied  upon  the  conquered  provinces.    For  all  the 
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psmtions  he  endtaeii  the  Boidier  had  no  otiier  veooaaapeiise 
than  the  douhtM  ehacice  fdtber  of  plwader  or  pmisaoti(m,  m 
Ibetli  of  Vrhbh  he  was  c^n  disappointed.     Dmd&g  the  lile< 
tiiM  of  Gustaws  Ad^phus„  the  oomhitted  influeDoe  of  £aflr 
and  hope  had  si^^pziessed  any  open  <x>niplaint,  but  after  his 
iaath*  the  maraiius  meaee  loud  and  universal ;  amd  the  sol- 
iierf  seized  the  most  daqgeroos  moment  to  iionpress  their 
superiors  with  a.  «6Dse  of  their  importanoe.     Two  ofiaoers, 
Pwd  and  MiAschefd,  notortous  as  restless  chancters,  ^eyexL 
Atava^  the  King's  life,  set  the  example  in  the  oamp  on  the 
Damnbe,  which  an  a  few  days  was  imitated  by  almost  all  the 
effioQOs  of  the  army.    They  solemnly  bouaid  themselTes  to 
ob^  no   orders,    till   these  arrears,   now  ooitstaaidiiig  lor 
months,  and  even  years,  shoald  be  paid  up,  and  a  gratuity, 
eijfiker  in  money  or  lands,  made  to  eadi  man,  aooopding  to  lus 
services.    '''Immense  soms,"  they  said,  '^were  daily  raised 
by  oontnbutions,  -and  all  dissipated  by  a  lew.     They  were 
caUed  out  to  serve  amidst  frost  and  snow,  and  no  reward 
ssfuited  their  inoessant  labours.     The  soldiecs'  excesses  at 
Heilbronn  had  heea.  blamed,  but  no  o»e  ever  talked  of  their 
aenrioes     The  woiid  rung  with  the  tidings  of  conquests  and 
victories,  out  it  was  oy  their  hands  that  Ihey  had  been  Ibught 
and  won." 

The  numoer  of  tne  malcontents  daily  increased;  and  they 
even  attempted  by  letters,  < which  were  fortnnately  intercepted^) 
tQ  seduce  the  anm'es  on  the  Ehine  and  in  Saxony.  Neither 
the  renresentations  of  Bernard  of  Weimar,  nor  ^e  stem  re- 
proaches of  his  harsher  associate  in  command,  could  suppress 
this  mutiny,  whale  the  vehemence  of  Horn  seemed  only  to 
increase  the  insdenoe  of  the  insurgents.  The  conditions  they 
insisted  on,  were  that  certam  towns  should  be  assigned  to  eaoh 
regiment  for  the  payment  of  airears.  Four  weeks  were  al* 
lowed  to  the  Swedi^  Chancellor  to  comply  with  these  de- 
'  mands;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  they  announced  that  they 
wouM  pay  themselves,  and  never  more  draw  a  sword  for 
Sweden. 

lliese  pressii^  demands,  made  at  the  vezy  time  when  '^:ib 
military  chest  was  exhausted,  and  credit  at  a  low  ebb,  greatly 
embarrassed  the  chancellor.  The  remedy,  he  saw,  must  be 
found  quickly,  before  the  contagion  should  spread  to  the  other 
teoops,  and  he  should  be  deserted  by  all  his  armies  at  once. 
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Among  «11  the  Swedish  generals,  liieM  was  miy  oae  cif 
cieiit  flutihority  and  influeEiioe  mth  the  soldiefs  to  put  sm.  end 
to  ^tibifi  dilute.  The  Ddke  <tf  Weimar  ims  the  ^j^rouxile  ixf 
tSie  ttTB^,  and  his  pradent  moderation  had  won  ike  good-wiil 
<if  liie  soldiers,  while  Ms  malsftaocy  ei^iience  had  excited  tiieir 
aAsiiratioii.  He  now  undertook  me  task  of  appeasing  ih» 
discontented  troops;  hot,  awara  of  his  importance,  he  eminaoed 
live  opportunity  to  make  ad^Mitageevs  sdpalatioiis  for  hxmself* 
Aid  to  make  the  emfbasEassmenrt  of  the  ohanceller  suhsermDet 
to  Ids  own  Tiews. 

Ou^vns  Adolphus  had  flHttered  him  with  the  promise  of 
1^  Duchy  of  Franoonia,  to  he  framed  out  of  the  Bishoprics  <£ 
Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  and  he  now  insisted  on  the  per- 
formance of  this  pledge.  He  at  the  same  time  demanded 
the  chief  oommand,  as  generalissimo  of  Sweden.  The  abuse 
wlach  the  Dnke  of  Weimar  thus  made  of  his  influence,  8& 
irritated  Oxenstiem,  that,  in  the  first  moment  of  his  dispilea- 
rare,  he  gBPre  him  Ms  dismissal  from  the  Swedish  serrice 
But  he  soon  thought  better  of  it,  and  determined,  instead  of 
sacrificing  so  important  a  leader,  to  attach  him  to  the  Swedish 
inlerests  at  any  cost.  He  therefore  granted  to  him  the 
B^nmcoaian  bishoprics,  as  a  fief  of  the  Swedish  crown,  re- 
serving, however,  the  two  fortresses  of  Wurtzburg  and 
Konigshofen,  which  were  to  be  garrisoned  hy  the  Swedes; 
and  also  engaged,  in  name  ni  the  Swedish  crown,  to  secure 
these  territories  to  the  duke.  His  demand  of  the  supreme 
authority  was  evaded  on  some  ^Mcious  pretext.  The 
duke  did  not  delay  to  display  his  gratitude  ht  this  ^vakb* 
«ble  grant,  and  by  his  infiuence  and  activity  soon  restored 
txanqnillity  to  the  army.  Large  sums  of  money,  and  dtill 
mere  extensive  estates,  were  divided  among  the  officers^ 
ainoimting  in  value  to  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  to 
which  they  had  no  other  right  but  that  of  conquest  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  opportunity  for  a  great  undertakii^ 
had  been  lost,  and  the  united  generals  divided  their  forces  te 
oppose  the  enemy  in  other  quarters. 

Oustavus  Horn,  after  «  short  inroad  into  the  Upper 
Paladnate,  and  the  caj^mre  of  Neumark,  directed  his  march 
towards  the  Swabian  frontier,  where  the  Imperialists,  strongly 
reinforced,  threatened  Wirtemberg.  Alarmed  at  his  approacl^ 
the  enemy  retired  to  the  Lake  of  Bode,  but  only  to  show  the 
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Swedes  the  road  into  a  district  hitherto  unvisited  by  war.  A 
post  on  the  entrance  to  Switzerland,  would  be  highly  ser- 
viceable to  the  Swedes,  and  the  town  of  Kostnitz  seemed 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  be  a  point  of  communication 
between  him  and  the  confederated  cantons.  Accordingly, 
Gustavus  Horn  immediately  commenced  the  siege  of  it ;  but 
destitute  of  artillery,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Wirtemberg,  he  could  not  press  the  attack  with  sufficient 
vigour,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  supplies  into  the 
town,  which  the  lake  afiForded  them  convenient  opportunity 
of  doing.  He,  therefore,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt,  quitted 
the  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  hastened  to  meet  a  more 
threatening  danger  upon  the  Danube. 

At  the  Emperor's  instigation,  the  Cardinal  Infante,  the 
brother  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Milan,  had 
raised  an  army  of  14,000  men,  intended  to  act  upon  the 
Ehine,  independently  of  Wallenstein,  and  to  protect  Alsace. 
This  force  now  appeared  in  Bavaria,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  a  Spaniard ;  and,  that  they  might  be  directly 
employed  against  the  Swedes,  Altringer  was  ordered  to  join 
them  with  his  corps.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach, Horn  had  summoned  to  his  assistance  the  Palsgrave  of 
Birkenfeld,  from  the  Ehine ;  andbeing  joined  by  him  at  Stockach^ 
boldly  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy's  army  of  30,000  men. 

The  latter  had  taken  the  route  across  the  Danube  into 
Swabia,  where  Gustavus  Horn  came  so  close  upon  them,  that 
the  two  armies  were  only  separated  from  each  other  by  half  a 
German  mile.  But,  instead  of  accepting  the  offer  of  battle, 
the  Imperialists  moved  by  the  Black  Forest  towards  Brieslau 
and  Alsace,  where  they  arrived  in  time  to  relieve  Breysack, 
and  to  arrest  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Ehinegrave,  Otto 
Louis.  The  latter  had,  shortly  before,  taken  the  Forest 
towns,  and,  supported  by  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  who  had 
liberated  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  beaten  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  out  of  the  field,  had  once  more  given  the  superiority 
to  the  Swedish  arms  in  that  quarter.  He  was  now  forced  to 
retire  before  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  but  Horn 
and  Birkenfeld  quickly  advanced  to  his  support,  and  the 
Imperialists,  after  a  brief  triumph,  were  again  expelled  from 
Alsace.  The  severity  of  the  autumn,  in  which  this  hapless 
retreat  had  to  be  conducted,  proved  fatal  to  most  of  the 
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Italians ;  and  their  leader,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  died  of  grief  at 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  had  taken  up 
his  position  on  the  Danuhe,  with  eighteen  regiments  of  infantiy 
and  140  squadrons  of  horse,  to  cover  Franconia,  and  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  Imperial-Bavarian  army  upon  that  river. 
No  sooner  had  Altringer  departed,  to  join  the  Italians  under 
Feria,  than  Bernard,  profiting  by  his  absence,  hastened  across 
the  Danube,  and  with  the  rapidily  of  lightning  appeared  before 
Batisbon.  The  possession  of  this  town  would  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Swedish  designs  upon  Bavaria  and  Austria;  it 
would  establish  them  firmly  on  the  Danube,  and  provide  a 
safe  refuge  in  case  of  defeat,  while  it  alone  could  give  perma- 
nence to  their  conquests  in  diat  quarter.  To  defend  Batisbon, 
was  the  urgent  advice  which  tbe  dyinff  Tilly  left  to  the 
Elector;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  lamented  it  as  an 
irreparable  loss,  that  the  Bavarians  had  anticipated  him  in 
taking  possession  of  this  place.  Indescribable,  therefore,  was 
the  consternation  of  Maximilian,  when  Duke  Bernard  sud- 
denly appeared  before  the  town,  and  prepared  in  earnest  to 
besiege  it. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  not  more  than  fifteen  companies, 
mostly  newly-raised  soldiers ;  although  that  number  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  weaiy  out  an  enemy  of  far  superior  force,  if 
supported  by  well-disposed  and  warlike  inhabitants.  But  this 
was  the  greatest  danger  which  the  Bavarian  garrison  had  to 
contend  against.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of  BatiBbon, 
equally  jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  had  un- 
willingly  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Bavaria,  and  had  long 
looked  with  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  a  deliverer. 
Bernard's. arrival  before  the  walls  filled  them  with  lively  joy; 
and  there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  support 
the  attempts  of  the  besiegers  without,  by  exciting  a  tumult 
within.  In  this  perplexity,  the  Elector  addressed  the  most 
pressing  entreaties  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  to  assist  him,  were  it  only  with  6,000  men.  Seven 
messengers  in  succession  were  despatched  by  Ferdinand  to 
Wallenstein,  who  promised  immediate  succours,  and  even 
announced  to  the  Elector  the  near  advance  of  12,000  men 
imder  Gallas;  but  at  the  same  time  forbade  that  general, 
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osder  peoii  of  d6fl3i,  to  nuuidL  MeaawMe  die  B«vsrian  oom- 
mandant  of  Eatisbon,  in  the  hope  ^  speedy  assistance,  aaiie 
the  best  prefNEU»tiaEis  ioft  defenoe,  armed  tbe  Eomaa  OatfaoOic 
peasants,  disarmed  and  oaipefollj  watched  the  Pretestant 
citinens,  lest  .tlMgr  4Blundd  mttempt  any  hostile  deaiga  agaiiuffc 
the  ganison.  Bat  as  no  ccAief  arrmd,  and  tiie  enemy-g 
artilleiry  incessantly  iMitterad  ihe  iK^iils,  he  eonsuUed  his 
ofm  safety,  aad  that  oi  the  gamson,  hy  an  hoooioraible  cafitii- 
kEtioa,  and  abandoned  tiie  Bsvaaian  officials  and  ecclesiastiica 
to  the  coBqoeror's  aaercrf . 

The  |»osse8sion  of  Batisbeo,  (enlarged  "due  pnojects  of  tiie 
duke,  and  Bavaria  itself  now  appeared  too  narrow  a  field  for 
las  bold  designs.  He  determined  to  penetrate  to  tiie  fron- 
tiers of  Austria,  to  arm  the  Protestant  peasantry  i^aisist  the 
Emperor,  and  restore  to  them  tSwir  veligious  liberty.  He 
had  already  tahen  Straabmgeu,  whiie  anoti^er  Swedish  army 
was  advancing  saccessfiilly  idong  the  nordiera  bank  of  the 
Danube.  At  the  head  of  his  Swedes,  biddkig  defiance  to  the 
se^ireriiy  of  ihe  weather,  he  reached  !tlhe  month  of  the  Iser. 
w  ich  he  passed  in  the  presence  ^of  the  Bavazian  General 
Werth,  who  was  encamped  on  that  nver.  Passau  and  Lints 
trembled  for  their  fste ;  the  terrified  Emperor  redoobled  his 
entreaties  and  commands  to  WaHensteisi,  to  hasten  with  all 
speed  to  tiie  relief  of  the  fisra-pressed  Bavanans.  Buit  here 
tibe  victonoQS  Bernard,  of  his  own  accord,  diecked  his  career 
ef  conquest.  Having  in  front  of  him  the  river  Iim,  guarded 
by  a  number  of  strong  fortresses,  and  bdiind  him  two  hostile 
armies,  a  disafifected  countrv,  and  t&e  river  Iser.  while  his  rear 
was  covered  by  no  tenable  position,  and  no  entrenchment 
could  be  made  in  the  frozen  ground,  and  threatened  by  the 
wbole  force  of  Wallenstehi,  who  had  at  last  resolved  to  marchi 
to  the  Danube,  by  a  timely  retreat  he  escaped  the  danger  o£ 
being  cut  off  from  BatisboQ,  and  surrounded  by  'die  enemy. 
Bte  hastened  across  the  Iser  to  tiie  Danube,  to  defend  the  coii- 
^ests  he  had  made  in  ^e  Upper  Palatinate  against  Wallen- 
stein,  andfiiUy  resolved  not  to  decline  a  battle,  if  necessary,  with, 
that  general.  But  Wallenstein,  who  was  not  disposed  for  any 
great  exploits  on  the  Danube,  did  not  wait  for  Ins  approadi ; 
and  before  the  Bavarians  could  congratulate  themselves  on  his 
umytl,  he  suddenly  withdrew  again  mto  Bohemia.     The  doke 
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Huts  ended  bis  wtoiious  camjauga,  vai  tSlo^ei  bss  tnoft 
thm  well-eamed  repose  in  wimt^  qiuateis  u|mn  an  «nemj^« 
cGuntiy. 
While  in  Swabia  the  vvar  was  thus  saecessf oil j  •conducted  bf 
'  Gnstavus  Horn,  and  on  the  Upper  «nd  Lower  Bhine  by  the  Pa- 
latine of  Birkenfeld,  Grenearals  Baadissesuand  the  Blnnegraiw 
Otto  Louis,  and  Ibj  Duke  B^aiard  on  the  Danube ;  the  repata- 
tion  of  the  Swedish  arms  was  as  gloriously  SHstaiDed  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  West^^alia  by  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg  and  tikie 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  CasseL  The  fortress  of  Hamel  was  taken 
Ify  Di^e  Greorge,  after  a  brave  d^ence,  and  a  bnlBant  victoiy 
obtained  over  the  imperial  General  Oronsfeld,  by  the  united 
Swedish  and  Hessian  arzuiea,  near  Oldendorf.  Count  Wasa- 
burg,  a  natural  son  of  Gustavus  Adoiphus,  showed  himself  in 
this  battle  worthy  of  his  descent.  Sixteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
the  whole  baggage  of  the  Imperialists,  together  with  74  co- 
lours, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  8,000  of  the  eiiemy 
perished  on  the  field,  and  nearly  the  same  number  wese 
taken  prisoners.  The  town  of  Osnabuig  aurr^adered  to  the 
Swedish  Colonel  Knyphausen,  and  Paderbem  to  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Buckeburg,  a  veiy 
important  place  for  the  Swedes,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
Imperialists.  The  Swedish  banners  were  viotonous  in  almost 
eveiy  quarter  of  Germany;  and  the  year  alter  the  death  of 
Gustavus,  left  no  trace  of  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained 
in  the  person  of  that  great  lead^. 

In  a  review  of  the  important  events  whidi  signalized  the 
campaign  of  1633,  the  ioactivity  of  a  man,  of  whom  the  high- 
est expectations  had  been  formed,  justly  excites  astonish- 
ment. Among  all  the  generals  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  campaign,  none  could  be  compared  with  Wallenstein,  in 
experience,  talents,  and  reputation ;  and  yet,  alter  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  we  lose  sight  of  him  entir^y.  The  fSall  of  his 
great  rival  had  left  the  whole  theatre  of  glory  open  to  him ;  all 
Europe  was  now  attentively  awaiting  those  exploits,  which 
diould  eflPace  the  remembranoe  of  his  defeat,  and  still  prove 
to  the  world  his  military  superiority.  Nevertheless*  he  con- 
tinued inactive  in  Bohemia,  while  the  Emperor's  losses  in  Bar 
varia.  Lower  Saxony,  and  the  Rhine,  pressingly  called  icx  his 
presence— a  conduct  equally  uninteU^ble  to  fiiiend  and  ' 
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the  terror,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  hope  of  the  Em> 
peror.  After  the  defeat  of  Lutzen  he  had  hastened  into  Bo- 
hernia,  where  he  instituted  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  his  officers  in  that  hattle.  Those  whom  the  council  of 
war  declared  guilty  of  misconduct,  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  those  who  had  hehaved  with  hravery,  rewarded  with 
princely  munificence,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  honoured 
hy  splendid  monuments.  During  the  winter,  he  oppressed  the 
imperial  provinces  hy  enormous  contrihutions,  and  exhausted 
the  Austrian  territories  hy  his  winter  quarters,  which  he  pur 
posely  avoided  taking  up  in  an  enemy's  country.  And  in  the 
spring  of  1633,  instead  of  heing  the  first  to  open  the  cam- 
paign, with  this  well-chosen  and  well-appointed  army,  and  to 
make  a  worthy  display  of  his  great  ahHities,  he  was  the  last 
who  appeared  in  the  field ;  and  even  then,  it  was  an  hereditary 
province  of  Austria,  which  he  selected  as  the  seat  of  war. 

Of  all  the  Austrian,  provinces,  Silesia  was  most  exposed  to 
danger.  Three  different  armies,  a  Swedish  under  Count 
Thum,  a  Saxon  under  Amheim  and  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg^ 
and  one  of  Brandenburg  under  Bergsdorf,  had  at  the  same 
time  carried  the  war  into  this  country;  they  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  most  important  places,  and  even 
Breslau  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  allies.  But  this 
crowd  of  commanders  and  armies  was  the  very  means  of 
saving  this  province  to  the  Emperor ;  for  the  jealousy  of  the 
generals,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Saxons  and  the 
Swedes,  never  allowed  them  to  act  with  unanimity.  Am 
heim  and  Thum  contended  for  the  chief  command;  the 
troops  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  combined  against  the 
Swedes,  whom  they  looked  up<A  as  troublesome  strangers, 
who  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  a^  soon  as  possible.  The  Saxons, 
on  the  contrary,  lived  on  a  very  intimate  footing  with  the 
Imperialists,  and  the  officers  of  both  these  hostile. armies 
often  visited  and  entertained  each  other.  The  Imperialists 
were  allowed  to  remove  their  property  without  hindrance, 
and  many  did  not  affect  to  conceal  that  they  had  received 
large  sums  from  Vienna.  Among  such  equivocal  allies,  the 
Swedes  saw  themselves  sold  and  betrayed ;  and  any  great  en- 
terprise was  out  of  the  question,  while  so  bad  an  understand- 
ing prevailed  between  the  troops.     General  Amheim,  too,  was 
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absent  the  greater  part  of  the  time ;  and  when  he  at  last  re- 
turned, Wallensteh;!  was  fisist  approaching  the  frontiers  with 
a  formidable  force. 

His  army  amounted  to  40,000  men,  while  to  oppose  him 
the  allies  had  only  24,000.  They  nevertheless  resolved  to 
give  him  battle,  and  marched  to  Munsterberg,  where  he  had 
formed  an  intrenched  camp.  But  Wallaistein  remained  in- 
active for  eight  days;  he  then  left  his  intrenchments,  and 
marched  slowly  and  with  composure  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
But  even  after  quitting  his  position,  and  when  the  enemy, 
emboldened  by  his  past  delay,  manfully  prepared  to  receive 
him,  he  declined  the  opportunity  of  fighting.  The  caution 
with  which  he  avoided  a  battle  was  imputed  to  fear ;  but  the 
well-established  reputation  of  Wallenstein  enabled  him  to 
despise  this  suspicion.  The  vanity  of  the  allies  allowed  them 
not  to  see  that  he  purposely  saved  them  a  defeat,  because  a  vic- 
tory at  that  time  would  not  have  served  his  own  ends.  To 
convince  them  of  his  superior  power,  and  that  his  inactivity 
proceeded  not  from  any  fear  of  them,  he  put  to  death  the 
commander  of  a  castle  that  fell  into  his  hands,  because  he  had 
refused  at  once  to  surrender  an  untenable  place. 

For  nine  days,  did  the  two  armies  remain  within  musket-shot 
of  each  other,  when  Count  Terzky,  from  the  camp  of  the  Im- 
perialists, appeared  with  a  trumpeter  in  that  of  the  allies,  in- 
viting General  Amheim  to  a  conference.  The  purport  was, 
that  Wallenstein,  notwithstanding  his  superiority,  was  willing 
to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  six  weeks.  "  He  was 
come,"  he  said,  '*  to  conclude  a.  lasting  peace  with  the  Swedes, 
and  with  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  pay  the  soldiers,  and 
to  satisfy  every  one.  All  this  was  in  his  power ;  and  if  the 
Austrian  court  hesitated  to  confirm  his  agreement,  he  would 
unite  with  the  allies,  and  (as  he  privately  whispered  to  Am- 
heim) hunt  the  Emperor  to  the  'devil."  At  the  second  con- 
ference, he  expressed  himself  still  more  plainly  to  Count 
Thum  "  All  the  privileges  of  the  Bohemians,"  he  engaged, 
"  should  be  confirmed  anew,  the  exiles  recalled  and  restored 
to  their  estates,  and  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  resign 
his  share  of  them.  The  Jesuits,  as  the  authors  of  all  ^ast 
grievances,  should  be  banished,  the  Swedish  crown  indemni- 
fied by  stated  payments,  and  all  the  superfluous  troops  on 
both  sides  employed  against  the  Turks  "    The  last  article  ex- 
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pkdii€d  the  whole  mystexj;  ^  if,"'  he  ocmtknied,  "  Atf  dtoold 
obtaia  the  erown  of  Bohemia,  all  the  exiles  would  have  reason 
to  applaud  his  generosity;  perfeot  toleration  of  religims 
should  be  establLsSusd  withm  the  kingdom,  the  Palatine  fiunilj 
be  reinstated  in  its  ri^ts,  and  he  would  accept  the  Margv»> 
viate  of  Monwia  as  a  compensatioKi  for  MecU^nborg.  TIm 
allied  armies  would  then,  under  his  command,  adv^tnce  latpm 
Vienna,  and  snord  in  hand,  compel  the  Emperor  to  radfy 
the  treaty."         » 

Thus  was  the  yeil  at  last  remeyed  £tom  the  schemes,  over 
which  he  had  brooded  hr  years  in  mysterious  silence.  Etovj 
circumstance  now  convinced  him  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost  in  its  execution.  Nothing  but  a  bHnd  comfidence  in 
the  good  fortune  and  miBtary  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Fr^d- 
land,  had  induced  the  Emperor,  in  the  &ce  of  the  remon* 
strances  of  Bavaria  and  Spain,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
reputation,  to  confer  upon  this  imperious  leader  such  an 
ux^imited  command.  But  this  belief  in  Wallenstein's  be^ig 
invinciblie,  had  been  much  weakened  by  his  inaction,  and 
almost  entirely  overthrown  by  the  defeat  at  Lutzen.  His 
enemies  at  the  imperial  court  now  renewed  their  intrigues ; 
and  the  Emperor's  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  hopes, 
procured  for  th^  remonstrances  a  &yourable  reception. 
Wallenstein*s  whole  conduct  was  now  reviewed  with  the  most 
malidous  criticism;  his  ambitious  hau^tiness,  his  disobedi- 
ence to  the  Emperor's  orders,  were  recalled  to  the  reeoQee- 
tion  of  that  jealous  prince,  as  well  as  the  complaints  of  the 
Austrian  subjects  against  his  boundless  oppression ;  his  fidelity 
was  questioned,  and  alarming^  hints  thrown  out  as  te  hu» 
secret  views.  These  insinuations,  which  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  seemed  but  too  well  to  justify,  failed  not  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  Ferdinand;  but  iMe  step  had  been  tal»n, 
and  the  great  power  with  which  Wallenstein  had  been  ht- 
vested,  could  not  be  taken  from  him  without  danger.  Insen- 
ail>ly  to  diminish  that  powear^  was  the  only  course  that  now  re- 
mained,  and,  to  effect  this,  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  divided; 
but,  above  all,  the  Emperor's  present  dependence  on  the 
food  will  of  his  general  put  an  end  to.  But  even  this  right 
had  been  resided  in  his  engagement  with  Wallenstein,  and 
the  Emperor's  own  handwriting  secured  him  against  every 
aittempt  to  unite  another  general  wkh  him  in  the  commoner 
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•vr  to-  exerobe.  ao j  imatedBiite  act  of  aodiuMntj  oyer  tbe  troopB. 
As  thiB  duadvaatageous  ccmtsact  cooM  aekber  be  kept  nor 
broken*  recourse  was:  Ind  to  artifiee.  Wallensteia  was  IiOr 
peria!  GeneraliiBsimo  in  Germuaj^  but  kk  eommaad  extended 
no  fiurth^r,  aad  ka*  eouIdBOt  presume  to  exercise  any  autkori^ 
over  a  foreign  army.  A  Spa&isk  army  was  accordingly  raki^ 
in  MHan,  axul  marcked  into  Gbermany  imder  a  Spamsdi  gene^ 
xal.  Widlenstein  now  ceased  ta  be  indispeDsable  beeaose'lM 
was  no-  longer  supreme^  and  in  ease  of  necesstty,  tke  Emperor 
was  nowproyided  witk  tke  means  of  support  even  against  liim. 

JTbe  duke  quiekly  and  deeply  felt  wkenee  tkis  blow  came, 
and  wkitber  it  was  aaaaed.  In  vain  did  ke  protest  against 
tkis  yiolation  o£  tke  compact,  to  tke  Cardinal  In&nte ;  ttks 
Italian  army  contiBiied  its  marck^  azid  ke  was  forced  to  de^ 
tack  General  AUringer  to*  join  it  witk  a  reinforcement.  Qe 
took  care,  indeed,  so.  closel^  to  fetter  tke  latter,  as  to  prevent 
tke  Italian  army  from  acquiring  any  great  reputation  in  Al- 
sace and  Swahia;  but  tikis  bold  step  of  tke  court  awakened 
kim  fifom  kis  security,  and  wanned  kim  of  tke  approach  of 
danger.  Tkat  ke  migkt  not  a  second  time  be  deprived  of 
kis  command,  and  lose  tke  &ait  of  all  kis  labours,  ke  most 
accelerate  tke  accompHskment  of  kis  long  meditated  designs. 
He  secured  tke  attackment  of  kis  troops  by  removing  tke 
doubtM  officers^  and  by  kis  liberality  to  tke  rest.  He  kad 
sacnfiiced  to  tke  welfare  of  tke  army  every  otker  order  in  tke 
state,,  every  coii£aderatio&  of  jnstice  and.  kumanity,  and  tkere- 
ibre  ke  reekoned  upon  tkeix  gratitude  At  tke  very  moment 
wkea  ke  meditated  an  unparalleled  act  of  ingmtitude  agaunrt 
tke  antkor  of  kis  own  good  fortune*  ke  fomaded  all  kis  kopea 
j^n  tke  gratitude  wkick  was  due  to  kimself. 

Tke  leaders  of  l^e  Silesiaa  acmifis  kad  no  a]itkoril7  from 
tkeir  principals  to  consent^  an  tkeir  own  discretion,  to  suck- 
knportaQt  proposals  as  tkose  of  WaUenstein,  and  tkey  dkl 
not  ^^nfeel  tkemselves  warranted  in  granting,  for  moro  tkatt 
a  fortni^t,  tke  cessation!  of  kostilities  wkich  ke  demanded. 
Before  tke  duke  disclosed  kis  designs  to  Sweden  attd 
Saxony»  ke  kad  deemed  it  advisable  to  secure  tke  sanction  of 
France  to  kis  bold  undertaking.  For  tkis  purpose,  a  secret 
aegociation  kad  been  carried  oa  witk  tke  greatest  possible 
cautioa  and  distrust,  by  Count  Siasky  witk  Feuquieres,  tke 
Freadk  ambassador  at  I)readea»  and  kad  tenoinated  acconluig 
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to  his  wishes.  Feuquieres  received  orders  from  his  court  to 
promise  every  assistance  on  the  part  of  France,  and  to  offer 
the  duke  a  considerable  pecuniary  aid  in  case  of  need. 

Biit  it  was  this  excessive  caution  to  secure  himself  on  all  sides, 
that  led  to  his  ruin.  The  French  ambassador  with  astonish- 
ment discovered  that  a  plan,  which,  more  than  any  other, 
required  secrecy,  had  been  communicated  to  the  Swedes  and 
the  Saxons.  And  yet  it  was  generally  known  that  the  Saxon 
ministry  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conditions  offered  to  the  Swedes  fell  too  far  short 
of  their  expectations  to  be  likely  to  be  accepted.  Feuquieres, 
therefore,  could  not  believe  that  the  duke  could  be  serious  in 
calculating  upon  the  aid  of  the  latter,  and  the  silence^  of  the 
former.  He  communicated  accordingly  his  doubts  and  anxie- 
ties to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  who  equally  distrusted  the 
views  of  Wallenstein,  and  disliked  his  plans.  Although  it 
was  no  secret  to  Oxenstiem,  that  the  duke  had  formerly 
entered  into  a  similar  negociation  with  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
he  could  not  credit  the  possibility  of  inducing  a  whole  army 
to  revolt,  and  of  his  extravagant  promises.  So  daring  a  de- 
sign, and  such  imprudent  conduct,  seemed  not  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  duke's  reserved  and  suspicious  temper,  and  he 
was  the  more  inclined  to  consider  the  whole  as  the  result  of 
dissimulation  and  treachery,  because  he  had  less  reason  to 
doubt  his  prudence  than  his  honesty. 

Oxenstiem's  doubts  at  last  affected  Amheim  himself,  who, 
in  full  confidence  in  Wallenstein's  sincerity,  had  repaired  to 
the  chancellor  at  Gelnhausen,  to  persuade  him  to  lend  some 
of  his  best  regiments  to  the  duke,  to  aid  him  in  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  They  began  to  suspect  that  the  whole  proposal 
was  only  a  snare  to  disarm  the  allies,  and  to  betray  the  flower 
of  their  troops  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Wallenstein's 
well-known  character  did  not  contradict  the  suspicion,  and  the 
inconsistencies  in  which  he  afterwards  involved  himself,  en- 
tirely destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  While  he 
was  endeavouring  to  draw  the  Swedes  into  this  alliance,  and 
requiring  the  help  of  their  best  troops,  he  declared  to  Am- 
heim that  they  must  begin  with  expelling  the  Swedes  from 
the  empire;  and  while  the  Saxon  ofiicers,  relying  upon  the 
security  of  the  truce,  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  his  camp, 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  them.     He  was  the 
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first  to  break  the  truce,  which  some  months  afterwards  he 
renewed,  though  not  without  great  difficulty.  All  confidence 
in  his  sincerity  was  lost;  his  whole  conduct  was  regarded  as. 
a  tissue  of  deceit  and  low  cunning,  devised  to  weaken  the 
allies  and  repair  his  own  strength.  This  indeed  he  actually 
did  effect,  as  his  own  army  daily  augmented,  while  that  of  the 
allies  was  reduced  nearly  one  half  by  desertion  and  bad  pro- 
visions. But  he  did  not  make  that  use  of  his  superiority 
which  Vienna  expected.  When  all  men  were  looking  for  a 
decisive  blow  to  be  struck,  he  suddenly  renewed  the  negocia- 
tions;  and' when  the  truce  lulled  the  allies  into  security,  he 
as  suddenly  recommenced  hostilities.  All  these  contradic- 
tions arose  out  of  the  double  and  irreconcileable  designs  to 
ruin  at  once  the  Emperor  and  the  Swedes,  and  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Saxons. 

Impatient  at  the  ill  success  of  his  negociations,  he  at  last 
determined  to  display  his  strength ;  the  more  so,  as  the  pressing 
distress  within  the  empire,  and  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Imperial  court,  admitted  not  of  his  making  any  longer 
delay.  Before  the  last  cessation  of  hostilities,  General  Hoik, 
from  Bohemia,  had  attacked  the  circle  of  Meissen,  laid 
waste  every  thing  on  his  route  with  fire  and  sword,  driven  the 
Elector  into  his  fortresses,  and  taken  the  town  of  Leipzig. 
But  the  truce  in  Bohemia  put  a  period  to  his  ravages,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  excesses  brought  him  to  the  grave 
at  Adorf.  As  soon  as  hostilities  were  recommenced,  Wallen- 
fitein  made  a  movement,  as  if  he  designed  to  penetrate  through 
Lusatia  into  Saxony,  and  circulated  the  report  that  Piccolo- 
mini  had  already  invaded  that  country,  Amheim  immedi- 
ately broke  up  his  camp  in  Silesia,  to  follow  him,  and  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Electorate.  By  this  means  the 
Swedes  were  left  exposed,  who  were  encamped  in  small  force 
under  Count  Thum,  at  Steinau,  on  the  Oder,  and  this  was 
exactly  what  Wallenstein  desired.  He  allowed  the  Saxon 
general  to  advance  sixteen  miles  towards  Meissen,  and  then 
suddenly  turning  towards  the  Oder,  surprised  the  Swedish 
army  in  the  most  complete  security.  Their  cavalry  were  first 
beaten  by  General  Schafgotsch,  who  was  sent  against  them, 
and  the  infantry  completely  surrounded  at  Steinau  by  the 
duke's  army  which  followed.    Wallenstein  gave  Count  Thum 

f  an  hour  to  deliberate  whether  he  would  defend  himself 
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iMl  %$QQ  moa,  agiinst  more  than  ^,000^  or  sisrender  ttt 
diBnretiou.  But  there  vns  no  room  for  delaberatioa.  The 
annysurrenderedyAnd  1^6  most  complete  victory  was  obtained 
wilhout  bloodshed.  Colours,  baggage,  aaid  artilleiy  all  fell 
izsto  Ihtt  Imnds  of  the  yictors,  ithe  officers  wero  taioen  iisto 
custody,  the  privates  drafbed  into  the  axiay  of  Wall^isteni. 
And  mm  at  kart,  ^sib&[  a  banidxmait  of  ^cnrcteen  years,  afber 
numberless  changes  of  loftone,  the  author  of  the  Bohemini 
iBsairectioa,  and  Ihe  ivnnote  origin  of  this  destrocdTe  war, 
the  »9tortous  GmBBt  Tham,  was  in  the  power  of  h^  enemies* 
With  blood*thirsty  impatienoe,  the  amval  ^  this  great  criminal 
was  looked  lor  in  Vienna,  wh«re  they  already  antic^>ated  the 
malkiotts  triumph  <£  sacrificing  so  distingidshed  a  victim  to 
pdUie  jostice.  Bot  to  deprive  the  Jesuits  o£  this  pleastm, 
was  a  still  sweeter  triumph  to  Wallenstein,  and  l^vm  was 
80t  at  liberty,  fbrtanalxiy  for  him,  he  knew  more  dian  it 
w«s  prudent  to  hscm  divulged  in  Vienna,  and  his  eaaoimies 
w&j»  also  those  of  Wallenstein.  A  defeat  might -hffve  beea 
tegiven  in  Vienna,  but  this  disappointment  of  their  hopes 
they  could  not  pardon.  **  What  should  I  have  done  with  tiiis 
madman?"  he  writes,  with  a  malicious  sneer,  to  the  minister 
who  called  him  to  account  for  this  unseasonable  magnanimity. 
"  Would  to  Il^ven  the  enemy  had  no  generals  bat  such  as 
he.  At  the  head  of  the  Swedish  anny,  he  will  render  «9 
mm^h  better  service  than  in  prison." 

The  victory  of  Steinau  was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Leigmtz,  Orosaglogau,  and  even  of  Frankfort  on-  the  Oder. 
Schafgotsch,  who  remained  in  Silesia  to  complete  the  sul^- 
gation  of  that  province,  blockaded  Brieg,  and  threatea^ed 
Breslau,  though  In  vain,  as  that  free  town  was  jealous  of  its 
privileges,  and  devoted  to  the  Swedes.  Colonels  lUo  and  Goets 
were  ordered  by  Wallenstein  to  the  Warta,  to  push  forwards 
into  Pom^ania,  and  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  actually 
o^btained  possession  of  Landsberg,  the  key  of  Pomerania.  Whiie  ^ 
thus  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Duke  of  Pomerama 
were  made  to  tiemble  for  their  dominions,  Wallenstein  him* 
self,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  burst  suddenly  into 
liusatza,  where  he  took  Goerlitz  by  storm,  and  forced  Bautzen 
to  surrender.  But  has  object  was  merely  to  alarm  the  Elec- 
tor of  SajDony,  not  to  follow  up  the  advantages  already  ob- 
tained ;  and  therefore,  even  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  he 


^tmliiQicied  his  negodatioBs  isr  peace  ytiiSk  Bmadmbvasg  imd 
Sasotiy,  but  mlh  tiq  better  »uooes6  than  before,  as  the  incmi- 
sisteacies  of  his  condoot  had  destroyed  all  'confidence  in  his 
MRcerity.  H6  'was  ihe^teiot^  on  the  point  of  tmiiing  his 
wb^e  fence  in  eamest  against  t&e  unfortunate  Ssxons,  and 
effiscting  his  ol^^ect  hj  ioroe  of  arms,  ^em.  circumstanoes 
compelled  him  to  leti^e  these  teniitories.  The  conquests  of 
Duke  Bernard  upon  the  Danu^,  which  threatened  Aui^m 
itself  with  immediate  danger,  urgently  demanded  his  ppe^ 
sence  in  Bavaria;  and  the  'escpulsion  of  the  Saxons  and 
Suvedes  from  Silesia,  dj^raved  him  of  eveiy  pretext  for  kn^er 
rvflSE^tnoig  i^e  Imperial  ordeiis,  and  leaving  the  ElectcMr  df 
Bavcaria  witheut  assistaiioe.  Wvdi  his  main  body,  1^)ei:«!lbre, 
he  imxnediatdly  s&t  <0at  for  dte  Upper  Palaliimte,  aud  his  re- 
tnoatiiEieed  Sasonyilbr  e^vier  of  lids  formidable  enemy. 

So  haug  «8  was  possittle,  he  had  delayed  to  move  te  tiie 
MHme  <of  Bavaria,  and  en  evexy  pretext  evaded  the  commands 
ef  the  Emperor  He  had,  is^deed,  after  reiterated  remon* 
GCtisaices,  despatched  from  BoiieiBia  a  TOinfonsement  of  aomo 
femmeste  to  Count  Akrmger,  who  was  ddfending  the  I/edh 
aiatd  the  Dszulbe  acainst  Hcon  and  Bernard,  but  und^er  ^b» 
express  condition  ef  his  Btitmg  merely  on  the  defensive.  H« 
rolarred  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector,  whenever  they  applied 
to  Inm  for  aid,  to  Altringer^  who,  as  he  publicly  gave  oi^,  had 
received  unlimited  powers ;  secretly,  however,  he  tied  up  his 
hands  hy  l^e  stzictest  mjimc^ons,  and  even  threatened  him 
wa!th  death,  if  he  exEceeded  his  orders.  When  Duke  Bernard 
had  appeared  before  Eati^bon,  and  the  Emperor  as  well  as  Ihe 
Mector  repeated  still  more  urgently  their  demand  for  suooour, 
he  pretended  he  was  abeot  to  despatch  General  Gallas  with  a 
oonsiderahie  army  to  the  l>anube ;  but  this  movement  also 
was  delayed,  and  Radsbon,  Sanbingen,  and  Cham,  as  well  as  j 
ike  hishopnc  of  Eichstadt,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  SwedesJ 
When  at  last  he  could  no  longer  neglect  the  orders  of  the  Court, 
he  manned  slowly  toward  t^  Bavarian  frontier,  where  he  re- 
covered the  town  of  Cham,  which  had  been  taken  bythe  Swedes. 
Bat  no  sooner  did  he  learn  that  on  the  Swedish  side  a  diver- 
sion was  contemplated,  by  an  inroad  of  the  Saxons  into  Bo- 
hemia, than  he  availed  himself  of  the  report,  as  a  pretext  far 
immediately  retreating  into  that  kingdom.  Every  considera- 
tion, he  urged,  must  be  postponed  to  the  defence  and  preserr- 
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fition  of  the  hereditary  domimons  of  the  Emperor ;  and  on 
this  plea,  he  remained  firmly  fixed  in  Bohemia,  "which  he 
guarded  as  if  it  had  heen  his  own  property.  And  when  tho 
Emperor  laid  upon  him  his  conmiands  to  move  towards  the 
Danuhe,  and  prerent  the  Duke  of  Weimar  from  establishing 
himself  in  so  dangerous  a  position  on  the  frontiers  of  Austria, 
Wallenstein  thought  proper  to  conclude  the  campaign  a 
second  time,  and  quartered  his  troops  for  the  winter  in  this 
exhausted  kingdom. 

Such  continued  insolence  and  imexampled  contempt  of  the 
Imperial  orders,  as  well  as  obvious  neglect  of  the  common 
cause,  joined  to  his  equirocal  behayiour  towards  the  enemy^ 
tended  at  last  to  convince  the  Emperor  of  the  truth  of  those 
unfavourable  reports  with  regard  to  the  Duke,  which  were 
current  through  Germany.  The  latter  had,  for  a  long  time» 
succeeded  in  glozing  over  his  criminal  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  and  persuading  the  Emperor,  still  prepossessed 
in  his  favour,  that  the  sole  object  of  his  secret  conferences 
was  to  obtain  peace  for  Germany.  But  impenetrable  as  he 
himself  believed  his  proceedings  to  be,  in  tiie  course  of -his 
conduct,  enough  transpired  io  justify  the  insinuations  with 
which  his  rivals  incessantly  loaded  the  ear  of  the  Emperor. 
In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
rumours,  Ferdinand  had  already,  at  different  times,  sent 
spies  into  Wallenstein*s  camp ;  but  as  the  Duke  took  the  pre- 
caution never  to  commit  anything  to  writing,  they  returned 
with  nothing  but  conjectures.  But  when,  at  last,  those  minis 
ters  who  formerly  had  been  his  champions  at  the  court,  in 
consequence  of  their  estates  not  being  exempted  by  Wallen- 
stein from  the  general  exactions,  joined  his  enemies ;  when 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  threatened,  in  case  of  Wallenstein 
being  any  longer  retained  in  the  supreme  command,  to  unite 
with  the  Swedes ;  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  insisted  on 
his  dismissal,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  vvithdraw 
the  subsidies  furnished  by  his  Crown,  the  Emperor  found  him- 
self a  second  time  compelled  to  deprive  him  of  the  command. 

The  Emperor's  authoritative  and  direct  interference  with 
the  army,  soon  convinced  the  Duke  that  the  compact  with 
himself  was  regarded  as  at  an  end,  and  that  his  dismissal  was 
inevitable.  One  of  his  inferior  generals  in  Austria,  whom 
he  had  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  obey  the  orders  of 
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the  court,  received  the  positive  commands  of  the  Emperor 
to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  Wallenstein  himself 
vras  imperiously  ordered  to  send  some  regiments  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  the  Cardinal  Infante,  who  was  on  his 
march  from  Italy.  All  these  measures  convinced  him  that 
the  plan  was  finally  arranged  to  disarm  him  by  degrees,  and 
at  once,  when  he  was  wec^  and  defenceless,  to  complete  his 
ruin. 

In  self-defence,  must  he  now  hasten  to  carry  into  execution 
the  plans  \7hich  he  had  originally  formed  only  with  the  view 
to  aggrandizement.  He  had  delayed  too  long,  either  because 
the  favourable  configuration  of  the  stars  had  not  yet  presented 
itself,  or,  as  he  used  to  say,  to  check  the  impatience  of  his 
friends,  because  the  time  wets  not  yet  came.  The  time,  even 
now,  was  not  come :  but  the  pressure  of  circumstances  no 
longer  allowed  him  to  await  the  favour  of  the  stars.  The 
first  step  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
principal  officers,  and  then  to  try  the  attachment  of  the  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  confidently  reckoned  on.  Three  of 
them.  Colonels  Kinsky,  Terzky,  and  Illo,  had  long  been  in 
his  secrets,  and  the  two  first  were  further  united  to  his  inter- 
ests by  the  ties  of  relationship.  The  same  wild  ambition, 
the  same  bitter  hatred  of  the  government,  and  the  hope  of 
enormous  rewards,  bound  them  in  the  closest  manner  to  Wal- 
lenstein, who,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adherents,  could 
stoop  to  the  lowest  means.  He  had  once  advised  Colonel 
Illo  to  solicit,  in  Vienna,  the  title  of  Count,  and  had  pro- 
mifled  to  back  his  appUcation  >rith  his  powerful  mediation. 
But  he  secretly  wrote  to  the  ministry,  advising  them  to  refuse 
his  request,  as  to  grant  it  would  give  rise  to  similar  demands 
from  others,  whose  sernces  ana  claims  were  equal  to  his. 
On  lUo's  return  to  the  camp,  Wallenstein  immediately  de- 
manded to  know  the  success  of  his  mission ;  and  when  in- 
formed by  lUo  of  its  fedlure,  he  broke  out  into  the  bitterest 
complaints  aoainst  the  court.  '*Thus,"  said  he,  "are  our 
£Edthful  services  rewarded.  My  recommendation  is  disre- 
garded, and  your  merit  denied  so  trifling  a  reward !  Who 
would  any  longer  devote  his  services  to  so  ungrateful  a  master? 
No,  for  my  part,  I  am  henceforth  the  determined  foe  of  Aus- 
tria." nio  agreed  with  him,  and  a  close  alliance  was  cemented 
between  them. 

But  what  was  known  to  these  three  confidants  of  tha  duka. 
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nas  long  «B  impenetrable  seeret  to  the  xvst ;  and  tbe  toaMb- 
denee  mih  which  Wallenstein  spoke  of  the  devotion  of  hob 
officers,  was  founded  merely  on  ike  Stouts  he  had  lavisiMd 
CBk  them,  and  on  their  known  dissatis&ction  wit^  'tke  Covart 
Bat  this  YSBgvLe  presumption,  mast  he  converted  into  certaintf, 
h^re  he  could  venture  to  layaside  themask^  or  take  any  open 
«tep  against  the  Bmperor*  Count  Pk^elomini,  who-  had  dastai»> 
guished  himself  by  his  unparalleled  bravery  atLutzen,  wa»tdte 
Ibrst  whose  fidelity  he  put  to  the  proof.  He  had»  he  thought, 
gaimed  the  attachment  of  thdis  genea^  by  krge  presents,  and 
preferred  him  to  all  others,  because  bom  under  &e  same  eo«- 
stellations  with  himself.  He  disclosed  to  him,  that,  m  eoEo- 
sequence  of  the  Emperor's  ingratitude,  and  the  near  approadk 
of  his  own  danger,  he  had  irrevocably  detennined  entifrely  to 
abandon  the  party  of  Austria,  to  join  the  enemy  with  ^e  beat 
part  of  his  army,  and  to  make  war  upon  the  House  of  Austacia, 
en  all  sides  of  its  dominions^  till  he  had  wholly  extirpated 
it.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  pnncipelly  redkoooed 
on  the  services  of  Pieeolomini,  and  had  beforehand  promieed 
Mm  the  greatest  rewards.  Whest  the  latter,  to  conceal  kns 
amazement  at  this  extraordinary  communication,  spoke  of  the 
dangers  and  obstacles>  whicb  would  oppose  so  hazardoua  aa 
enterprise,  Wallenstein  ridiculed  his  l^^is. .  ^'  In  such  euAfft- 
prises,"  he  maintained,  '^notiiing  was  ^fficult  but  the  cos^ 
meneement.  The  stars  were  prc^itious  to  him,  the  c^^pet- 
tunity  the  best  that  could  be  wished  for,  and  something  must 
aftnays  be  trusted  to-  fortme*  £Es  resolution  was  taken,  and 
if  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  he  woald#0counter  the  hazaard  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  horse."  Pkcoloniini  was  careful  not  tk> 
excite  Wallenstein's  suspifiieos-  by  longer  opposition,  and 
yielded  apparently  to  the  force  of  his  reasoning.  Sndk  was 
the  infatuation  of  the  Duke,  that  notwithstanding  the  warn- 
ings of  Count  Terzkj,  he  never  douil^d  the  sincerity  of  tUs 
man,  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  coramianicating  to  llie  coovt 
at  Vienna  this  importamt.  conversatioBr. 

Preparatory  to  talking  the  last  jdedsive  step,  he,  in  Jaeaisaej 
1684,  called  &  meetinr  of  b1\  the  eommaaiders  of  the  axmy  at 
PiKseii,  whither  he  had  marched  after  hss  retreat  from  Bavaria. 
The  Emperor's  recent  orders  to  spare  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions: from  winter  quartetings,  to  recover  Eatisbon  in  tile 
middle  of  winter,  and  to  reduce  the  army  by  a  detadnaettt 
el  flix  thousand  hozse  t»  the  GaBdaaal  Infinite^  \rare  maliters 
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aafficiexriif  graye  to  be  laM  before  a  council  of  war;  and 
tibis  plausible  pretext  serred  to  conceal  from  the  curious  the 
real  object  of  the  meeting.  Sweden  anci  Saxcnuy  received 
invitations  to  be  pt esent,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  for  a  peace ;  to  the  leaders  of  more  distant  armies, 
written  communications  were  made.  Of  the  commanders  thus 
summoned,  twentj  appeared;  but  three  most  infiuential, 
Grallas,  OoUoredo  and  Altringer,  were  absent  The  Boke 
reiterated  his  summons  to  t^em,  and  in  the  mean  time,  in 
expectation  of  their  speedj  arriyal,  proeee<kd  to  execute  k£s 
designs. 

It  wass  no  light  task  that  he  had  to  perform:  a  noble- 
man, proud,  brave,  and  jealous  of  his  honour,  was  to  declare 
himsen  capable  of  the  basest  treachery,  in  the  very  pres«M;e 
of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  the  re- 
presentative of  majesty,  the  judge  of  their  actions,  and  the  sup- 
porter of  their  laws,  and  to  show  himseH  suddenly  as  a  traitor, 
a  cheat,  and  a  rebel.  It  was' no  easy  task,  either,  to  shake  to 
its  foundations  a  legitimate  sovereignty,  strengthened  by  time 
and  consecrated  by  laws  and  religion ;  to  dissolve  all  the 
charms  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  those  formidaMe 
guardians  of  an  established  throne,  and  to  attem^  forcibly  tp 
uproot  those  invincible  feelings  of  duty,  whdch  plead  so  loudly 
and  so  powerfully  in  the  breast  of  the  subject,  in  fevour  of  hs 
sovereign.  But,  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  Wallen- 
stein  observed  not  the  preeipice  that  yawned  beneath  his  feet; 
and  in  full  reliance  on  his  own. strength,  the  common  case 
with  energetic  and  dating  mxnds,  he  stepped  not  to  consider 
the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  difficulties  that  opposed 
Um.  Wallenstein  saw  nothing  but  an  anny,  partly  indif- 
fBrent  and  partly  exasperated  against  the  court,  accustomed, 
with  a  blind  submission,  to  do  homage  to  his  great  nasM,  to 
bow  to  him  as  their.  legislator  and  judge,  and  with  trembMng 
reverence  to  follow  his  orders  as  the  decrees  of  fate.  In  the 
extravagant  flatteries  winch  were  paid  to  his  omnipotence,  in 
the  bold  abuse  of  the  court  government,  in  which  a  lawteae 
soldiery  indulged,  and  which  the  wild  licence  of  the  camp 
excused,  he  thought  he  read  the  sentiments  of  the  army ;  and 
the  boldness  with  which  they  were  ready  to  censure  tbe 
Monarch's  measures,  passed  with  him  for  a  readiness  to  re- 
nounce their  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  so  little  respected. 
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But  that  'which  he  had  regarded  as  the  lightest  matter,  proved 
the  most  formidahle  ohstacle  with  which  he  had  to  contend ; 
the  soldiers*  feelings  of  allegiance  were  the  rock  on  which  his 
hopes  were  wrecked.  Deceived  by  the  profound  respect  in 
wluch  he  was  held  by  these  lawless  bands,  he  ascribed  the 
whole  to  his  own  personal  greatness,  without  distinguishing 
how  much  he  owed  to  himself,  and  how  much  to  the  dignity 
with  which  he  was  invested.  All  trembled  before  him,  while 
he  exercised  a  legitimate  authority,  while  obedience  to  him 
was  a  duty,  and  while  his  consequence  was  supported  by  the 
majesty  of  the  sovereign.  Greatness,  in  and  of  itself,  may  ex 
cite  terror  and  admiration ;  but  legitimate  greatness  alone  can 
inspire  reverence  and  submission;  and  of  this  decisive  ad- 
vantage he  deprived  himself,  the  instant  he  avowed  himself  a 
traitor. 

Field-Marshal  Illo  undertook  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the 
ofQcers,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  step  which  was  expected 
of  them.  He  began  by  laying  before  them  the  new  orders  of 
the  court  to  the  general  and  die  army ;  and  by  the  obnoxious 
turn  he  skilfully  gave  to  them,,  he  found  it  easy  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  assembly.  After  this  well  chosen  introduc- 
tion, he  expatiated  with  much  eloquence  upon  the  merits  of 
the  army  and  the  general,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  the 
Emperor  was  accustomed  to  requite  them.  Spanish  influence, 
he  maintained,  governed  the  court ;  the  ministry  were  in  the 
pay  of  Spain;  the  Duke  of  Friedland  alone  had  hitherto 
opposed  this  tyranny,  and  had  thus  drawn  down  upon  himself 
the  deadly  enmity  of  the  Spaniards.  To  remove  him  from  the 
command,  or  to  make  away  with  him  entirely,  he  continued, 
had  long  been  the  end  of  their  desires ;  and,  until  they  could 
succeed  in  one  or  other,  they  endeavoured  to  abridge  his  power 
in  the  field.  The  command  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of . 
the  King  of  Hungary,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  better  to 
promote  the  Spanish  power  in  Germany ;  because  this  prince, 
as  the  ready  instrument  of  foreign  counsels,  might  be  led  at 
pleasure.  It  was  merely  with  the  view  of  weakening  the 
army,  that  the  six  thousand  troops  were  required  for  the 
Cardinal  Infante ;  it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  it 
hy  a  winter  campaign,  that  they  were  now  called  on,  in 
this  inhospitable  season,  to  undertake  the  recovery  of 
Batisbon,     The  means  of  subsistence  were  everywhere  ren- 
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dered  difficult,  while  the  Jesuits  and  the  ministry  enriched 
themselYes  with  the  sweat  of  the  provinces,  and  squandered 
the  money  intended  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  The  general, 
abfltndoned  by  the  court,  acknowledges  his  inability  to  keep 
his  engagements  to  the  army.  For  all  the  services  which, 
for  two  and  twenty  years,  he  had  rendered  the  House  of 
Austria;  for  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  struggled; 
for  all  the  treasures  of  his  own,  which  he  had  expended  in  the 
imperial  service,  a  second  disgraceAil  dismissal  awaited  him. 
But  he  was  resolved  the  matter  should  not  come  to  this ;  he 
was  determined  voluntarily  to  resign  the  command,  before  it 
should  be  wrested  from  his  hands ;  and  this,  continued  the 
orator,  is  what,  through  me,  he  now  makes  known  to  his 
officers.  It  was  now  for  them  to  say  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  lose  such  a  general.  Let  each  consider  who  was  to 
refund  him  the  sums  he  had  expended  in  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vice, and  where  he  was  now  to  reap  the  reward  of  their 
braveiy,  when  he  who  was  their  evidence  removed  from  the 
scene." 

A  universal  cry,  that  they  would  not  allow  their  general  to  be 
taken  from  them,  interrupted  the  speaker.    Four  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  deputed  to  lay  before  him  the  wish  of  the 
assembly,  and  earnestly  to  request  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  army.     The  duke  made  a  show  of  resistance,  and  only 
yielded  after  the  second  deputation.     This  concession  on  his 
side,  seemed  to  demand  a  return  on  theirs ;  as  he  engaged  not 
to  quit  the  service  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
generals-,  he  required  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a  written 
promise  to  truly  and  firmly  adhere  to  him,  neither  to  separate 
nor  to  allow  themselves  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  to  shed 
their  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  defence.  Whoever  should  break 
this  covenant,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfidious  traitor,  and 
treated  by  the  rest  as  a  common  enemy.     The  express  condi- 
tion which  was  added,  '*  As  long  as  WaUenstein  shall  employ  * 
the  army  in  the  Emperor's  service,'*  seemed  to  exclude  all  mis- 
conception, and  none  of  the  assembled  generals  hesitated  at 
once  to  accede  to  a  demand,  apparently  so  innocent  and  so 
reasonable. 

This  document  was  publicly  read  before  an  entertainment, 
which  Field-Marshal  lUo  had  expressly  prepared  for  the 
purpose ;  it  was  to  be  signed,  after   they  rose  from  table. 
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Tbe  host  dick  bis  utmost  to  stnpifj  bis  guissts  hj  8trN3g  fo- 
tatkms ;  and  it  was  not  untiil  he  saw  tbem  affected  with  the 
inne,  t^at  he  prodiicad  tb«  paper  fi>r  signature.  Moet  of 
them  wrote  their  names,  without  knowing  what  they  wera 
subscribing;  a  few  only,  more  corions  or  more  distrustfok 
xead  the  paper  oyer  again,  and  discovered  with  astonishment 
that  the  ckuse  '*  as  long  as  Walknslein  shall  employ  the  army 
£>r  the  Emperor's  serriee "  was  omitted.  Illo  had,  in  &et,> 
artfully  contrived  to-  substitufte  lor  the  first  another  cc^y,.  in 
which  these  words  were  wanting.  The  tndL  was  manifest^ 
and  many  reliised  new  to  s^n.  Picc^ondni,  who  bad  see» 
through  the  whole  ^keat,  and  bad  been  present  ai;  tbio 
scene  merely  with  the  view  oi  ginng  information  of  the  whole 
to  the  court,  forgot  himself  so  fiur  in  Ins  cups  as  to  drink  tbe 
Emperor's  health.  But  Count  Tevzky  now  rose,  a»i  decladped 
that  all  were  peijured  villains  who  should  recede  from  their 
engagement  His  menaces,  the  idea  of  the  inevitable  danger 
to  wloch  they  who^  resisted  any  longer  would  be  exposed,  tiie 
example  of  the  rest,  and  Illo's  rhetoric,  at  last  overcame  th^ 
scruples ;  and  the  paper  was  signed  by  all  without  exception. 

Wallenstein  had  now  efiEected  his  purpose ;  but  the  ums- 
pected  resistance  he  had  met  with  from  the  commanders, 
roused  him  at  last  from  the  fond  Hhzsions  in  which  he  bad 
hitherto  indulged.  Besides,  most  of  the  names  were  scrawled 
so  illegibly,  that  some  deceit  was  evidently  intended.  But 
instead  of  beinf^  recalled  to  his  discretion  by  this  wanun£f,  he 
gave  vent  to  hS  mjured  pruk  i.  undigmfi^i  compl3«d 
reproaches.  He  assembled  the  generals  the  next  day,  and 
imdertook  personally  to  confirm  the  whole  tenor  of  the  a^^ree^ 
ment  which  Illo  had  submitted  to  them  the  day  before.  After 
pouring  out  the.  bitterest  reproaches  and  abuse  against  the 
eourt,  he  reminded  them  of  their  opposition  to  the  propoai-^ 
tien  of  the  previous  day,  and  declared  that  this  circumstanee 
'  had  induced  him  to  retract  his  own  promise.  The  g^Eiexalii 
wi^ihdrew  in  silence  and  confuinen;  birt  affaet  a  short  coasiilt» 
tien  in  the  antiehamber,  they  returned  to  apotegize  for  their 
late  conduct,  and  offered  to-  sign  the  paper  anew. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  obtain  a  similar  assuofance 
£pMtt  the  absent  generals,  or,  on  their  refusal,  to  seize  their 
persons.  Wallenstein  renewed  his  iavitatton  to  them, 
ensestly  urged  them  to  hasten  thetr  asiivaL    But  a 


€l  the  doings  aft  Piken  readied  tliem  en  their  j<Huiiey,  and 
suddenly  stepped  their  further  progress.  Ahriugi^,  on  pre- 
tence  of  sickneBSy  remained  in  the  streiig  jfoirtress  ol'  Frauen- 
hevg.  Gallaa  zsade  his  ^pf  eavanee,  but  merely  with  the  de- 
sign of  better  qualifying  hiinseU  as  an  eyewitness,  to  keep  the 
Empeffor  informed  of  all  WaiUenstein's  proceedings.  The  in- 
telHgeoce  whtdii  he  and  PieeeleHiiad  gave,  at  once  converted 
the  snspicioDs  ol  the  court  into  an  alarming  certainty.  Sis^ 
lar  dbcksores,  which  were  at  the  same  time  made  £rom  other 
foartess,  left  ne  room  fnr  further  doubt;  and  the  sudden 
4^flnge  of  the  commandefs  m  Austria  and  Silesia,  appecured 
to  be  the  prelude  to  a&cM  important  enterprise.  The  danger 
"mas  pressing,  and  the  remedy  must  be  speedy,  but  the  court 
was  unwilling  to  {proceed  at  once  to  the  execution  of  the 
flestence,  till  the  regular  fbrms  of  jnstiee  were  eomplied  with. 
Seeret  instructions  were  therelbre  issued  to  the  principal 
efficers,  on  whose  fidelity  re£anee  eould  be  placed,  t&  seize 
the  persons  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  and  ol  his  two 
associates,  lUo  and  Terzky,  and  keep  them  in  dose  eon- 
inement,  till  they  should  h&y^  an  opportunity  of  being  heardf, 
and  ai  answering  for  their  eonduet ;  but  if  this  couM  not  be 
acGompli^iied  quietly,  the  public  danger  required  that  th^ 
should  be  taken  dead  or  nve.  At  the  same  time,  Genend 
OaUas  received  a  patent  commission,  by  which  tibese  orders 
ef  the  Emperor  were  made  known  to  tiie  colonels  and  officers, 
and  the  army  was  released  from  its  obe^ence  to  the  traitor, 
and  placed  under  Lieutenant-General  Gallas,  till  a  new  gene- 
mlissimo  coold  be  ai^inted.  In  order  to  bring  back  the 
seduced  and  deluded  to  their  iMtff  and  net  to  drive  the  guilty 
to  despair,  a  general  amnestty  was  proclaimed,  in  regard  to  all 
affiances  against  the  imperia)  majesty  committed  at  Piken.. 

Greneral  Gallas  was  net  pleased  with  the  hcmour  which  was 
dene  him.  He  was  at  Pilsen,  under  the  eye  of  the  person 
whose  late  he  was  to  dispose  of;  in  the  power  of  an  enemy, 
n^M^  had  a  hundred  eyea  to  watch  his  metiona.  If  Wallen- 
atoin  OGDce  discovered  tito  secret  of  his  comnnssion,  nothing 
aaold  save  him  from  tii»  efleots  of  his  vengeance  and  despair. 
&U  if  it  was  thus  dangMons  to*  he  the  seeret  depositary  o£ 
such  a  commission,  how  much  more  so  to  execute  itf  The 
aantiinents  of  the  generals  were  uncertain ;  and  it  was  at 
kast  jdauhtful  whether^  after  the  s^  they  had  ti^en,  they 
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would  be  readj  to  troBt  the  Emperor's  promises,  and  at  once 
to  abandon  the  brilliant  expectations  thej  had  built  upon 
Wallenstein*8  enterprise.  It  was  also  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  laj  hands  on  the  person  of  a  man  who,  till  now,  had  been 
considered  inviolable;  who  from  long  exercise  of  supreme 
power,  and  from  habitual  obedience,  had  become  the  object  of 
deepest  respect;  who  was  invested  with  every  attribute  of 
outward  miyesly  and  inward  greatness ;  whose  very  aspect  in- 
spired terror,  and  who  by  a  nod  disposed  of  life  and  death  I 
To  seize  such  a  man,  like  a  common  criminal,  in  the  midst 
of  the  guards  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  in  a  city  appa- 
rently devoted  to  him ;  to  convert  the  object  of  this  deep  and 
habitual  veneration  into  a  subject  of  compassion,  or  of  con- 
tempt, was  a  commission  calculated  to  make  even  the  boldest 
hesitate.  So  deeply  was  fear  and  veneration  for  their 
general  engraven  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers,  that  even 
the  atrocious  crime  of  high  treason  could  not  wholly  eradicate 
these  sentiments. 

Gallas  perceived  the  impossibility  of  executing  his  commis- 
sion under  the  eyes  of  the  duke ;  and  his  most  anxious  wish 
was,  before  venturing  on  any  steps,  to  have  an  interview  with 
Altringer.  As  the  long  absence  of  the  latter  had  already 
begun  to  excite  the  duke's  suspicions,  Gallas  offered  to  re- 
pair in  person  to  Frauenberg,  and  to  prevail  on  Altringer,  his 
relation,  to  return  with  him.  Wallenstein  was  so  pleased 
with  this  proof  of  his  zeal,  that  he  even  lent  him  his  own 
equipage  for  the  journey.  Eejoidng  at  the  success  of  his 
stratagem,  he  left  Pilsen  without  delay,  leaving  to  Count 
Piccolomini  the  task  of  watching  Wallenstein's  further  move- 
ments. He  did  m>^  fail,  as  he  went  along,  to  make  use  of  the 
imperial  patent,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  troops  proved  more 
favourable  than  he  had  expected.  Instead  of  taking  back  his 
friend  to  Pilsen,  he  despatched  him  to  Vienna,  to  warn  the 
Emperor  against  the  intended  attack,  while  he  himself  re- 
paired to  Upper  Austria,  of  which  the  safety  was  threatened 
by  the  near  approach  of  Duke  Bernard.  In  Bohemia,  the 
towns  of  Budweiss  and  Tabor  were  again  garrisoned  for  the 
Emperor,  and  eveiy  precaution  taken  to  oppose  vnth  energy 
the  designs  of  the  traitor. 

As  Gallas  did  not  appear  disposed  to  return,  Piccolomini 
determined  to  put  WaUenstein's  credulity  once  more  to  tho 
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test.  He  begged  to  be  sent  to  bring  back  Gallas,  and  Wal- 
lenstein  suffered  bimself  a  second  time  to  be  overreacbed. 
Tbis  inconceivable  blindness  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  tbe 
result  of  bis  pride,  \?bicb  never  retracted  tbe  opinion  it  bad 
once  formed  of  any  person,  and  would  not  acknowledge,  even 
to  itself,  tbe  possibility  of  being  deceived.  He  conveyed 
Count  Piccolomini  in  bis  own  carriage  to  Lintz,  wbere  tbe 
latter  immediately  followed  the  example  of  Gallas,  and  even 
went  a  step  &rtber.  He  bad  promised  tbe  duke  to  return. 
He  did  so,  but  it  was  at  tbe  bead  of  an  army,  intending  to 
surprise  the  duke  in  Pilsen.  Another  army  under  General 
Suys  hastened  to  Prague,  to  secure  that  capital  in  its  alle- 
giance, and  to  defend  it  against  the  rebels.  Gallas,  at  tbe 
same  time,  announced  bimself  to  the  different  imperial 
armies  as  the  commander-in-chief,  from  whom  they  were 
henceforth  to  receive  orders.  Placards  were  circulated 
through  aU  the  imperial  camps,  denouncing  tbe  duke  and 
his  four  confidants,  and  absolving  the  soldiers  from  all  obe- 
dience to  him. 

The  example  which  had  been  set  at  Lintz,  was  imi- 
versally  followed;  imprecations  were  showered  on  the  trai- 
tor, and  he  was  forsaken  by  all  the  armies.  At  last,  when 
even  Piccolomini  returned  no  more,  the  mist  fell  from  Wal- 
lenstein's  eyes,  and  in  consternation  he  awoke  from  his 
dream.  Yet  his  faith  in  the  truth  of  astrology,  and  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  army  was  unshaken.  Immediately  after  the 
intelligence  of  Piccolonmri's  defection,  he  issued  orders,  that 
in  future  no  commands  were  to  be  obeyed,  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed directly  from  himself,  or  from  Terzky,  or  Illo.  He  pre- 
pared, in  all  haste,  to  advance  upon  Prague,  where  he  in- 
tended to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  to  declare  against 
the  Emperor.  All  the  troops  were  to  assemble  before  that  city, 
and  from  thence  to  pour  down  with  rapidity  upon  Austria. 
Duke  Bernard,  who  had  joined  the  conspiracy,  was  to  support 
the  operations  of  the  duke,  with  the  Swedish  troops,  and  to 
effect  a  diversion  upon  the  Danube. 

Terzky  was  already  upon  his  march  towards  Prague  ;  and 
nothing,  but  the  want  of  horses,  prevented  the  duke  from  fol- 
lowing him  with  the  regiments  who  still  adhered  faithfully  to 
him.  But  when,  with  the  most  anxious  expectation,  he 
awaited  the  intelligence  from  Prague,  he  suddenly  received 
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infinrmatioa  of  the  loss  of  Hiat  town,  tlM  defectaon  of  his  ^g^*- 
nerals,  ibe  desertion  of  bis  troo^,  the  disooyeiy  <yf  his  wbole 
plot,  ttid  the  nj^  advaace  of  PioooSomini,  wlko  was  sworn  to 
Us  destruction.  Suddenly  and  feaifolly  had  all  his  projeeto 
been  mined — all  his  hopes  annihilatod.  He  stood  alone, 
abandoned  bj  all  to  whom  be  had  been  a  benefJEustor,  betrayed 
by  all  on  wlram  be  had  d^endod.  Bat  it  is  under  msk  dr* 
cumstsaoes  that  great  misids  reveal  Ibemselvos.  Though  do- 
ceivod  in  aU  his  expedatioiis,  he  refused  to  abandon  one  of 
his  dosigns ;  he  despaired  of  nothing,  so  long  as  life  remained. 
The  time  was  now  <»me,  when  he  absolutely  required  that  as* 
sistance,  which  he  bad  so  ofibea  aoHcited  £rom  the  Swedes  and. 
the  Sas(ms,  and  when  all  doubts  <d  tbe  ssnoerity  of  bis  pvr- 
poses  must  be  dispdled*  Aad  now,  when  Oxenstiem  and 
Amheim  were  oonnnoed  •of  the  sinoerity  of  his  intentions, 
and  were  aware  of  his  necessities,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to 
ombraoe  the  favourable  <^poitnnity,  and  to  oSer  him  dieir 
protection.  On  the  part  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  Francis  Albert 
of  Saxe  Lauenberg  was  to  join  him  with  4,000  men;  esA 
I>iike  Bernard,  and  the  Palatine  Christian  of  Birkenleld*  with 
€1,000  from  Sweden,  all  chosen  troops. 

Wallenstein  left  Pilsen,  witb  Tendky's  regiment,  and  iSm 
few  who  either  were,  «r  pretended  to  be,  faithfiil  to  bim,  assd 
hastened  to  £gra,  en  the  frontidxs  of  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  be  near  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  to  facilitate  his  junction 
mth  Duke  Bernard.  He  was  not  yet  informed  of  tbe  deoroo 
by  which,  he  was  procbdmed  a  public  enemy  and  traitor ;  this 
thunder-stroke  awaited  Inm  at  Egra.  He  still  reckoned  on 
the  army,  which  Greneral  Sdbafgotsch  was  preparing  for  him 
in  Silesia,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  many 
even  of  those  who  had  forsaken  him,  would  return  with  tbo 
first  dawning  of  success.  Even  during  his  flight  to  E^gxa  {so 
little  humility  had  he  learned  from  melancholy  experience)  ho 
was  still  occupied  with  the  colossal  scheme  of  dethroning  tho 
£mper(»:.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  one  of  his 
suite  asked  leave  to  offer  him  his  advice.  "  Under  the  Em* 
peror,"  said  he,  '*  your  highness  is  certain  of  being  a  great 
and  respected  noble ;  with  the  enemy,  you  are  at,  best  but  a 
precarious  king.  It  is  amwise  to  risk  certainty  for  uncer- 
tainty.  The  enemy  will  avail  tbemselves  of  your  persooial 
influence,  while  the  opportunity  lasts ;  but  you  will  ever  bo 


r^arded  with  8tH5pi(»on,  mid  iskej  will  always  be  fearful  lest 
ycm  sbtiild  treat  thevi  as  you  haye  done  tbe  Emperor.  Re- 
torn,  «ien,  to  your  allegiance,  while  there  is  yet  time."— 
**  And  how  is  timt  to  foe  done  ?  "  said  Wallenstdui,  interrupt- 
tag  him :  '*  You  have  46,000  meuHat^ums,"  rejoined  he,  (mean* 
iiftg' ducats,  which  were  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  armed 
ttan,)  "  take  tliem  with  you,  and  go  straight  to  the  Imperial 
Oeart ;  €ben  declare  that  the  steps  jou  have  hitherto  takea 
men  merely  deseed  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  Emperor's 
serv«Qt8,  and  of  distinguishing  the  loyal  from  the  doubtful ; 
and  since  most  hare  sdiown  a  dispcfcition  to  reydt,  say  you  are 
OMie  to  warn  his  Imperial  Mi^ty  a^dnst  those  dangerous 
men.  Thos  you  will  make  those  appear  as  traitors,  who  are 
labouring  to  represent  you  as  a  false  "^lain.  At  the  Imperial 
Ccmrt,  a  man  is  sure  to  be  welcome  with  40,000  ducats,  and 
ikiedland  will  be  again  as  he  was  at  the  first." — *'  The  advice 
is  good,"  said  Wallenstein,  after  a  pause,  ''  but  let  the  devH 
trust  to  it" 

While  the  diike,  in  his  retirement  in  Egra,  was  energetically 
pttshing  his  negociations  wiih  the  enemy,  consulting  the  stars, 
and  indulging  in  new  hopes,  the  dagger  which  was  to  put  an 
end  to  h^  existenoe  was  unsheathed  almost  under  las  verf 
eyes.  The  imperial  decree  which  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw, 
bttd  not  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  an  avenging  Nemesis  ordcuned 
that  the  imgratefial  should  Hall  beneath  the  blow  of  ingrati- 
tade.  Among  his  officers,  Wallenstein  had  particularly  dia> 
tniguished  tme  Leslie  *,  an  Irishman,  and  had  made  his  for- 
tome,  l^is  was  the  man  who  now  felt  himself  called  on  to 
eseottte  the  sentence  against  him,  and  to  earn  the  price  of 
Mood.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Egra,  in  the  suite  of  tbe 
dnke,  than  he  disdosed  to  the  comnmndant  of  the  town. 
Colonel  Bottler,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  two  Pro-  ^  « 
testant  Scothi^men,  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  duke,  whichl^SCA^ 
the  latter  had  imprudently  enough  communicated  to  him  dur*  |\CJUw 
ing  the  journey.  In  these  two  individuals,  he  had  found 
men  capable  of  a  determined  resolution.  They  were  now 
called  on  to  choose  between  treason  and  duty,  between  their 

*  Scliiller  is  mistaken  as  to  tbis  point.  IjeaHe  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
Buttler  an  Irishman  and  a  papist.  He  died  a  general  in  tiie  EmpeMr*8  ser^ 
"vioe^  and  founded,  at  PcBgae,  a  oonvent  of  Irish  Fiaadscans  which  atiU 
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legitimate  soyereign  and  a  fugitive  abandoned  rebel ;  and 
though  the  latter  was  their  common  benefactor,  the  choice 
could  not  remain  for  a  moment  doubtful.  They  were  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Emperor,  and  this  duty  re- 
quired them  to  take  the  most  rapid  measures  against  the  public 
enemy.  The  opportunity  was  favourable;  his  evil  genius  seemed 
to  have  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  vengeance.  But  not 
to  encroach  on  the  province  of  justice,  they  resolved  to  deliver 
up  their  victim  alive ;  and  they  parted  with  the  bold  resolve 
to  take  their  general  prisoner.  This  dark  plot  was  buried  in 
the  deepest  silence ;  and  Wallenstein,  fax  from  suspecting  his 
impending  ruin,  flattered  himself  that  in  the  garrison  of  Egra 
he  possessed  his  bravest  and  most  &ithful  champions. 

At  this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Imperial 
proclamations  containing  his  sentence,  and  which  had 
been  published  in  all  the  camps.  He  now  became  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  which  encompassed  him, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  retracing  his  steps,  his  fearfully 
forlorn  condition,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  at  once 
trusting  himself  to  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror's enemies.  To  Leslie  he  poured  forth  all  the 
anguish  of  his  wounded  spirit,  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
agitation  extracted  from  him  his  last  remainiag  secret.  He 
disclosed  to  this  ofiGicer  his  intention  to  deliver  up  Egra  and 
EUenbogen,  the  passes  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Palatine  of 
Birkenfeld,  and  at  the  same  time,  informed  him  of  the  near 
approach  of  Duke  Bernard,  of  whose  arrival  he  hoped  to 
receive  tidings  that  very  night.  These  disclosures,  which 
Leslie  immediately  communicated  to  the  conspirators,  made 
them  change  their  original  plan.  The  lu^ency  of  the  danger 
admitted  not  of  half  measures.  Egra  might  in  a  moment 
be  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  a  sudden  revolution  set  their 
prisoner  at  liberty.  To  anticipate  this  mischance,  they  re- 
solved  to  assassinate  him  and  his  associates  the  following 
night. 

In  order  to  execute  this  design  with  less  noise,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  fearful  deed  should  be  perpetrated  at  an 
entertainment  which  Colonel  ButUer  should  give  in  the  Castle 
of  Egra.  All  the  guests,  except  Wallenstein,  made  their 
appearance,  who  being  in  too  great  anxiety  of  mind  to  enjoy 
company,  excused  himself.     With  regard  to  him,  therefore, 
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their  pkn  most  be  again  changed;  but  thej  resolved  to 
execute  their  design  against  the  others.  The  three  Colonels, 
Illo»  Terzky,  and  William  Einskj,  came  in  with  careless 
confidenoe,  and  with  them  Captain  Neumann,  an  ofiGicer  of 
ability,  whose  advice  Terzky,  sought  in  every  intricate  affair. 
Preyious  to  their  arrival,  trusty  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  to 
whom  the  plot  had  been  communicated,  were  admitted  into  the 
Castle,  all  the  avenues  leading  from  it  guarded,  and  six  of 
Buttler's  dragoons  concealed  in  an  apartment  close  to  the 
banqueting-room,  who,  on  a  concerted  signal,  were  to  rush 
in  and  kill  the  traitors.  Without  suspecting  the  danger  that 
hung  over  them,  the  guests  gaily  abimdoned  themselves  to 
the  pleasuiiss  of  the  table,  and  Wallenstein's  •  health  was 
drunk  in  full  bumpers,  not  as  a  servant  of  the  Emperor,  but 
as  a  sovereign  prince.  The  wine  opened  their  hearts,  and 
lUo,  with  exultation,  boasted  that  in  three  days  an  army 
would  arrive,  such  as  Wallenstein  had  never  before  been  at 
the  head  of.  "  Yes,"  cried  Neumann,  *'  and  then  he  hopes  to 
bathe  his  hands  in  Austrian  blood."  During  this  conversa- 
tion, the  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  Leslie  gave  the  concerted 
signal  to  raise  the  drawbridges,  while  he  himself  received  the 
keys  of  the  gates.  In  an  instant,  the  hall  was  j&lled  with 
armed  men,  who,  with  the  unexpected  greeting  of  "  Long 
live  Ferdinand!"  placed  themselves  behind  the  chairs  of 
the  marked  guests.  Surprised,  and  with  a  presentiment 
of  their  fate,  they  sprang  from  the  table.  Kinsky  and 
Terzky  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  before  they  could  put 
tiiemselves  upon  their  guard.  Neumann,  during  the  con- 
fusion in  the  hall,  escaped  into  the  court,  where,  however, 
he  was  instantly  recognised  and  cut  down.  lUo  alone 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  defend  himself.  He  placed 
his  back  against  a  window,  from  whence  he  poured  the  bit- 
terest reproaches  upon  Gordon,  and  challenged  him  to  fight 
him  fairly  and  honourably.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  in 
which  he  slew  two  of  his  assailants,  he  fell  to  the  ground 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  pierced  with  ten  wounds.  The 
deed  was  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  Leslie  hastened  into 
the  town  to  prevent  a  tumult.  The  sentinels  at  the  castle  gate, 
seeing  him  running  and  out  of  breath,  and  believing  he 
belonged  to  the  rebels,  fired  their  muskets  after  him,  but 
without  effect.    The  firing,  however,  aroused  the  .town-guaxd, 
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ind  all  Leslie^d  presence  of  mind  was  requisite  to  allay  the 
tumult.  He  hastily  detailed  to  them  all  the  circumstances 
of  Wallenstein's  conspiracy,  the  measures  which  had  been 
already  taken  to  counteract  it,  the  &te  of  the  four  rebels,  at 
well  as  that  which  awaited  their  chief.  Finding  the  troops 
well  disposed,  he  exacted  from  them  a  new  oa&  of  fidelity 
to  the  Emperor,  and  to  lire  and  die  for  the  good  cause.  A 
hundred  of  Buttler  s  dragoon's  were  sent  from  the  Castle  into 
the  town  to  patrol  the  streets,  to  OTSrawe  the  partisans  of  the 
Duke,  and  to  present  tumult.  All  the  gates  of  Egra  were 
at  the  same  time  seined,  and  every  avenue  to  WaUenstein's 
residence,  which  ac^oined  the  maritet-place,  guarded  by  a 
numerous  and  trusty  body  of  troops,  sufficient  to  prevent 
either  his  escape  or  his  receiving  any  assistance  from  without. 

But  before  they  proceeded  finally  to  execute   the  deed, 
a  long  conference  was  held  among  the  conspirators  in  the 
Oastle,  whether  they  should  kill  him,  or  content  themselves 
with  making  him  prisoner.    Besprinkled  as  they  were  with 
the  blood,  and  deliberating  almost  over  the  very  corpses  of 
his  murdered  associates,  even  these  furious  men  vet  shud* 
dered  at  the  horror  of  taking  away  so  illustrious  a  life.    They 
saw  before  their  mind's  eye  him  their  leader  in  battle,  in 
the  days  of  his  good  fortune,  surrounded  by  his  victorioua 
army,  clothed  with  all  the  pomp  of  militaiy  greatness,  and 
long-accustomed  awe  again  seized  their  minds.    But  ms         \ 
transitory  emotion  was  soon  efiaced  by  the  thoi^ht  of^e 
immediate  danger.    They  remembered  the  hints  which  Neu- 
mann and  lUo  had  thrown  out  at  table,  the  near  approach  of 
a  fbrmidable  army  of  Swedes  and  Saxons,  and  they  dearly 
saw  that  the  dea^  of  the  traitor  was  their  only  chance  of        . 
safety*    They  adhered,  therefore,  to  their  first  resolution,  and         ) 
Captain  Deveroux,  an  irishman,  who  had  already  been  re*        i 
iained  for  the  murderous  purpose,  received  decisive  orders 
to  act.  ^ 

While  these  three  officers  were  thus  deciding  upon  his 
fiite  in  the  castle  of  Egni,  Wallenstein  was  occupied  in  read* 
ing  the  stars  with  Seni.  **  The  danger  is  not  yet  over,**  said 
the  astrologer  with  prophetio  spirit,  *'It  ist**  replied  the 
Duke,  who  would  give  the  law  even  to  heaven.  **  But,'*  he  | 
continued  with  equally  prophetic  spirit,  '*  that  thou  friend 
Seni  thyself  shall  soon  be  thrown  into  prison,  that  also  is 
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"written  in  the  stars."  The  astrologer  bad  taken  his  leave, 
and  Wallenstein  had  retired  to  bed,  when  Ci^tam  Deveroiix 
appeared  before  his  residence  mth  six  halberdiers,  and  was 
tmmediatelj  admitted  by  the  guard,  who  were  accustomed  to 
see  him  visit  the  general  at  aU  hours.  A  page  who  met  him 
upon  the  stairs,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  alarm,  was  ran 
through  the  bodj  with  a  pike.  In  the  antichamber,  the 
assassins  met  a  servant,  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  sleep- 
ing-room of  his  master,  and  had  taken  with  hinn  the  key. 
Patting  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the  terrified  domestic  made 
a  sign  to  them  to  make  no  noise,  as  the  Duke  was  asleep. 
"Friend," cried  Deveroux,  "it  is  time  to  awake  him;"  and 
with  these  words  he  rushed  against  the  door,  which  was  also 
bolted  from  within,- and  burst  it  open. 

Wallenstein  had  been  roused  from  his  fijrst  sleep,  by  the 
report  of  a  musket  which  had  accidentally  gone  off,  and 
had  sprung  to  the  window  to  call  the  giiardL  At  the  same 
moment,  he  heard,  from  the  adjoining  building*  the  shrieks 
of  the  Countesses  Terzky  and  Kinsky,  who  had  just  learnt 
the  violent  fate  of  their  husbands.  Ere  he  had  time 
to  reflect  on  these  terrible  events,  Deveroux,  with  the 
other  murderers,  was  in  his  chamber.  The  Duke  was  in  his 
shirt,  as  he  had  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  leaning  on  a  table  near 
die  window.  **  Art  thou  the  villain,"  cried  Deveroux  to  him, 
*'who  intends  to  deliver  up  the  Emperor's  troops  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  tear  the  crown  from  the  head  of  his  Majesty f 
Now  thou  must  die !"  He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  as  if 
expecting  an  answer ;  but  rage  and  astonishment  kept  Wallen- 
stein silent.  Throwing  his  arms  wide  open,  he  received  in 
his  breast,  the  deadly  blow  of  the  halberts,  and  without  uttei*'^ 
ing  a  groan,  fell  weltering  in  his  blood. 

The  next  day,  an  express  arrived  £rom  the  Duke  of  Lanen-^ 
burg,  announcing  his  approadi.  The  messenger  was  se- 
cured, and  another  in  Wall^istein's  liveiy  despatched  to  the 
Duke,  to  decoy  him  into  Egza.  The  stratagem  succeeded* 
and  Francis  Albert  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Puke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  who  was  on  his  mardi  towards  Eg», 
wss  nearly  sharing  the  same  £Bte.  Fortoaatriy,  he  heard  of 
Wallenstein's  deoSi,  in  time  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat.  Fer^ 
dinind  shed  a  tear  over  the  fate  of  his  general,  and  orderai 
three  thoQsand  masses  to  be 8aid£Mrlueaoai  at  Vienna;  Imt^ 
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at  the  same  dme,/^  did  not  forget  to  reward  his  assassins 
with  gold  ch^ar^chamberlaiQs*  keys,  dignities,  and  estates. 
'  Thus  did  Wallenstein.  at  the  age  of  fifty,  terminate  his 
actiye  and  extraordinary  life.  To  ambition,  he  owed  both  his 
greatness  and  his  nun ;  with  all  his  failings,  he  possessed  grei^t 
and  admirable  qualities,  and  had  he  kept  himself  within  due 
bounds,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  without  an  equal.  The 
virtues  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  hero,  prudence,  justice,  firm- 
ness, and  courage,  are  strikingly  prominent  features  in  his 
character ;  but  he  wanted  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  man, 
which  adorn  the  hero,  and  make  the  ruler  beloved.  Terror 
was  the  talisman  with  which  he  worked;  extreme  in  his 
punishments  as  in  his  -  rewards,  he  knew  how  to  keep  alive 
the  zeal  of  his  followers,  while  no  general  of  ancient  or 
modem  times  could  boast  of  being  obeyed  with  equal  ala- 
crity. Submission  to  his  will  was  more  prized  by  him 
than  bravery;  for,  if  the  soldiers  work  by  the  latter,  it  is  on 
the  former  that  the  general  depends.  He  continually  kept 
up  the  obedience  of  his  troops  by  capricious  orders,  and 
profusely  rewarded  the  readiness  to  obey  even  in  trifles; 
because  he  looked  rather  to  the  act  itself,  than  its  object. 
He  once  issued  a  decree,  with  the  penalty  of  deatli  on  dis- 
obedience, that  none  but  red  sashes  should  be  worn  in  the 
army.  A  captain  of  horse  no  sooner  heard  the  order,  than 
pulling  off  his  gold-embroidered  sash,  he  trampled  it  under 
loot;  Wallenstein,  on  being  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
promoted  him  on  the  spot  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  His  com- 
prehensive glance  was  always  directed  to  the  whole,  and  in 
all  his  apparent  caprice,  lie  steadily  kept  in  view  some  general 
scope  or  bearing.  The  robberies  cominitted  by  the  soldiers 
in  a  friendly  country,  had  led  to  the  severest  orders  against 
marauders;  and  all  who  should  be  caught  thieving,  were 
threatened  with  the  halter.  Wallenstein  himself  having  met  a 
straggler  in  the  open  country  upon  the  field,  commanded  him 
to  be  seized  without  trial,  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and 
in  his  usual  voice  of  thunder,  exclaimed,  "  Hang  the  fellow," 
against  which  no  opposition  ever  availed.  The  soldier  pleaded 
and  proved  his  innocence,  but  the  irrevocable  sentence  had 
gone  forth.  "  Hang  then  innocent,"  cried  the  inexorable 
Wallenstein,  "the  guilty  will  have  then  more  reason  to 
tremble.**    Preparations  were  already  making  to  execute  the 
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sentence,  wken  the  soldier,  who  gave  himself  up  for  lost; 
formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  not  dying  without  reyenge. 
He  fell  furiously  upon  his  judge,  but  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  disarmed  before  he  could  fulfil  his  design. 
**Now  let  him  go,"  said  the  Duke,  "it will  excite  sufficient 
terror." 

His  munificence  was  supported  by  an  immense  income, 
which  was  estimated  at  three  millions  of  florins  yearly,  without 
reckoning  the  enormous  sums  which  he  raised  under  the 
name  of  contributions.  His  liberality  and  clearness  of  under- 
standing, raised  him  above  the  religious  prejudices  of  his 
age;  and  the  Jesuits  never  forgave  him  for  having  seen 
through  their  system,  and  for  regarding  the  pope  as  nothing 
more  than  a  bishop  of  Eome. 

But  as  no  one  ever  yet  came  to  a  fortunate  end  who  quar- 
relled with  the  Church,  Wallenstein  also  must  augment  the 
number  of  its  victims.  Through  the  intrigues  of  monks,  he 
lost  at  Eatisbon  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  Egra  his 
life ;  by  the  same  arts,  perhaps,  he  lost  what  was  of  more 
consequence,  his  honoumble  name  and  good  repute  with 
posterity. 

For  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  pens  which 
have  traced  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  not 
untinged  with  partiality,  and  that  the  treachery  of  the  duke, 
and  his  designs  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia.,  rest  not  so 
much  upon  proven  fieu^ts,  as  upon  probable  coijecture.  No 
documents  have  y^t  been  brought  to  light,  which  disclose 
with  historical  certainty  the  secret  motives  of  his  conduct ; 
and  among  all  his  pubHc  and  well  attested  actions,  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  one  wmch  could  not  have  had  an  innocent  end. 
Hany  of  his  most  obnoxious  measures  proved  nothing  but 
the  earnest  wish  he  entertained  for  peace ;  most  of  the  others 
are  explained  and  justified  by  the  well-founded  distrust  he 
entertained  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  excusable  wish  of  main- 
taining  his  own  importance.  It  is  true,  that  his  conduct 
towards  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dictates  of  an  im- 
placable spirit,  look  too  like  an  unworthy  revenge;  but 
still,  none  of  his  actions  perhaps  warrant  us  in  holding  his 
treason  to  be  proved.  If  necessity  and  despair  at  last  forced 
him  to  deserve  the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him  while  innocents  still  this,  if  true,  wiU  not  justify 
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diat  sentence.  Thus  Wallenstein  lall,  not  becaose  he  mui  a 
rebel,  but  he  became  w  rebel  because  he  fell.  Unfortaaate 
in  life  that  he  made  a  victorious  party  his  enemy,  and  still 
more  unfortunate  in  death,  that  the  same  party  survived  him 
and  wrote  his  history. 


BOOK  V. 


WALLfiNSTEiK*s  death  rendered  necessary  the  appointment  of 
a  new  generalissimo  ;  and  the  Emperor  yielded  at  last  to  the 
advice  of  the  Spaniards^  to  raise  his  son  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Hungary,  to  that  d^nity.  Under  him,  Goimt  Gallas  com 
manded,  who  performed  the  functions  of  commander-in-chief, 
while  the  prince  brought  to  this  post  nothing  but  his  name 
and  dignity.  A  considerable  force  was  soon  assembled  under 
Ferdinand ;  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  brought  up  a  considerable 
body  of  auxiliaries  in  person,  and  the  Cardinal  Infante  joined 
him  from  Italy  with  10,000  men.  In  order  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  Danube,  the  new  general  undertook  the 
enterprise  in  which  his  predecessor  had  fSeiiled,  the  siege  of 
Batisbon.  In  vain  did  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  Bavaria,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  enemy 
from  the  town ;  Ferdinand  continued  to  press  the  siege  with 
vigour,  and  the  city,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  was 
obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  him.  Donauwerth  soon  shared 
the  same  £site,  and  Nordlingen  in  Swabia  was  now  invested. 
The  loss  of  so  many  of  the  imperial  cities  was  severely  felt 
by  the  Swedish  party ;  as  the  friendslup  of  these  towns  had 
so  largely  contributed  to  ihe  success  of  their  arms,  indiffer- 
ence to  their  fate  would  have  been  inexcusable.  It  would 
have  been  an  indelible  disgrace,  had  they  deserted  their  con- 
federates in  their  need,  and  abandoned  them  to  the  revenge 
of  an  implacable  conqueror.  Moved  by  tiiese  considerations, 
the  Swecush  army,  under  the  command  of  Horn,  and  Bernard 
of  Weimar,  advanced  upon  Nordlingen,  determined  to  relieve 
it,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  battle. 

The  undertaking  was  a  dangerous  one,  for  in  numbers  the 


eoemywas  greatiiy  superior  to  that  of  the  Swedes.  Theia 
was  al60  a  further  reason  for  avoiding  a  battle  at  present ; 
tlie  enemy's  force  was  Ukaly  soon  to  divide,  the  ItaJiau 
troops  being  destined  for  the  Netherlands.  In  the  meaa 
time»  such  a  position  might  be  taken  up,  as  to  cover 
Nordlingen,  and  cut  off  their  supplies.  Jul  these  grounds 
were  strongly  urged  by  Gustavus  Horn,  in  the  Swedish 
ooiincil  of  war;  but  his  remonstranoes  were  disregar^d  by 
men  who,  intoxicated  by  a  long  career  of  success,  mistooK 
tlie  suggestions  of  prudence  for  the  voice  of  timidity.  Over- 
borne by  the  superior  influence  of  Duke  Bernard,  Gustavua 
Horn  was  compelled  to  risk  a  contest,  whose  unfavour* 
able  issue,  a  dark  foreboding  seemed  already  to  an- 
nounce. The  fate  of  the  battle  depended  upon  the  possession 
of  a  height  which  commanded  the  imperial  camp.  An  at- 
tempt to  occupy  it  during  the  night  failed,  as  the  tedioun 
transport  of  the  artillery  tiirough  woods  and  hollow  ways  de- 
layed the  arrival  of  the  troops.  When  the  Swedes  arrived 
about  midnight,  they  found  the  heights  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  strongly  entrenched.  Th^y  waited,  therefore,  for  day- 
break, to  casry  them  by  storm.  Their  impetuous  courage 
j^urmounted  every  obstacle;  the  entrenchments,  which  were 
in  the  iorm  of  a  crescent,  were  fortunately  scaled  by  each 
of  the  two  brigades  appointed  to  the  service;  but  as 
they  entered  at  the  same  moment  from  opposite  sides,  they 
met  and  threw  each  other  into  confusion.  At  this  unfortunate 
moment,  a  barrel  of  powder  blew  up,  and  created  the  greatest 
disorder  among  the  Swedes.  The  imperial  cavalry  charged 
upon  their  broken  ranks,  and  the  flight  became  univezsal. 
No  persuasion  on  the  part  of  their  general  could  induce  the 
^igitives  to  renew  the  assault. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  in  order  to  cany  this  important 
post,  to  lead  fresh  troops  to  the  attack.  But  in  the  interim, 
some  Spanish  regiments  had  marched  in,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  gain  it  was  repulsed  by  their  heroic  intrepidity. 
One  of  the  duke's  own  regiments  advanced  seven  times, 
esid  was  as  often  driven  back.  The  disadvantage  of 
not  occupjring  this  post  in  time,  was  quickly  and  sensibly 
felt.  The  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  from  the  heights, 
caused  such  slaughter  in  the  ac^acent  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
that  Horn,  who    commanded   diere,  was    forced    to    give 
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orders  to  retire.  Instead  of  being  able  to  cover  the  re< 
treat  of  his  colleague,  and  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
Duke  Bernard,  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  himself  driven 
into  the  plain,  where  his  routed  cavalry  spread  confusion 
among  Horn's  brigade,  and  rendered  the  defeat  complete. 
Almost  the  entire  infantry  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
More  than  12,000  men  remained  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle ; 
80  fieU  pieces,  about  4,000  waggons,  and  800  standards  and 
colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Horn  him- 
self, with  three  other  generals,  were  taken  prisoners.  Duke 
Bernard  with  difficulty  saved  a  feeble  remnant  of  his  army, 
which  joined  him  at  Frankfort. 

The  defeat  at  Nordlingen,  cost  the  Swedish  Chancellor  the 
second  sleepless  night  *  he  had  passed  in  Germany.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  disaster  were  terrible.  The  Swedes  had 
lost  by  it  at  once  their  superiority  in  the  field,  and  with  it  the 
confidence  of  their  confederates,  which  they  had  gained  solely 
by  their  previous  military  success.  A  dangerous  division 
threatened  the  Protestant  Confederation  with  ruin.  Consterna- 
tion and  terror  seized  upon  the  whole  party ;  while  the  Papists 
arose  with  exulting  triumph  from  the  deep  humiliation  into 
which  they  had  sunk.  Swabia  and  the  adjacent  circles  first 
felt  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen ;  and  Wir- 
temberg,  in  particular,  was  overrun  by  the  conquering  army* 
All  the  members  of  the  League  of  Heilbronn  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  Emperor's  revenge  j  those  who  could,  fled  to 
Strasburg,  while  the  helpless  free  cities  awaited  their  Hette 
with  alarm.  A  little  more  of  moderation  towards  the  con- 
quered, would  have  quickly  reduced  all  the  weaker  states' 
under  the  Emperor's  authority ;  but  the  severity  which  was 
practised,  even  against  those  who  voluntarily  surrendered, 
drove  the  rest  to  despair,  and  roused  them  to  a  vigorous 
resistance. 

-  In  this  perplexity,  all  looked  to  Oxenstiem  for  coimsel  and 
assistance ;  Oxenstiem  applied  for  both  to  the  German  States^. 
Troops  were  wanted ;  money  likewise,  to  raise  new  levies^ 
and  to  pay  to  the  old  the  arrears  which  the  men  were  cla- 
morously demanding.  Oxenstiem  addressed  himself  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  he  shamefiilly  abandoned  the  Swedish 
cause,'  to  negociate  for  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor  at 

*  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Qustavas  Adolphus. 
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Pima.  He  solicited  aid  from  the  Lower  Saxon  States ;  but 
they,  long  wearied  of  the  Swedish  pretensions  and  demands 
for  money,  now  thought  only  of  themselves ;  and  George,  Duke 
of  Lunenburg,  in  place  of  flying  to  the  assistance  of  Upper  Ger- 
many,  laid  siege  to  Minden,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
possession  of  it  for  himself.  Abandoned  by  his  German  al- 
lies, the  chancellor  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  England,  Holland,  and  Venice  were  applied 
to  for  troops  and  money ;  and,  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  chancellor  reluctantly  resolved  to  take  the  disagreeable 
step  which  he  had  so  long  avoided,  and  to  throw  himself  imder 
the  protection  of  France. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived  which  Eichelieu  had  long 
waited  for  with  impatience.  Nothing,  he  was  aware,  but  the 
impossibility  of  saving  themselves  by  any  other  means,  could 
inouce  the  Protestant  States  in  Germany  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  France  upon  Alsace.  This  extreme  necessity 
had  now  arriyed;  theWstance  of  tliat  power  was  indii- 
pensable,  and  she  was  resolved  to  be  well  paid  for  the 
active  part  which  she  was  about  to  take  in  the  German 
war.  Full  of  lustre  and  dignity,  it  now  came  upon  the 
political  stage.  Oxenstiem,  who  felt  little  reluctance  in  be- 
stowing the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  empire,  had  already 
ceded  tiiie  fortress  of  Philipsburg,  and  the  other  long  coveted 
places.  The  Protestants  of  Upper  Germany  now,  in  their 
own  names,  sent  a  special  embassy  to  Richelieu,  requesting 
him  to  take  Alsace,  the  fortress  of  Breyssach,  whidi  was  still 
to  be  recovered  from  the  enemy,  and  all  the  places  upon  the 
Upper  Ehine,  which  were  the  keys  of  Germany,  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  What  was  implied  by  French  protection  had 
been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  France  towards  the  bishoprics  of 
Mentz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  it  had  held  for  centuries 
against  the  rightful  owners.  Treves  was  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  French  garrisons ;  Lorraine  was  in  a  manner  conquered^ 
as  it  might  at  any  time  be  overrun  by  an  army,  and  could  not, 
alone,  and  with  its  own  strength,  withstand  its  formidable 
neighbour.  France  now  entertained  the  hope  of  adding  Alsace 
to  its  large  and  numerous  possessions,  and,  as  a  treaty  was  soon 
to  be  concluded  with  the  Dutch  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  prospect  of  making  the  Ehine  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Germany.  Thus  shamefully  were  the  rights 
of  Germany  sacrificed  by  the  German  States  to  this  treacherous 
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and  grasping  power,  which,  under  the  mask  of  a  disinterested 
friendship,  aimed  only  at  its  own  aggrandizement ;  and  while 
it  boldly  claimed  the  honourable  title  of  a  Protectress,  was 
solely  occupied  wifch  promoting  its  own  schemes,  and  adtanc* 
ing  its  own  interests  amid  the  general  confusion. 

In  return  for  these  important  cessions,  France  engaged  to 
effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Swedes,  by  commencing 
hostilities  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  if  this  should  lead  to  an 
open  breach  with  the  Emperor,  to  mnintain  an  army  upon  the 
(xerman  side  of  the  Bhine,  which  was  to  act  in  conjunctioa 
with  the  Swedes  and  Germans  against  Austria.  For  a  war  with 
Spain,  the  Spaniards  themselves  soon  afibrded  the  desired  pre- 
text. Making  an  inroad  from  the  Netherlands,  upon  the  city  of 
Treves,  they  cut  in  pieces  the  French  garrison ;  and,  in  open 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  made  prisoner  the  Elector,  who 
had  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  carried 
him  into  Flanders.  When  the  Cardinal  Infante,  as  Viceroy  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  refused  satisfiBustion  for  these  iiija- 
ries,  and  delayed  to  restore  the  prince  to  liberty,  Bichelieo, 
alter  the  old  custom,  formally  proclaimed  war  at  Brussels  by 
a  herald,  and  the  war  was  at  once  opened  by  three  different 
armies  in  Milan,  in  the  Valteline,  and  in  Flanders.  The 
French  minister  was  less  anxious  to  commence  hostilities  with 
the  Emperor,  which  promised  fewer  advantages,  and  threatened 
greater  difficulties.  A  fourth  army,  however,  was  detached 
across  the  Bhine  into  Germany,  under  the  command  of  Oar- 
dinal  Lavalette,  which  was  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Duke 
Bernard,  against  the  Emperor,  without  a  previous  declaration 
of  war. 

A  heavier  blow  for  the  Swedes,  than  even  the  defeat  of 
Nordlingen,  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
with  the  Emperor.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  both  to 
bring  about  and  to  prevent  it,  it  was  at  last  effected  in  16d4» 
at  Pima,  and,  the  following  year,  reduced  into  a  formal  treaty 
of  peace,  at  Prague.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  always 
viewed  with  jealousy  the  pretensions  of  the  Swedes  in  Ger- 
many; and  his  aversion  to  this  foreign  power,  which  now 
Kave  laws  within  the  Empire,  had  grown  with  every  fresk 
requisition  that  Oxenstiem  was  obliged  to  make  upon  the 
German  states.  This  ill  feeling  was  kept  alive  by  the 
Spanish  court,  who   laboured  earnestly  to  effect  a  peace 
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between  Saxonj  and  the  Emperor.  Weftried  with  the  cala* 
mities  of  a  long  and  destnictiye  contest,  which  had  selected 
Saxony  above  all  others  for  its  theatre;  grieved  by  the 
miseries  which  both  friend  aad  foe  inflicted  upon  his  subjects ; 
and  seduced  by  the  tempting  propositions  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  Elector  at  last  abandoned  the  common  cause ; 
and,  caring  little  for  the  fate  of  his  confederates,  or  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  thought  only  of  securing  his  own 
advantages,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  body. 

In  fetct,  the  misery  of  Germany  had  risen  to  such  a  height, 
that  all  clamorously  vociferated  for  peace ;  and  even  the  most 
disadvantageous  pacification  would  have  been  hailed  as  a 
blessing  from  heaven.  The  plains,  which  formerly  had  been 
thronged  with  a  happy  and  industrious  population,  where 
nature  had  lavished  her  choicest  gifts,  and  plenty  and  pro- 
sperity  had  reigned,  were  now  a  wild  and.  desolate  wilderness. 
The  fields,  abandoned  by  the  industrious  husbandman,  lay 
waste  and  uncultivated ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  young  crops 
given  the  promise  of  a  smiling  harvest,  than  a  single  march 
destroyed  the  labours  of  a  year,  and  blasted  the  last  hope  of 
an  aJBBdcted  peasantry.  Burnt  castles,  wasted  fields,  villages 
in  ashes,  were  to  be  seen  extending  far  and  wide  on  all  sides, 
while  the  ruined  peasantry  had  no  resource  left  but  to  swell 
the  horde  of  incendiaries,  and  fearfully  to  retaliate  upon  their 
fellows,  who  had  hitherto  been  spared  the  miseries  which 
they  themselves  had  suffered.  The  only  safeguard  against 
oppression  was  to  become  an  oppressor.  The  towns  groaned 
under  the  licentiousness  of  undisciplined  and  plundering  gar- 
risons, who  seized  and  wasted  the  property  of  the  citizens,  and, 
under  the  license  of  their  position,  committed  the  most  remorse- 
less devastation  and  cruelty.  If  the  march  of  an  army  convert- 
ed whole  provinces  into  deserts,  if  others  were  impoverished  by 
winter  quarters,  or  exhausted  by  contributions,  these  still  were 
but  passing  evils,  and  the  industry  of  a  year  might  efface  the 
miseries  of  a  few  months.  But  there  was  no  relief  for  those  who 
had  a  garrison  within  their  walls,  or  in  the  neighbourhood; 
even  the  change  of  fortune  could  not  improve  their  unfortunate 
£Eite,  since  the  victor  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  vanquished,  and 
friends  were  not  more  merciful  than  enemies.  The  neglected 
farms,  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  and  the  numerous  armiee 
which  overran  the  exhausted  countiy,  were  inevitably  followe4 
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hj  scarcity  and  the  high  price  of  proyisions,  which  in  thd 
later  jears  was  still  further  increased  hj  a  general  failure  in 
the  crops.  The  crowding  together  of  men  in  camps  and 
quarters — want  upon  one  side,  and  excess  on  the  other, 
occasioned  contagious  distempers,  which  were  more  £a.tal  than 
even  the  sword.  In  this  long  and  general  confusion,  all  the 
bonds  of  social  life  were  broken  up ; — respect  for  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  men,  the  fear  of  die  laws,  purity  of  morals, 
honour,  and  religion,  were  laid  aside,  where  might  ruled 
supreme  with  iron  sceptre.  Under  the  shelter  of  anarchy 
and  impunity,  every  vice  flourished,  and  men  became  as  wild 
as  the  country.  No  station  was  too  dignified  for  outrage,  no 
property  too  holy  for  rapine  and  avarice.  In  a  word,  the 
soldier  reigned  supreme;  and  that  most  brutal  of  desmots 
often  made  hiS'  own  officer  feel  his  power.  The  leader  of  an 
army  was  a  far  more  important  person  within  any  countij 
where  he  appeared,  than  its  lawful  governor,  who  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  fly  before  him  into  his  own  castles  for 
safety.  Germany  swarmed  with  these  petty  tyrants,  and  the 
countiy  suffered  equally  from  its  enemies  and  its  protectors. 
These  wounds  rankled  the  deeper,  when  the  unhappy  victims 
recollected  that  Germany  wa5  saeriflced  to  the  ambition  of 
foreign  powers,  who,  for  their  own  ends,  prolonged  the 
miseries  of  war.  Germany  bled  under  the  scourge,  to  ex- 
tend the  conquests  and  influence  of  Sweden ;  and  the  torch 
of  discord  was  kept  alive  within  the  Empire,  that  the 
services  of  Eichelieu  might  be  rendered  indispensable  in 
France. 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  not  merely  interested  voices  which 
opposed  a  peace ;  and  if  both  Sweden  and  the  German  states 
were  anxious,  from  corrupt  motives,  to  prolong  the  conflict,  they 
were  seconded  in  their  views  by  sound  policy.  After  the 
defeat  of  Nordlingen,  an  equitable  peace  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Emperor;  and,  this  being  the  case,  was  it 
not  too  great  a  sacrifice,  after  sixteen  years  of  war,  with  all  its 
miseries,  to  abandon  the  contest,  not  only  without  advantage, 
but  even  with  loss  ?  What  would  avail  so  much  bloodshed, 
if  all  was  to  remain  as  it  had  been ;  if  their  rights  and  preten- 
sions were  neither  larger  nor  safer ;  if  all  that  had  been  won 
,with  so  much  difficulty  was  to  be  surrendered  for  a  peace  at 
any  cost  ?    Would  it  not  be  better  to  endure,  for  two  or  three 
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years  more,  the  burdens  they  had  borne  so  long,  and  to  reap 
at  last  some  recompense  for  twenty  years  of  suffering  ?  Neither 
-was  it  doubtful,  that  peace  might  at  last  be  obtained  on  favour- 
able terms,  if  only  die  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants 
should  continue  united  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  pur- 
sued their  common  interests  with  a  reciprocal  sympathy  and 
zeal.  Their  divisions  alone,  had  rendered  the  enemy  for- 
midable, and  protracted  the  acquisition  of  a  lasting  and  general 
peace.  And  this  great  evil  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  brought 
upon  the  Protestant  cause  by  concluding  a  separate  treaty 
with  Austria. 

He,  indeed,  had  commenced  his  negociations  with  the 
Emperor,  even  before  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  that  battle  only  accelerated  their  conclusion. 
By  it,  all  his  confidence  in  the  Swedes  was  lost ;  and  it  was 
even  doubted  whether  they  would  ever  recover  from  the  blow. 
The  jealousies  among  their  generals,  the  insubordination  of 
the  army,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Swedish  kingdom,  shut 
out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  effective  assistance  on  their 
part.  The  Elector  hastened,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the 
Emperor's  magnanimity,  who,  even  after  the  battle  of  Nord- 
lingen, did  not  recall  the  conditions  previously  offered. 
WhQe  Oxenstiem,  who  had  assembled  the  states  in  Frank- 
fort, made  further  demands  upon  them  and  him,  the  Em- 
peror, on  the  contrary,  made  concessions;  and  therefore  it 
required  no  long  consideration  to  decide  between  them. 

Tn  the  mean  time,  however,  he  was  anxious  to  escape  the 
charge  of  sacrificing  the  common  cause  and  attending  only  to 
his  own  interests.  All  the  German  states,  and  even  the  Swedes, 
were  publicly  invited  to  become  parties  to  this  peace,  although 
Saxony  and  the  Emperor  were  the  only  powers  who  deliberated 
upon  it,  and  who  assumed  the  right  to  give  law  to  Germany. 
By  this  self-appointed  tribunal,  the  grievances  of  the  Protestants 
were  discussed,  their  rights  and  privileges  decided,  and  even 
the  fate  of  religions  determined,  without  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  it.  Between  them,  a 
general  peace  was  resolved  on,  and  it  was  to  be  enforced  by  an 
imperial  army  of  execution,  as  a  formal  decree  of  the  Empire. 
Whoever  opposed  it,  was  to  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy; 
and  thus,  contrary  to  their  rights,  the  states  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  a  law,  in  the  passing  of  which  they  had 
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no  share.  Thus,  even  in  form,  the  pacification  at  Prague  ym$ 
an  arbitary  measure ;  nor  was  it  less  so  in  its  contents.  The 
Edict  of  Restitution  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  Elector  and  the  Emperor;  and  therefore  it  was 
first  considered  in  their  deliberations.  Without  formallj 
annulling  it,  it  was  determined  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  that  aU 
the, ecclesiastical  domains  holding  immediately  of  the  Empire, 
and,  among  the  mediate  ones,  l^ose  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  Protestants  subsequently  to  the  treaty  at  Passau, 
should,  for  forty  years,  remain  in  the  same  position  as 
they  had  been  in  before  the  Edict  of  Bestitution,  but  without 
any  formal  decision  of  the  diet  to  that  efiect.  Before  the 
expiration  of  this  term  a  commission,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  both  religions,  should  proceed  to  settle  the  matter 
peaceably  and  according  to  law ;  and  if  this  commission  should 
be  unable  to  come  to  a  decision,  each  party  should  remain  in 
possession  of  the  rights  which  it  had  exercised  before  the 
Edict  of  Bestitution.  This  arrangement,  therefore,  &x  from 
removing  the  grounds  of  dissension,  only  suspended  the  dis- 
pute for  a  time ;  and  this  article  of  the  treaty  of  Prague  only 
covered  the  embers  of  a  future  war. 

The  bishopric  of  Magdeburg  was  to  remain  in  possession 
of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  Halberstadt  in  that  of  the 
Archduke  Leopold  William.  Four  estates  were  taken  from 
the  territory  of  Magdeburg,  and  given  to  Saxony,  for  which 
the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg,  Christian  William  of  Bran- 
denburg, was  otherwise  to  be  indemnified.  The  Dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  upon  acceding  to  this  treaty,  were  to  be 
acknowledged  as  rightful  possessors  of  their  territories,  in 
which  the  magnanimity  of  Oustavus  Adolphus  had  long  ago 
reinstated  them.  Donauwerth  recovered  its  liberties.  The 
important  claims  of  the  heirs  of  the  Palatiae,  however  im- 
portant it  might  be  for  the  Protestant  cause  not  to  lose  this 
electorate  vote  in  the  diet,  were  passed  over  in  consequenca 
of  the  animosity  subsisting  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Calvinists.  All  the  conquests  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  had  been  made  by  the  German  states,  or  by  the  Leagne 
and  the  Emperor,  were  to  be  mutually  restored ;  all  wluch 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  foreign  powers  of  Fiance  ami 
Sweden,  was  to  be  forcibly  wrested  from  them  by  the  nnited 
powers.    Hie  troops  of  di«  oontncting  parties  were  to  be 
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Ibimed  into  one  imperial  annj,  which,  supported  and  paid  by 
the  Empire,  was,  by  &>ioe  of  arms,  to  cany  into  execution 
the  covenants  of  the  treaty. 

As  the  peace  of  Prague  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  general 
law  of  the  Empire,  those  points,  which  did  not  immediately 
i^ect  the  latter,  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  treaty.  By 
it,  Lusatia  was  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  a  fief  of 
Bohemia,  and  special  articles  guaranteed  the  freedom  of 
religion  of  this  country  and  of  Silesia. 

All.  the  Protestant  states  were  invited  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Prague,  and  on  that  condition  were  to  benefit  by  the 
amnesty.  The  princes  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  whose 
territories  the  Emperor  was  already  in  possession  of,  and 
which  he  was  not  disposed  to  restore  unconditionally ;  and 
such  vassals  of  Austria  as  had  borne  arms  against  their 
sovereign;  and  those  states  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Oxenstiem,  composed  the  council  of  the  Upper  German 
Circle,  were  excluded  from  the  treaty, — not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  continuing  the  war  against  them,  as  of  compelling 
them  to  piurchase  peace  at  a  dearer  rate.  Their  territories 
were  to  be  retained  in  pledge,  till  eveiy  thing  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  footmg.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Equal  justice,  however,  towards  all,  might  perhaps  have 
restored  confidence  between  the  head  of  the  Empire  and  its 
members — between  the  Protestants  and  the  Boman  Catholics 
— ^between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  party;  and  the 
Swedes,  abandoned  by  all  their  allies,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  driven  from  Germany  with  disgrace.  But  this 
inequality  strengthened,  in  those  who  were  more  severely 
treated,  the  spirit  of  mistrust  and  opposition,  and  made  it  an 
easier  task  for  the  Swedes  to  keep  alive  the  fiame  of  war,  and 
to  maintain  a  party  in  Germany. 

The  peace  of  Prague,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
received  with  very  various  feelings  throughout  Germany.  The 
attempt  to  conciliate  both  parties,  had  rendered  it  obnoxious  to 
both.  The  Protestants  complained  of  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  them ;  the  Boman  Cauiolics  thought  that  these  hated 
sectaries  had  been  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  true  church. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  church  had  been  deprived 
of  its  infldienable  rights,  by  ^e  concession  to  the  Protestants 
ef  forty  years*  undutaibed  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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benefices ;  while  the  former  murmured  that  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant  church  had  been  betrayed,  because  toleration 
had  not  been  granted  to  their  co-religionists  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  But  no  one  was  so  bitterly  reproached  as  the 
Elector  of  Sasony,  who  was  publicly  denounced  as  a  deserter, 
a  traitor  to  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  Empire,  and  a 
confederate  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  triumph  of 
seeing  most  of  the  Protestant  states  compelled  by  necessity  to 
embrace  this  peace.  The  Elector  of  Braadenburg,  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Weimar,  the  princes  of  Anlialt,  the  dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg, the  dukes  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  the  Hanse 
towns,  and  most  of  the  imperial  cities,  acceded  to  it.  The 
Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  long  wavered,  or  affected  to  do 
80,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  regulate  his  measures  by  the 
course  of  events*  He  had  conquered  several  fertile  provinces 
of  Westphalia,  aad  derived  from  them  principally  the  means 
of  continuing  the  war;  these,  by  the  terms  of  die  treaty,  he 
was  bound  to  restore.  Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  whose 
states,  as  yet,  existed  only  on  paper,  as  a  belligerent  power 
was  not  affected  by  the  treaty,  but  as  a  general  was  so  mate- 
rially ;  and,  in  either  view,  he  must  equally  be  disposed  to 
reject  it.  His  whole  riches  consisted  in  his  bravery,  his  pos- 
sessions in  his  sword.  War  alone  gave  him  greatness  and 
importance,  and  war  alone  could  realize  the  projects  which 
his  ambition  suggested. 

But  of  all  who  declaimed  against  the  treaty  of  Prague,  none 
were  so  loud  in  their  clamours  as  the  Swedes,  and  none  had 
so  much  reason  for  their  opposition.  Invited  to  Geismany 
by  the  Germans  themselves,  the  champions  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  the  freedom  of  the  States,  which  they  had  de- 
fended with  so  much  bloodshed,  and  with  the  sacred  life  of 
their  king,  they  now  saw  themselves  suddenly  and  shamefully 
abandoned,  disappointed  in  all  their  hopes,  without  reward 
and  without  gratitude  driven  from  the  empire  for  which  they 
had  toiled  and  bled,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  enemy 
by  the  very  princes  who  owed  every  thing  to  them.  No  satis- 
fSaction,  no  indemnification  for  the  expenses  which  they  had 
incurred,  no  equivalent  for  the  conquests  which  they  were  to 
leave  behind  tiiem,  was  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
They  were  to  be  dismissed  poorer  than  they  came,  or,  if  diej 
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xesisted,  to  be  expelled  by  the  very  powers  who  had  inyited 
them.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  at  last  spoke  of  a  pecaniaiy 
indemnification,  and  mentioned  the  small  sum  of  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  florins;  but  the  Swedes  had  already 
expended  considerably  more,  and  this  disgraceful  e<|uiyalent  in 
money  was  both  contrary  to  their  true  interests,  and  injurious 
to  their  pride.  "  The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,"  re- 
plied Oxenstiem,  "have  been  paid  for  their  services,  and  which, 
as  vassals,  they  were  bound  to  render  the  Emperor,  with  the 
possession  of  important  provinces ;  and  shall  we,  who  have 
sacrificed  our  king  for  Germany,  be  dismissed  with  the  mi- 
serable sum  of  2,500,000  florins?"  The  disappointment  of 
their  expectations  was  the  more  severe,  because  the  Swedes 
hsui  calculated  upon  being  recompensed  with  the  Duchy  of 
Pomerania,  the  present  possessor  of  which  was  old  and 
without  heirs.  But  the  succession  of  this  territory  was- 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  to  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg; and  all  the  neighbouring  powers  declared  against 
allowing  the  Swedes  to  obtain  a  footing  within  the  empire. 

Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  had  the  prospects^ 
of  the  Swedes  looked  more  gloomy,  than,  in  the  year  1636, 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Many  of  their  allies,  particularly  among  the  free  cities,  aban- 
doned them  to  benefit  by  the  peace ;  others  were  compelled 
to  accede  to  it  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Emperor.  Augs- 
burg, subdued  by  famine,  surrendered  under  the  severest  con- 
ditions ;  Wurtzburg  and  Coburg  were  lost  to  the  Austrians. 
The  League  of  Heilbronn  was  formally  dissolved.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Upper  Germany,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Swedish 
power,  was  reduced  xmder  the  Emperor.  Saxony,  on  the 
strength  of  the  treaty  of  Prague,  demanded  the  evacuation  of 
Thuringia,  Halberstadt,  and  Magdeburg.  Philipsburg,  the 
military  dep6t  of  France,  was  surprised  by  the  Austrians,  with 
all  the  stores  it  contained ;  and  this  severe  loss  checked  the 
activity  of  France.  To  complete  the  embarrassments  of 
Sweden,  the  truce  with  Poland  was  drawing  to  a  close.  To 
support  a  war  at  the  same  time  with  Poland  and  in  Germany, 
was  far  beyond  the  power  of  Sweden ;  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  choose  between  them.  Pride  and  ambition  declared 
in  favour  of  continuing  the  German  war,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice on  the  side  of  Poland.    An  army,  however,  was  necessary 
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to  comnaiid  tke  nppect  of  Poland,  and  to  give  wei^^  to 
Sweden  in  any  DiOgo&itioEis  for  a.  truce  or  a  peace. 

The  mind  of  Oxeostiem,  firm,  and  inexhaustible  in  «k- 
pedaents,  set  itseif  manfully  to  meet  these  calamitieB,  ^ivhieh 
all  oombined  to  OTenvhelin  Sfveden ;  and'  his  idiiewd  under, 
standing  taught  him  how  to  turn  even  mxafbrtunes  to  hk  ad- 
vantage. The  defection  of  so  many  German  cities  of  the  em- 
pire deprived  him,  it  is  true,  of  a  grrat  part  of  his  fanner 
alUes,  but  at  ih»  same  time  it  freed  him  from  the  necessity 
«l  paying  any  re^d  to  their  interests.  The  more  the  nma- 
her  of  Ms  enemies  increased,  tiie  more  provinces  and  ma- 
gaxiaes  were  t^ened  to  his  troops.  The  gross  ingmtitnde  of 
the  iStates,  and  die  hanghty  oontempt  with  whid^  the  Em- 
peror behaved,  (who  did  not  eren  oondeaoend  to  treat  dire^y 
wiitih  him  about  a  peace,)  excited  in  him  the  oonn^  of 
diespair,  and  a  noble  detennination  to  maintain  the  struggle 
to  tiie  last.  The  oontinuanoe  of  war,  however  unf(»tnnate  it 
QU|^t  prove*  could  not  render  the  situation  of  Sweden  worse 
than  it  now  was ;  and  if  Grermany  was  to  be  evacuated,  it  was 
at  least  better  and  zu)bl6r  to  do  so  swoid  in  hand,  and  to  yield 
to  foroe  ratiier  Unn  to  fear. 

In  die  extremity  in  which  the  Swedes  were  now  placed  by 
the  desertion  of  their  allies,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
France,  who  met  them  with  the  greatest  encouragement. 
The  interest  of  the  two  crowns  were  closely  united,  and 
France  would  have  injured  herself  by  allowing  the  Swedish 
power  in  Grermany  to  decline.  The  hielpless  situation  of  the 
Swedes,  was  rather  an  »Lditional  motive  with  France  to  cement 
more  closely  their  allianoe,  and  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  German  war.  Since  die  aliianoe  with  Sweden,  at  Beer- 
wald,  in  1632,  Fiance  had  maintained  the  war  against  die 
Emperor,  by  the  arms  of  Gustavus  Adelphus,  without  any 
open  or  formal  breach,  by  fumiahing  subsidies  and  inci^asing 
the  number  of  his  enemies.  Bntalanned  at  the  imexpected 
rapidity  and  success  of  the  Swedish  arms,  France,  in  anxiety 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power,  whidi  was  distoHML  by  die 
preponderance  of  the  Swedes,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  lost 
sight  of  its  original  designs.  She  endeaT«oured  to  protect  the 
Eoman  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire  against  the  Sw^diE^ 
CiMttquerw,  by  the  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  when  this  plan 
Hailed,  she  even  meditated  herself  to  declare  war  a^dnst  him. 
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But  no  sooner  bad  the  dettii  of  Gastavus  Adolphue,  and  the 
desperate  situatioii  of  the  Swedish  affidrs,  dispelled  this  appro - 
hension*  than  it  returned  vith  firesh  zeal  to  its  first  design, 
and  readily  affinrded  in  this  misfortune  the  aid  which  in  the 
hour  of  success  she  had  refused.  Freed  from  the  checks 
%rhich  the  ambition  and  Tigilanoe  of  Gustayus  Axiolphus 
placed  iHKHi  her  plans  of  aggrandizement,  France  availed 
nerself  of  the  &Touiable  opportunity  afforded  by  the  defeat  of 
Noidlingen,  to  obtain  the  entire  du*ection  of  tiie  war,  and  to 
^esciibe  laws  to  those  who  sued  for  her  powerM  protection* 
The  mcHnent  seemed  to  smile  upon  her  boldest  plans,  and 
those  which  had  Ibrmeiiy  seemed  diimerical,  now  appeared  to 
be  justified  by  eironmstaaces.  She  now  turned  her  whole 
attention  to  the  war  in  Germany ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had 
secured  h^  own  private  ends  by  a  treaty  with  the  Germans, 
■he  suddenly  entexed  the  political  arena  as  an  aetive  and  a 
commanding  power.  While  the  other  belligerent  states  had 
been  exhausting  themselves  in  a  tedious  contest,  France  had 
been  reserring  its  strength,  aadmaintamed  the  contest  by  mo- 
ney^alone ;  but  now,  when  the  state  of  things  called  for  moze 
active  measures,  she  seized  ^e  swmrd,  and  astonished  Europe 
by  the  boldness  and  magnitude  of  her  undertakings.  At  the 
same  moment,  she  fitted  out  two  fleets,  and  a&at  six  different 
armies  into  the  field,  while  she  subsidized  a  foreign  crown  and 
several  of  the  German  princes.  Animated  by^tibis  powerfiil 
oo-operation,  the  Swedes  and  Germans  awoke  from  the  con- 
sternation, and  hofped^  sword  in  hand,  to  obtain  a  mom  honour- 
able peace  than  that  of  Prague.  Abandoned  by  their  con- 
federates, who  had  been  reccmeiled  to  the  £mperor,  they 
formed  a  still  closer  alliance  with  France,  which  increased 
her  support  with  their  growing  necessities,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  more  active,  althoogh  secret  share  in  the  German 
war,  until  at  last,  she  threw  off  the  m&k  altogether,  and  in 
her  own  name  made  an  unequivocsd  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Emperor. 

To  leave  Sweden  at  full  liberty  to  aet  against  Austria, 
France  commenced  her  operations  by  liberating  it  from  all 
fear  of  a  Polidbi  war.  By  means  of  the  Count  d'Avaux,  its  mi- 
nister, an  agreement  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers 
at  Stummsdorf  in  Prussia,  by  which  the  truce  was  prolonged 
for  twenty-six  years,  though  not  without  agreat  sacrifice  en  the 
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paxt  of  the  Swedes,  who  ceded,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  peii 
almost  the  whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  the  dear-bought  conquest 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  treaty  of  Beerwald  was,  with 
certain  modifications,  which  circumstances  rendered  neces- 
sary, renewed  at  different  times  at  Compiegne,  and  afterwards 
at  Wismar  and  Hamburg.  France  had  already  come  to  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  in  May,  1636,  and  the  vigorous  attack 
which  it  made  upon  that  power,  deprived  the  Emperor  of  his 
most  valuable  auxiliaries  from  ihe  Netherlands.  By  support- 
ing the  Landgrave  William  of  Cassel,  and  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  the  Swedes  were  enabled  to  act  with  more  vigour 
upon  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  and  a  diversion  upon  the 
Ehine  compelled  the  Emperor  to  divide  his  force. 

The  war  was  now  prosecuted  with  increasing  activity.     By 
the  treaty  of  Prague,  the  Emperor  had  lessened  the  number 
of  his  adversaries  within  the  Empire ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  the  zeal  and  activity  of  his  foreign  enemies  had  been 
augmented  by  it.     In  Germany,  his  influence  was  almost  un- 
limited, for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  states,  he  had  ren-* 
dered  himself  absolute  master  of  the  German  body  and  its  re- 
sources, and  was  again  enabled  to  act  in  the  character  of  em- 
peror and  sovereign.     The  first  firuit  of  his  power  was  the 
elevation  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  to  the  dignity  of  King  of 
the  Romans,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  decided  majority  of 
votes,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Treves,  and  of  the 
heirs  of  the  Elector  Palatine.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  exasperated  the  Swedes  to  desperation,  had  armed  the 
power  of  France  against  him,  and  drawn  its  troops  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.     France  and  Sweden,  with  their  Ger- 
man allies,  formed,  from  this  moment,  one  firm  and  compactly 
united  power ;  the  Emperor,  with  the  German  states  which 
adhered  to  him,  were  equally  firm  and  united.     The  Swedes, 
who  no  longer  fought  for  Germany,  but  for  their  own  lives, 
showed  no  more  indulgence ;   relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
consulting  their  German  allies,  or  accounting  to  them  for  the 
plans  which  they  adopted,  they  acted  with  more  precipitation, 
rapidity,  and  boldness.     Battles,  though  less  decisive,  became 
more  obstinate  and  bloody ;   greater  achievements,  both  in 
bravery  and  military  skill,  were  performed;  but  they  were 
but  insulated  efforts ;    and  being  neither  dictated  by  any 
consistent  plan»  nor  improved  by  any  commanding  spirit. 
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bkd  comparatiyely  little  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
war. 

Saxony  had  bound  herself,  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  to  expel 
the  Swedes  from  Germany.    From  this  moment,  the  banners 
of  the  Saxons  and  Imperialists  were  united :  the  former  con- 
federates were  converted  into    implacable  enemas.*    The 
bishopric  of   Magdeburg  which,  by  the   treaty,  was  ceded 
to  a  prince  of  Saxony,  was  still  held  by  the  Swedes,  and 
every  attempt  to  acquire  it  by  negociation  had  proved  ineffect- 
ual.  Hostilities  commenced,  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  recall- 
ing all  his  subjects  from  the  army  of  Banner,  which  was  en- 
camped upon  the  Elbe.     The  officers,  long  irritated  by  the 
accumulation  of  their  arrears,  obeyed  the  siunmons,  and  eva- 
cuated one  quarter  after  another.    As  the  Saxons,  at  the 
same  time,  made  a  movement  towards  Mecklenburg,  to  take 
Domitz,  and  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  Pomerania  and  the 
Baltic,  Banner  suddenly  marched  thither,  relieved  Domitz, 
and  totally  defeated  the  Saxon  General  Baudissin,  with  7000 
men,  of  whom  1000  were  slain,  and  about  the  same  number 
taken  prisoners.     Eeinforced  by  the  troops  and  artillery, 
which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  Polish  Prussia,  but 
which  the  treaty  of  Stummsdorf  rendered  unnecessary,  this 
brave  and  impetuous  general  made,  the  following  year  (1636), 
a  sudden  inroad  into  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  where  he  gm- 
tifled  his  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Saxons  by  the  most  de- 
structive ravages.     Irritated  by  the  memory  of  old  grievances 
ivrhich,  during  their  common  campaigns,  he  and  the  Swedes 
had  suffered  from  the  haughtiness  of  the  Saxons,  and  now 
exasperated  to  the  utmost  by  the  late  defection  of  the  Elector, 
they  wreaked  upon  the  unfortunate    inhabitants   all  their 
rancour.    Against  Austria  and  Bavaria,  the  Swedish  soldier 
had  fought  from  a  sense,  as  it  were,  of  duty ;  but  against 
the  Saxons,  they  contended  with  all  the  energy  of  private  ani- 
mosity and  personal  revenge,  detesting  them  as  deserters  and 
traitors ;  for  the  hatred  of  former  friends  is  of  all  the  most 
fierce  and  irreconcileable.     The  powerful  diversion  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  upon  the 
Ehine  and  in  Westphalia,  prevented  the  Emperor  from  af- 
fording the  necessary  assistance  to  Saxony,  and  left  the  whole 
Electorate  exposed  to  the  destructive  ravages  of  Bamier's 
Bnny. 
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At  length,  the  Elector,  having  fonned  a  junction  with  the 
Imperial   General  Hatzfeld,   adyanced  against  Magdehurg, 
which  Banner  in  yain  hastened  to  reliere.     The  united  army 
of  the  Imperialists  and  the  Saxons  had  spread  itself  over 
Brandenhurg,  wrested  seyeral  places  from  the  Swedes,  and 
almost  difpye  them  to  the  Baltic.    But,  contraiy  to  all  ex- 
pectation. Banner,  who  had  heen  given  up  as  lost,  attacked 
the  allies,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1636,  at  Wittsbach, 
where  a  bloody  battle  took  place.    The  onset  was  terrific;  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  directed  i^ainst  the  right 
wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  led  by  Banner  in  person. 
The  contest  was  long  maintained  with  equal  animosity  and 
obstinacy  on  both  sides.     Scarcely  a  squadron  among  the 
Swedes,  which  did  not  return  ten  times  to  the  charge,  and 
was  as  often  repulsed ;  when  at  last.  Banner  was  obl^ed  to 
retire  before  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.    His  left 
wing  sustained  the  combat  until  night,  and  the  second  line  of 
the  Swedes,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  engaged,  was  prepared 
to  renew  it  the  next  morning.     But  the  Elector  did  not  wait 
for  a  second  attack.    His  army  was  exhausted  by  the  efforts 
of  the  preceding  day ;  and,  as  the  drivers  had  fled  with  the 
horses,  his  artillery  was  unserviceable.     He  accordingly  re- 
treated in  the  night,  with  Count  Hatzfeld,  and  relinquished 
the  ground  to  the  Swedes.      About  6000  of  the  allies  fell 
upon  the  field,  exclusive  of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  pur- 
suit, or  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  peasantiy. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  standards  and  colours,  twenty-three 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  whole  baggage  and  silver  plate  of  the 
Elector,  were  captured,  and  more  than  2000  men  taken 
prisoners.     This  brilliant  victory,  achieved  over  an  enemy  far 
superior  in  numbers,  and  in  a  very  advantageous  position, 
restored  the  Swedes  at  once  to  their  former  reputation; 
their  enemies  were  discouraged,  and  their  friends  inspired 
with  new  hopes.    Banner  instantly  followed  up  this  decisive 
success,  and  haBtily  crossing  the  Elbe,  drove  the  Imperialists 
before  him,  through  Thuringia  and  Hesse,  into  Westphalia. 
He  then  returned,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Saxony. 

But,  without  the  material  aid  furnished  by  the  divendon 
upon  the  Bhine,  and  the  activity  there  of  Duke  Bernard  and 
the  French,  these  important  successes  would  have  been  un- 
attainable.   Duke  Bernard,  after  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen^ 
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reorganized  Mb  broken  army  at  Wetterau;  but,  abandoned 
by  l£e  confederates  of  the  Leagae  of  Heilbronn,  which  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Pragoe,  and  receiving  little 
snpport  from  the  Swedes,  he  found  himself  miable  to  main- 
tain an  army,  or  to  perform  any  enterprise  of  importance. 
The  defeat  at  Nordlingen  had  terminated  all  his  hopes  on 
the  I>iiehy  of  Franconia,  while  the  weakness  of  the  Swedes, 
destroyed  the  chance  of  retrieving  his  fortunes  through  their 
assistance.  T^red,  too,  of  the  constraint  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  imperious  chancellor,  he  turned  his  attention  to  France^ 
who  could  easily  supply  him  with  money,  the  only  aid  which 
hjd  required,  and  France  readily  acceded  to  his  proposals. 
Richelieu  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  diminish  the  influ- 
eace  of  the  Swedes  in  the  German  war,  aaid  to  obtain  the 
direction  of  it  for  himself.  To  secure  this  end,  nothing 
appeared  more  effectual  than  to  detach  from  the  Swedes  their 
bravest  general,  to  win  htm  to  the  interests  of  France,  and 
to  secure  for  the  execution  of  its  projects  the  services  of  his 
army.  From  a  prince  Hke  Bernard,  who  could  not  maintain 
himself  without  foreign  support,  France  had  nothing  to  fear, 
since  no  success,  however  brilliant,  could  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  that  crown.  Bernard  himself  came  into  Fiance, 
and  in  October,  1685,  concluded  a  treaty  at  St.  Germaine 
en  Laye,  not  as  a  Swedish  general,  but  in  his  own  name» 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  for 
himself  a  yearly  pension  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  and  four  millions  for  the  support  of  his  army, 
which  he  was  to  command  under  the  orders  of  the  Frendi 
kmg.  To  inflame  his  zeal,  and  to  accelerate  the  conquest  of 
Alsace,  France  did  not  hesitate,  by  a  secret  article,  to 
pvomise  him  that  provinee  for  his  services ;  a  promise  which 
Kiehelieu  had  Httie  intention  of  performing,  and  which  the 
duke  also  estimated  at  its  real  worth.  But  Bernard  confided 
in  his  good  fortune,  and  in  his  arms,  and  met  artifice  with 
dissimuktion.  If  he  could  once  succeed  in  wresting  Alsace 
from  the  enemy,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  in  case  of 
need,  to  Tnaintain  it  also  against  a  Mend.  He  now  raised 
an  army  at  the  expense  of  France,  which  he  commanded 
nominaUy  under  the  c»rders  of  that  power,  but  in  reality 
without  any  limitation  whatever,  and  witliGBt  having  wholly 
aibandoined  his  engagements  with  Sweden.      He  began  hia 
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Operations  upon  the  Ehine,  where  another  French  army, 
under  Cardinal  Lavalette,  had  already,  in  1635,  conunenced 
hostilities  against  the  Emperor. 

Against  this  force,  the  main  hody  of  the  Imperialists,  after 
the  great  victory  of  Nordlingen,  and  the  reduction  of  Swabia 
and  Franconia,  had  advanced  under  the  command  of  Gallas, 
had  driven  them  as  fax  as  Mentz,  cleared  the  Bhine,  and  took 
from  the  Swedes  the  towns  of  Mentz  and  Frankenthal,  of 
which  they  were  in  possession.  But  frustrated  by  the  vigor- 
ous resistance  of  the  French,  in  his  main  object,  of  taking  up 
his  winter  quarters  in  France,  he  led  back  his  exhausted 
troops  into  Alsace  and  Swabia.  At  the  opening  of  the  next 
campaign,  he  passed  the  Ehine  at  Breysach,  and  prepared  to 
cany  the  war  into  tlie  interior  of  France.  He  actually  en- 
tered Burgundy,  penetrated  into  Picardy;  and  John  Do 
Werth,  a  formidable  general  of  the  League,  and  a  celebrated 
partisan,  pushed  his  march  into  Champa^e,  and  spread  con- 
sternation even  to  the  gates  bf  Pans.  But  an  insignificant 
fortress  in  Franche  Gomte  completely  checked  the  progress 
of  the  Imperialists ;  and  they  were  obliged,  a  second  time,  to 
abandon  their  enterprise. 

The  activity  of  Duke  Bernard  had  hitherto  been  impeded 
by  his  dependence  on  a  French  general,  more  suited  to  the 
priestly  robe,  than  to  the  baton  of  command ;  and  although,  in 
coi^unction  with  him,  he  conquered  Alsace  Saveme,  he  found 
himself  unable,  in  the  years  1636  and  1637,  to  maintain  his 
position  upon  the  Bhine.  The  ill  success  of  the  French 
arms  in  the  Netherlands  had  checked  the  activity  of  opera- 
tions in  Alsace  and  Breisgau ;  but  in  1638,  the  war  in  that 
quarter  took  a  more  brilliant  turn.  Believed  from  his  former 
restraint,  and  with  unlimited  command  of  his  troops,  Duke 
Bernard,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  left  his  winter  quarters 
in  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  unexpectedly  appeared  upon 
the  Ehine,  where,  at  this  rude  season  of  the  year,  an  attack 
was  little  anticipated.  The  forest  towns  of  Laufenbui^, 
Waldschut,  and  Seckingen,  were  surprised,  and  Ehinefeldt 
besieged.  The  Duke  of  Savelli,  the  Imperial  general  who 
commanded  in  that  quarter,  hastened  by  forced  marches  to 
the  relief  of  this  important  place,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
sie^e,  and  compelled  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  with  great  loss,  to 
retire.     But,  contiaiy  to  all  human  expectation,  he  appeared 
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on  the  third  day  after,  (21st  February,  1638,)  before  the  Im* 
perialists,  in  order  of  battle,  and  defeated  them  in  a  bloody 
engagement,  in  which  the  four  Imperial  generals,  Savelli, 
John  De  Worth,  Enkeford,and  Sperreuter,mth2000  men,  were 
taken  prisoners.  Two  of  these,  De  Werth  and  Enkeford,  were 
afterwards  sent  by  Bichelieu's  orders  into  France,  in  order  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  French  by  the  sight  of  such  distin- 
guished prisoners,  and  by  the  pomp  of  military  trophies,  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  popidace  from  tlie  public  dis* 
tress.  The  captured  standards  and  colours  were,  with  the 
same  view,  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  thrice  exhibited  before  the  altar,  and  committed 
to  sacred  custody. 

The  taking  of  Ehinefeldt,  Boteln,  and  Fribourg,  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  duke's  victory.  His  army 
now  increased  by  considerable  recruits,  and  his  projects  ex- 
panded in  proportion  as  fortune  ^fiftvoured  him.  The  fortress 
of  Breysach  upon  the  Ehine  was  looked  upon'  as  holding  the 
command  of  that  river,  and  as  the  key  of  Alsace.  No  place 
in  this  quarter  was  of  more  importance  to  the  Emperor,  and 
upon  none  had  more  care  been  bestowed.  '  To  protect  Brey- 
sach, was  principally  the  determination  of  the  Italian  army, 
under  the  Duke  of  Feria ;  the  strength  of  its  works,  and  its 
natural  defences,  bade  defiance  to  assault,  while  the  Imperial 
generals  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  had  orders  to  retain 
it  at  any  cost.  But  the  duke,  trusting  to  his  good  fortune, 
resolved  to  attempt  the  siege.  Its  strength  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable; it  could,  therefore,  only  be  starved  into  a  sur- 
render ;  and  this  was  facilitated  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
commandant,  who,  expecting  no  attack,  had  been  selling  off 
his  stores.  As  under  these  circumstances  the  town  could  not 
long  hold  out,  it  must  be  immediately  relieved  or  victualled. 
Accordingly,  the  Imperial  General  Goetz  rapidly  advanced 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  accompanied  b^  3000  waggons 
loaded  with  provisions,  which  he  intended  to  throw  into  the 
place.  But  he  was  attacked  with  such  vigour  by  Duke  Ber- 
nard at  Witteweyer,  that  he  lost  his  whole  force,  except  3000 
men,  together  with  the  •  entire  transport.  A  similar  fiaite  at 
Ochsenfeld,  near  Thann,  overtook  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who* 
with  6000  or  6000  men,  advanced  to  relieve  the  fortress. 
After  a  third  attempt  of  general  Qoetz  for  the  relief  of  Brey* 
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each  had  prored  ineffectual,  the  fortress,  reduced  to  the  grest* 
est  extremity  bj  famine,  surroadered,  after  a  blockade  of  fo<ir 
months,  on  the  17th  December  1638,  to  its  equally  parse* 
rering  and  humane  con^eror. 

The  capture  of  Breysach  opened  a  boundless  £eld  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  romance  of  his 
hopes  was  fast  approaching  to  reality.    Far    from  intend- 
ing to  surrender  hiis  conquests  to  France,  he  destined  Brej- 
sach  for  himself,  and  rereiiled  this  intention,  by  exacting  alle» 
giance  from  the  Tanquished,  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  that 
of  any  other  power.    Intoxicated  by  his  past  success,  and  ex- 
cited by  the  boldest  hopes,  he  beUeyed  that  he  should  he 
able  to  maintain  his  conquests,  even  against  France  herself. 
At  a  time  when  ereiything  depended  upon  bravery,  when  even 
personal  strength  was  of  importance,  when  troops  and  gene- 
rals  were  of  more  value  than  tenitoiies,  it  was  natural  for  a 
hero  like  Bernard  to  place  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and, 
at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army,  who  under  his  command 
had  proved  invincible,  to  believe  himself  capable  of  accomfdiah- 
ing  the  boldest  and  lai^lest  designs.     In  order  to  secure  himself ' 
one  friend  among  the  crowd  of  enemies  whom  he  was  about  to 
provoke,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Landgravine  Amelia  of 
Hesse,  the  widow  of  the  lately  deceased  Landgrave  William, 
a  princess  whose  talents  were  equal  to  her  courage,  and  who, 
along  with  her  hand,  would  bestow  valuable  conquests,  an  ex- 
tensive principality,  and  a  well  disciplined  army.     By  the 
imion  of  the  conquests  of  Hesse,  with  his  own  upon  the  Bhine» 
and  the  junction  of  their  forces,  a  power  of  some  importance, 
and  perhaps  a  third  party,  might  be  formed  in  Germany, 
which  might  decide  die  fate,  of  the  war.    But  a  premature 
death  put  a  period  to  these  extensive  schemes. 

^  Courage,  Father  Joseph,  Breysach  is  ours !  "  whispered 
Bichelieu  in  the  ear  of  the  Oapuchm,  who  had  long  held  him- 
self in  readiness  to  be  despatched  into  that  quarter;  so 
delighted  was  he  with  this  joyful  intelligence.  Already  in 
imagination  he  held  Alsace,  Breisgau,  and  all  the  frontiers  of 
Austria  in  that  quarter,  without  regard  to  his  promise  to  Duke 
Bernard.  But  the  firm  determination  whidoi  the  latter  had 
unequivocally  shown,  to  keep  Breysach  for  himself,  greatly 
embarrassed  the  cardinal,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  retain 
the  victorious  Bernard  in  the  interests  of  France.    He  waa 
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invited  to  court,  to  witness  the  honouiB  by  which  his  triumph 
was  to  be  commemorated ;  but  he  perceived  and  shunned  the 
seductive  snare.  The  cardinal  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer 
him  the  hand  of  his  niece  in  marriage ;  but  the  proud  German 
prince  declined  the  offer,  and  refused  to  sully  the  blood  of 
Saxony  by  a  misalliance.  He  was  now  considered  as  a  danger- 
ous enemy,  and  treated  as  such.  His  subsidies  were  with- 
drawn; and  the  Governor  of  Breysach  and  his  principal 
officers  were  bribed,  at  least  upon  the  event  of  the  duke's 
death,  to  take  possession  of  his  conquests,  and  to  secure  hi» 
troops.  These  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  the  duke,  and  the 
precautions  he  took  in  the  conquered  places,  dearly  bespoke 
the  distrust  of  France.  But  this  misunderstanding  with  the 
French  court  had  the  most  prejudicial  influence  upon  his 
future  operations.  The  preparations  he  was  obliged  to  make, 
in  order  to  secure  his  conquests  against  an  attack  on  the  &dde 
of  France,  compelled  him  to  divide  his  military  strength, 
while  the  stoppage  of  his  subsidies  delayed  his  appearance 
in  the  field.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  cross  the  Ehine, 
to  support  the  Swedes,  and  to  act  against  the  Emperor  and 
Bavaria  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  He  had  already  com- 
municated his  plan  of  operations  to  Banner,  who  was  about 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  Austrian  territories,  and  had 
promised  to  relieve  him  so,  when  a 'sudden  death  cut  short 
nis  heroic  career,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  at  Neuburgjh 
upon  the  Rhine  (iq  July,  1639). 

He  died  of  a  pestilential  disorder,  which,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  had  carried  off  nearly  400  m^i  in  his  camp.  The 
black  spots  which  appeared  upon  his  body,  his  own  dying  ex- 
pressions, and  the  advantages  which  France  was  likely  to 
reap  from  his  sudden  decease,  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  removed  by  poison — a  suspicion  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder.  In  him,  the  allies 
lost  their  greatest  general  after  Gustavus  Adolphus,  France 
a  formidable  competitor  for  Alsace,  and  the  Emperor  his 
most  dangerous  enemy.  Trained  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
and  a  general  in  the  school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  sue- 
cessfully  imitated  his  eminent  model,  and  wanted  only  a 
longer  me  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass  it  With  the  bravery  of 
the  soldier,  he  united  the  calm  and  cool  penetration  of  the 
general;   the  persevering  fortitude  of  the  man,  witk  the 
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daring  resolution  of  youth ;  with  the  wild  ardour  of  the  war- 
rior, the  sober  dignity  of  the  prince,  the  moderation  of  the 
sage,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  man  of  honour.  Dis- 
couraged by  no  misfortune,  he  quickly  rose  again  in  full 
vigour  from  the  severest  defeats ;  no  obstacles  could  check 
his  enterprise,  no  disappointments  conquer  his  indomitable 
perseverance.  His  genius,  perhaps,  soared  after  unattainable 
objects ;  but  the  prudence  of  such  men,  is  to  be  measured 
by  a  different  standard  from  that  of  ordinary  people.  Capable 
of  accomplishing  more,  he  might  venture  to  form  more 
daring  plans.  Bernard  affords,  in  modem  history,  a  splen- 
did example  of  those  days  of  chivalry,  when  personal  great- 
ness had  its  full  weight  and  influence,  when  individual 
bravery  could  conquer  provinces,  and  the  heroic  exploits  of  a 
German  knight  raised  him  even  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  best  part  of  the  duke's  possessions  were  his  army, 
which,  together  with  Alsace,  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
William.  But  to  this  army,  both  France  and  Sweden  thought 
that  they  had  well-grounded  claims ;  the  latter,  because  it 
had  been  raised  in  name  of  that  crown,  and  had  done  homage 
to  it ;  the  former,  because  it  had  been  supported  by  its  sub- 
sidies. The  Electoral  Prince  of  the  Palatinate  also  nego- 
dated  for  its  services,  and  attempted,  first  by  his  agents,  and 
latterly  in  his  own  person,  to  win  it  over  to  his  interests,  with 
the  view  of  employing  it  in  the  reconquest  of  his  territories. 
Even  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  secure  it,  a  circumstance 
the  less  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  at  this  time  the 
justice  of  the  cause  was  comparatively  unimportant,  and  the 
extent  of  the  recompense  the  main  object  to  which  the  soldier 
looked ;  and  when  bravery,  like  every  other  commodity,  was 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  France,  richer  and 
more  determined,  outbade  all  competitors:  it  bought  over 
General  Erlach,  tiie  commander  of  Breysach,  and  tiie  other 
officers,  who  soon  placed  that  fortress,  with  the  whole  army, 
in  their  hands. 

The  yoimg  Palatine,  Prince  Charles  Louis,  who  had  already 
made  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  Emperor,  saw  his 
hopes  again  deceived.  Although  intending  to  do  France  so 
ill  a  service,  as  to  compete  with  her  for  Bernard's  army,  he 
had  the  imprudence  to  travel  through  that  kingdom.  The 
eardinal,  who    dreaded  the  justice  of  the  Palatine's  cause. 
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vrBs  glad  to  seize  any  opportunity  to  frustrate  his  vie^vs.  He 
accordiDgly  caused  him  to  be  seized  at  Moulin,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  did  not  set  him  at  liberty,  until  he 
learned  that  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had  been 
secured.  France  was  now  in  possession  of  a  numerous  and 
well  disciplined  army  in  Germany,  and  £rom  this  moment 
began  to  make  open  war  upon  the  Emperor. 

But  it  was  no  longer  against  Ferdinand  II.  that  its  hos- 
tilities were  to  be  conducted;  for  that  prince  had  died  in 
February,  1637,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  The  war  which 
his  ambition  had  kindled,  however,  survived  him.  During 
a  reign  of  eighteen  years  he  had  never  once  laid  aside 
the  sword,  nor  tasted  the  blessings  of  peace  as  long  as  his 
hand  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre.  Endowed  with  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  sovereign,  adorned  with  many  of  those  virtues 
which  ensure  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  by  nature  gentle 
and  humane,  we  see  him,  from  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
monarch's  duty,  become  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  vic- 
tim of  the  evil  passions  of  others ;  his  benevolent  intentions 
frustrated,  and  the  friend  of  justice  converted  into  the  op- 
pressor of  mankind,  the  enemy  of  peace,  and  the  scourge  of 
his  people.  Amiable  in  domestic  life,  and  respectable  as  a 
sovereign,  but  in  his  policy  ill  advised,  while  he  gained  the 
love  of  his  Eoman  Catholic  subjects,  he  incurred  tiie  execra- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  Histoiy  exhibits  many  and  greater 
despote  than  Ferdinand  II.,  yet  he  alone  has  had  the  un- 
fortunate celebrity  of  kindling  a  thirty  years'  war;  but  to 
produce  its  lamentable  consequences,  his  ambition  must 
have  been  seconded  by  a  kindred  spirit  of  the  age,  a  con- 
genial state  of  previous  circumstances,  and  existing  seeds  of 
discord.  At  a  less  turbulent  period,  the  spark  would  have 
found  no  fuel ;  and  the  peacefulness  of  the  age  would  have 
choked  the  voice  of  individual  ambition ;  but  now  the  flash 
fell  upon  a  pile  of  accumulated  combustibles,  and  Europe 
was  in  flames. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  who,  a  few  months  before  his 
father's  death,  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Bomans,  inherited  his  throne,  his  principles,  and  the  war 
which  he  had  caused.  But  Ferdinand  III.  had  been  a  closer 
witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  the  devastation 
of  the  coimtry,  and  felt  more  keenly  and  ardently  the  necesr 
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city  of  peaoe.  Lets  influeiiced  bj  the  Jesuits  and  tlie 
Spaniards,  and  more  modemto  towards  the  religions  views  of 
others,  he  was  more  likely  than  his  fJEither  to  listen  to  the 
Toice  of  reason.  He  did  so,  and  ultimaiely  restored  to 
Europe  the  blessing  of  peace,  but  not  till  after  a  contest  of 
eleven  years  waged  with  swoxd  and  pen ;  not  till  after  he  had 
experienced  the  in^ssibilily  of  resistance,  and  necessity  had 
laid  upon  him  its  stem  laws. 

Fortune  £a.voiued  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
and  his  arms  were  Tictorioiis  against  the  Swedes.  The  latter, 
nnder  the  oommand  of  the  victorious  Banner,  had,  after  their 
snooess  at  Wittstods,  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Saxony; 
and  the  campaign  o[  1637  opened  with  the  siege  of  Leipzig. 
The  vigorous  resistance  of  the  garrison,  and  the  approai^  of 
the  Eilectond  and  Imperial  armies,  saved  the  town,  and  Banner, 
to  prevent  his  communication  iMl  the  Elbe  being  cut  off, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  into  Torgan.  But  the  superior 
number  of  the  ImperialistB  drove  him  even  from  that  quarter ; 
and,  sorrousided  by  the  enemy,  hemmed  in  by  rivers,  and 
suffering  from  faomie,  he  had  no  course  open  to  him  but  to 
attempt  a  highly  dang^nus  retreat  into  Pomerania,  of  which, 
the  boldness  and  snecessful  issue  border  upon  romance.  The 
whole  army  crossed  ike  Oder,  at  a  ford  near  Fursten- 
berg;  and  the  soldiers,  wading  up  to  the  neck  in  water, 
dragged  the  artillery  across,  when  the  horses  refused  to  draw. 
Banner  had  eaq^ected  to  be  joined  by  General  Wrangel,  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Oder  in  Pomerania ;  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  to  be  able  to  make  head  against  ^e  enemy. 
But  Wrangel  did  not  appear ;  and  in  his  stead,  he  joined  an 
Imperial  army  posted  at  Landsberg,  with  a  view  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  dste  Swedes.  Banner  now  saw  that  he  had 
£n,llen  into  a  dangerous  snare,  frt>m  which  escape  appeared 
impossible.  In  his  rear  lay  an  exhausted  country,  the  Im- 
perialists, and  ^OB  Oder  on  his  left ;  the  Oder,  too,  guarded 
by  the  Imperial  General  Bucheim,  offered  no  retreat;  in 
front,  Landsberg,  Custrin,  the  Warta,  and  a  hostile  army ; 
and  on  the  right,  Poland,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  truce, 
little  confidence  could  be  placed.  In  these  circumstances, 
his  position  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  Imperialists  were  al- 
ready triumphing  in  the  certainty  (rf  his  fall.  Banner,  with 
yaat  indignation,  accused  the  Fr^ich  as  the  authors  of  this 
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aaisfofrtune.  Tliey  had  ne^ected  to  laake,  according  to  ^eir 
promise,  a  diveroion  upon  the  Rhine  ;  and,  by  their  inaction, 
allowed  the  Emperor  to  combine  his  whole  force  upon  the 
Swedes.  *'  When  the  day  comes,"  cried  the  hK^nsed  General 
to  the  French  CoBimissioner,  ^o  followed  the  camp,  "  that 
the  Swedes  and  Germans  join  their  arms  against  France,  we 
«hall  cross  the  Rhine  with  less  ceremony  "  But  r^roaches 
were  now  useless ;  what  the  emergency  dliemanded  was  energy 
and  resolution.  In  the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  by  stra- 
tagem from  the  Oder,  Banner  pretended  to  march  towards 
Poland,  and  despatehed  the  greater  pait  of  his  baggage  in 
this  diiectioa,  with  his  own  wife,  and  those  of  the  od&er 
officers.  The  Imperialists  immediately  broke  up  their  carap, 
and  hurried  towards  die  Polish  £nmtier  to  block  up  the 
louto;  Buc^eim  left  his  station,  and  the  Oder  was  strip- 
ped of  its  defenders.  On  a  sudden,  and  under  cloud  of 
night.  Banner  turned  towards  that  riyer,  and  crossed  it 
about  a  mile  above  Oustrin,  with  his  troops,  baggage,  and 
artiUeiy,  without  bridges  or  vessels,  as  he  had  done  before  at 
Furstenbeig.  He  readbed  Pomerania  without  loss,  and  pre- 
pared to  share  with  Wnuigel  the  defmce  of  that  province. 

But  the  Imperialists,  imder  the  command  of  Gallas,  en- 
tered that  duchy  at  Ribses,  and  OTerran  it  by  their  superior 
atrength.  Usedom  and  Wolgast  were  taken  by  storm, 
Demmin  capitulated,  and  the'  Swedes  were  driven  far  into 
Ijower  Pomerania.  It  was,  too,  more  important  for  them  at 
this  moment  than  ever,  to  maintain  a  footing  in  that  countzy, 
for  BogislauB  XIV.  had  died  that  year,  and  Sweden  must 
prepare  to  establish  its  tide  to  Pomerania.  To  prevent 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  £rom  making  good  the  title 
to  that  duchy,  which  the  treaty  of  Prague  had  given  him, 
Sweden  exerted  her  utmost  osergies,  and  supported  its 
generals  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  both  with  tzoops  and 
money.  In  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  the  af&irs  of 
the  Swedes  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and 
to  recover  from  the  humiliation  into  which  they  had  been 
dirown  by  the  inaction  of  France,  and  l)i6  desertion  of  their 
allies.  For,  after  their  hasty  retreat  into  Pomerania,  they 
had  lost  one  place  -  after  another  in  Upper  Saxony ;  the 
princes  of  Mecklenburg,  closdy  pressed  l^  the  troops  of  the 
£mpen>r,  began  to  lean  to  the  side  of  Austria,  and  even 
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George,  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  declared  against  them.  Eliren- 
breitstein  was  starved  into  a  surrender  by  the  Bavarian 
General  de  Worth,  and  the  Austrians  possessed  themselves 
of  all  the  works  which  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  Ehine. 
France  had  been  the  sufferer  in  the  contest  with  Spain ;  and 
the  event  had  by  no  means  justified  the  pompous  expectations 
which  had  accompanied  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Every 
place  which  the  Swedes  had  held  in  the  interior  of  Germany 
was  lost ;  and  only  the  principal  towns  in  Pomerania  stiU 
remamed  in  their  hands.  But  a  single  campaign  raised 
them  from  this  state  of  humiliation ;  and  the  vigorous  diver- 
sion, which  the  victorious  Bernard  had  effected  upon  the 
Bhine,  gave  quite  a  new  turn  to  aSiedrs. 

The  misunderstandings  between  France  and  Sweden  were 
now  at  last  adjusted,  and  the  old  treaty  between  these  powers 
confirmed  at  Hamburg,  with  fresh  advantages  for  Sweden. 
In  Hesse,  the  politic  Landgravine  Amelia  had,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  States,  assumed  the  government  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  resolutely  maintained  her  rights 
against  the  Emperor  and  the  House  of  Darmstadt.  Mean- 
time,.the  Swedish-Protestant  party,  zealously  attached  to  their 
religion,  only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  openly  to  de- 
clare themselves.  By  artful  delays,  and  by  prolonging  the 
negociations  with  the  Emperor,  they  had  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing him  inactive,  till  they  had  concluded  a  secret  compact  with 
France,  and  the  victories  of  Duke  Bernard  had  given  a  far 
vourable  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants.  They  now  at 
once  threw  off  the  mask,  and  renewed  their  former  alliance 
with  the  Swedish  crown.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  the  Pala- 
tinate was  also  stimulated,  by  the  success  of  Bernard,  to  try 
his  fortune  against  the  common  enemy.  Baising  troops  in 
Holland  with  English  money,  he  formed  a  magazine  at  Mep- 
pen,  and  joined  the  Swedes  in  Westphalia.  His  magazine 
was,  however,  quickly  lost;  his  army  defeated  near  Flo9ia,by 
Count  Hatzfeld ;  but  his  attempt  served  to  occupy  for  some 
time  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  thereby  facilitated  the 
operations  of  the  Swedes  in  other  quarters.  Other  friends 
began  to  appear,  as  fortune  declared  in  their  favour;  and  the 
circumstance,  that  the  States  of  Lower  Saxony  embraced  a 
neutrality,  was  of  itself  no  inconsiderable  advantage. 
^    Under  these  advantages,  and  reinforced  by  14,000  fresh 
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troops  from  Sweden  and  Livonia,  Banner  opened,  vdih  the 
most  favourable  prospects,  the  campaign  of  1638.  The  Impe- 
rialists who  were  in  possession  of  Upper  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg,  either  abandoned  their  positions,  or  deserted 
in  crowds  to  the  Swedes,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  famine,  the 
most  formidable  enemy  in  this  exhausted  country.  The  whole 
country  betwixt  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  was  so  desolated  by 
the  past  marchings  and  quarterings  of  the  troops,  that,  in  order 
to  support  his  army  on  its  march  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia, 
Banner  was  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route  from  Lower 
Pomerania  into  Lower  Saxony,  and  then  into  the  Electorate 
of  Saxony  through  the  territory  of  Halberstadt.  The  impa- 
tience of  the  Lower  Saxon  States  to  get  rid  of  such  trouble- 
some guests,  procured  him  so  plentiful  a  supply  of  provisions, 
that  he  was  provided  with  bread  in  Magdeburg  itself,  where 
famine  had  even  overcome  the  natural  antipathy  of  men  to 
human  flesh.  His  approach  spread  consternation  among  the 
Saxons;  but  his  views  were  directed  not  against  this  ex- 
hausted country,  but  against  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
Emperor.  The  victories  of  Bernard  encouraged  him,  while 
the  prosperity  of  the  Austrian  provinces  excited  his  hopes  of 
booty.  After  defeating  the  Imperial  General  Salis,  at  Elster- 
berg,  totally  routing  the  Saxon  army  at  Chemnitz,  and  tak- 
ing Pima,  he  penetrated  with  irresistible  impetuosity  into 
Bohemia,  crossed  the  Elbe,  threatened  Prague,  took  Bran- 
deis  and  Leutmeritz,  defeated  General  Hof  lurchen  with  ten 
regiments,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation  through  that 
defenceless  kingdom.  Booty  was  his  sole  object,  and  what- 
ever he  could  not  carry  oflf  he  destroyed.  In  order  to  remove 
more  of  the  com,  the  ears  were  cut  from  the  stalks,  and  the 
latter  burnt.  Above  a  thousand  castles,  hamlets,  and  villages 
were  laid  in  ashes ;  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  were 
seen  burning  in  one  night.  From  Bohemia  he  crossed  into 
8ilesia,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  carry  his  ravages  even  into 
Moravia  and  Austria.  But  to  prevent  this,  Count  Hatzfeld 
was  summoned  from  Westphalia,  and  Piccolomini  from  the 
Netherlands,  to  hasten  with  all  speed  to  this  quarter.  The 
Archduke  Leopold,  brother  to  Uie  Emperor,  assumed  the 
command,  in  order  to  repair  the  errors  of  his  predecessor 
Gallas,  and  to  raise  the  army  from  the  low  ebb  to  which  it 
had  fiedlen. 
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The  result  justified  the  ofaaiige,  and  the  campaign  of  1640 
appeared  to  take  a  most  unfortunate  turn  for  the  Swedes. 
They  were  successively  driven  out  of  all  their  posts  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  anxious  only  to  secure  their  plunder,  they  precipi- 
tately crossed  the  heights  of  Meissen.  But  being  followed 
into  Saxony  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  defeated  at  Plaaen, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Thuringia.  Made  masters 
of  the  field  in  a  single  summer,  they  were  as  rapidly  dis- 

Eossessed ;  but  only  to  acquire  it  a  second  time,  and  to 
urry  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  army  of  Banner, 
weakened  and  on  the  brink  of  destruction  in  its  camp  at 
Erfurt,  suddenly  recovered  itself.  The  Duke  of  Lunenburg 
abandoned  the  treaty  of  Prague,  and  joined  Banner  with 
the  very  troops  which,  the  year  before,  had  fought  against 
him.  Hesse  Oassel  sent  reinforcements,  and  the  Ddie  of 
Longueville  came  to  his  support  with  the  army  of  the 
late  Duke  Bemcord.  Once  more  numerically  superior  to 
the  Imperialists,  Banner  oiSered  them  battle  near  Saalfeld ; 
but  their  leader,  Piccolomini,  prudently  declined  an  engage- 
ment, and  had  chosen  too  strong  a  position  to  be  forced. 
When  the  Bavarians  at  length  separated  from  the  Imperial' 
ists,  and  marched  towards  Franconia,  Banner  attempted  an 
attack  upon  this  divided  corps,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  the  skill  of  the  Bavarian  G-eneral  Yon  Mercy,  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  Imperialists.  Both  armies 
now  moved  into  the  exhausted  territory  of  Hesse,  where  th^ 
forcned  intrenched  camps  near  each  other,  till  at  last  famine 
and  the  severity  of  the  winter  compelled  them  both  to  retire. 
Piccolomini  chose  the  ferdle  banks  of  the  Weser  for  his  win- 
ter quarters ;  but  being  outfianked  by  Banner,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  Swedes,  and  to  impose  on  the  Franeonian 
sees  the  burden  of  maintaining  his  army. 

At  this  period,  a  diet  was  held  in  Ratisbon,  where  the  com- 
plaints of  the  States  were  to  be  heard,  measures  talLen  for  se- 
curing the  repose  of  the  Empire,  and  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  finally  settled.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the 
majority  of  the  Boman  Gathouc  voices  in  the  Electoral  Gal- 
lege,  the  great  number  of  bishops,  and  the  withdrawal  of  se- 
veral of  the  Protestant  votes,  gave  the  Emperor  a  complete 
command  of  the  deliberations  of  Ihe  assembly,  and  rendiered 
this  diet  any  thing  but  a  fair  representative  of  the  opinions  0t 
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ihe  German  Empire.  The  Protestants,  with  reason,  consi- 
dered it  as  a  mere  combination  of  Austria  and  its  creatines 
against  tilieir  party;  and  it  seemed  to  tbem  a  laudable  efiEbrt 
to  interrupt  its  detibeiations,  and  to  dissolve  the  diet  itself. 

Banner  undertook  this  bold  enterprise,  fiis  military  repa- 
tation  had  suffered  by  his  last  retreat  from  Bohemia,  and  it 
'Stood  in  need  of  some  great  exploit  to  restore  its  former 
lustre.  Widiout  communicating  his  designs  to  any  one,  in 
the  depth  of  "die  winter  of  1641,  as  soon  as  the  roads  and 
riTers  -were  frozen,  he  broke  up  from  his  qiiarters  in  Lunen- 
burg. Accompanied  by  Marshal  Guebriant,  wbo  commanded 
the  armies  of  France  and  Weimar,  he  took  the  route  towards 
the  Danube,  through  Thuringia  and  Yogtland,  and  appeared 
before  Batisbon,  ere  the  Diet  eould  be  apprised  of  his  ap- 
Xrroach.  The  consternation  of  the  assembly  was  indescribable; 
and,  in  the  first  alarm,  die  deputies  prepared  for  flight.  The 
Emperor  alone  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  die  town, 
and  encouraged  the  rest  by  his  example.  Unfortunate^  for 
the  Swedes,  a  thaw  oame  on,  which  broke  up  the  ice  upon 
the  Danube,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  passable  on  foot,  while  no 
boats  could  cross  it,  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  ice  which 
were  swept  down  by  the  current.  In  order  to  perform -some- 
thing, and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Emperor,  Banner  dis> 
courteously  fired  500  cannon  shots  into  the  town,  which^ 
however,  did  litde  mischief.  Baffled  in  his  designs,  he  re- 
solved to  penetrate  fardier  into  Bohemia,  and  the  defenoekss^ 
province  of  Moravia,  where  a  rich  booty  and  comfoctable 
quarters  awaited  his  troops.  Guebriant,  however,  began  ta 
fear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Swedes  was  to  draw  the  army  of 
Bernard  away  from  the  Bhine,  and  to  cut  off  its  communica- 
tion with  France,  till  it  should  be  either  entirely  won  over, 
or  incapacitated  from  acting  independently.  He  therefore 
Beparated  from  Banner  to  return  to  the  Maine ;  and  the 
latter  was  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  ImperialistB,. 
which  had  been  seoredy  drawn  together  between  Batisbon  and 
Ingoldstadt,  and  was  on  its  march  against  him.  It  was  now 
time  to  think  of  a  rapid  retreat,  which,  having  to  be  effected 
in  the  face  of  an  army  superior  in  cavalry,  and  betwixt  woods 
and  rivers,  through  a  country  entirely  ho^e,  appeared  almost 
impracticable.  He  hastily  retired  towards  die  Forest,  in- 
tending to  penetrate  through  Bobemk  into  Saxony;  bat  he 
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was  obliged  to  sacrifice  three  regiments  at  Neuburg.  These, 
with  a  truly  Spartan  courage,  defended  themselves  for  four 
days  behind  an  old  wall,  and  gained  time  for  Banner  to 
escape.  He  retreated  by  Egra  to  Annaberg;  Piccolomini 
took  a  shorter  route  in  pursuit,  by  Schlakenwald ;  and  Banner 
succeeded,  only  by  a  single  half  hour,  in  clearing  the  Pass  of 
Prisnitz,  and  saving  his  whole  army  from  the  Imperialists. 
At  Zwickau  he  was  again  joined  by  Guebriant ;  and  both 
generals  directed  their  march  towards  Halberstadt,  after  in 
vain  attempting  to  defend  the  Saal,  and  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Imperialists. 

Banner,  at  length,  terminated  his  career  at  Halberstadt,  in 
May  1641,  a  victim  to  vexation  and  disappointment.-  He  sus- 
tained with  great  renown,  though  with  varying  success,  the 
reputation  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Germany,  and  by  a  train 
of  victories  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  great  master 
in  the  art  of  war.  He  was  fertile  in  expedients,  which  he 
planned  with  secrecy,  and  executed  with  boldness;  cautious 
in  the  midst  of  dangers,  greater  in  adversity  than  in  pro- 
sperity, and  never  more  formidable  than  when  upon  the  brink 
of  destruction.  But  the  virtues  of  the  hero  were  united  with 
all  the  failings  and  vices  which  a  military  life  creates,  or  at 
least  fosters.  As  imperious  in  private  life  as  he  was  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  rude  as  his  profession,  and  proud  as  a  con- 
queror; he  oppressed  the  German  princes  no  less  by  his 
haughtiness,  than  their  country  by  his  contributions.  He 
consoled  himself  for  the  toils  of  war  in  voluptuousness  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  which  he  indulged  to  excess, 
and  was  thus  brought  to  an  early  grave.  But  though  as  much 
addicted  to  pleasure  as  Alexander  or  Mahomet  the  Second, 
he  hurried  from  the  arms  of  luxury  into  the  hardest  fatigues, 
and  placed  himself  in  all  his  vigour  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  at  the  very  moment  his  soldiers  were  murmuring  at  his 
luxurious  excesses.  Nearly  80,000  men  fell  in  the  numerous 
battles  which  he  fought,  and  about  600  hostile  standards  and 
colours,  which  he  sent  to  Stockholm,  were  the  trophies  of  his 
victories.  The  want  of  this  great  general  was  soon  severely 
felt  by  the  Swedes,  who  feared,  with  justice,  that  the  loss 
would  not  readily  be  replaced.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  and 
insubordination,  which  had  been  overawed  by  the  imperious 
demeanour  of  this  dreaded  commander,  awoke  upon  his  death. 
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The  officers,  mth  an  alarming  unanimity,  demanded  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears;  and  none  of  the  four  generals  who 
shared  the  command,  possessed  influence  enough  to  satisfy 
these  demands,  or  to  silence  the  malcontents.  All  dis- 
cipline was  at  an  end,  increasing  want,  and  the  imperial 
citations  were  daily  diminishing  the  number  of  the  army;  the 
troops  of  France  and  Weimar  showed  little  zeal ;  those  of 
Lunenburg  forsook  the  Swedish  colours,  as  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  after  the  death  of  Duke  George,  had 
formed  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Emperor ;  and  at  last  eyen 
those  of  Hesse  quitted  them,  to  seek  better  quarters  in  West- 
phalia. The  enemy  profited  by  these  calamitous  divisions  ; 
and  although  defeated  with  loss  in  two  pitched  battles,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  considerable  progress  in  Lower  Saxony. 

At  length  appeared  the  new  Swedish  generalissimo,  with 
fresh  troops  and  money.  This  was  Bernard  Torstensohn,  a 
pupil  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  his  most  successful  imitator,, 
who  had  been  his  page  during  the  Polish  war.  Though  a 
martyr  to  the  gout,  and  confined  to  a  litter,  he  surpassed  all 
his  opponents  in  activity ;  and  his  enterprises  had  wings,  while 
his  body  was  held  by  the  most  frightful  of  fetters.  Under  him, 
the  scene  of  war  was  changed,  and  new  maxims  adopted, 
which  necessity  dictated,  and  the  issue  justified.  All  the 
countries  in  which  the  contest  had  hitherto  raged  were  ex- 
hausted ;  while  the  House  of  Austria,  safe  in  its  more  distant 
territories,  felt  not  the  miseries  of  the  war  imder  which  the 
rest  of  Germany  groaned.  Torstensohn  first  furnished  them 
with  this  bitter  experience,  glutted  his  Swedes  on  the  fertile 
produce  of  Austria,  and  carried  the  torch  of  war  to  the  very 
footsteps  of  the  imperial  throne. 

In  Silesia,  the  enemy  had  gained  considerable  advantages 
over  the  Swedish  general  Stalnantsch,  and  driven  him  as  &i 
as  Neumark.  Torstensohn,  who  had  joined  the  main  body  of 
the  Swedes  in  Lunenburg,  summoned  him  to  unite  with  his 
force,  and  in  the  year  1642  hastily  marched  into  Silesia  through 
Brandenburg,  which,  under  its  great  Elector,  had  begun  ta 
maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  Glogau  was  carried,  sword 
in  hand,  without  a  breach,  or  formal  approaches ;  the  Duke 
Francis  Albert  of  Lauenburg  defeated  and  killed  at  Schweid- 
nitz ;  and  Schweidnitz  itself,  with  almost  all  the  towns  on  that 
side  of  the  Oder,  taken.   He  now  penetrated  with  irresistible 
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violenoe  into  llie  interior  of  Moravia,  where  no  enemj  of 
Austria  had  hitherto  appeared,  took  Olmutz,  and  threw  Vienna 
itself  into  consteniation 

But,  in  the  mean  tbne,  Plecolomini  and  the  Archduke  Leo* 
pold  had  collected  a  superior  force,  which  speedily  drove  the 
Swedish  oonqueroiB  fiom  Moravia,  and  after  a  fruitlesB  at- 
tempt upon  Brieg^  fbom  Silesia.  Reinforced  hj  Wrangel,  the 
Swedto  again  attempted  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  and 
r^ieved  Grossglogau  ;^butoould  neither  bring  the  Imperialists, 
to  an  engagement,  nor  carry  into  effect  their  own  views  upon 
Bohemia.  Ovemnming  Lusatia,  they  took  Zittau,  in  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  country,  directed 
their  march  towards  the  Elbe,  which  they  passed  at  Torgan. 
Torstensohn  now  threatened  Leipsdc  with  a  siege,  and  hoped 
to  ndse  a  large  supply  of  provisiona  and  contributions  from 
that  pio^erous  town,  which  for  ten  years  had  been  unvisited 
with  the  scoui^  of  war. 

The  Imperialists,  under  Leopold  and  Piooolomiui,  immedi'* 
ately  hast^ied  by  Dresden  to  its  relief,  and  Torstensohn,  to 
avoid  being  inclosed  between  this  army  and  the  town,  boldly 
advanced  to  meet  them  in  order  of  battle.  By  a  strange  coin« 
cidence,  the  two  armies  met  upon  the  very  spot  which,  eleven 
years  before,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  rendered  remarkable  by 
a  decisive  victory ;  and  the  heroism  of  their  predecessors,  now 
kindled  in  the  Swedes  a  noble  emulation  on  this  consecrated 
ground.  The  Swedish  generals,  Stahlhantsch  and  Wellen- 
berg,  led  their  divisions  with  such  impetuosity  upon  the  left 
wing  of  the  Imperialists,  before  it  was  completely  formed, 
that  the  whole  cavalry  that  covered  it  were  dispersed  and 
rendered  unserviceable.  But  the  left  of  the  Sweden  was 
threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  when  the  victorious  right  ad- 
vanced to  its  assistance,  took  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear, 
and  divided  the  Austrian  line.  The  infantry  on  both  sides 
stood  firm  as  a  wall,  and  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
maintained  the  combat  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets, 
till  at  last  the  Imperialists,  completely  surrounded,  after  a 
contest  of  three  hours,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  field 
The  generals  on  both  sides  had  more  than  once  to  rally  their 
flying  troops ;  and  the  Archduke  Leopold,  with  his  regiment^ 
was  die  first  in  the  attack  and  last  in  flight.  But  this  bloody 
victory  cost  the  Swedes  more  than  3000  men,  and  two  of  their 
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b«8tgifineral8,  SeblangBiiaadJGiilieitihedek.  More  than  6000  of 
the  £nperialists  were  left  apon  the  fieldi  and.  nearly  aa  meaxj 
taken  pnaoners..  Their  whole  artillexy,  oonsiatuig  of  46 
field^pieees^  the  silyer  plate  and  portfolio  of  the  archduke, 
with  the  whole  baggage  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
th»  -victors.  Torstenaohn,  too  greatly,  disabled  by  his  victory 
ta:  pursue  the  enemy,  moyed.  upon  Leipzig.  The  defeated 
aimy  retired  into  Bohemia,  where  its  sha^red  regiments  re- 
aasembled.  The  Archduke  Leopold  could  not  reoover  from, 
the  vexation  caused:  by  this  defeat;  and  the  regiment  of. 
cavalry  which,  by  its  premature  flight,  had  oecasioned  the 
disaster,  experienced  the  effectfei  of  his-  indignation.  At 
Baeonitz  in  Bohemia,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  he 
ptftblieiy  declared  it  infamous,  deprived  it  of  its  horses,. 
azms^  and  ensigns,  ordered  its  standards  to  be  torn,  con- 
demned to  death  several  of  the  officers,  and  decimated  t^e 
privates. 

The  surrender  of  Leipzig,  three  weeks  after  the  battle,  was 
its  bnlliant  result.  The  cily  was  obliged  to  dothe  the  Swed- 
i^  troops  anew,  and  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  plunder, 
by  a  contribution  of  300,000  rix-doUars,  to  which  all  the 
foreign  merchants,  who  had  warehouses  in  the  city,  were  to 
furnish  their  quota.  In  the  middle  of  winter,  Torstensohn  ad 
vanoed  against  Freyberg,  and  for  several  weeks  defied  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  hoping  by  his  perseverance  to  weary 
oat  liie  obstinacy  of  the  besieged.  But  he  found  that  he 
was*  merely  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at 
last*  the  approach  of  the  imperial  general,  Piccolomini,  com* 
polled  him,  with  his  weakened  army,  to  retire.  He  con- 
sidered it,  however,  as  equivalent  to  a  victory,  to  have 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  enemy  in  their  winter  quarters, 
whoj  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  sustained  a  loss  of 
3000  horses>  He  now  made  a  movement  towards  the  Oder, 
as  if  with  the  view  of  reinforcing  himself  with  the  ga^-* 
sons  of  Pomerania.  and  Silesia;  but,  with  the  rapidity'  of 
lightning,  he  again  appeared  upon  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
penetrated  through  that  Idngdom,  and  relieved  Olmutz  in 
Moravia,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Imperialists.  His 
camp  at  Doditschau,  two  miles  from  Olmutz,  commanded  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  on  which  he  levied  heavy  contributions, 
and  oarried  his  ravages  almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  In 
vain  did  the  Emperor  attempt  to  arm  the  Hungarian  nobility 
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in  defence  of  this  province ;  they  appealed  to  their  priyileges^ 
and  refused  to  serve  heyond  the  limits  of  their  own  oonntry. 
Thus,  the  time  that  should  have  been  spent  in  active  resist- 
ance, was  lost  in  fruitless  negociation,  and  the  entire  province 
was  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  Swedes. 

While  Torstensohn,  by  his  marches  and  his  victories,  as- 
tonished friend  and  foe,  ^e  armies  of  the  allies  had  not  been 
inactive  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  troops  of  Hesse, 
under  Count  Eberstein,  and  those  of  Weimar,  under  Mares* 
chal  de  Guebriant,  had  fallen  into  the  Electorate  of  Cologne, 
in  order  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  there.  To  get  rid 
of  these  troublesome  guests,  fSie  Elector  called  to  his  assist- 
ance the  imperial  general  Hatsfeldt,  and  assembled  his  own 
troops  under  General  Lamboy.  The  latter  was  attacked  by 
the  allies  in  January,  1642^  and  in  a  decisive  action  near 
Eempen,  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  about  2000  men  killed, 
and  about  twice  as  many  prisoners,  This  important  victory 
opened  to  them  the  whole  Electorate  and  neighbouring  terri- 
tories, so  that  the  allies  were  not  only  enabled  to  mflinfflTn 
their  winter  quarters  there,  but  drew  from  the  country  large 
supplies  of  men  and  horses. 

Guebriant  left  the  Hessians  to  defend  their  conquests  on 
the  Lower  Ehine  against  Hatzfeldt,  and  advanced  towards 
Thuringia,  as  if  to  second  the  operations  of  Torstensohn  in 
Saxony.  But  instead  of  joining  the  Swedes,  he  soon  hurried 
back  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine,  from  which  he  seemed  to 
think  he  had  removed  farther  than  was  expedient.  But  being 
anticipated  in  the  Landgraviate  of  Baden,  by  the  Bavarians 
under  Mercy  and  John*  de  Worth,  he  was  obliged  to  wander 
about  for  several  weeks,  exposed,  without  shelter,  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winter,  and  generally  encamping  upon  the 
snow,  till  he  found  a  miserable  refuge  in  Breisgau.  -He  at 
last  took  the  field ;  and,  in  the  next  summer,  by  keeping  the 
Bavarian  army  employed  in  Suabia,  prevented  it  from  reliev- 
ing Thionville,  which  was  besieged  by  Conde.  But  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  soon  drove  him  back  to  Alsace,  where 
he  awaited  a  reinforcement. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Eichelieu  took  place  in  November, 
1642,  and  the  subsequent  change  in  the  throne  and  in  the 
ministry,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Louis  XI II.,  had  for 
some  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  France  from  the  Ger- 
man  war,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  inaction  of  its  troops  in  the 
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field.  But  Mazarine,  the  inheritor,  not  only  of  Hichelieu's 
power,  but  also  of  his  principles  and  his  projects,  followed  out 
with  renewed  zeal  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  though  the 
French  subject  was  destined  to  pay  dearly  enough  for  Sie  po- 
litical greatness  of  his  country.  The  main  strength  of  its 
armies,  which  Richelieu  had  employed  against  the  Spaniards, 
was  by  Mazarine  directed  against  the  Emperor;  and  the  an- 
xiety with  which  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Germany,  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  opinion,  that  the  German  army  was  the 
right  arm  of  his  king,  and  a  wall  of  safety  around  France. 
Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  Thionville,  he  sent  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  to  Field-Marshal  Guebriant  in  Alsace; 
and  to  encourage  the  troops  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  Ger- 
man war,  the  celebrated  victor  of  Rocroi,  the  Duke  of  En- 
guien,  afterwards  Prince  of  Conde,  was  placed  at  their  head. 
Guebriant  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  appear  again  in 
Germany  with  repute.  He  hastened  across  the  Rhine  with 
the  view  of  procuring  better  winter  quarters  in  Suabia,  and 
actually  made  himself  master  of  Rothweil,  where  a  Bavarian 
magazine  fell  into  his  hands.  But  the  place  was  too  dearly 
purchased  for  its  worth,  and  was  again  lost  even  more  speedily 
than  it  had  been  taken.  Guebriant  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm,  which  the  surgeon's  unskilfulness  rendered  mortal,  and 
the  extent  of  his  loss  was  felt  on  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

The  French  army,  sensibly  weakened  by  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken at  so  severe  a  season  of  the  year,  had,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Rothweil,  withdrawn  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Dutt- 
lingen,  where  it  lay  in  complete  security,  without  expectation 
of  a  hostile  attack.  In  the  mean  time,  tiie  enemy  collected  a 
considerable  force,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  French  from  es- 
tablishing themselves  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  posted  it  so  near 
to  Bavaria  as  to  protect  that  quarter  from  their  ravages.  The 
Imperialists,  under  Hatzfeldt,  had  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Bavarians  under  Mercy;  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who, 
daring  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  was  generally  found  every- 
"where  except  in  his  own  duchy,  joined  their  united  forces.  It 
-was  resolved  to  force  the  quarters  of  the  French  in  Duttlingen, 
and  the  neighbouring  villages,  by  surprise ;  a  favourite  mode  of 
proceeding  in  this  war,  and  which,  being  commonly  accompanied 
Dj  confusion,  occasioned  more  bloodshed  than  a  regular  battle. 
Chi  the  present  occasion,  there  was  the  more  to  justify  it. 
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av  the  FiBnch  soldiera,  taunonttomed  to  sodi  enterprise^ 
eenceiFed  themselYes  proteoted  lr|r  the  severity  of  the  ^winter' 
agsinst  any  surprise*  John  de  Worth,  a  master  m  this  s^ 
dea  of  wKriaace^  which  he  had  often  put  in  practice  againstr 
Gnstavus  Horn,  oonducted  the  enterprise,  and  succeeded* 
contiaiy  to  all  expeotalion. 

The  attack  was  made  on  aside  where  it  was  least  looked 
for,  on  account  of  the  woods  and  narrow  passes,  and  a  heavy 
snow  storm  which  fell  upon  the  saixie  day,  (the  d4th  Novem*- 
hsr,  1643^,)  concealed  the  approaidi  of  tide  vanguard  till  it 
halted  before  Duttlingen.  The  whole  o£the  axtillery  mtiiout 
the  place,  as  well  as  the  neighbouriug  Castle  of  Hombeig, 
were  taken  without  resistance,  Duttlingen  itself  was  gradually 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  all  connexion  with  the  other 
quarters  in  the  adjacent  villages  silently  and  suddenly  cut  off. 
The  French  were  vanquished  without  firing  a  cannon.  The 
cavalry  owed  their  escape  to  the  swiftness'  of  llieir  horses^  and 
the  few  minutes  in  advance,  which  they  had  gained  upon  thev 
pursuers.  The  infantry  were  out  to  pieces,  or  voluntarily 
laid  down  their  anns^  About  2,000  men  were  killed,  and 
7,000,  with  25  staff-officers  and  90  captains,  taken  prisoners. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  battle,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  which  produced  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  party  which 
gained,  and  that  which  lost ;-. — both  these  parties  were  Ger- 
mans ;  the  French  disgraced  lliemselves.  The  memory  of  this 
unfortunate  day,  which  was  renewed  100  years  after  at  Bos- 
bach,  was  indeed  erased  by  the  subsequent  heroism  of  a 
Turenne  and  Gonde ;  but  the  Germans  may  be  pardoned,  if 
they  indemnified  themselves  for  the  miseries  which  the  policy 
of  France  had  helped  upon  them,  by  these  severe  reflections 
upon  her  intrepidity. 

Meantime,  this  defeat  of  lite  Fiench  was  calculated  to 
prove  highly  disastrous  to  Sweden,  as  the  whole  power  of 
the  Emperor  might  now  act  against  them,  while  the  num* 
ber  of  their  enemies  was  increased  by  a  formidable  acces- 
sion. Toretensohn  had,  in  September,  1643,  suddenly  left 
Moravia,  and  moved  into  Silesia.  The  cause  of  this  step  was 
a  secret,  and  the  frequent  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
direction  of  his  march,  contributed  to  inorease  this  perplexity. 
From  Silesia,  after  numberless  circuits,  he  advanced  towards 
the  Elbe,  while  the  Imperialists  followed  him  into  liusatia. 
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TfaflRming  a*  bridge  auDW  the  Elbe  at  Toi^u,  be  gare  oiit 
that  be  intended  to  penetrate  tbioagk  Meissen  into  tbe- 
Upper  Palatinate  in  Bavaria ;  at  Barby  be  also  made  a  move- 
ment, as  if  to  pass  that  riyer^  but  continued  to  move  do^m  the 
Elbe  ae  &r.  as  Havelbiug,.  where  be  astonished  his  troops-  bj 
informing  them  that  be  was  leading  them,  against  the  Danes 
in  Holstein. 

The  partialitif .  wldch  CSliristian  lY.  bad  displayed  against 
the  Swedes  in  his  ofi&ce  of  mediator,  the  jealousy  which  led 
bizn  to  do  all  in  bis  powe!r  to  binder  the  progress  of  theic 
acnsBv  the  restraints  wmdi'  he  laid  upon  their  navigation  of  the 
Sound,  and  the  burdens  whieh  be  imposed*  upon  their  com- 
nrasBe,.bad  long  roused  Htue  indigoation.  of.  Sweden;  and«  at 
laat^  when  these  grivanoes  increased  daily,,  had  determined 
the  Begsncy  to  measures  of  retaliatimL  Dangerous  as  it 
seemed,. to  inydye  the  nation  in  a  new  war,  when,  even  amidst 
its  oonqnests,  it  was  almost  exhausted  by  the  old,  the  de* 
sive  of  revenge,  and  tiie  deep-rooted  hatred  which  subsisted 
between  Danes  and  Swedes,  prevailed  over  all  other  considec-- 
ations ;  and  even  the  embarrassment  in  which  hostilities 
witii  Germany  had  plunged  it,  only  served  as  an  ft/i<^itioTiftT 
motive  to  try  its  fortune  against  Denmark. 

Matters  were,  in  iact,  arrived  at  last  to  that  extremity,  that 
the  war  was  prosecuted  mer^y  for  the  purpose  of  funnshing 
food  and  employment  to  the  troops ;.  that  good  winter  quartensi 
foarmed  the  diief  subjeet  of  contention ;  and  that  success,  in 
this  point,  was  more  valued  than  a  decisive  victory.  But  now 
the  provinces  of  Grermany  were  almost  all  exhausted  and  laid 
waste.  They  were  wholly  destitute  of  provisions,  horses,  and 
ni6n,.'«^ch  in  Holstein  were  to  be  found  in  profhsion.  If  by 
this  movement,  Torstensohn  should  succeed  merely  in  reGruit> 
inghis  army,  providing  subsiBtence  for  his  horses  and  soldiers, 
and  remounting  bis  cavalry,  aU  the  danger  and  difficult^' 
would  be  well  repaid  Besides,  it  was  highly  important,  on 
the  eve  of  negotiations  for*  peace,  to  diminish  the  injurious 
infinsnce  which.  Denmark  might  exercise  upon  these  delibera* 
tionS)  to  delay  the  treaty  itseH,  which  tiireatened  to  be  preju- 
dieial  to  the  Swedish  interests,  by  sowing  confusion  among 
the  parties  mterested,  and  with  a  view  to  the  amount  of  in^^ 
damnification,  to  increase  the  number  of  her  conquests,  in. 
order  to  be  the  mare  sure  of  securing  those  whioh  alone  aha 
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yna  anxious  to  retain.  Moreover,  the  present  state  of  Den- 
mark justified  even  greater  hopes,  if  only  the  attempt  were 
executed  with  rapidity  and  silence.  The  secret  was  in  iact 
80  well  kept  in  Stockholm,  that  the  Danish  minister  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it ;  and  neither  France  nor  Holland 
were  let  into  the  scheme.  Actual  hostilities  commenced  with 
the  declaration  of  war ;  and  Torstensohn  was  in  Holstein,  be- 
fore even  an  attack  was  expected.  The  Swedish  troops,  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance,  quickly  overran  this  duchy,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  its  strong  places,  except  Bensbuig 
and  Gluckstadt.  Another  army  penetrated  into  Schonen, 
which  made  as  little  opposition ;  and  nothing  but  the  severity 
of  the  season  prevented  the  enemy  from  passing  the  Lesser 
Baltic,  and  carrying  the  war  into  Funen  and  Zealand.  The 
Danish  fleet  was  unsuccessful  at  Femem ;  and  Christian  him- 
self, who  was  on  board,  lost  his  right  eye  by  a  splinter.  Cut . 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  distant  force  of  the  Em- 
peror, his  ally,  this  king  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  his  whole 
kmgdom  overrun  by  the  Swedes ;  and  all  things  threatened 
the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  old  prophecy  of  the  famous  Tycho 
Brahe,  that  in  the  year  1644,  Christian  IV.  should  wander  in 
the  greatest  misery  from  his  dominions. 

But  the  Emperor  could  not  look  on  with  indifference,  while 
Denmark  was  sacrificed  to  Sweden,  and  the  latter  strength- 
ened by  so  great  an  acquisition.  Notwithstanding  great  diffi- 
culties lay  in  the  way  of  so  long  a  march  through  desolated 
provinces,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  despatch  an  army  into  Hol- 
stein under  Count  Gallas,  who,  after  Piccolomini's  retirement, 
had  resumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  troops.  Gallas 
accordingly  appeared  in  the  duchy,  took  Keil,  and  hoped,  by 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Danes,  to  be  able  to  shut  up  the 
Swedish  army  in  Jutland.  Meantime,  the  Hessians,  and  the 
Swedish  General  Koenigsmark,  were  kept  in  check  by  Hatz- 
feldt,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  son  of  Christian  lY. ; 
and  afterwards  the  Swedes  drawn  into  Saxony  by  an  attack 
upon  Meissen.  But  Torstensohn,  with  his  augmentied  army, 
penetrated  through  the  unoccupied  pass  betwixt  Schleswig 
and  Stapelholm,  met  Gallas,  and  drove  him  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Elbe,  as  far  as  Bemburg,  where  the  Imperialists 
took  up  an  entrenched  position.  Torstensohn  passed  the 
Saal,  and  by  posting  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  cut 
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off  their  communicatioii  mth  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Scarcity 
and  famine  began  now  to  destroy  them  in  great  numbers,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  to  Magdeburg,  where,  however,  they 
were  not  much  better  off.  The  cavalry,  which  endeavoured  to 
escape  into  Silesia,  was  overtaken  and  routed  by  Torstensohn, 
near  Juterbock ;  the  rest  of  the  army,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
fight  its  way  through  the  Swedish  lines,  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  near  Magdeburg.  From  this  expedition,  Gallas 
brought  back  only  a  few  thousand  men  of  all  his  formidable 
force,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a  consummate  master  in 
the  art  of  ruining  an  army.  ^The  King  of  Denmark,  after  this 
unsuccessful  effort  to  reHeve  him,  sued  for  peace,  which  he 
obtained  at  Bremsebor  in  the  year  1645,  under  very  unfavour 
able  conditions. 

Torstensohn  rapidly  followed  up  his  victory;  and  while 
Axel  Lilienstem,  one  of  the  generals  who  commanded  under 
him,  overawed  Saxony,  and  Koenigsmark  subdued  the  whole 
of  Bremen,  he  himself  penetrated  into  Bohemia  with  16,000 
men  and  80  pieces  of  artillery,  and  endeavoured  a  second 
time  to  remove  the  seat  of  war  into  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  upon  this  intelligence,  hastened  in 
person  to  Prague,  in  order  to  animate  the  courage  of  the 
people  by  his  presence ;  and  as  a  skilful  general  was  much 
required,  and  so  little  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  nu- 
merous leaders,  he  hoped  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  war  to  be  able  to  give  more  energy  and  activity.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  Hatzfeldt  assembled  the  whole  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  force,  and  contrary  to  his  own  inclination  and 
advice,  formed  the  Emperor's  last  army,  and  the  last  bulwark 
of  his  states,  in  order  of  battle,  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were 
approaching,  at  Jankowitz,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1645. 
Ferdinand  depended  upon  his  cavalry,  which  outnumbered 
that  of  the  enemy  by  3000,  and  upon  the  promise  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  given 
him  the  strongest  assurances  of  a  complete  victory. 

The  superiority  of  the  Imperialists  did  not  intimidate 
Torstensohn,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  number  his  anta- 
gonists. On  the  very  first  onset,  the  left  wing,  which  Goetz, 
the  general  of  the  League,  had  entangled  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position  among  marshes  and  thickets,  was  totally 
routed :  the  general,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  killed, 
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md  almost  the  whole  ammunition  of  the  army  taken.  This 
mifortuxiate  commenconent  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
Bwedes,  constantly  ad^foacing,  suecessively  carried  all  the 
mosit  commanding  heists.  After  a  bloody  engagement  of 
eight  houzs,  a  desperate  attadc  on  the  part  of  Ihl  Impe- 
rial oaTalry,  and  a  Tigorous  resistance  by  the*  infantry, 
the  latter  remained  in  possession  of  the  field.  S,000  Aib- 
triane  were  killed  upon  tiie  spot,  and  Hadzfeldt  himself,  with 
8,000  men,  taken  prisoners.  .  Thus,  on  the  same  day,  did'&e 
Emperor  lose  his  best  general  and  his  last  army. 

This  decisiTe  Tictoiy  at  Jancowitz,  at  once  exposed  all  the 
Austrian  territory  to  the  enemy.  Ferdinand  hastily  fled  to 
Vienna,  to  proTide  for  its  defence,  and  to  sare  his  family  and 
his  treasures.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  victorious  Swedes 
poured,  like  an  inundation,  upon  Moravia  and  Austria.  After 
they  had  subdued  neariy  the  whole  of  Moravia,  invested 
Brunn,  and  taken  almost  all  the  strongholds  upon  the  Dannbe, 
and  carried  the  intrenchments  at  the  Wolf's  Bridge,  near 
Vienna,  they  at  last  appeared  in  sight  of  that  capital,  while 
the  care  which  they  had  taken  to  fortify  their  conquests, 
showed  that  their  visit  was  not  likely  to  be  a  short  one.  Aiiber 
a  long  and  destructive  circuit  through  every  province  of  Ger- 
many, the  stream  of  war  had  at  last  rolled  backwards  to  its 
source,  and  the  roar  of  the  Swedish  artiUery  now  reqnndedthe 
terrified  inhabitants  of  those  balls  which,  twenty-seven  years 
before,  the  Bohemian  rebels  had  fired  into  Vienna.  The  same 
theatre  of  war  brought  again  similar  actors  on  the  scene.  Tor- 
Btensohn  invited  Eagotsky,  the  snccessor  of  Bedilem  Gabor, 
to  bis  assistance,  as  Qa^  Bohemian  rebels  had  solicited  that  of 
his  predecessor ;  Upper  Hungary  was  already  inundated  by 
his  troops,  and  his  union  witib  the  Swedes  was  daily  appre- 
hended. The  Elector  of  Saxony,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
Swedes  taking  up  their  quarters  within  his  territories,  and 
abandoned  by  the  Emperor,  who,  after  the  defeat  at  Jankowitz, 
was  unable  to  defend  himself,  at  length  adopted  the  last  and 
only  expedient  which  remained,  and  concluded  a  truce  with 
Sweden,  which  was  to  be  reikewed  from  year  to  year,  till  a 
general  peace.  The  Emperor  thus  lost  a  friend,  while  anew 
enemy  was  appearing  at  his  very  gates,  his  armies  dispersed, 
and  his  allies  in  other  quarters  of  Germany  defeated.  Hkd 
French  army  had  d&odd.  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat  at  Dent- 
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Iingen  by  a  biilliaat  campaign,  and  bad  kept  tbe  wbole  foroe 
of  Bavaria  employed  upon  the  Bfaine  and  in  Buabia.  Eahi- 
forced  with  &esb  troops  from  Fxanee,  wbiob  the  great  Tu- 
renne,  already  distinguished  by  his  victories  in  Italy,  brought 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien,  they  appeared  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1644,  before  Fr3)urg,  which  Mercy  had 
lately  taken^  and  now  covered,  with  his  whole  army  strongly 
intrenched .  But  against  the  steady  fimmess  of  the  Bavariaoi, 
all  the  impetuous  viedour  of  the  French  *was  exerted  in  vain, 
and  after  a  fruitless  sacrifice  of  6,000  men,  the  Duke  of 
IBnguien  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Mazarine  shed  tears  over 
this  great  loss,  which  Gonde,  who  had  no  feeling  for  anything 
but  glory,  disregarded.  **  A  single  night  in  Paris,"  said  he, 
"  gives  birth  to  more  men  than  this  action  has  destroyed." 
The  Bavarians,  however,  were  so  disabled  by  this  murderous 
battle,  that,  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  relieve  Austria 
from  the  menaced  dangers,  they  were  too  weak  even  to  defend 
the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  Spires,  'Worms,  and  Manheim  ca- 
pitulated; the  strong  fortress  of  Philipsburg  was  forced  to 
surrender  by  famine ;  and,  by  a  timely  submission,  Mentz  has- 
tened to  disarm  the  conquerors. 

Austria  and  Moravia,  however,  were  now  freed  from 
Torstensohn,  by  a  simibu:  means  of  deUveianee,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  had  saved  them  from  the  Bohemkms. 
Bagotzky,  at  the  head  of  25,000  men,  had  advanced  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Swedish  quarters uponthe  Danube.  But 
these  wild  undisciplined  hordes,  instead  of  seconding  the 
operations  of  Torstensohn  by  any  vigorous  enterprise,  onfy 
ravaged  the  countiy,  and  increased  tne  distress  which,  even 
before  their  arrival,  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  the  Swedidi 
camp.  To  extort  tribute  from  the  Emperor,  and  money  and 
plunder  from  his  subjects,  was  the  sole  object  that  had  allured 
Bagotzky,  or  his  predecessor,  Bethlem  Gabor,  into  the  field ; 
and  both  depaxteu  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  their  end.  To 
get  rid  of  bun,  Ferdinand  granted  the  barbarian  whatever  he 
nsked,  and,  by  a  small  sacnfice,  freed  his  states  of  this  for- 
midable enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  main  body  of  the  Swedes  had  been 
greatly  weakened  by  a  tedious  enoampnent  before  Brnnn. 
Torstensohn,  who  commanded  in  person,  for  four  entire 
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months  employed  in  Tain  all  lus  knowledge  of  military  tactics; 
the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance  was  equal  to  that  of  the  assault ; 
while  despair  rousod  the  courage  of  Souches,  the  commandant, 
a  Swedish  deserter,  who  had  no  hope  of  pardon.  The  ravages 
caused  by  pestilence,  arising  from  famine,  want  of  cleanliness, 
and  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  during  their  tedious  and  unhealthy 
encampment,  with  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Tran- 
syWania,  at  last  compelled  the  Swedish  leader  to  raise  the 
siege.  As  all  the  passes  upon  the  Danube  were  occupied,  and 
his  army  greatly  weakenea  by  famine  and  sickness,  he  at  last 
relinquished  his  intended  plan  of  operations  against  Austria 
and  Moravia,  and  contented  himself  with  securing  a  key  to 
these  provinces,  by  leaving  behind  him  Swedish  garrisons  in 
the  conquered  fortresses.  He  then  directed  his  march  into 
Bohemia,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  Imperialists,  under 
the  Archduke  Leopold.  Such  of  the  lost  places  as  had  not 
been  retaken  by  the  latter,  were  recovered,  after  his  departure, 
by  the  Austrian  General  Bucheim ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  the  Austrian  frontier  was  again  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  and  Vienna  escaped  with  mere  alarm.  In 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  too,  the  Swedes  maintained  themselves 
only  with  a  very  variable  fortune ;  they  traversed  both  comi- 
tries,  without  being  able  to  hold  their  ground  in  either.  But 
if  the  designs  of  Torstensohn  were  not  crowned  with  all  the 
success  which  they  were  promised  at  the  commencement, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  productive  of  the  most  important 
consequences  to  the  Swedish  party.  Denmark  had  been  com 
pelled  to  a  peace,  Saxony  to  a  truce.  The  Emperor,  in  the 
deliberations  for  a  peace,  offered  greater  concessions ;  France 
became  more  manageable ;  and  Sweden  itself  bolder  and  more 
confident  in  its  bearing  towards  these  two  crowns.  Having  thus 
nobly  performed  his  duty,  the  author  of  these  advantages  re- 
tired, adorned  with  laurels,  into  the  tranquillity  of  private 
life,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  his  shattered  health. 

By  the  retreat  of  Torstensohn,  the  Emperor  was  relieved 
from  all  fears  of  an  irruption  on  the  side  of  Bohemia.  But 
a  new  danger  soon  threatened  the  Austrian  frontier  from 
Suabia  and  Bavaria.  Turenne,  who  had  separated  from 
Conde,  and  taken  the  direction  of  Suabia,  had,  in  the  year 
1646,  been  totally  defeated  by  Mercy,  near  Mergentheim; 
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and  the  victorious  Bavarians,  under  their  brave  leader,  poured 
into  Hesse.  But  the  Duke  of  Enguien  hastened  with  con- 
siderable succours  from  Alsace,  Koenigsmark  from  Moravia^ 
and  the  Hessians  from  the  Bhiiie,  to  recruit  the  defeated 
army,  and  the  Bavarians  were  in  turn  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  extreme  limits  of  Suabia.  Here  they  posted  themselves 
at  the  village  of  Allershein,  near  Nordlingen,  in  order  to 
cover  the  Bavarian  frontier.  But  no  obstacle  could  check 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien.  In  person,  he  led 
on  his  troops  against  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  and  a  battle 
took  place,  which  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Bavarians 
rendered  most  obstinate  and  bloody ;  till  at  last  the  death  of 
the  great  Mercy,  the  skill  of  Turenne,  and  the  iron  firmness 
of  tibe  Hessians,  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  allies. 
But  even  this  second  barbarous  sacrifice  of  life  had  little 
effect  either  on  the  course  of  the  war,  or  on  the  negociations 
for  peace.  The  French  army,  exhausted  by  this  bloody  en- 
gagement, was  still  farther  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Bavarians  being  reinforced  by  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  Turenne  was  again  obliged  hastUy  to  recross 
the  Bhine. 

The  retreat  of  the  French,  enabled  the  enemy  to  turn  his 
whole  force  upon  the  Swedes  in  Bohemia.  Gustavus 
Wrangel,  no  unworthy  successor  of  Banner  and  Torstensohn,, 
had,  in  '  1646,  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Swedish  army,  which,  besides  Koenigsmark's  flying  corps 
and  the  numerous  garrisons  dispersed  throughout  tibe  empire, 
amounted  to  about  8,000  horse,  and  16,000  foot.  The  Arch- 
duke, after  reinforcing  his  army,  which  already  amounted  to 
24,000  men,  with  twelve  Bavarian  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 
eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  moved  against  Wrangel,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  overwhelm  him  by  his  superior  force 
before  Koenigsmark  could  join  him,  or  the  French  effect  a 
diversion  in  his  favour.  Wrangel,  however,  did  not  await 
him,  but  hastened  through  Upper  Saxony  to  the  Weser, 
where  he  took  Hoester  and  Paderbom.  From  thence  he 
marched  into  Hesse,  in  order  to  join  Turenne,  and  at  his 
camp  at  Weimar,  was  joined  by  the  flying  corps  of  Koenigs- 
mark. But  Turenne,  fettered  by  the  instructions  of  Mazarine, 
who  had  seen  with  jealousy  the  warlike  prowess  and  increas- 
ing power  of  the  Swedes,  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  a 
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pcmamg  necessitjto  de&isd  tiia  frantser  of  Fsaace  on  tiia 
sicto  of  tile  Hetthorlancby  in  conaequenee  of  the  Fleming^. 
hmmg  Mksd.  to  make  the  psonuBed  diversoa.  But  a& 
WvBugel  eontunied  to  press  his<  just  demand,  and  a  longec 
omposidon  nudhd  harro  eaosited  distnuBb  oa  the  pairt  of  tha 
SipedeS)  or-  iaaaoo  them  to'  condode  a  private  tseaty  witk 
ABfltria,  Tureime  at.  last  ohtuned  tbe  ^wished  for  permissioa 
to  J0zn  the  Swedndi  anny. 

Th»  jimction  took  plaee  at  Gdessen,  and  they  now  felt 
tksmselves  stsroog  enough  to  meet  the  enemy.    The  latter 
hBid?  followed  the  Swedes  into  Hesse,  in  osder  to  intercept  their, 
coomiissarmt,  and  to  prevent    their   union  with  Turenna. 
Is  both  designs:  they  had  been  unsuGcessM;  and  the  Imi> 
perialistB  now  sow  thems^ves  cut  off  &om  the  Maine,  and. 
eaposed  to  great  seascxty  and  want  front  the  loss  of  their 
nwgBizineB.    Wrangd  took  advantage  of  their  w«aknfiS8>  te^ 
esDScute  a  plan  by  which  he*  hoped  to  give  a  new  turn  to  thai 
war.     He;  teov  hadi  adopted  the  maxim  of  his  predecessor;, 
ta  earry  the  war  into  the  Austrian  States.     But  diseouEagedi 
by  the  ill  suneeae  of  Tcnrstansdin's  enterprise,  he  hoped  ta> 
gain  his   end  with  more  certainty  by  another  way.    He. 
determined  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  to 
bveak  into  the  Austrian  territories  through  the  midst  of  Bar 
vana.     A  similar  dissign  had   been  formerly  conceived  by 
G-U8tamis  Adolphw^  which  he*  had  been  prevented  carrying: 
into  ef!ect  by  tibe  approach  of  Wallenstein's  army,  and  the. 
danger  of  Saxony.     Duke  Bernard  moving  in  hifr  footsteps,, 
and  more  fortunate  than  Guatavus,  had  spread  his  victo- 
rious banners  between  the  Iser  and  the  Inn ;  but  the  neair 
approach  of  the  enemy,  vastly  superior  in  force,  obliged 
him  to  halt  in  his  victorious  career,  and  lead  back  his  troops. 
Wiangel  now  hoped  to  accomplish  the  object  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  flailed,  the  more  so,  as  the  Imperial  and. 
Bavarian  army  was  fEur  in  his  rear  upon  Lahn,  and  could  only 
reach  Bavaria  by  a  long  march  through  Franconia  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate.    He  moved  hastily  upon  the  Danube,  de- 
faated  a  Bavarian  corps  near  Donauwerth,  and  passed  that 
river,  as  well  as  the  Lech,  unopposed.     But  by  wasting  his 
thne  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Augsburg,  he  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Imperialists,,  not  only  to  relieve  that  city,  but 
also  to  repulse  Mm  as  fax  as  Lauingen.     No  sooner,  however. 
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kacLthey  tamed  towsurds  Siiabia,/witib  a  yiew  to  remove  theimr 
&x>m  Banana,  than^.  seizing  the  opportunity,  he  repassed'  the 
Lech,  and  guarded  the  passage  of  it  against  the  Imperialists: 
tixemselves.  Banana  now  lay  open  and  defenceless  hefore  him ; 
the  French  and  Swedes  quickly  overran  it ;  and  the  soldieiy 
indemnified  themselves  for  all  dangers  hy  frightful  outrages, 
aobheries,  and.  extortions.  The  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
who  at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the  Lech,  at  Thierhaupten, 
only  increajsed  the  misery  of  this  country,  which  friend  and 
fbe  indiscriminately  plundexied. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
war,  the  courage  of  Maximilian,  which  for  eight-and^twenty 
years  had  stoodimshakenamidst  fearful  dangers,  began  to  waver. 
Ferdinand-  II.,  his  sohod»companion  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  was  no  more ;  and  with  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  the  strong  tie  was  dissolved  which  had 
linked  the  Elector  to  the  House  of  Austria.  To  the  father, 
habit,  inclination,  and  gratitude  had  attached  him ;  the  son 
was  a  stranger  to  his  heart,  and  political  interests  alone  could 
preserve  his  fidelity  tothe  latter  prince. 

Accordingly,  the  motives  which  the  artifices  of  France  now 
put  in  operation,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  Austrian 
alliance,  and  to  induce  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  were 
diawn  entirely  from  political  considerations.  It  was  not 
without  a  selfish  object  that  Mazarine  had  so  far  overcome  his 
jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Swedes,  as  to  allow  the 
French  to  accompany  tliem  into  Bavaria.  His  intention  was  to 
expose  Bavaria  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  in  the  hope  that 
the  persevering  fortitude  of  Maximilian  might  be  subdued  by 
necessity  and  despair,  and  the  Emperor  deprived  of  his  first 
and  last  ally.  Brandenburg  had,  under  its  great  sovereign, 
embraced  the  neutrality ;  Saxony  had  been  forced  to  accede 
to  it;  the  war  with  France  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
taking  any  part  in  that  of  Germany ;  the  peace  with  Sweden 
had  removed  Denmark  from  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  Poland 
had  been  disarmed  by  a  long  tnice.  If  they  could  succeed  in 
detaching  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  also  from  the  Austrian  air 
liance,  the  Emperor  would  be  without  &  friend  in  Germany, 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  allied  powers. 

Ferdinand  IIL  saw  his  danger,  and  left  no  means  untried  to^ 
overt  it.    But  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  unfortunately  led  te 
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believe  that  the  Spaniards  alone  were  disinclined  to  peace,  and 
that  nothing,  but  Spanish  influence,  had  induced  the  Emperor 
80  long  to  resist  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Maximilian  detested 
the  Spaniards,  and  could  never  forgive  their  havii]^  opposed 
his  application  for  tbe  Palatine  Electorate.  Could  it  then  be 
supposed  that,  in  order  to  gratify  this  hated  power,  he  would 
see  his  people  sacrificed,  his  country  laid  waste,  and  himself 
ruined,  when,  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  could  at  once 
emancipate  himself  from  all  these  distresses,  procure  for  his 
people  the  repose  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  and 
perhaps  accelerate  the  arrival  of  a  general  peace?  All  doubts 
disappeared;  and,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  step,  he 
thought  he  should  sufficiently  discharge  his  obligations  to  the 
Emperor,  if  he  invited  him  also  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
truce. 

The  deputies  of  the  three  crowns,  and  of  Bavaria,  met  at 
Ulm,  to  adjust  the  conditions.  But  it  was  soon  evident, 
from  the  instructions  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  second  the 
conclusion  of  a  truce,  but  if  possible  to  prevent  it.  It  waa 
obviously  necessary  to  make  the  terms  acceptable  to  the 
Swedes,  who  had  the  advantage,  and  had  more  to  hope  than, 
to  fear  from  the  continuance  of  tiie  war.  They  were  itie  con- 
querors ;  and  yet  tbe  Emperor  presumed  to  dictate  to  them. 
In  the  first  transports  of  their  indignation,  the  Swedish  am- 
bassadors were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  congress,  and  the 
French  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  threats  in  order  to 
detain  them. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  include 
the  Emperor  in  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  having  been  thus 
rendered  unavailing,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  providing  for 
his  own  safety.  However  hard  were  the  conditions  on  which 
the  truce  was  to  be  purchased,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
it  on  any  terms.  He  agreed  to  the  Swedes  extending  their 
quarters  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  to  his  own  being 
restricted  to  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.  The  conquests 
which  he  had  made  in  Suabia  were  ceded  to  the  allies,  who, 
on  their  part  restored  to  him  what  they  had  taken  from 
Bavaria.  Cologne  and  Hesse  Cassel  were  also  included  in 
the  truce.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  upon  the  14th 
March,  1647,  the  French  and  Swedes  left  Bavaria,  and  in 
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order  not  to  interfere  with,  each  other,  took  up  different 
quarters;  the  foimer  in  Wurtemherg,  the  latter  in  Upper 
Suabia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lalce  of  Bode.  On  the 
extreme  north  of  this  lake,  and  on  the  most  southern  frontier 
of  Suabia,  the  Austrian  town  of  Bregentz,  by  its  steep  and 
narrow  passes,  seemed  to  defy  attack ;  and  in  this  persua- 
sion, the  whole  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  villages  had  with 
their  property  taken  refuge  in  this  natural  fortress.  The 
rich  booty,  which  the  store  of  provisions  it  contained,  gave 
reason  to  expect,  and  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  pass  into 
the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  induced  the  Swedish  gene- 
ral to  venture  an  attack  upon  this  supposed  impregnable 
post  and  town.  Meantime,  Turenne,  according  to  agreement, 
marched  into  Wurtemberg,  where  he  forced  the  Landgrave  of 
Darmstadt  and  the  Elector  of  Mentz  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Bavaria,  and  to  embrace  the  neutrality. 

And  now,  at  last,  France  seemed  to  have  attained  the 
great  object  of  its  policy,  that  of  depriving  the  Emperor  of 
the  support  of  the  League,  and  of  his  Protestant  allies,  and  of 
dictating  to  him,  sword  in  hand,  the  conditions  of  peace.  Of 
all  his  once  formidable  power,  an  army,  not  exceeding  ]  2,000, 
YTBB  all  that  remained  to  him ;  and  this  force  he  was  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  entrusting  to  the  command  of  a  Oalvinist, 
the  Hessian  deserter  Melander,  as  the  casualties  of  war  had 
stripped  him  of  his  best  generals.  But  as  this  war  had  been 
remarkable  for  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune  it  displayed ; 
and  as  every  calculation  of  state  policy  had  been  frequently 
baffled  by  some  unforeseen  event,  in  this  case  also  the  issue 
disappointed  expectation ;  and  after  a  brief  crisis,  the  fallen 
power  of  Austria  rose  again  to  a  formidable  strength.  The 
jealousy  which  France  entertained  of  Sweden,  prevented  it 
from  permitting  the  total  ruin  of  the  Emperor,  or  allowing 
the  Swedes  to  obtain  such  a  preponderance  in  Germany, 
which  might  have  been  destructive  to  France  herself.  Accord- 
ingly, the  French  minister  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distresses  of  Austria ;  and  the  army  of  Turenne,  separating 
from  that  of  Wrangel,  retired  to  the  frontiexs  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Wrangel,  indeed,  after  moving  from  Suabia  into 
Franconia,  taking  Schweinfurt,  and  incorporating  the  im- 
perial garrison  of  tliat  place  with  his  own  army,  attempted 
to  make  his  way  into  Bohemia,  and  laid  siege  to  Egra,  the 
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key  of  that  kingdom.  To  relieye  this  fortress,  the  Em- 
peror put  his  last  army  in  motion,  and  placed  himself  at 
its  head.  But  obliged  to  take  a  long  circuit,  in  order  to 
spare  the  lands  of  Von  Schlick,  the  president  of  the  counoil 
of  war,  he  protracted  his  march;  and  on  his  arrival,  Egra  was 
already  taken.  Both  armies  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other; 
and  a  decisive  battle  was  momentarily  expected,  as  both  were 
Buffering  from  want,  and  the  two  camps  were  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  space  of  the  entrenchments.  But  the 
Imperialists,  although  superior  in  numbers,  contented  them- 
selves with  keeping  close  to  the  enemy,  and  harassing  them  by 
skirmishes,  by  fatiguing  marches  and  famine,  until  the  nego- 
oiations  which  had  been  opened  with  Bavaria  were  brought  to 
a  bearing. 

The  neutrality  of  Bavaria,  was  a  wound  under  which  the  Im- 
perial court  writhed  impatiently ;  and  after  in  vain  atten^ 
ing  to  prevent  it,  Austria  now  determined,  if  possible,  to  turn 
it  to  advantage.  Several  officers  of  the  Bavarian  army  had 
been  offended  by  this  step  of  their  master,  which  at  once  re- 
duced them  to  inaction,  and  imposed  a  burdensome  restraint 
on  their  restless  disposition.  Even  the  brave  John  de  Worth 
:was  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  encouraged  by  the 
Emperor,  he  formed  a  plot  to  seduce  the  whole  army  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Elector,  and  leading  it  over  to  the  Em- 
peror. Ferdinand  did  not  blush  to  patronize  this  act  of 
treachery  against  his  father's  most  trusty  ally.  He  formally  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  the  Bavarian  troops,  in  which  he  recalled 
them  to  himself,  reminded  them  that  they  were  the  troops  of 
the  empire,  which  the  Elector  had  merely  commanded  in  name 
of  the  Emperor.  Fortunately  for  Maximilian,  he  detected  tiie 
conspiracy  time  enough  to  anticipate  and  prevent  it  by  the 
most  rapid  and  effective  measures. 

This  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Emperor  might  have  justi- 
fied a  reprisal,  but  Maximilian  was  too  old  a  statesman  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  passion,  where  policy  alone  ou^t 
to  be  heard.  He  had  not  derived  &om  the  truce  the  advan- 
tages he  expected.  Far  from  tending  to  accelerate  a  general 
peace,  it  had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  negocia- 
tions  at  Munster  and  Osnaburg,  and  had  made  the  allies 
bolder  in  their  demands.  The  French  and  Swedes  had  in- 
deed removed  from  Bavaria ;  but,  by  the  loss  of  his  quartais 
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in  tlie  Suabian  drde,  he  found  Imnself  compelled  either  to 
exhauBt  his  own  territories  by  the  subsistence  of  his  troops, 
ior  at  once  to  disband  them,  and  to  throw  aside  the  shield 
and  spear,  at  the  Tory  moment  when  the  sword  alone  seemed 
fto  he  Ihe  arbiter  of  right.  Before  embracing  either  ef 
these  certain  evils,  he  determined  to  try  a  third  step,  the  un- 
iiEEYOuiable  issue  of  <whioh  was  at  least  not  so  certain,  viz.,  to 
renounce  the  truce  and  resume  the  war. 

This  resolution,  and  the  afisistance  winmh.  he  immediately 
.demtdied  to  the  Emperor  an  Bohemia,  threatened  mate- 
rnally to  injure  the  Swedes,  and  Wiangel  was  compelled  in 
^laste  to  evacuate  that  kingdom.  He  retired  through  Thu- 
xingia  into  Westphalia  and  Lunenborg,  in  the  hope  of  form- 
ing a  junction  with  the  French  army  under  Turenne,  while 
Ihe  Imperial  and  Bavarian  army  followed  him  to  the  Weser, 
xmder  Melander  and  Gronsfeld.  His  min  was  inevitable,  if 
the  enemy  should  overtake  him  before  his  junction  with 
Turenne ;  but  the  same  consideration  winch  had  just  saved 
ihe  Emperor,  now  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Swedes.  Even 
amidst  all  the  fury  of  the  conquest,  vcold  calculations  of  pro- 
dence  guided  the  course  'Of  the  war,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
different  courts  increased,  as  the  prospect  of  peace  approached. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  could  not  allow  the  Emperor  to  obtain 
60  decisive  a  preponderance  as,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of 
affairs,  might  delay  the  chances  of  a  general  peace.  Every 
change  of  fortune  was  important  now,  when  a  pacificatiaL 
was  BO  ardently  desired  by  all,  and  vd^n  the  disturbance 
of  the  balance  of  power  among  the  contracting  parties  mi^t 
.at  once  annihilate  the  work  of  years,  destroy  the  fruit  of  long 
and  tedious  negodationB,  and  indefinitely  protract  the  repose 
of  Europe.  If  France  sought  to  restrain  Ihe  Swedish  crown 
within  due  bounds,  and  measored  out  her  assistanGe  according 
to  her  successes  and  defeats,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  silently 
undertook  the  same  task  with  the  Emperor  his  ally,  and  de- 
'termined,  by  prudently  dealing  out  his  aid,  to  hold  the  fate  of 
Austria  in  his  own  hands.  And  now  that  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  threatened  once  more  to  attain  a  dangerous  supe- 
liority,  Maximilian  at  once  ceased  to  pursue  the  Swedes.  He 
was  idso  afraid  of  reprisals  from  iPranoe,  who  had  threatened 
to  direct  Turenne's  whole  force  against  him,  if  he  allowed  his 
troops  to  cross  the  Weser. 
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Melandcr,  preyented  by  the  Bavarians  from  further  puii- 
Buing  Wrangel,  crossed  by  Jena  and  Erfurt  into  Hesse,  and 
now  appeared  as  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  country  which  he 
had  formerly  defended.  If  it  was  the  desire  of  revenge  upon 
his  former  sovereign,  which  led  him  to  choose  Hesse  for  the 
scene  of  his  ravage,  he  certainly  had  his  full  gratification. 
Under  this  scourge,  the  miseries  of  that  unfortunate  state 
reached  their  height.  But  he  had  soon  reason  to  regret  that, 
in  the  choice  of  his  quarters,  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates 
of  revenge  rather  than  of  prudence.  In  this  exhausted 
eountiy,  his  army  was  oppressed  by  want,  while  Wrangel  was 
recruiting  his  strength,  and  remounting  his  cavaliy  in  Lunen- 
burg. Too  weak  to  maintain  his  wretched  quarters  against 
the  Swedish  general,  when  he  opened  the  campaign  in  the 
winter  of  1648,  and  marched  against  Hesse,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  ydth  disgrace,  and  take  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

France  had  once  more  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
Sweden ;  and  the  army  of  Turenne,  disregarding  the  re- 
monstrances of  Wrangel,  had  remained  upon  the  Ehine. 
The  Swedish  leader  revenged  himself,  by  drawing  into  his 
service  the  cavalry  of  Weimar,  which  had  abandoned  the 
standard  of  France,  though,  by  this  step,  he  farther  in- 
creased the  jealousy  of  that  power.  Turenne  received  per- 
mission to  join  the  Swedes ;  and  the  last  campaign  of  this 
eventful  war  was  now  opened  by  the  ujiited  armies.  Driving 
Melander  before  them  along  the  Danube,  they  threw  supplies 
into  Egra,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  and  de- 
feated the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  on  the  Danube, 
which  ventured  to  oppose  them  at  Susmarshausen,  where 
Melander  was  mortally  wounded.  After  this  overthrow,  the 
Bavarian  general,  Gronsfeld,  placed  himself  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Lech,  in  order  to  guard  Bavaria  from  the  enemy. 

But  Gronsfeld  was  not  more  fortunate  than  Tilly,  who, 
in  this  same  position,  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  Bavaria. 
Wrangel. and  Turenne  chose  the  same  spot  for  passing  the 
river,  which  was  so  gloriously  marked  by  the  victory  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  accomplished  it  by  the  same  means, 
too,  which  had  favoured  their  predecessor.  Bavana  was  now 
a  second  time  overrun,  and  the  breach  of  the  truce  punished 
by  the  severest  treatment  of  its  inhabitants.    Maximilian 
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Bought  shelter  in  Sal^burgh,  while-  the  Swedes  crossed  the 
Iser,  aud  forced  their  way  as  far  as  the  Inn.  A  violent  and 
continued  rain,  which  in  a  few  days  swelled  this  inconsiderable 
stream  into  a  broad  river,  saved  Austria  once  more  from  th? 
threatened  danger.  The  enemy  ten  times  attempted  to  form 
a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Inn,  and  as  often  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  current.  Never,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war, 
had  the  Imperialists  been  in  so  great  consternation  as  at 
present,  when  the  enemy  were  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  and 
when  they  had  no  longer  a  general  left  who  could  be  matched 
against  a  Turenne,  a  Wrangel,  and  a  Eoenigsmsurk.  At  last 
the  brave  Piccolomini  arrived  from  the  Netherlands,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  feeble  wreck  of  the  Imperialists.  By 
their  own  ravages  in  Bohemia,  the  allies  had  rendered  their 
subsistence  in  that  country  impracticable,  and  were  at  last 
driven  by  scarcity  to  retreat  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  where 
the  news  of  the  peace  put  a  period  to  their  activity. 

Koenigsmark,  with  his  flying  corps,  advanced  towards 
Bohemia,  where  Ernest  Odowalsky,  a  disbanded  captain,  who, 
after  being  disabled  in  the  imperial  service,  had  been  dis- 
missed without  a  pension,  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  sur- 
prising the  lesser  side  of  the  city  of  Prague.  Koenigsmark 
successfully  accomplished  the  bold  enterprise,  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  closing  the  thirty  years'  war  by  the  last 
brilliant  achievement.  This  decisive  stroke,  which  van- 
quished the  Emperor's  irresolution,  cost  the  Swedes  only  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  But  the  old  town,  the  larger  half 
of  Prague,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Moldau,  by 
its  vigorous  resistance  wearied  out  the  efforts  of  the  Palatine, 
Charles  Gustavus,  the  successor  of  Christina  on  the  throne, 
who  had  arrived  from  Sweden  with  frpsh  troops,  and  had 
assembled  the  whole  Swedish  force  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia 
before  its  walls.  The  approach  of  winter  at  last  drove  the 
besiegers  into  their  quarters,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
intelligence  arrived  that  a  peace  had  been  signed  at  Munster, 
on  the  24th  October. 

The  colossal  labour  of  concluding  this  solemn,  and  ever 
memorable  and  sacred  treaty,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia;  the  endless  obstacles  which  were 
to  be  surmounted ;  the  contending  interests  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  reconcile ;  the  concatenation  of  circumstances  which 
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must  bare  co*operated  to  bcmg  to  a  iayourable  termination 
this  tedious,  but  preoious  and  permanent  woi^  of  policy ;  ihe 
^ifficoltieB  wbicb  besist  tbe  very  opening  of  tbe  negociations, 
and  maintaining  tbem,  wben  opened,  during  tbe  eveF-fluctuat- 
ing  Yicissitudes  of  tbe  war ;  finally,  arranging  tbe  conditions  of 
peace,  and,  stiD  more,  tbe  canning  tbem  into  effect ; — ^v^bat 
were  tbe  conditions  of  tbis  peace;  wbat  eacb  contendii^ 
power  gained  or  lost,  by  tbe  toils  and  sufferings  of  a  tbirfey 
years'  war;  wbat  modification  it  -wrougbt  iqpon  tbe  general 
fiystem  of  European  policy ; — tbese  are  matters  wbi(£.  must 
be  relinquisbed  to  anotber  pen.  Tbe  biatoiy  of  tbe  peaoe 
of  Westpbalia  constitutes  a  whole,  as  important  as  tbe  history 
of  the  war  itself.  A  mere  abridgment  of  it,  would  reduce  to  a 
mere  skeleton  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  and  obaracteristic 
monuments  of  human  policy  and  passions,  and  deprive  it 
of  every  feature  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public, 
for  which  I  write,  and  of  which  I  now  jneqpectfully  talie  my 
leaye. 
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THE  AUTHOH'S  PEEFAOE. 

SoiCE  years  ago,  when  I  read  the  History  of  the  Belgian 
Kevolution  in  Watson's  exoellent  description,  I  was  impressed 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  political  events  hut  rarely 
excite.  On  further  reflection,  I  felt  that  this  enthusiasm 
had  arisen  less  from  the  hook  itself,  than  from  the  ardent 
workings  of  my  own  imagination,  which  had  imparted  to  the 
imhihed  materials  the  particular  form  that  so  fascinated  me. 
These  powers  of  imagination,  therefore,  I  felt  desirous  to 
render  permanent,  to  multiply,  And  to  strengthen ;  these  ex- 
alted sentiments  I  was  anxious  to  extend,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  others.  This  was  my  flrst  inducement  to  commence 
the  present  history,  my  only  vocation  to  write  it.  The 
execution  of  this  design  earned  me  farther  than  I  at  first  in- 
tended. A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  my  materials,  made 
me  perceive  defects,  previously  unnoticed,  long  waste  tracts 
to  he  filled  up,  apparent  contradictions  to  he  removed,  and 
isolated  facts  to  he  hrought  into  connexion  with  the  rest  of 
.'the  suhject.  Not  so  much  with  the  view  of  enriching  my 
history  with  new  facts,  as  to  seek  a  key  to  old  ones,  I  he- 
iook  myself  to  the  xtriginal  sources,  and  Uius  what  'was  at  first 
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intended  to  be  only  a  general  outline,  expanded  into  an  elabo- 
rate history.  The  first  part,  which  concludes  with  the  departure 
of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  from  the  Netherlands,  must  be 
looked  upon  only  as  the  introduction  to  the  Revolution  itself, 
which  did  not  come  to  an  open  outbreak  till  the  goyemment 
of  her  successor.  I  devoted  the  more  care  and  attention 
to  this  introductory  period,  because  the  generality  of  writers, 
who  previously  had  treated  of  it,  seemed  deficient  in  these 
qualities ;  and  because  I  was  convinced  that  on  this  all  the 
subsequent  events  depended.  If,  then,  this  first  volume 
should  appear  but  too  mes^e  in  important  events,  too  prolix  on 
trifles,  or,  rather,  what  at  first  sight  seem  profuse  in  reflections, 
and,  in  general,  too  tediously  minute,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  precisely  out  of  all  small  beginnings,  the  Eevolution  was 
gradually  developed ;  and  that  all  the  subsequent  great  results 
sprung  out  of  a  countless  number  of  small  events. 

Such  a  nation,  as  the  one  before  us,  ever  takes  its  first 
steps  with  hesitation  and  uncertainty ;  to  move  afterwards  so 
much  the  more  rapidly.  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  fol- 
low the  same  method  in  describing  this  rebellion.  The  longer 
the  reader  delays  on  the  introduction,  the  more  he  familiar- 
ises himself  with  the  actors,  and  the  scene  in  which  they 
took  a  part ;  and  the  more  rapidly  and  surely  shall  I  be  able  to 
conduct  him  through  the  subsequent  periods,  where  the  accu- 
mulation of  materials  forbids  a  slow  pace,  and  minute  attention. 

As  for  authorities  for  our  history,  there  is  not  so  much  rea- 
son to  complain  of  their  paucity,  as  of  their  extreme  abundance; 
ffince  it  is  indispensable  to  read  them  all,  to  obtain  that  clear 
view  of  the  subject,  which  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  part,  however  large.  From  such  unequal,  partuJ, 
and  often  contradictory  narratives  of  the  same  occurrences,  it 
is  often  extremely  difficult  to  seize  the  truth,  which,  in  all,  is 
alike  partly  concealed,  and  to  be  found  complete  in  none. 
In  this  first  volume,  besides  de  Thou,  Strada,  Reyd,  Grotius, 
Meteren,  Burgundius,  Meursius,  Bentivoglio,  and  some  mo- 
dems ;  the  Memoirs  of  Counsellor  Hopperus,  the  life  and  cor- 
respondence of  his  friend  Viglius,  the  records  of  the  trials  of 
the  Cornts  of  Hoorue  and  Egmont,  the  defence  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  some  few  ofliers,  have  been  my  guides.  I 
must  here  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  a  work,  compiled 
ifith  much  industry  and  critical  acumen,  and  written  with 
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singolar  trathfulness  and  iinpartiality.  Besides  many  ori- 
ginal documents  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  had  access 
to,  it  has  abstracted  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  excellent  works 
of  Bos,  Hooft,  Bandt,  Le  Glerc,  which  either  were  impossible 
for  me  to  procure,  or  were  not  available  to  my  use,  as  being 
written  in  Dutch,  which  I  do  not  understand.  I  allude  to  the 
general  history  of  the  United  Netherlands,  which  was  published 
in  Holland  during  the  present  century.  An  otherwise  ordinaiy 
writer,  Bichard  Dinoth,  has  also  been  of  service  to  me,  by  the 
many  extracts  he  gives  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  which 
have  been  long  lost.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  Correspondence  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  which  also  would, 
no  doubt,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of  these 
times.  The  lately  published  work  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
by  my  excellent  countryman.  Professor  Spittler  of  Gottingen, 
reached  me  too  late  for  its  sagacious  and  important  contents 
to  be  available  for  my  purpose. 

The  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  French 
history,  the  more  I  lament,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
study,  as  I  could  have  wished,  its  copious  annals,  in  the 
original  sources  and  contemporaneous  documents,  and  to  re- 
produce it,  abstracted  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  the  more  intelligent  of  my  predecessors,  and  thereby 
emancipate  myself  from  the  influence,  which  every  talented 
author  exercises  more  or  less  upon  his  readers.  But  to  effect 
this,  the  work  of  a  few  years  must  have  become  the  labour  of  a 
life.  My  aim  in  making  this  attempt  will  be  more  than  at- 
tained, if  it  should  convince  a  portion  of  the  reading  public,  of 
the  possibility  of  writing  a  history  with  historic  truth,  without 
making  a  trial  of  patience  to  the  reader ;  and  if  it  should 
extort  from  another  portion  the  confession,  that  history  can 
borrow  from  a  cognate  art,  without  thereby,  of  necessity,  be- 
coming a  romance. 

Weimar,  Michaelmas  Fair,  1788* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ome  of  the  most  remarkablo  political^  events^  whidi  hasv9' 
rendered  the  16th  centiuy,  among  the  brightest  of  the  ^n>rld's 
epochs,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fonndbttion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Netherlands.  If  the  giittering  exploits  of  ambition'^  and 
the  pernicious  lust  of  power,  claim  our  admiration,  how  much' 
teore  should  an  event,  in  which  oppressed  humanity  atrnggies' 
for  its  noblest  rights,  where- with  the  good  cause  unwonted 
powers^  are  united,  and  the*  resources  of  resolute  despair  tri* 
umph  in  unequal  contest  over  the  terriblle  arts  of  tyranny. 

Great  and  encouraging  is  the  reflection,  that  there  is  a  re* 
source  left  us  against  the  arrogant  usurpations  of  regal  power ; 
that  its  best  contrived  plans  against  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind may  be  rendered  abortive ;  that  resolute  opposition  can 
weaken  even  the  outstretched  arm  of  a  tyrant ;  and  that  hecoic 
perseverance  can  eventuallj^  exhaust  its  fearM'  resources. 
Never  did  this  truth  penetrate  me  so  sensibly,  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  memorable  rebellion,  which  for  ever  severed  the 
Wnited  Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  Grown — and  therefore 
I  thought  it  not  unworthy  the  attempt,  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
this  grand  memorial  of  social  union,  that  it  may  awaken  in  the 
breast  of  my  reader  a  spirit-stirring  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers,  and'  give  a  new  and  iirefbigable  example  of  what  men 
<iare  venture  in  a  good  cause,  and  i/diat  they  may  accomplish 
by  union.  It  is  not  that  which  is  extraordinary  or  heroic  in 
this  event,  which  induces  me  to  describe  it.  The  annals  of 
the  world  have  recorded  similar  enterprises,  which  appear  even 
bolder  in  the  conception,  and  more  brilliant  in  the  execution. 
Some  states  have  fallen  with  a  more  imposing  convulsion, 
others  have  risen  with  more  exalted  strides.  Nor  are  we  here 
to  look  for  prominent  heroes,  colossal  personages,  or  those 
marvellous  exploits  which  the  history  of  past  times  presents 
in  such  rich  abundance.  Those  times  are  gone,  the  men  are 
no  more.  In  the  soft  lap  of  refinement,  we  have  suffered  the 
powers  to  relax,  which  those  ages  exercised  and  made  neces- 
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flny.    With  admiring  ovvv,  we  wonder  at  these  gigantieimages; 
as  a  feeble  old  man  gazes  on  the  athletic  sports  of  youth. 

Not  so,  howe^mr,  in  the  history  before  us.  The  people- 
facKe  presented,  to  our  notice,  yrere  the  most  peaceful  in  this 
qparter  o£  the  globe,  and  less  capable  than  their  neighbours  of 
that  heroic  ^irit,  which  imparts  a  higher  character  to  the 
most  insignificant  actions.  The  pressure  of  circumstances* 
sucprised  them*  with  its  peeuliar  power,  and  foveed  a  transitory 
gBeatnesB  upon  them,  which  they  nererehould  have  possessed, 
and  may  peihaps  sever  possess  again*.  It  is,  indeed,  exactly 
the  want  of  heroic  greatness,  which  makes  this  event  peculiar 
ood  instructiye;  and  while  others  aim  at  showing  the  superi- 
onty  of  genius  over  chance,  I  present  here  a  picture,  where 
nacessity  created  genius,  and  accident  made  heroes. 

]f  ,  in  any  case,  it  be  pennittsd  to  acknowledge  the  interfer- 
ence of  Providence  in  human  affidrs,  it  is  certainly  allowable 
in  the  present  history :  so  contradictory  does  its  course  appear 
to  reason  and  experience.  Philip  II.,  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  of  his  line — whose  dreaded  superiority  menaced  the 
indapenidence  of  Europe — ^whose  treasures  surpassed  the  col- 
lective wealth  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  besides— 
whose  ambitious  projects  were  backed*  by  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  armies — ^whose  troops,  hardened  by  long  and' 
bloody  wars,  and  in  the  recollection  of  their  own  past  victories, 
and  confident  in  the  irresistible  powers  of  tjie  nation,  were 
eager  for  any  enterprise  that  promised  glory  and  spoil,  and  to 
second  with  prompt  and  ready  obedience  the  daring  genius  of 
their  leaders — ^this  dreaded  potentate  is  here  exhibited  to  us 
obstinately  devoted  to  one  fistvourite  project,  dedicating  to  it 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  a  long  reign,  and  bringing  all  these* 
terrible  resources  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  forced  at  last,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  to  renounce  it — ^the  mighty  Philip  II. 
engaging  in  combat  with  a  few  weak  and  powerless  adver- 
saries, and  retiring  from  it  with  disgrace. 

And  with  what  adversaries  ?  Here,  a  peaceful  tribe  of  fish- 
emnen  and  shepherds,  in  an  almost  forgotten  comer  of  Eu- 
rope, which  with  difficulty  they  had  rescued  from  the  ocean ; 
tka  sea  their  profession,  and  at  once  their  wealth  and  their 
jdagne ;  poverty  with  freedom  their  highest  blessing,  their 
gio^,  their  virtue.  There,  a  harmless,  moral,  commercial 
people,  revelling  in  the  abundant  fruits  of  thriving  industry, 
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jealous  of  the  maintenance  of  laws  which  had  proved  their 
benefactors.     In  the  happy  leisure  of  affluence,  they  forsake 
the  narrow  circle  of  immediate  wants,  and  leam  to  thirst  after 
higher  and  nobler  gratifications.  The  new  views  of  truth,  whose 
gladdening  dawn  now  broke  over  Europe,  cast  a  fertilizing 
beam  on  this  favoured  clime,  and  the  free  burgher  received  with 
joy  the  light,  which  oppressed  and  miserable  slaves  shut  out. 
A  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  wont  to  accompany  abund- 
ance and  freedom,  lured  this  people  on  to  examine  the  autho- 
rity of  antiquated  opinions,  and  to  break  an  ignominious 
chain.     The  severe  rod  of  despotism  was  held  suspended  over 
them;  an  arbitrary  power  threatened  to  tear  away  the  founda- 
tion of  their  happiness  ;   the  guardian  of  their  laws  became 
their  tyrant.     Simple  in  their  state-craft,  as  in  their  manners, 
they  dared  to  appeal  to  ancient  treaties,  and  to  remind  the 
Lord  of  both  Indies  of  the  rights  of  nature.    A  name  decides 
the  whole  issue  of  things.    In  Madrid  that  was  called  rebel 
lion,  which  in  Brussels  was  styled  only  a  lawful  remonstrance. 
The  complaints  of  Brabant  required  a  prudent  mediator, 
Philip  II.  sent  an  executioner,  and  the  signal  for  war  was 
given.    An  unparalleled  tyranny  assailed  both  property  and 
life.     The  despairing  citizens,  to  whom  the  choice  of  death 
was  all  that  was  left,  chose  the  nobler  one  on  the  battle-field. 
A  wealthy  and  luxurious  nation  loves  peace,  but  becomes 
warlike  as  soon  as  it  becomes  poor.     Then  it  ceases  to  trem 
ble  for  a  life,  which  is  deprived  of  eveiy  thing  that  had  made 
it  desirable.     In  a  moment,  the  rage  of  rebellion  seized  the 
most  distant  provinces  ;  trade  and  commerce  are  at  a  stand- 
still, the  ships  disappear  from  the  harbours,  the  artisan  aban- 
dons his  workshop,  the  rustic  his  uncultivated  fields.     Thou 
sands  fled  to  distant  lands ;  a  thousand  victims  fell  on  the 
bloody  field,  and  fresh  thousands  pressed  on ;  for  divine,  in- 
deed, must  that  doctrine  be,  fot  which  men  cou4d  die  so  joy- 
fully.    All  that  was  wanting  was  the  last  achieving  hand,  the 
enlightened  enterprising  spirit,  to  seize  on  this  great  political 
crisis,  and  to  mature  the  ofiGspring  of  chance  to  Uie  designs  of 
wisdom.     William  the  Silent  devoted  himself,  a  second  Bru- 
tus, to  the  great  cause  of  liberty.     Superior  to  a  timorous 
selfishness,  he  sent;  in  to  the  throne  his  resignation  of  offices 
which  devolved  on  him  objectionable  duties,  and  magnani- 
mously divesting  himself  of  all  his  princely  dignities,  he  de 
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scended  to  a  state  of  voluntaiy  poverty,  and  became  but  a  dtizeii 
of  the  world.  The  cause  of  justice  was  staked  upon  the  ha* 
zardous  game  of  battle ;  but  die  sudden  levies  of  mercenaries 
and  peaceful  husbandmen  could  not  withstand  the  terrible  on* 
set  of  an  experienced  force.  Twice  did  the  brave  WilHam 
lead  his  dispirited  troops  against  the  tyrant,  twice  was  he 
abandoned  by  them,  but  not  by  his  courage. 

Philip  II.  sent  as  many  reinforcements,  as  the  dread* 
ful  importunity  of'  his  viceroy  begged  for.  Fugitives,  whom 
their  fatherland  rejected,  sought  a  new  country  on  the  ocean, 
and  turned  to  satisfy,  on  the  ships  of  their  enemy,  the  demon 
of  vengeance  and  of  want.  Naval  heroes  were  now  formed 
out  of  corsairs,  and  a  marine  collected  out  of  piratical  vessels, 
and  out  of  morasses  arose  a  Kepublic.  Seven  provinces  threw 
off  the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  new,  youthful  state, 
powerful  by  its  waters,  and  its  union,  and  despair.  A  solemn 
decree  of  tiiie  whole  nation  deposed  the  tyrant,  and  the  Spa- 
nish name  disappeared  from  all  the  laws. 

For  what  had  now  been  done,  no  forgiveness  remained ; 
the  Eepublic  became  formidable,  because  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps  ;  factions  distracted  her 
within ;  her  terrible  element,  the  sea  itself,  leaguing  with  her 
oppressors,  threatened  her  very  infancy  with  a  premature 
grave.  She  felt  herself  succumb  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  cast  herself  a  suppliant  before  the  most  powerful 
thrones  of  Europe,  begging  them  to  accept  a  dominion  which 
she  herself  could  no  longer  protect.  At  last,  but  with  diffi- 
culty— so  despised  at  first  was  this  state,  that  even  the  rapacity 
of  foreign  monarchs  spumed  her  opening  bloom — a  stranger 
deigned  to  accept  their  importunate  oSer  of  a  dangerous 
crown.  New  hopes  began  to  revive  her  sinking  courage ;  but 
in  this  new  father  of  his  country,  destiny  gave  her  a  traitor ; 
and  in  the  critical  emergency,  when  the  implacable  foe  was  in 
full  force  before  her  very  gates,  Charles  of  Anjou  invaded  the 
liberties  which  he  had  been  called  to  protect.  The  assassin's 
hand,  too,  tore  the  steersman  from  the  rudder,  and  with 
William  of  Orange  the  career,  seemingly,  of  the  infant  Kepub- 
lic, and  all  her  guardian  angels,  fled  :  but  the  ship  continued  to 
scud  along  in  the  storm,  and  the  swelling  canvass  carried  her 
safe  without  the  steersman's  help. 

Philip  XL  missed  the  fruits  of  a  deed,  which  cost  him 
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BIS  xoyal  honour,  aal  peziiape,  also,  his  self-respect  Li- 
berty straggled  on  still  with  despotism,  in  the  obstinate  and 
dubious  contest ;  sanguinary  battles  were  fought;  a  brilliaiit 
array  of  heroes  succeeded  each  other  on  the  £eld  of  gloiy; 
and  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  Use  schools  which  educated 
generals  for  the  coming  centoy.  A  long,  dev«tating  mor 
laid  waste  the  open  country ;  victor  and  vanquished  alike  wete 
bathed  in  blood ;  while  the  rising  republic  of  the  watns  gave 
&  welcome  to  fugitive  industiy,  and  out  of  the  ruins,  elected 
the  noble  edifice  of  its  own  greatness.  For  forty  years  a  war 
lasted,  whose  happy  termination  was  not  to  bless  the  dyii^ 
eye  of  Philip ;  which  destroyed  one  Paradise  in  Europe,  to 
create  a  new  one  out  of  its  shattered  fceigments ;  whidh  de- 
stroyed the  choicest  flower  of  military  youth,  and  while  it 
enriched  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  impoverished 
the  possessor  of  the  golden  Peru.  This  monarch,  who,  even 
without  oppressing  his  sulgects,  could  ei^nd  nine  hundred 
tons  of  gold,  but  who  by  tyrannical  means  ertorted  far  more, 
heaped  on  his  depopulated  kingdom  a  debt  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  ducats.  An  implacable  hatred  of  liberty, 
swallowed  up  all  these  treasures,  and  consumed  in  fruitless 
labour  his  royal  life.  But  the  Eeformation  throve  amidst  tlie 
devastation  of  his  sword,  and  over  the  blood  of  her  citizmis 
the  banner  of  the  new  republic  floated  victorious. 

This  improbable  turn  of  affairs  seems  to  border  on  a 
miracle;  much,  however,  combined  to  brefl^  the  power  of 
Philip,  and  to  favour  the  progress  of  the  infant  state.  Had 
the  whole  weight  of  his  power  fisLllen  on  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, there  had  been  no  hope  for  Iheir  religion,  or  their 
liberty.  His  own  ambition  came  to  the  assistance  of  their 
weakness,  by  tempting  him  to  divide  his  strength.  The  e3L- 
pensive  policy  of  maintaining  traitors  in  every  cabinet  ef 
Europe ;  the  support  of  the  League  in  France ;  the  revolt  of 
the  Moors  in  Granada ;  the  conquest  of  Portugal ;  and  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  the  Escurial,  drained  at  last  his  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  treasures,  and  prevented  his  acting  in 
the  field  with  spirit  and  energy.  The  German  and  Ituian 
troops,  who  were  allured  to  his  banner  only  by  the  hope  t>f 
gain,  mutinied  when  he  could  no  longer  pay  them,  and  fiiitli'' 
lessly  abandoned  their  leaders  in  the  decisive  moment  of  im)- 
tkm.    These  terrible  iBstrameBts  of  o^nression  now  tamed 
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Hieir  dsQgeroas  power  agamst  their  employer,  and  wreaked 
their  vindictiYe  rage  on  thepiOTiiices  which  remained  faitiiM 
to  him.  The  unfortunate  armament  against  England,  on 
which,  like  a  desperate  gamester,  he  had  staked  the  wfaide 
«treDgth  of  his  kingdom,  completed  his  min ;  with  the  Ar- 
mada sank  the  wealth  of  the  two  Indies,  and  tiie  flower'  of 
SpuiiBh  Chivalry. 

But  in  the  very  same  ^^portkm  that  the  8|te,ni8h  power 
declined,  the  Republic  acquired  fresh  vigour.  The  breaehes 
which  the  new  religion,  Ihe  tynmnj  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
furious  rapacity  of  1^  soldiay,  and  the  devastations  of  a  kmg 
war,  unbroken  by  any  interval  of  peace,  made  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  at  once  the  arse- 
nals and  the  magazines  of  this  expensive  contest,  natonaUy 
rendered  it,  every  year,  more  difficult  to  simport  and  recruit 
the  royal  armies.  The  Cadiolie  N6the]iaii(6  had  already  lost 
a  million  of  citizens,  and  the  trodden  fields  maintained  their 
husbandmen  no  longer.  Spain  itself  had  but  few  more  mm 
to  spare.  That  country,  surprised  by  a  sudden  affluence, 
which  brought  idleness  with  it,  had  lost  nrach  oi  its  popak- 
tion,  and  could  not  long  su{^>ort  these  continual  drafts  of  men, 
both  for  the  New  World  and  the  Netherlands.  Of  liiese 
conscripts,  few  ever  saw  their  country  again ;  and  these  few 
having  left  it  as  youths,  returned  to  it  infirm  aod  (4d.  Gold, 
whidi  had  become  more  common,  made  soldiers  proportion- 
ately dearer ;  the  growing  charm  of  effeminacy  enhanced  the 
price  of  the  opposite  virtues.  Wholly  different  was  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  with  the  rebels.  The  thousaaids  whom  the 
cruelty  of  the  Viceroy  expelled  from  the  southern  Netherlands, 
the  war  of  the  Huguenots  from  France,  as  well  as  all  whom  the 
constraint  of  conscience  drove  from  the  other  parts  of  Ekuope, 
all  these  flocked  to  unite  themselves  with  them.  The  whole 
Christian  world  was  their  recruiting  ground.  The  fanaticism 
both  of  the  persecutor  and  the  perseeuted,  worked  in  their 
behalf.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  doctrine  newly  embraced,  re- 
venge, want,  and  hopeless  misery,  drew  to  their  standaid 
adventurers  from  every  part  of  Europe.  All  whom  the  new 
doctrine  had  won,  all  who  had  alreacfy  suffered,  or  had  atiH 
cause  of  fear  from  despotism,  linked  their  own  fbrtones  with 
those  of  the  new  Republic.  Every  injury  inflicted  by  a  tymt, 
gave  a  right  of  citizenship  in  Holland,    lien  pressed  towaitds 
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a  country,  where  liberty  raised  her  inspiriting  banner,  where 
respect  and  security  were  ensured  to  a  fugitive  religion,  and 
even  revenge  on  the  oppressors.  If  we  consider  the  con- 
flux of  all  people  to  Holland,  in  the  present  day,  who  on 
their  entrance  upon  her  territory  are  reinvested  in  their 
rights  as  men,  what  must  it  have  been  then,  when  the  rest 
of  Europe  groaned  under  a  heavy  bondage,  when  Amsterdam 
was  nearly  the  only  free  port  for  all  opinions  ?  Many  hundred 
femulies  sought  a  refuge  for  their  wealth,  in  a  land  which  the 
ocean  and  domestic  concord  powerfully  combined  to  protect. 
The  republican  army  maintained  its  full  complement,  without 
the  plough  being  stripped  of  hands  to  work  it.  Amid  the 
clash  of  arms,  trade  and  industry  flourished;  and  the  peaceful 
citizen  enjoyed  in  anticipation  all  the  fruits  of  liberty,  which 
foreign  blood  must  first  purchase.  At  the  very  time,  when 
the  Bepublic  of  Holland  was  struggling  for  existence,  she 
extended  her  dominions  beyond  the  ocean,  and  was  quietly 
occupied  in  erecting  her  East  Indian  empire. 

Moreover,  Spain  maintained  this  expensive  war  with  dead, 
unfructifying  gold,  that  never  returned  into  the  hand  which 
gave  it  away,  while  it  raised  the  price  of  all  necessaries. 
The  treasuries  of  the  Bepublic  were  industry  and  commerce. 
Time  lessened  the  one,  whilst  it  multiplied  the  other.  Ex- 
actly in  the  same  proportion  that  the  resources  of  the  Spa- 
nish Government  became  exhausted  by  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  the  Bepublic  began  to  reap  a  richer  har- 
vest. The  field  was  sown  sparingly  with  choice  seed,  and 
it  bore  fruit,  though  late,  yet  a  hundred-fold;  but  the  tree 
firom  which  Philip  gathered  fruit,  was  a  fallen  trunk,  which 
never  again  became  verdant. 

Philip's  adverse  destiny  decreed,  that  all  the  treasures  which 
he  lavished  for  the  oppression  of  the  Provinces,  contributed 
to  enrich  them.  The  incessant  outlay  of  Spanish  gold  had 
diffiised  riches  and  luxury  throughout  Europe ;  but  the  in- 
creasing wants  of  Europe  were  supplied  chiefly  by  the  Nether- 
landers,  who  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  known 
world,  and  who,  b^  their  dealings,  fixed  the  price  of  all  mer- 
ehandize.  Even  during  the  war,  Philip  could  not  prohibit  his 
own  subjects  from  trading  with  the  Bepublic ;  nay,  he  could 
not  even  desire  it.  He  himself  paid  the  rebels  the  ex- 
penses of  their  own  defence ;  for  the  very  war  which  was  to 
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rain  them,  increased  the  sale  of  their  goods.  The  enormous 
sums  expended  on  his  fleets  and  armies  flowed,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  exchequer  of  the  Republic,  which  was  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  commercicd  places  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  Whatever  Philip  attempted  against  the  rebels, 
operated  directly  in  their  favour. 

The  sluggish  progress  of  this  war,  did  the  king  as  much 
injury,  as  it  brought  advantage  to  the  rebels.  His  army  was 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  remains  of  those  victo- 
rious troops  which  had  gathered  their  laurels  under  Charles  Y. 
Old  and  long  services  entitled  them  to  repose ;  many  of  them, 
whom  the  war  had  enriched,  impatiently  longed  for  their 
homes,  and  to  end  in  ease  a  life  of  hardship.  Their  former 
zeal,  their  heroic  spirit,  and  their  discipline,  relaxed  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  thought  they  had  redeemed  their 
honour  and  their  duty,  and  as  they  began  to  reap  at  last  the 
reward  of  so  many  engagements.  Besides,  the  troops, 
which  had  been  accustomed,  by  their  irresistible  impetuosity, 
to  vanquish  all  opponents,  were  necessarily  wearied  out  by  a 
war  which  was  carried  on,  not  so  much  against  men  as  against 
the  elements ;  which  exercised  their  patience,  more  than  it 
gratified  their  love  of  gloiy ;  and  where  there  was  less  of  dan- 
ger than  of  difficulty  and  want  to  contend  with.  Neither 
personal  courage,  nor  long  military  experience,  were  of 
avail  in  a  country,  whose  peculiar  features  gave  the  most 
dastardly  the  advantage  over  them.  In  fine,  a  single  dis- 
comfiture on  foreign  ground,  did  them  more  injury  than  any 
victories  gained  over  an  enemy  at  home,  could  profit  them. 
With  the  rebels,  the  case  was  exactly  the  reverse.  In  so  pro- 
tracted a  war,  in  which  no  decisive  battle  took  place,  the 
weaker  party  must  naturally  learn  at  last  the  art  of  defence 
from  the  stronger ;  slight  defeats  accustomed  him  to  danger^ 
slight  victories  animated  his  confidence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  republican  army 
scarce  dared  to  show  itself  in  the  field ;  the  long  continuance- 
of  the  struggle  practised  and  hardened  it.  As  the  royal  armies 
grew  wearied  of  victory,  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  rose 
with  their  improved  discipline  and  experience.  At  last,  at 
the  end  of  half  a  century,' master  and  pupil  separated,  un- 
subdued, and  equal  in  the  fight. 

Again,  throughout  the  war  the  rebels  acted  with  more 
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oonoord  and  QBanimiij  thaa  the  iDyalisto.  Before  the  former 
htd  kei  their  first  leader,  t^e  goyerament  of  the  Netherlands 
bad  passed  throng  as  xnanj  as  fire  hands.  The  Duchess  of 
Parma's  indecisioB  seen  imparted  itself  to  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  which,  in  a  short  time,  ran  throng  nearly  all  the 
various  systems  of  state  policy.  Duke  Ahra's  inflexible  stem* 
ness,  the  mildness  of  his  successor  Bequeseens,  Don  John  of 
Anstzift's  insidious  conning,  and  the  aetiTe  and  imperious 
mind  of  the  PrixMse  of  Parma,  gave  as  many  opposite  direc- 
tions to  the  war,  while  the  plan  of  the  rdbeUion  remained 
the  same  in  a  single  head,  who,  as  he  saw  it  clearly,  pursued 
it  with  Tjgoor.  The  greatest  evil  for  the  king  was,  ^t  the 
right  principles  of  action  generally  missed  the  right  moment 
of  application.  In  the  commencement  of  the  tioabless  when 
the  advantage  was  as  yet  clearly  on  the  king's  side,  when 
prompt  resolution  and  manly  firmness  might  have  crushed  the 
rebelUon  in  the  oadle,  the  reins  of  govenunent  were  allowed 
to  hang  loose  in  the  hands  of  a  woman.  After  the  outbreak 
had  come  to  an  open  revolt,  and  the  strenjgfth  of  the  &ctious 
and  of  the  king  stood  more  equidly  balanced,  and  when  a  skilfid 
flexibility  could  alone  hove  averted  the  impending  civil  war, 
the  government  devolved  on  a  man,  who  was  deficient  in  this 
necessary  qualification.  So  watchful  an  observer  as  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  failed  not  to  improve  every  advantage 
which  the  faulty  policy  of  his  adversary  presented,  and  with 
silent  industry,  he  slowly  advanced  lus  great  undertaking  to 
its  accomplishment. 

But  why  did  not  Philip  II.  himseK  appear  in  the  Ne- 
therlands ?  Why  did  he  prefer  to  employ  every  other  maans, 
however  improbable,  rather  than  make  trial  of  the  only 
remedy  which  could  ensure  success?  To  curb  the  overgrown 
power  and  insolence  of  the  nobility,  there  was  no  expedient 
more  natural  than  the  presence  of  their  master.  Befoce 
royalty  itself,  all  seeondary  dignity  must  necessarily  have 
sunk,  all  other  splendour  be  dimmed.  Instead  of  the 
truth  flowing  slowly  and  obscurely  through  impure  channds, 
to  the  distant  throne,  so  that  procrastinated  measures  of 
redress  gave  time  to  ripen  ebullitions  of  the  moment  into 
acts  of  deliberation,  his  own  penetrating  glance  would  at  once 
have  been  able  to  separate  truth  from  error;  and  cold 
poli(^  alone,  not  to  speak  of  his  humanity,   would  hscve 
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Mmd  the  knd  a  milHon  of  citizens.  The  nearer  to  their 
aoofoe,  the  more  wdgfatj  would  his  edicts  haTe  heen ;  the 
tinker  they  fell  on  &eir  ohject,  the  weaker  and  the  more 
daapirited  the  efibrts  of  liie  rehek.  It  costs  infinitely  more 
to  commit  an  evil  towards  an  enemy  in  his  presence  than 
IB  has  absence.  At  first,  the  rebellion  appeared  to  tremble 
at  its  own  name,  and  long  sheltered  itself  nnder  the  in- 
gemous  pretfloct  of  defen£ng  the  cause  of  its  sovereign, 
against  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  his  own  viceroy. 
Philip's  appearance  in  Brussels  would  have  put  an  end 
at  <»ce  to  this  juggling.  In  that  case,  the  rebels  would 
faffire  been  comp^ed  to  act  up  to  their  pretence,  or  to 
cast  aside  the  mask,  and  so,  by  appearing  in  their  true 
dbape,  condemn  themselves.  And  what  a  relief  for  the 
Nedierlands,  if  the  king's  presence  had  only  spared  them 
tibose  evils,  whidi  were  inflicted  upon  them  without  his 
knowledge,  and  contrary  to  his  will.  What  gain  to  him- 
ad£  even  if  it  had  only  enabled  him  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  vast  sums,  which,  illegally  raised  on  the 
plea  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  disappeared  in  the 
plimdering  hands  of  his  deputies. 

What  the  latter  were  compelled  to  extort  by  the  unnatural 
expedient  of  terror,  the  nation  would  have  been  disposed  to 
grant  to  the  sovereign  Majesty.  That  which  made  his 
ministers  detested,  would  have  rendered  the  monarch  feared ; 
foir  the  abuse  of  hereditary  power  presses  less  painfully 
iSaan  the  abuse  of  that  which  is  delegated.  His  presence 
would  have  saved  thousands,  had  he  been  nothing  more 
than  an  economical  despot;  and  even  had  he  been  less, 
the  awe  of  his  person  would  have  preserved  a  territory,  which 
was  lost  through  hatred  and  contempt  for  his  instruments. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  who  valued  their 
own  rights,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  their  disobedi- 
ence/ and  defection  would  have  been  a  call  to  all  princes  to 
naintain  their  own  prerogatives  in  the  case  of  their  neigh- 
bours. But  jealousy  of  Spain  got  the  better  of  political 
sympathies,  and  the  first  powers  of  Europe  arrangea  them- 
selves more  or  less  openlv  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Although  bound  to  tiie  house  of  Spain  by  the  ties  of 

'    '      '  *  I,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  gave  it  just  cause 
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to  charge  him  with  secretly  favouring  the  rebels.  Bj  the 
offer  of  his  mediation,  he  implicitly  acknowledged  the  partial 
justice  of  their  complaints,  which  could  not  but  encourage 
them  to  a  resolute  perseverance  in  their  demands.  Under 
an  Emperor  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Spanish 
house,  William  of  Orange  would  scarcely  have  drawn  so 
many  troops  and  so  much  money  from  Germany.  France, 
without  openly  and  formally  breaking  the  peace,  placed  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood  at  the  head  of  the  Netherlandish  rebels ; 
and  it  was  with  French  gold,  and  French  troops,  that  the 
operations  of  the  latter  were  ^hiefly  conducted.  Elizabeth 
of  England,  too,  did  but  exercise  a  just  retaliation  and  revenge 
in  protecting  the  rebels  against  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
although  her  meagre  and  sparing  aid,  availed  no  farther  than 
to  ward  off  utter  ruin  from  the  republic,  still  even  this  was 
infinitely  valuable,  at  a  moment  when  nothing  but  hope  could 
have  supported  their  exhausted  courage.  With  botii  these 
powers,  Philip  at  the  time  was  at  peace,  but  both  betrayed 
him.  Between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  honesty  often  ceases 
to  appear  a  virtue ;  the  delicate  ties  which  bind  equals,  are 
seldom  beneficial  to  him,  whom  all  men  fear.  Philip 
had  banished  truth  from  political  intercourse ;  he  himself, 
between  kings,  had  dissolved  all  morality,  and  had  made 
artifice  the  divinity  of  cabinets.  Without  once  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  his  superior  power,  he  had,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  to  contend  with  the  jealousy  which  it  awakened  in 
others.  Europe  made  him  atone  for  the  possible  abuses  of  a 
power,  of  which  in  fact  he  never  had  the  full  possession. 

If  against  the  disparity  between  the  two  combatants  which, 
at  first  sight,  is  so  astounding,  we  weigh  all  the  incidental 
circumstances  which  were  adverse  to  Spain,  but  befriended  the 
Netherlands,  that  which  is  supernatural  in  this  event  will 
disappear,  but  that  which  is  extraordinary  remains — and  a 
just  standard  is  furnished,  by  which  to  estimate  the  real  merit 
of  these  republicans  in  working  out  their  freedom.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  thought  that  so  accurate  a  calculation  of 
the  opposed  powers  could  have  preceded  the  undertaking 
itself,  or  that,  on  entering  this  unknown  sea,  they  already 
knew  the  shore  on  which  they  would  ultimately  be  landea 
The  work  did  not  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  its  originator, 
in  the  mature  form  which  it  assumed  when  completed,  an^ 
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more  than  the  mind  of  Luther  foresaw  the  eternal  separatiozi 
of  creeds,  when  he  hegan  to  oppose  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
What  a  difference  between  the  modest  procession  of  those 
suitors  in  Brussels,  who  prayed  for  a  more  humane  treatment 
as  a  favour,  and  the  dreaded  majesty  of  a  free  state,  which 
treated  with  kings  as  equals,  and  in  less  than  a  century 
gave  away  the  throne  of  its  former  tyrant.  The  unseen  hand 
of  fate  gave  to  the  discharged  arrow  a  higher  flight,  and 
quite  a  different  direction  from  that  which  it  first  received 
from  the  bowstring.  In  the  womb  of  happy  Brabant,  that 
liberty  had  its  birth,  which,  torn  from  its  mother  in  its  earliest 
infancy,  was  to  gladden  tJie  so  despised  Holland.  But  the 
enterprise  must  not  be  less  thought  of,  because  its  issue 
differed  from  the  first  design  Man  works  up,  smooths,  and 
fashions  the  rough  stone  which  the  times  brmg  to  him,  the 
moment  and  the  instant  may  belong  to  him,  but  accident 
developes  the  history  of  the  world.  If  the  passions  which 
co-operated  actively  in  bringing  about  this  event,  were  only 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  work  to  which  they  were  uncon* 
sciously  subservient — if  the  powers  which  aided  in  its  accom- 
plishment, and  the  single  actions,  out  of  whose  concatenation 
it  wonderfully  arose,  were  but  intrinsically  noble  powers,  and 
the  actions  beautiful  and  great,  then  is  the  event  grand, 
interesting,  and  fruitful  for  us,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  wonder 
at  the  bold  offspring  of  chance,  or  rather  offer  up  our  admira- 
tion to  a  higher  Intelligence. 

The  history  of  the  world,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  is  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  simple  as  the  soul  of  man.  Like  con- 
ditions produce  like  phenomena.  On  the  same  soil,  where 
now  the  Netherlanders  were  to  resist  their  Spanish  tyrants, 
their  forefathers,  the  Batavi  and  Beiges,  fifteen  centuries  before, 
combated  against  their  Eoman  oppressors.  Like  the  former^ 
submitting  reluctantly  to  a  haughty  master,  and  misgo 
vemed  by  rapacious  satraps,  they  broke  off  their  chain 
with  like  resolution,  and  tried  their  fortune  in  a  similar 
unequal  combat.  The  same  pride  of  conquest,  the  same  na- 
tional grandeur  marked  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
and  the  Boman  of  the  first;  the  same  valour  and  discipline 
distinguished  the  armies  of  both,  their  battle  array  inspired 
the  same  terror.  There,  as  here,  we  see  stratagem  in  combat 
with  superior  force,  and  firmness,  strengthened  by  unanimity. 
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weary  out  a  miglity  pow«r  weakened  by  firisiim ;  t&en^  ai 
BOW,  private  hatred  arms  a  whole  natkm ;  a  single  man,  bom 
§or  bis  times,  reveals  to  tbem  the  dangeroas  secret  of  their 
power,  and  brings  their  m«te  grief  to  a  bloody  announcementw 
^  Confess,  Batavions,"  cries  Claudins  Givilis  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  sacred  grove,  "  we  are  no  Un^r  tzeated,  as 
formerly,  by  these  Bomans,  as  allies,  but  radier  as  slaves. 
We  are  handed  over  to  their  fmelects  and  centurions,  who, 
when  satiated  with  oar  plmider  and  with  our  blood,  make 
way  for  others,  who,  under  different  names,  leoem  the  same 
outrages.    If  even  at  last  Borne  deigns  to  send  us  a  legate, 
be  oppresses  us  wilh  an  ostentatiouB  and  costly  retinue,  and 
with  still  more  intolerable  pride.     The  levies  are  again  at 
hand  which  tear  for  ever  children  from  their  parents,  brothers 
from  brothers.     Now,  BataviaxM,  is  our  time.     Never  did 
Bome  lie  so  prostrate  as  now.  Let  not  their  names  of  legions 
terrify  you,  tiiere  is  nothing  in  tibeir  camps  but  old  men  and 
plunder.     Our  infantry  and  horsemen  are  strong ;  Germany 
is  allied  to  us  by  blood,  and  Gaul  is  ready  to  throw  off  its 
yoke.    Let  Syria  serve  them,  and  Asia  and  the  East,  w^ 
are  used  to  bow  before  kings;  many  still  live  who  were  bom 
among  us,  before  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Bomans.     The  gods 
are  ever  with  the  brave."     Solemn  religious  rites  haUow  this 
conspiracy,  like  the  league  of  the  Gneux ;  like  that,  it  craftily 
wraps  itself  in  the  veil  of  submissiveness,  in  the  majesty  of  a 
great  name.     The  cohorts  of  Civilis  swear  allegiance  on  the 
Bhine  to  Vespasian  in  Syria,  as  the  covenant  did  to  Philip  II. 
The  same  arena  furnished  the  same  plan  of  defence,  the  same 
refuge  to  despair.     Both  confided  their  wavering  fortunes  to 
a  friendly  element ;  in  the  same  distress,  Civilis  preserves  his 
island,  as  fifteen  centuries  after  him,  William  of  Orange  did 
the  town  of  Leyden — through  an  artificial  inundation.     The 
valour  of  the  Batavi,  disclosed  the  impotency  of  the  world's 
ruler,  as  the  noble  courage  of  their  descendants  revealed  to 
the  whole  of  Europe  the  decay  of  Spanish  greatness.     The 
same  fecundity  of  genius  in  the  generals  of  both  times,  gave  to 
the  war  a  simHarly  obstLnate  continuance,  and  nearly  as  doubt- 
ful an  issue ;  one  differenoe,  nevertheless,  distinguishes  them ; 
t&e  Bomans  and  Batavians  fought  humanely,  for  they  did  nol 
fight  for  religion. 
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BOOK  I. 

BABLIER  HI870B7  OF  THE  NETHSBLASIM  UP  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH 

cBirraBT. 

Before  we  consider  tlie  immediate  histoiy  of  this  great  re- 
Yolatioii,  it  viU  be  advisable  to  go  a  &iw  steps  back  into  tlie 
ancient  records  of  the  comitiy,  and  to  trace  the  origin  of  thafe 
constitution,  wbidi  we  find  it  possessed  of,  at  the  time  of  this 
remarkable  change. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  people^  in  the  hialorj  of  the 
wcnrld,  is  the  moment  of  its  Ml ;  their  conquerors  first  gave 
them  a  political  existence.  The  extensiTe  region,  which  ia 
boanded  bj  Germany  on  the  east,  on  the  sooth  by  France,  on 
the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Korth  Sea,,  and  which  we 
comprehend  nnderthe  general  name  of  the  Netherlands,  was, 
at  the  time  when  the  Bomans  invaded  Gaal,  divided  amongst 
three  principal  nations,  all  originally  of  German  descent,. 
German  institations,  and  German  spirit  The  Ehine  formed 
its  boundaries.  On  the  left  of  the  river  dwelt  the  Belg»,  on. 
its  right  the  Frisii,  and  the  Batari  on  the  island  which 
its  two  arms  then  formed  with  the  ocean.  All  these  several 
nations  were  sooner  or  later  reduced  into  subjection  by  the 
Bomans,  bat  their  oonqaennrs  thonselves  give  us  the  most 
glorious  testimcmy  to  their  valour.  The  Belgs,  writes  Cssar, 
were  the  only  people  amongst  the  Gauls  who  repulsed  the 
invasion  of  the  Teutones  and  CimbrL  The  Batavi,  Tacitus 
tells  us,  surpassed  all  the  tribes  on  the  Ehine  in  bravery^ 
This  fierce  nation  paid  its  tribute  in  soldiers,  and  was  reserved 
by  its  conguerrars,  like  arrow  and  sword,  only  for  battle, 
llie  Bomans  themselves  acknowledged  the  Batavian  horsemen. 
to  be  their  best  cavalry.  *  Like  the  Swjss  at  this  day,  they 
formed  for  a  long  time  the  bo4^  guard  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
peror ;  their  wild  courage  terrified  the  Daraans,  as  they  saw 
them,  in  full  armour,  swimming  across  the  Danube.  The 
Batavi  accompanied  Agricola  in  his  expedition  against  Bri- 
tain, and  helped  him  to  conquer  that  island.  The  Frieses 
were,  of  ally  the  last  subdued,  and  the  first  to  regain  their 
liberty.  The  morasses  am(»ig  whidi  they  dwelt,  attracted 
the  conquerors  later,  and  enhanced  the  price  of  conqueet. 
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The  Roman  DruBus,  who  made  war  in  these  regions,  had  a 
canal  cut  from  the  Rhine  into  the  Flevo,  the  present  Zuyder 
Zee,  through  which  the  Roman  fleet  penetrated  into  the  North 
Sea,  and  from  thence,  entering  the  mouths  of  the  Sms  and 
the  Weser,  found  an  easy  passage  into  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many. 

Through  four  centuries,  we  find  Batavian  troops  in  the  Ro- 
man  armies,  hut  after  the  time  of  Honorius,  their  name  dis- 
appears from  history.  Presently  we  discover  their  island  over- 
run hy  the  Franks,  who  again  lost  themselves  in  the  adjoin- 
ing country  of  Belgium.  The  Frieses  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  distant  and  powerless  rulers,  and  again  appeared  as  a  free, 
and  even  a  conquering  people,  who  governed  themselves  by 
their  own  customs  and  a  remnant  of  Roman  laws,  and  extended 
their  limits  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  Friesland,  especially,  had  suf- 
fered the  least  from  the  irruptions  of  strange  tribes,  and 
foreign  customs;  and  for  centuries  retained  traces  of  its 
original  institutions  of  its  national  spirit  and  manners, 
which  have  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

The  epoch  of  the  immigration  of  nations,  destroyed  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  most  of  these  tribes ;  other  mixed  races  arose 
in  their  place,  with  other  constitutions.  In  the  general  de- 
vastation, the  towns  and  encampments  of  the  Romans  disap- 
peared, and  with  them,  the  memorials  of  their  wise  govern- 
ment, which  they  had  employed  the  natives  to  execute.  The 
neglected  dikes  once  more  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the 
streams,  and  to  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Those 
wonders  of  labour,  and  creations  of  human  skill,  the  ca- 
nals, dried  up,  the  rivers  changed  their  course,  the  continent 
and  the  sea  confounded  their  olden  limits,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  changed  with  its  inhabitants.  So,  too,  the  connexion 
of  the  two  eras  seems  eflieu^ed,  and  with  a  new  race  a  new 
history  commences. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Roman  Gaul,  had,  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  seized  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  planted  there  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  After  an  obstinate  war,  Charles  Martel  subdued  to 
the  French  crown  Friesland,  the  last  of  all  the  free  provinces, 
and  by  his  victories,  paved  a  way  for  the  gospel.    Charle^ 
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magne  imited  all  these  countries^  and  formed  of  them  one 
division  of  the  mighty  empire,  which  he  had  constructed  out 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Lomhardy.  As  under  his  descend- 
ants, this  vast  dominion  was  again  torn  into  fragments,  so  the 
Netherlands  became  at  times  German,  at  others  French,  or 
then  again  Lotheringian  Provinces,  and  at  last  we  find  them 
under  both  the  names  of  Friesland  and  Lower  Lotheringia. 

With  the  Franks,  the  feudal  system,  the  offspring  of  the 
North,  also  came  into  these  lands,  and  here,  too,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  it  degenerated.     The  more  powerful  vassals 
gradually  made  themselves  independent  of  the  crown,  and  the 
royal  governors  usurped  the  countries  they  were  appointed  to 
govern.     But  the  rebellious  vassals  could  not  maintain  their 
usurpations,  without  the  aid  of  their  own  dependants,  whose 
assistance  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  new  conces- 
sions.     At   the    same  time,  the  church  became  powerful 
through  pious  usurpations  and   donations,   and  in    its   ab- 
bey lands  and  episcopal  sees  acquired  an  independent  ex- 
istence.     Thus  were  the    Netherlands,  in  the  tenth,  ele- 
venth, twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,   split  up  into  se- 
veral  small   sovereignties,  whose    possessors   did    homage, 
at  one   time  to  the  German  Emperor,  at  another  to  the 
Kings  of   France.     By   purchase,  marriages,  legacies,  and 
also  by  conquest,  several  of  these  provinces  were  often  united 
under  one  suzerain,  and  thus  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  see 
tlie  house  of  Burgundy  in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
Netherlands.     With  more  or  less  right,  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  united  as  many  as  eleven  provinces 
under  his  authority,  and  to  these  his  son,  Charles  the  Bold, 
added  two  others,    acquired   by  force  of  arms.     Thus  im- 
perceptibly   a    new    state  arose  in  Europe,  which  wanted 
nothing  but  the  name,  to  be  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.     These  extensive  possessions  made 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  formidable  neighbours  to  France, 
and  tempted  the  restless  spirit  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  conquest,  embracing  the  whole  line  of  country  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine  down  to  Alsace. 
The  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  prince,  justify  in 
some  measure  this  bold  project.    A  formidable  army  threat- 
ened to  carry  it  into  execution.  Already  Switzerland  trembled 
for  her  libarty ;  but  deceitful  fortune  abandoned  him  in  three 
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terrible  batdes,  and  the  infotnated  hero  was  Icmt  in  the  me- 
lee of  the  liTing  and  the  dead  *. 

Hie  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Maria,  at  once  the 
Tichest  prineesB  and  the  unhappy  Helen  of  that  time,  whose  woo- 
ing bronght  mieeij  on  her  inheritance,  was  now  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  whole  known  world.  Among  her  snitors  ap- 
peared two  great  princes.  King  Louis  XI.  of  France,  for  lus 
son,  the  young  Dauphin,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  The  successful  suitor  was  to  be- 
come the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe ;  and  now,  far  the 
first  time,  this  quarter  of  the  globe  be^n  to  fear  for  its  ba- 
lance of  power.  Louis,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  was 
ready  to  back  his  suit  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  disposed  of  tlie  hand  of  th^  princess, 
passed  by  this  dreaded  neighbour,  and  decided  in  favour  of 
Maximilian,  whose  more  remote  territories,  and  more  limited 
power,  seemed  less  to  threaten  the  liberty  of  their  country.  A 
deceitful,  unfortunate  policy,  which,  through  a  strange  dispens- 
ation of  heaven,  only  accelerated  the  melancholy  fate  which 
it  was  intended  to  prevent. 

To  Philip  the  Fair,  the  son  of  Maria  and  Maximilian,  a 
Spanish  bride  brought,  as  her  portion,  that  extensive  kingdom 
which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  recently  founded;  and 
Charles  of  Austria,  his  son,  was  bom  lord  of  die  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  Nether- 
kinds.  In  the  latter  countiy,  the  commonalty  emancipated 
themselves  much  earlier  than  in  other  feudal  states,  and 
quickly  attained  to  an  independent  political  existence.  The 
fiivourable  situation  of  the  country  on  the  North  Sea,  and  on 
great  navigable  rivers,  early  awakened  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
whidi  rapidly  peopled  the  towns,  encouraged  industry  and 

*  A  page  wlto  bad  aeen  himfrU,  a  few  days  after  tiie  battle  oondueted  Ae 
Tnetaa  to  the  spo^  and  saved  hit  nmaiBs  fieta  an  igBflouiuoaa  ofaiirian.  His 
body  was  dragged  from  out  of  a  pool  in  which  it  was  &st  firazen,  aaked^  and 
•0  disfigured  with  wounds,  that  with  great  difficulty  he  was  recognised,  by  the 
w«&-known  deficiency  of  some  of  his  teeth,  and  by  remarkably  long  finger  nails 
JBnt  thaty  notwithstanding  these  marks,  there  were  etill  ineredulons  people 
who  doubted  his  death,  and  lorieed  ftr  hit  wi  nuiwisrinf  f,  is  prored  by  the 
missive,  in  which  Louis  the  Eleventb  caUed  i^on  the  Buijgvndian  States  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Fiance.  '*  If/  the  passage  zons, 
**  Duke  Charles  should  still  be  liying,  yon  shall  be  released  ficwn  your  oafli 
teaa.**   Connies,  t.  m.,  FraQYei dee  Iftemfes, 495, 497. 
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the  arts,  attxacted  foreigners,  and  diftoed  prosperity  and 
affluence  among  them.  However  oontemptoonsly  the  warliibe 
policy  of  those  times  looked  down  upon  erezy  peaoefod  and 
useful  occupation,  the  rulers  of  the  country  could  not  £iil  al- 
together to  perceive  the  essential  advantages  they  deritod 
firom  such  pursuits.  The  increasing  population  of  their  terti* 
toxies,  the  difiSarent  imposts  which  ^y  estorted  from  nadveB 
and  foreigners,  under  the  various  tides  of  toUs,  customs,  hi^ 
way  rates,  escort  money,  hridge  tolls,  market  fees,  escheats,, 
and  so  forth,  were  too  mluable  considerations  to  allow  them 
to  remain  indifferent  to  the  souices  from  which  they  were  de^ 
lived.  Hieir  own  rapacity  made  them  promoters  of  trade, 
and  as  often  happens,  harbarism  itself  mdely  nursed  it, 
until,  at  last,  a  healthier  policy  assumed  its  place.  In  Ihe 
oourse  of  time,  they  invited  the  Lombard  merchants  to  settle 
among  them,  and  accorded  to  the  towns  some  wluable  privi- 
leges, and  an  independent  jurisdactioa,  by  which  the  latter 
acquired  uncommon  respectability  and  influence.  The  nu- 
merous wars  which  the  counts  and  dukes  carried  on  amongst 
one  another,  or  with  their  neighboors,  made  them  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  good  wOi  of  tiie  towns^  who,  by 
their  wealth,  obtained  weight  and  e(m»deration,  and  for  tlie 
subsidies  which  they  afibrded,  fiilied  not  to  extort  im- 
portant privileges  in  return.  These  privil^es  of  the  com- 
jBonalties  increased,  as  the  crusades  with  &eir  expensive 
equipment  augmented  the  necessities  of  the  nobles;  as  a 
new  road  to  Europe  was  opened  for  the  productions  of  the 
East;  and  as  wide-spreading  luxury  created  new  wants  to 
their  princes.  Thus,  as  early  as  tiie  eleventh  and  twelfth 
eenturies,  we  find  in  ^ese  lands  a  mixed  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  is  greatly  limited 
by  the  privileges  of  the  States,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  nobility, 
the  der^,  and  the  municipalities.  These,  under  the  name 
of  States,  assembled  as  often  as  the  wants  of  the  province  re- 
quired it.  Without  their  consent,  no  new  laws  were  valid,  no 
war  could  foe  carried  on,  and  no  taxes  levied,  no  change  made 
in  the  coinage,  and  no  foreigner  admitted  to  any  office  of  ^' 
vemment  All  the  provinees  enjoyed  these  privileges*  in 
common ;  others  were  peculiar  to  tiie  various  districts.  The 
SDpreme  govemm^it  was  hereditary,  hut  the  son  did  not  enteir 
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on  the  rights  of  his  father,  before  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
maintain  the  existing  constitation. 

Necessity  is  the  first  lawgiver :  all  the  wants  which  had 
to  be  met  by  this  constitation,  were  originally  of  a  com- 
mercial nature.  Thus  the  whole  constitution  was  founded 
on  commerce,  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  were  adapted  to 
their  pursuits.  The  last  clause,  which  excluded  foreign- 
ers from  all  offices  of  trust,  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  preceding  articles.  So  complicated  and  artificial  a  re- 
lation between  the  sovereign  and  his  people,  which  in  many 
provinces  was  further  modified,  according  to  the  peculiar 
wants  of  each,  and  frequently  of  son}«  single  city,  required 
for  its  maintenance  the  liveliest  zeal  for  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  combined  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them.  From  a  foreigner,  neither  could  well  be  expected. 
This  law  besides,  was  enforced  reciprocally  in  each  particular 
province  ;  so  that  in  Brabant  no  Fleming,  in  Zealand  no  Hol- 
lander, could  hold  office  ;  and  it  continued  in  force,  even  after 
dXl  these  provinces  were  united  under  one  government. 

Above  all  others,  Brabant  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of 
freedom.  Its  privileges  were  esteemed  so  valuable,  that 
many  mothers  m)m  the  a^acent  provinces  removed  thither 
about  the  time  of  their  accouchement,  in  order  to  entitle  their 
children  to  participate,  by  birth,  in  all  the  immunities  of  that 
fiivoured  country ;  just  as,  says  Strada,  one  improves  the  plants 
of  a  rude  climate  by  removing  them  to  the  soil  of  a  milder. 

After  the  House  of  Burgundy  had  united  several  provinces 
imder  its  dominion,  the  separate  provincial  assemblies  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  independent  tribunals,  were  made 
subject  to  a  supremie  court  at  Malines,  which  incorporated 
the  various  judicatures  into  one  body,  and  decided  in  the  last 
resort  all  civil  and  criminal  appeals.  The  separate  inde- 
pendence of  the  provinces  was  thus  abolished,  and  the  su- 
preme power  vested  in  the  senate  at  Malines. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  states  did  not 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  embarassment  6f  their 
Duchess,  who,  threatened  by  France,  was  consequently 
in  their  power.  Holland  and  Zealand  compelled  her 
to  sign  a  great  charter,  which  secured  to  them  the  most 
important  sovereign  rights.      The   people    of   Ghent  car 
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ried  theit  insolence  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  arbitrarily 
dragged  the  favourites  of  Maria,  'who  had  the  misfortune 
to  displease  them,  before  their  o\m  tribunals,  and  be- 
headed them  before  the  eyes  of  that  princess.  During  the 
short  government  of  the  Duchess  Maria,  from  her  father's 
death  to  her  marriage,  the  commons  obtained  powers  which 
few  free  states  enjoyed.  After  her  death,  her  husband* 
Maximilian,  illegally  assumed  the  government  as  guardian 
of  his  son.  Offended  by  this  invasion  of  their  rights,  the 
states  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  could  only 
be  brought  to  receive  him  as  viceroy  for  a  stated  period, 
and  under  conditions  ratified  by  oath. 

Maximilian,  after  he  became  Eoman  Emperor,  fancied  that 
he  might  safely  venture  to  violate  the  constitution.  He  im- 
posed extraordinary  taxes  on  the  provinces,  gave  official 
appointments  to  Burgundians  and  Germans,  and  introduced 
foreign  troops  into  the  provinces.  But  the  jealousy  of  these 
republicans  kept  pace  with  the  power  of  their  regent.  As 
he  entered  Bruges  with  a  large  retinue  of  foreigners,  the 
people  flew  to  arms,  made  themselves  masters  of  his  per- 
son, and  placed  him  in  confinement  in  the  castle.  In  spite 
of  the  intercession  of  the  Imperial  and  Eoman  courts,  he 
did  not  again  obtain  his  freedom,  until  security  had  been 
given  to  the  people  on  all  the  disputed  points. 

The  security  of  life  and  property,  arising  from  mild  laws, 
and  an  equal  administration  of  justice,  had  encouraged  ac- 
tivity and  industry.  In  continual  contest  with  the  ocean 
and  rapid  rivers,  which  poured  their  violence  on  the  neigh- 
bouring lowlands,  and  whose  force  it  was  requisite  to  break 
by  embankments  and  canals,  this  people  had  early  learnt 
to  observe  the  natural  objects  around  them;  by  indus- 
try and  perseverance  to  defy  an  element  of  superior  power ; 
and  like  the  Egyptian,  instructed  by  his  Nile,  to  exercise 
their  inventive  genius  and  acuteness  in  self-defence.  The 
natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  which  favoured  agriculture  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  tended  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  population.     Their  happy  position  on  the  sea  and  the 

great  navigable  rivers  of  Germany  aud  France,  many  of  which 
ebouched  on  their  coasts ;  the  numerous  artificial  canals 
which  intersected  the  land  in  all  directions,  imparted  life  to 
navigation ;  and  the  &cility  of  interior  communication  between 
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the  provioceo,  toon  created,  and  foslefed,  a  ooBEuaexGuil  spixit 
among  these  people. 

The  neifi^boinixig  coasts^  Denmark  and  Britaki,  nere  the 
first  Tiaitea  by  their  ^raseb.     The  English  wool  which  thej 
lyrougbt  haek,  employed  tbooaands  of  indufitrious  hands  in 
Bruges,  Ghent,  aad  Antwerp ;  and  a»  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  eenlaiy,  dotha  of  Fktndfflra  were  extensiyely 
worn  in  France  and  Gezmany.     In  the  elerenth  centoiy 
we  find  ships  of  Friesland  in  the  Belt»  and  even  in  the 
Lerant.      Tbia   enterpriaiag    peopike    ya^tured,  without    a 
compass,  to  steer  tmder  the  North  Pole,  round  to  the  most 
norUierly  point  of  Bussia.     From  the  Wendish  towns^  the 
Netherlands  received  a  share  in  the  LeTant  trade,  which,  at 
tiiat  time,  still  passed  from  the  Black  Sea,  throogh   the 
Jiiissian  ternteriea  to  the  Baltic.    When,  in  the  thirteenth 
oentmy,  this  trade  hegan  to  deeline^  the  Crusades  having 
dpened  a  new  road  through  the  Mediterranean  for  Indian 
merchandize,  and  after  the  Italian  towns  had  usurped  thia 
hMrative  bcandi  of  commerce,  and  the  great  Hanseatic  league 
had  been  formed  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands  became  the 
moat  important  emporiam  between  the  ncvth  and  soutii.    As 
yet,  the  use  of  the  compass  was  not  graeral,  and  the  mer- 
chantmen sailed  slowly  and  laboriously  along   the  coasts. 
The  ports  on  the  Baltic  were,  dming  the  winter  months,  for 
the   most  part  firoaen  and  iaaocessible.     Ship,  therefore, 
which  could  not  well  accomplish  within  the  year  the  looog 
▼oyage  from  the  Meditenanean  to  the  Belt,  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  harbours  which  lay  half  way  between  the  two. 
With  an  immense  continent  behmd  them,  with  which  naviga- 
ble streams  kept  up  their  communication,  and  towards  the 
west  and  north  open  to  the  ocean  by  commodious  harbours, 
this  country  appeared  to  be  expressly  formed  for  a  j^ace  of 
resort  lor  different  nations,  and  fo  a  centre  of  commerce. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands  were  established 
marts.     Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians.   French,  Britons, 
Germans,  Banes,  and  Swedes,  thronged  to  them  with  the 
produce  of  every  country  in  the  world..     Competition  ensured 
cheapness ;   industry  was    stimulated,  as  it  found  a  ready 
market  for  its  productions.     With  the  necessary  exchange  oi 
money,  arose  the  commerce  in  biUs,  which  opened  a  new  and 
fruitful  source  of  wealth.    The  princes  of  the  country,  ac- 
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qtudnted  at  last  with  tiieir  tme  interest,  encotutiged  tlie  meiv 
chant  by  important  immunities,  and  neglected  not  to  protect 
iheir  commerce  by  adrontageous  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
When,  in  the  fifteenth  eentoiy,  several  provinces  were  united 
under  one  rule,  they  discontinued  their  private  wars,  which 
had  proved  so  injurious,  and  their  separate  interests  wero 
now  more  intimately  reconciled  by  a  common  government. 
Their  commerce  and  affluence  prospered  in  the  lap  of  a  long 
peace,  which  the  formidable  power  of  their  princes  extorted 
rrom  the  neighbouring  monarchs.  The  Burgundian  flag  was 
feared  in  every  sea,  me  dignity  of  their  soverwgn  gave  sup- 
port to  their  undertakings,  and  the  enterprise  of  a  private 
individual  became  the  af&ir  of  a  powerful  state.  Sudi 
vigorous  protection  soon  placed  them  in  a  position  even  to 
renounce  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  to  pursue  this  daring 
€nemy  through  every  sea.  The  Hanseatic  merchants,  against 
whom  the  coasts  of  Spain  were  closed,  were  compelled  at 
last,  however  reluctantly,  to  visit  the  Flemish  fairs,  and 
purchase  their  Spanish  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  Nether 
lands. 

Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  central  point  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
Europe,  and  the  great  market  of  all  nations.  In  the  year 
1468,  a  hundred  and  fifty  merchant  vessels  were  counted 
entering  the  harbour  of  Sluys  at  one  time.  Besides  the  rich 
fsu^ories  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  there  were  here  fifteen 
trading  companies,  with  their  counting  houses,  and  many  fac- 
tories and  merchants*  families  from  every  European  country. 
Here  was  established  the  market  of  all  northern  products  for 
the  south,  and  of  all  southern  and  Levantme  products  for  the 
Borth.  These  passed  through  the  Sound,  and  up  the  Ehine, 
in  Hanseatic  vessels  to  Uppto  Germany,  or  were  transported 
by  land  carriage  to  Brunswick  and  Limeburg. 

As  in  the  common  course  of  human  afiairs,  so  here  also,  a 
licentious  luxury  followed  prosperity.  The  seductive  example 
of  Philip  the  Good,  could  not  but  accelerate  its  approach. 
The  court  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  was  the  most  voluptuous 
and  magnificent  in  Europe,  Italy  itself  not  excepted.  The 
oostly  dress  of  the  higher  classes,  which  afterwarck  served  as 
pattern?  to  the  Spamards,  and  eventually,  with  the  Bur- 
gundian customs,  passed  over  to  the  coiort  of  Austria,  soon 
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descended  to  the  lower  orders,  and  the  meanest  citizen  nursed 
his  person  in  velvet  and  silk  *. 

Gomines,  an  author  who  travelled  through  the  Netherlands* 
ahout  the  middle  of  the  Mteenth  century,  tells  us  that  pride 
had  already  attended  their  prosperity.  The  pomp  and  vanity 
of  dress  was  carried  by  both  sexes  to  extravagance.  The 
luxury  of  the  table  had  never  reached  so  great  a  height  among 
any  other  people.  The  immoral  assemblage  of  both  sexes  at 
bathing  places,  and  such  other  places  of  reunion  for  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  had  banished  all  shame— and  we  are  not  here 
speaking  of  the  usual  luxuriousness  of  the  higher  ranks ;  the 
females  of  the  common  class  abandoned  themselves  to  such 
extravagances  without  limit  or  measure. 

But  how  much  more  cheering  to  the  philanthropist  is  this 
extravagance,  than  the  miserable  frugality  of  want,  and  tlie 
barbarous  virtues  of  ignorance,  which  at  that  time  oppressed 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe!  The  Burgundian  era  shines 
pleasingly  forth  from  those  dark  ages,  like  a  lovely  spring 
day  amid  the  showers  of  February.  But  this  flourishing 
condition,  tempted  the  Flemish  towns  at  last  to  their  ruin ; 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  giddy  with  liberty  and  success,  declared 
war  against  Philip  the  Good,  the  ruler  of  eleven  provinces, 
which  ended  as  unfortunately  as  it  was  presumptuously  com- 
menced. Ghent  alone  lost  many  thousand  men  in  an  engage- 
ment near  Havre,  and  was  compelled  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  victor  by  a  contribution  of  400,000  gold  florins.  All 
the  municipal  functionaries,  and  two  thousand  of  the  principal 


*  Philip  the  Good  was  too  profuse  a  prince  to  amass  treasures ;  never* 
theless,  Charles  the  Bold  found  accumulated  among  his  effects,  a  greater 
store  of  table  services,  jewels,  carpets,  and  linen  than  three  rich  princedoms 
of  that  time  together  possessed,  and  over  and  above  all,  a  treasure  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ready  money.  The  riches  of  this  prince,  and  of 
the  Burgundian  people,  lay  exposed  on  the  battle  fields  of  Grauson,  Murten^ 
and  Nancy.  Here,  a  Swiss  soldier  drew  from  the  finger  of  Charles  the 
Bold  that  celebrated  diamond,  which  was  long  esteemed  the  largest  in 
Europe,  which,  even  now,  sparkles  in  the  crown  of  France  as  the  second 
in  size,  but  which  the  unwitting  finder  sold  for  a  florin.  The  Swiss  ex-^ 
changed  the  silver  they  found  for  tin,  and  the  gold  for  copper,  and  tore  into 
pieces  the  costly  tents  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  value  of  the  spoil  of  Bilver, 
gold,  and  jewels  which  was  taken,  has  been  estimated  at  three  millions. 
Charles  and  his  army  had  advanced  to  the  combat^  not  like  foes  who  pnrpoM 
battle,  bat  like  conquerors  who  adorn  themselves  after  victory. 
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citizens,  went,  stript  to  their  shirts,  hare-footed,  and  with 
heads  uncovered,  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the  duke, 
and  on  their  knees  supplicated  for  pardon.  On  this  occasion, 
they  were  deprived  of  several  valuable  privileges,  an  irrepar- 
able loss  for  their  future  commerce.  In  the  year  1482,  they 
engaged  in  a  war,  with  no  better  success,  against  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  the  guardianship 
of  his  son,  which,  in  contravention  of  his  charter,  he  had 
unjustly  assumed.  In  1487,  the  town  of  Bruges  placed  the 
Archduke  himself  in  confinement,  and  put  some  of  his  most 
eminent  ministers  to  death.  To  avenge  his  son,  the  Emperor 
Freddirick  III.  entered  their  territory  with  an  army,  and 
blockading  for  ten  years  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  put  a  stop  to 
their  entire  trade.  On  this  occasion,  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp, 
whose  jealousy  had  long  been  roused  by  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  Flemish  towns,  lent  him  the  most  important 
assistance.  The  Italians  began  to  bring  their  own  silk  stuffs 
to  Antwerp  for  sale,  and  the  Flemish  cloth-workers  likewise, 
who  had  settled  in  England,  sent  their  goods  thither;  and 
thus  the  town  of  Bruges  lost  two  important  branches  of  trade. 
The  Hanse  Union  had  long  been  offended  at  their  over- 
weening pride  ;  and  it  now  left  them,  and  removed  its  factory 
to  Antwerp.  In  the  year  1516,  all  the  foreign  merchants  left 
the  town,  except  only  a  few  Spaniards;  but  its  prosperity 
faded  as  slowly  as  it  had  bloomed. 

Antwerp  received,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  trade  which 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  Flemish  towns  had  banished ;  and 
under  the  government  of  Charles  V.,  Antwerp  was  the  most 
stirring  and  splendid  city  in  the  Christian  world.  A  stream 
like  the  Scheldt,  whose  broad  mouth,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
shared  with  the  North  Sea  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and 
could  carry  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  under  the  walls 
of  Antwerp,  made  it  the  natural  resort  for  all  vessels  which 
visited  that  coast.  Its  free  fairs  attracted  men  of  business 
from  all  countries  *.  The  industry  of  the  nation  had,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  reached  its  greatest  height  The 
culture  of  grain,  flax,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  chase,  and 
fisheries,  enriched  the  peasant ;  arts,  manufactures,  and  trade, 

*  Two  such  £Bun  lasted  forty  days,  and  all  the  goods  sold  there  wen 
duty  free. 
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brought  wealth  to  burghers.  Flemish  and  Brabantine  manu- 
fjEbctures  were  long  to  be  seen  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India. 
Their  ships  covered  the  ocean,  and,  in  the  Black  Sea,  con- 
tended with  the  Genoese  for  supremacy.  It  was  the  distinc- 
tive  characteristic  of  the  seaman  of  the  Netherlands,  that  he 
made  sail  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  never  laid  up  for  the 
winter. 

When  the  new  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  East  India  trade  of  Portugal  undermined 
that  of  the  Levant,  the  Netherlands  did  not  feel  the  blow 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  Italian  republics.  The  Portuguese 
established  their  mart  in  Brabant,  and  the  spices  of  Calicut 
were  displayed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Antwerp.  Hither 
poured  the  West  Indian  merchandize,  with  which  the  indolent 
piide  of  Spain  repaid  the  industry  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
£ast  Indian  market  attracted  the  most  celebrated  commercial 
bouses  from  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Genoa;  and  the  Fuggers 
and  Welsers  from  Augsburg.  Here  the  Hanse  towns  brought 
the  wares  of  the  nordi,  and  here  the  English  company  had  a 
factory.  Here  art  and  nature  seemed  to  expose  to  view  all 
their  riches ;  it  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator  and  of  the  creature. 

Their  renown  soon  diffused  itself  through  the  world.  Even 
a  company  of  Turkish  merchants,  towards  the  end  of  this 
century,  solicited  permission  to  settle  here,  and  to  supply  the 
products  of  the  East  by  way  of  Greece.  With  the  trade  in 
goods,  they  held  also  the  exchange  of  money.  Their  bills 
passed  current  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  globe.  Antwerp, 
it  is  asserted,  then  transacted  more  extensive  and  more  im- 
portant business  in  a  single  month,  than  Venice,  at  its  most 
flounsbing  period,  in  two  whole  years. 

In  the  year  1491,  the  Haneeatic  League  held  its  solemn 
meetings  in  this  town,  which  had  formerly  assembled  in 
Lubeck  alone.  In  1531,  tbe  exchange  was  erected,  at  that 
time  the  most  splendid  in  all  Europe,  and  which  fulfilled  its 
proud  inscription.  The  town  now  reckoned  100,000  in- 
habitants. The  tide  of  human  beings,  which  incessantly 
poured  into  it,  exceeds  all  belief.  Between  200  and  250 
ships  were  often  seen  loading  at  one  time  in  its  harbour ;  no 
day  passed,  ou  which  the  boats  entering  inwards  and  outwards 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  500;  on  market  days,  the  nomber 
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amounted  to  800  or  900.  Daily,  more  than  twc  hundred 
eaniageB  drove  througii  its  gates ;  above  two  thousand  loaded 
wn^ons  arrived  every  week  from  Germany,  France,  and 
Lonaine,  without  reckoning  the  farmers*  carts  and  oom-vans, 
which  were  seldom  less  than  10,000  in  number.  Thirty 
thonsaiid  hands  were  employed  by  the  English  company 
alone.  The  market  dnes*  tolls,  and  excise,  brought  millions 
to  the  government  annually.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  from  the  £a,ct,  that  the  extraordinary 
taxes  which  ihaj  were  obliged  to  pay  to  Charles  V.,  towards 
his  numerous  wars,  were  computed  at  forty  millions  of  gold 
ducats. 

For  this  affluence,  the  Nellierlands  were  as  much  indebted 
to  their  liberty,  as  to  the  natural  advantages  of  their  country. 
Uncertain  laws,  and  the  despotic  sway  of  a  rapacious  prince, 
would  quickly  have  blighted  all  the  blessings,  which  propitious 
nature  had  so  abundantly  lavished  on  them.  The  inviolable 
sanctity  of  the  laws,  can  alone  secure  to  the  citizen  the  fruits 
of  his  industry,  and  inspire  him  with  that  happy  confidence 
which  is  the  soul  of  all  activity. 

The  genius  of  this  people,  developed  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce, and  by  the  intercourse  with  so  many  nations,  shone  m 
useful  inventions ;  in  the  lap  of  abundance  and  liberty,  all  the 
noble  arts  were  carefhlly  cultivated,  and  carried  to  perfection. 
From  Italy,  to  which  Cosmo  de  Medici  had  lately  restored  its 
golden  age,  painting,  architecture,  and  the  arts  of  carving  and 
o£  engraving  on  copper,  were  transplanted  into  the  Nether- 
lands, where,  in  a  new  soil,  they  flourished  with  fresh  vigour 
The  Flemish  school,  a  daughter  of  the  Italian,  soon  vied  with 
its  mother  for  the  prize ;  and,  in  eonunon  with  it,  gave  laws 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  fine  arts.  The  manufsustures 
and  arts,  on  which  the  Netherianders  principally  founded 
their  prosperity,  and  still  partly  base  it,  require  no  particular 
enumeration.  The  weaving  of  tapestry,  oil  painting,  the  art 
of  painting  on  glaas,  even  pocket-watches  ana  sun-duds,  wave, 
as  Guiceiardini  asserts,  originally  invented  in  the  Nether 
lands.  To  them,  we  are  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
compass,  the  points  of  which  are  still  known  by  Flemish 
names.  About  the  year  1430,  the  invention  of  typography  is 
iiflcrihed  to  Laurence  Koster,  of  Haariem;  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  entitled  to  tliis  honourable  distinction,  certain  it  is 
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that  the  Dutch  were  among  the  first  to  engraft  this  useful 
art  among  them ;  and  fiEite  ordained  that  a  century  later  it 
should  reward  its  country  with  liberty.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands  united,  with  the  most  fertile  genius  for  in- 
ventions, a  happy  talent  for  improYing  the  discoveries  of 
others ;  there  are  probably  few  mechanical  arts  and  manu&c- 
tures  which  they  did  not  either  produce,  or  at  least  carry  to 
a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  UNDER  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

Up  to  this  time,  these  provinces  had  formed  the  most  envi* 
able  state  in  Europe.  Not  one  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  had 
ventured  to  indulge  a  thought  of  overturning  the  constitu- 
tion; it  had  remained  sacred,  even  to  the  daring  spirit  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  while  he  was  preparing  fetters  for 
foreign  liberty.  All  these  princes  grew  up  with  no  higher 
hope  than  to  be  the  heads  of  a  republic,  and  none  of  their 
territories  afforded  them  experience  of  a  higher  authority. 
Besides,  these  princes  possessed  nothing  but  what  the  Nether- 
lands gave  them ;  no  armies  but  those  which  the  nation  sent 
into  the  field ;  no  riches  but  what  the  states  granted  to  them. 
Now  all  was  changed.  The  Netherlands  had  fallen  to  a 
master,  who  had  at  his  command  other  instruments  and  other 
resources,  who  could  arm  against  them  a  foreign  power  *. 

*  The  Tuinatuial  union  of  two  such  different  nations  as  the  Belgians  and 
Spaniards,  could  not  possibly  be  prosperous.  I  cannot  here  refrain  from 
quoting  the  comparison  which  Grotius,  in  energetic  language,  has  drawn 
between  the  two.  "With  the  neighbouring  nations/'  says  he,  "  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  could  easily  maintain  a  good  understanding,  for  they  were 
of  a  similar  origin  with  themselves,  and  had  grown  up  in  the  same  manner. 
But  the  people  of  Spain  and  of  the  Netherlands,  differed  in  almost  eytarj 
respect  from  one  another,  and  therefore,  when  they  were  brought  together, 
clashed  the  more  violently.  Both  had,  for  many  centuries,  been  dis- 
tinguished in  war,  only  the  latter  had,  in  luxurious  repose,  become  disused 
to  arms,  while  the  former  had  been  inured  to  war  in  the  Italian  and  African 
campaigns;  the  desire  of  gain  made  the  Belgians  more  inclined  to  peace, 
but  not  less  sensitive  of  offence.  No  people  were  more  frree  from  the  lost  of 
conquest,  but  none  defended  its  own  more  sealously.  Hence,  the  numerous 
towns,  closely  pressed  together  in  a  confined  tract  of  country;  densely 
crowded  with  a  foreign  and  native  population ;  fortified  near  the  sea  and  the 
great  rivers.  Hence,  for  eight  centuries  after  the  northern  immigration^ 
foreign  arms  could  not  prevail  against  them.  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  ofltea 
changed  its  masters;  and  when  at  last,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Qotba, 
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Charles  V.  was  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  Spanish  do- 
minions ;  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  no  more  than  the  first 
citizen.  In  the  southern  portion  of  his  empire,  he  might 
have  learned  contempt  for  the  rights  of  individuals ;  here,  he 
was  taught  to  respect  them.  The  more  he  there  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  imlimited  power,  and  the  higher  he  raised  his 
opinion  of  his  own  greatness,  the  more  reluctant  he  must 
have  felt  to  descend  elsewhere  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
humanity,  and  to  tolerate  any  check  upon  his  arbitrary 
authority.  It  requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  degree  of  virtue 
to  abstain  from  warring  against  the  power  which  imposes  a 
curb  on  our  most  cherished  vidshes. 

The  superior  power  of  Charles  awakened,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  Netherlanders,  that  distrust  which  always  accompanies 
inferiority.  Never  were  they  so  alive  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  never  so  jealous  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  more  ob- 
servant in  their  proceedings.  Under  his  reign,  we  see  the 
most  violent  outbreaks  of  republican  spirit,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  people  carried  to  an  excess,  which  nothing 
but  the  increasing  encroachments  of  the  royal  power  could  in 

its  character  and  its  manners  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  each  new  con- 
queror. The  people  thus  formed^  at  last,  out  of  these  seyeral  admiztures,  is 
described  as  patient  in  labour,  imperturbable  in  danger,  equally  eager  for 
riches  and  honour,  proud  of  itself  even  to  contempt  of  others,  devout  and 
grateful  to  strangers  for  any  act  of  kindness,  but  also  revengefiil,  and  of  such 
ungoremable  passions  in  victory,  as  to  regard  neither  conscience  nor  honour  in 
the  case  of  an  enemy.  All  this  is  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Belgian,  who  is 
astute  but  not  insidious,  who,  placed  midway  between  France  and  Germany, 
eombines  in  moderation  the  £a,ults  and  good  qualities  of  both.  He  is  not 
easily  imposed  upon,  nor  is  he  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  In  veneration 
for  the  Deity,  too,  he  does  not  yield  to  the  Spaniard;  the  arms  of  the 
north-men  could  not  make  him  apostatise  from  Christianity,  when  he  had 
once  professed  it.  No  opinion  which  the  church  condemns,  had,  up  to 
this  time,  empoisoned  the  purity  of  his  ^th.  Nay,  his  pious  extravagance 
went  so  far,  that  it  became  requisite  to  curb  by  laws  the  rapacity  of  his 
clergy.  In  both  people,  loyalty  to  their  rulers  is  equally  innate,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Belgian  places  the  law  above  kings.  Of  all  the  Spaniards, 
the  Gastilians  require  to  be  governed  with  the  most  caution ;  but  the  liberties 
which  they  urogate  for  themselves,  they  do  not  willingly  accord  to  others. 
Hence,  the  difficult  task  to  their  common  rulei^  so  to  distribute  his  attention 
and  care  between  the  two  nations,  that  neither  the  preference  shown  to  the 
Gastilian  should  offend  the  Belgian,  nor  the  equal  treatment  of  the  Belgian 
affimnt  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Gastilian."    Qrotii  Annal.  Belg.  L.  1.  4. 
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the  least  justify.  A  sorereign  mil  always  regard  the  freedom 
of  the  citizen  as  an  alienated  fief,  which  he  is  fooond  to  recover. 
To  the  citizen,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  a  torrent, 
which,  by  its  inundation,  threatens  to  sweep  away  his  rights. 
The  Belgians  sought  to  protect  themselTes  against  the  ocean 
by  embankments,  and  against  their  princes  by  oonstitutiooal 
enactments.  The  whole  history  cf  the  worid  is  a  per 
petually  recurring  struggle  between  liberty  and  the  hut 
of  power  and  possession;  as  the  history  of  nature  is 
nothing  but  the  contest  of  tiie  elements  and  organic 
bodies  for  space.  The  Netherlands  soon  foimd  to  then: 
cost,  that  they  had  become  but  a  proTince  of  a  great  mo- 
narchy. So  long  as  their  former  masters  had  no  higher 
aim  than  to  promote  their  prosperity,  their  condition  re- 
sembled the  tranquil  happiness  of  a  secluded  family,  whose 
head  is  its  ruler.  Charles  Y.  introduced  them  upon  the 
arena  of  the  political  world.  They  now  formed  a  member 
of  that  gigantic  body,  which  the  ambition  of  an  individual 
employed  as  his  instrument.  They  ceased  to  have  their  own 
good  for  their  aim ;  the  centre  of  their  existence  was  traas- 
ported  to  the  soul  of  their  ruler.  As  his  whole  government 
was  but  one  tissue  of  plans  and  manoeavres  to  advance  his 
power,  so  it  was,  above  all  things,  necessary  that  he  sbould  be 
completely  master  of  the  various  limbs  of  his  mighty  empire, 
in  order  to  move  them  effectually  and  suddenly.  It  was  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  him  to  embarrass  hiooself  with  the 
tiresome  mechanism  of  their  interior  political  organizatian,  or 
to  extend  to  their  peculiar  privileges  the  conscientious  respect 
which  their  republican  jealousy  demanded.  It  was  expedient 
for  him  to  fEicilitate  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  by  concen- 
tration and  unity.  The  tribunal  at  Malines  had  been,  under 
bis  predecessor,  an  independent  court  of  judicature ;  he  sub- 
jected its  decrees  to  the  revision  of  a  royal  council,  whidh  he 
established  in  Brussels,  and  which  was  ilie  mere  organ  of  Ms 
will.  He  introduced  foreigners  into  the  most  vital  functionis 
of  their  constitution,  and  confided  to  them  the  most  import- 
ant offices.  These  men,  whose  only  support  wee  the  royal 
favour,  would  be  but  bad  guardians  of  privileges  which, 
moreover,  were  little  known  to  them.  The  ever  increasing 
expenses  of  his  vrarlike  government,  compelled  him  as  steadily 
to  augment  his  resources.     In  disregard  of  their  most 
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privileges,  he  imposed  new  and  strange  taxes  on  the  pro- 
vinces. To  preserve  their  olden  consideration,  the  states 
were  forced  to  grant  what  he  had  heen  so  modest  as  not  to 
extort;  the  whole  history  of  the  government  of  this  monarch, 
in  the  Netherlands,  is  almost  one  continned  list  of  imposts 
demanded,  refosed,  and  finally  accorded.  Contrary  to  the 
eonstitution,  he  introduced  foreign  troops  into  their  terri- 
tories, directed  the  recruiting  of  hk  armies  in  the  provinces, 
and  involved  them  in  wars  which  could  not  advance,  even 
if  they  did  not  injure  their  interest,  and  to  which  they  had 
not  given  their  consent  He  punished  the  offences  of  a  free 
state  as  amonarch ;  and  the  terrible  chastisement  of  Ghent, 
announced  to  the  other  provinces,  the  great  change  which 
their  constitution  had  already  undergone. 

The  welfare  of  the  country  was  so  fax  secured,  as  was 
necessary  to  the  political  schemes  of  its  master;  the  intelli- 
gent policy  of  Charles  would  certainly  not  violate  the  salu- 
tary regimen  of  the  body,  whose  energies  he  found  himself 
necessitated  to  exert.  Fortunately,  the  opposite  pursuits  of 
selfish  ambition,  and  of  disinterested  philanthropy,  often  bring 
about  the  same  end ;  and  the  well-being  of  a  state,  which  a 
Marcus  Aurelius  might  propose  to  himself  as  a  rational  object 
of  pursuit,  is  occasionally  promoted  by  an  Augustus  or  a 
lioois. 

Charles  Y.  was  perfectly  aware  that  commerce  was  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  foundation  of  their  com- 
merce was  liberty.  He  spared  its  liberty,  because  he  needed 
its  strength.  Of  greater  political  wisdom,  though  not  more 
jnst  than  his  son,  he  adapted  his  principles  to  the  exigencies 
of  time  and  place,  and  re<»lled  an  ordinance  in  Antwerp  and 
in  Madrid,  which  he  would  under  other  circumstances  have  en- 
Ibiced  with  all  the  terrors  of  his  power.  That  which  makes  the 
reign  of  Charies  Y.  particularly  remarkable,  in  regard  to  the 
^edierlands,  is  the  great  religioiis  revolution  which  occurred 
tinder  it;  and  which,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  subsequent 
rebellion,  demands  a  somewhat  circumstantial  notice.  This  it 
-was,  that  first  broi^^ht  arbitrary  power  into  the  innermost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  constitution;  taught  it  to  give  a  dreadful  specimen 
of  its  might;  and,  in  a  measure,  legalized  it,  while  it  placed 
republican  spirit  on  a  dangerous  eminence.    And  as  the  latter 
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sank  into  anarchj  and  rebellion,  monarchical  power  rose  to 
the  height  of  despotism. 

Nothing  is  more  natural,  than  the  transition  from  ciyil 
liberty  to  religious  freedom.     Individuals,  as  well  as  com- 
munities, who,  favoured  by  a  happy  political  constitution, 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  accus- 
tomed to  examine,  if  not  also  to  create,  the  law  which  is  to 
govern  them;  whose  minds  have   been  enlightened  by  ac- 
tivity, and  feelings  expanded  by  the  enjoyments  of  life; 
whose  natural  courage  has  been  exalted  by  internal  secur- 
ity and  prosperity;  such  men  will  not  easily  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  blind  domination  of  a  dull  arbitrary  creed,  and 
will  be  the  first  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its  yoke. 
Another  circumstance,  however,  must  have  greatly  tended  to 
diffuse  the  new  religion  in  these  countries.    Italy,  it  might  be 
objected,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  intellectual* culture,  formerly 
the  scene  of  the  most  violent  political  factions,  where  a  burn- 
ing climate  kindles  the  blood  with  the  wildest  passions — 
Italy,  among  all  the  European  countries,  remained  the  freest 
from  this  change.     But  to  a  romantic  people,  whom  a  warm 
and  lovely  sky,  a  luxurious,  ever  young  and  ever  smiling 
nature,  and  the  multifeuious  witcheries  of  art,  rendered  keenly 
susceptible  of  sensuous  ei\joyment,  that  form  of  religion  must 
naturally  have  been  better  adapted,  which,  by  its  splendid 
pomp  captivates  the  senses,  by  its  mysterious  enigmas  opens 
an  unbounded  range  to  the  fSancy;  and  which,  through  the 
most  picturesque  forms,  labours  to  insinuate  important  doc- 
trines into  the  soul.      On  the  contrary,  to  a  people  whom 
the  ordinary  employments  of  civil  life  have  drawn  down  to 
an  unpoetical  reality,  who  live  more  in  plain  notions  than  in 
images,  and  who  cultivate  their  common  sense  at  the  expense 
of  their  imagination — to  such  a  people,  that  creed  will  best 
xecommend  itself  which  dreads  not  investigation,  which  lays 
less  stress  on  mysticism  than  on  morals,  and  which  is  rather 
to  be  understood,  than  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  meditation.     In 
few  words :  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  found  more  adapted  to  a  nation  of  artists,  the  Protestant 
more  fitted  to  a  nation  of  merchants. 

On  this  supposition,  the  new  doctrine  which  Luther  dif- 
fused in  Germany,  and  Calvin  in  Switzerland,  must  have 
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finind  a  congenial  soil  in  the  Netherlands.  The  first  seeds 
of  it  were  sown  in  the  Netherlands,  bj  the  Protestant  mer- 
chants, who  assembled  at  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp.  The 
German  and  Swiss  troops,  which  Charles  introduced  into 
these  countries,  and  the* crowd  of  French,  German,  and 
English  fugitives,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  li- 
berties of  Flanders,  sought  to  escape  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution which  threatened  them  at  home,  promoted  their  dif- 
fusion. A  great  portion  of  the  Belgian  nobility  studied  at 
that  time  at  Geneva,  as  the  University  of  Louvain  was  not 
yet  in  repute,  and  that  of  Douai  not  yet  founded.  The 
new  tenets  publicly  taught  there,  were  transplanted  by  the 
students  to  their  various  countries.  In  an  isolated  people, 
these  first  germs  might  easily  have  been  crushed;  but 
in  the  market-towns  of  Holland  and  Brabant,  the  resort  of 
80  many  different  nations,  their  first  growth  would  escape 
the  notice  of  Government,  and  be  accelerated  imder  the 
yeil  of  concealment.  A  difference  in  Opinion  might  easily 
spring  up  and  gain  ground  amongst  those,  who  already 
were  divided  in  national  character,  in  manners,  customs, 
and  laws.  Moreover,  in  a  country  where  industry  was  the 
most  lauded  virtue,  mendicity  the  most  abhorred  vice,  a 
slothful  body  of  men,  like  that  of  the  monks,  must  have  been 
ap  object  of  long  and  deep  aversion.  Hence,  the  new  re- 
ligion, which  opposed  these  orders,  derived  an  immense  ad- 
vantage from  having  the  popular  opinion  on  its  side.  Occa- 
sional pamphlets,  full  of  bitterness  and  satire,  to  which  the 
newly  discovered  art  of  printing  secured  a  rapid  circulation, 
and  several  bands  of  strolling  orators,  called  Kederiker,  who 
at  that  time  made  the  circuit  of  the  provinces,  ridicuUng  in 
theatrical  representations  or  songs  the  abuses  of  their  times, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  diminish  respect  for  the  Eomish 
Church,  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  reception  of  th& 
new  dogmas. 

The  'first  conquests  of  this  doctrine  were  astonishingly 
rapid.  The  number  of  those  who  in  a  short  time  avowed 
themselves  its  adherents,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces, 
was  prodigious ;  but  among  these,  the  foreigners  far  outnum- 
bered the  natives.  Charles  V  ,  who,  in  this  hostile  array  of 
religious  tenets,  had  taken  the  side  which  a  despot  could  not 
fjEol  to  take,  opposed  to  the  increasing  torrent  of  innovation 
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the  mtmi  effdctoal  remediBS.  Unhsppfly,  for  Uie  rehim&i 
religion,  political  justice  was  on  the  aide  of  its  peneeotor. 
The  dam  which,  for  so  manj  oentoiies,  had  repelled 
human  undeiBtanding  from  truth,  was  too  suddenly  torn  awaj, 
for  the  outbreaking  torrent  not  to  oveifilow  its  appointed 
channel.  The  reviving  ^irit  of  Ubertj  and  of  inquiry,  which 
ought  to  have  remained  within  the  limits  ef  religious  ques- 
tions, began  also  to  Qzamine  into  the  rightE^  of  kings.  While, 
in  the  oommencemeDt,  iron  fetten  were  justly  broken  oi^ 
a  desire  was  erentoally  shown  to  rend  asunder  the  most  legi- 
timate and  most  indispensable  of  ties,  Etoh  the  Holy  Scr^ 
tures,  which  were  now  drculated  eyerywhere,  while  they  im- 
parted light  and  nurture  to  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth, 
were  the  oonxee  also  whence  an  eccentric  fiEmaticism  contrired 
to  extort  the  yirulent  poison.  The  good  canse  had  been  com^ 
pelled  to  choose  the  evil  road  of  rebeUkm,  and  the  result  was 
what  in  such  cases  it  ever  will  be,  so  long  as  men  remain  men. 
The  bad  cause,  too»  Vhich  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
good,  but  the  employment  of  illegal  means,  emboldened  by 
this  slight  point  of  connexion,  appeared  in  the  same 
company,  and  was  mistaken  for  it.  Lather  had  written 
against  the  invocation  of  saints ;  every  audacious  varlet  who 
broke  into  the  churehes  and  cloisters,  and  plundered  the  altara, 
called  himself  Lutheran.  Faction,  rapine,  fimatidsm,  Hoen- 
tiousness,  robed  themselves  in  his  colours;  ^e  most  enor- 
mous offenders,  when  brought  before  the  judges,  avowed 
themselyes  his  followers.  ll^e  Eeformation  had  drawn  down 
the  Roman  prelate  to  a  level  with  fiEdlible  humanity ;  an  insane 
band,  stimulated  by  hunger  and  want,  sought  to  annihilate  all 
distinction  of  ranks.  It  was  natural  that  a  doctrine,  which  to 
the  state  showed  itself  only  in  its  most  unfisvourable  aspect^ 
should  not  have  been  able  to  reconcile  a  monarch  who  had 
already  so  many  reasons  to  extirpate  it ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  employed  against  it  the  arms  it  had  itself 
forced  upon  him. 

Charles  must  already  have  looked  upon  himself  as  absolute 
in  the  Netherlands,  since  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
extend  to  these  countries  the  religious  liberty  which  he  had 
accorded  to  Germany.  While  compelled  by  the  effectual  re- 
sistance of  the  German  princes,  he  assured  to  the  former 
oountiy  a  free  exercise  of  the  new  religion,  in  the  latter  he 
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imbliahed  the  most  eroel  edicts  £br  its  repression.  B  j  these,  the 
reftding  of  the  Entngelists  and  Apostles ;  all  open  or  seczet 
BwetingB,  to  niddd  religion  gave  its  name  in  oyer  so  slight  a 
degree ;  all  conversations  on  the  subject  at  home  or  at  Ihe  table ; 
were  forbidden,  under  severe  peiudties.  In  every  province, 
special  courts  of  jadicatoreif  ere  established  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
eeatidn  of  the  edicts.  Whoever  held  these  erroneous  opinions^ 
nas  to  forfeit  his  ofi&oe,  -without  regard  to  his  rank.  Whoever 
should  be  oomicted  of  diffusing  heretical  doctrines,  or  even 
of  simplj  attending  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Beformers, 
was  to  be  cofndemned  to  death,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  executed 
by  the  sword,  if  a  female,  buried  alive.  Backsliding  here- 
tics .were  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Not  even  the  recant- 
ation of  the  offender  could  annul  these  appalling  sentences. 
Whoever  abjured  his  errors,  gained  nothing  by  ms  apostacy, 
bat  at  fiGurthest  a  mildar  kind  of  death. 

The  fle&  of  the  condemned  were  also  confiscated,  contraiy 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nation,  which  permitted  the  heir  to 
redeem  them  &r  a  trifling  fine ;  and  in  defiance  of  an  express 
and  valuable  privilege  of  the  citizens  of  Holland,  by  which  they 
were  not  to  he  tried  out  of  their  province,  culprits  were  con- 
veyed beyond  the  limits  of  the  native  judicature,  and  con 
denmed  by  foreign  tribunals.  Thus  did  religion  guide  the 
hand  of  despotism,  to  attack  with  its  sacred  weapon,  and  with- 
out danger  or  opposition,  the  liberties  which  were  inviolable 
to  the  secular  arm. 

Charles  Y.,  anboldened  by  the  fortunate  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Germany,  thought  that  he  might  now  venture  on 
every  thing,  and  seriously  meditated  the  introduction  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  ^e  Netherlands.  But  the  terror  of 
its  very  name,  alone  reduced  commerce  in  Antwerp  to  a  stand- 
still. The  prindpel  foreign  merchants  prepared  to  quit  the 
eity.  All  buying  and  selling  ceased.  The  value  of  houses 
fell,  the  emplc^rment  of  artisans  stopped.  Money  disappeared 
from  the  hands  of  the  citizen.  The  ruin  of  that  flourishing 
commercial  city  was  inevitable,  had  not  Charles  Y.  listened 
to  the  representations  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  aban- 
doned thu  perilous  resolve.  The  tribunal,  therefore,  was 
ordered  not  to  interfere  with  the  foreign  merchants,  and  the 
title  of  Inquisitor  was  changed  unto  the  milder  appellation  of 
Spiritual  Judge.    But  in  3ie  other  provinces,  that  tribunal 
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proceeded  to  rage  with  the  inhuman  despotism  which  has 
ever  been  peculiar 'to  it.  It  has  been  computed  that  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  50,000  persons  perished  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  for  religion  alone. 

When  we  glance  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  this  monarch, 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  kept 
the  rebellion  within  bounds  during  his  reign,  which  broke  out 
with  so  much  violence  under  his  successor.  A  closer  investi- 
gation will  clear  up  this  seeming  anomaly.  Charleses  dreaded 
supremacy  in  Europe,  had  raised  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  a  height  which  it  had  never  before  attained.  The 
majesty  of  his  name  opened  all  harbours,  cleared  all  seas 
for  their  vessels,  and  obtained  for  them  the  most  favourable 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Through  him,  in 
particular,  they  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Hanse  towns 
in  the  Baltic.  Through  him,  also,  the  New  World,  Spaui, 
Italy,  Germany,  which  now  shared  with  them  a  common 
ruler,  were,  in  a  measure,  to  be  considered  as  provinces  of 
their  own  country,  and  opened  new  channels  for  their  com- 
merce. He  had,  moreover,  united  the  remaining  six  pro- 
vinces with  the  hereditary  states  of  Burgundy,  and  thus  given 
to  them  an  extent  and  political  importance,  which  placed  them 
by  the  side  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  Europe  *. 

By  all  this,  he  flattered  the  national  pride  of  this  people 
Moreover,  by  the  incorporation  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht,  Fries- 
land,  and  Groningen  wifli  these  provinces,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  private  wars  which  had  so  long  disturbed  their  commerce; 
an  unbroken  internal  peace  now  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruits  of  their  industry.     Charles  was  therefore  a  bene- 

*  He  liad,  too,  at  one  time  the  intention  of  raising  it  to  a  kingdom;  but  the 
Essential  points  of  difference  between  the  provinces,  which  extended  from  con- 
stitution and  manners  to  measures  and  weights,  soon  made  him  abandon  this 
design.  More  important  was  the  service  which  he  designed  them  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  treaty,  which  settled  its  relation  to  the  German  empire.  According 
to  this  treaty,  the  seventeen  provinces  were  to  contribute  to  the  common  wants 
of  the  German  empire  twice  as  much  as  an  electoral  prince ;  in  case  of  a 
Turkish  war  three  times  as  much ;  in  return  for  which,  however,  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  powerful  protection  of  this  empire,  and  not  to  be  injured  in  any 
of  their  various  privileges.  The  revolution  which  under  Charles's  son  altered 
the  political  constitution  of  the  provinces,  again  annulled  this  compact,  whidij 
on  account  of  the  trifling  advantage  that  it  conferred,  deserves  no  fortfiv 
notice. 
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factor  of  this  people.    At  the  same  time,  the  splendour  of  his 
victories  dazzled  their  eyes;  the  glory  of  their  sovereign, 
which  was  reflected  upon  them  also,  had  bribed  their  repub- 
lican vigilance ;  while  the  awe-inspiring  halo  of  invincibility, 
which  encircled  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  terrified-  the  factious.     And  then,  who  knows  not  on 
how  much  may  venture  the  man,  be  he  a  private  individual 
or  a  prince,  who  has  succeeded  in  enchaining  the  admiration 
of  his  fellow  creatures.     His  repeated  personal  visits  to  these 
lands,  which  he,  according  to  his  own  confession,  visited  as 
often  as  ten  different  times,  kept  the    disaffected  within 
bounds ;  the  constant  exercise  of  severe  and  prompt  justice 
maintained  the  awe  of  the  royal  power.    Finally,  Charles  was 
bom  in  the  Netherlands,  and  loved  the  nation  in  whose  lap 
he  had  grown  up.    Their  manners  pleased  him,  the  simplicity 
of  their  character  and  social  intercourse  formed  for  him  a 
pleasing  recreation  from  the  severe  Spanish  gravity.     He 
spoke  their  language,  and  followed  their  customs  in  his  private 
life.    The  burdensome  ceremonies,  which  form  the  unnatural 
barriers  between  king  and  people,  were  banished  from  Brus- 
sels.    No  jealous  foreigner  debarred  natives  from  access  to 
their  prince,  their  way  to  him  was  through  their  own  country- 
men, to  whom  he  entrusted  his  person.   He  spoke  much,  and 
courteously  with  them ;  his  deportment  was  engaging,  his  dis- 
course obliging.      These  simple  artifices  won  for  him  their 
love,  and  while  his  armies  trod  down  their  corn-fields,  while 
his  rapacious  imposts  diminished  their  property,  while  his 
governors  oppressed,  his  executioners  slaughtered,  he  secured 
their  hearts  by  a  friendly  demeanour. 

Gladly  would  Charles  have  seen  this  affection  of  the  nation 
for  himself  descend  upon  his  son.  On  this  account,  he  sent 
for  him  in  his  youth  from  Spain,  and  showed  him  in  Brussels 
to  his  future  subjects.  On  the  solemn  day  of  his  abdication, 
he  recommended  to  him  these  lands  as  the  richest  jewel  in 
his  crown,  and  earnestly  exhortod  him  to  respect  their  laws 
and  privileges 

Philip  II.  was  in  all  the  direct  opposite  of  his  father.  As 
ambitious  as  Charles,  but  with  less  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
the  rights  of  man,  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  notion  of  royal 
authority,  whict  regarded  men  as  simply  the  servile  instru- 
ments of  despotic  will,  and  was  outraged  by  every  symptom  of 

c  0 
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Kb^ly.  Bom  in  Spam,  a»A  educated  imder  ih&  in»n 
(Spline  of  the  monks,  he  demazided  vi  otbers  4^  isame  f^oamj 
fomudity  imd  reserve  as  nariEed  his  •mm.  ciuvacter.  Hbt 
clieerfal  memment  of  his  Meffilsh  salgecte  was  as  tmoon* 
genial  to  his  disposition  and  temper,  as  their  piivile^s  imn 
offfensiYe  to  his  ixnperioiiB  wfll.  fie  spoke  no  other  lasngsa^ 
hat  tlie  SpfUBx^h,  endcrred  none  but  Spandflrds  alwut  his  pw- 
son,  and  obstinotelj  adhered  to  all  meir  «astoms.  In  Tskt 
did  the  loyai  ingenuity  of  tiie  Flemish  towns  throng^  nkidh 
he  passed,  vie  "with  eac&  other  in  soieaemizing  his  arrival  widi 
eosftj  festivities  *,  PMlip's  eye  remained  dark ;  all  the  pf^- 
losion  of  ■magnificence,  all  the  load  and  hearty  effusions  of  tfie 
stncerest  joy,  conM  not  iHn  from  him  one  approving  smole. 

Ohsries  entirely  imssed  his  aim  hy  presenting  his  son  tso 
&e  Flemings.  They  might,  evestaally,  ha^e  <mdiEred  his 
yoke  with  less  impatBeace  tf  he  had  nev^  set  his  foot  in  <beir 
land.  Btrt  his  look  forewarned  them  what  they  had  to  «s. 
pect ;  his  entiy  into  Brossels  lost  him  all  hearts.  Hie  Bm 
peror%  gracious  affidriHly  with  his  people,  oaoiy  sensed  to 
Iftirow  a  darker  shade  on  tibe  hau^^ty  gravity  of  his  sea. 
Th^  read  in  Ms  comtenanoe  the  destmctiye  pmpose  agaisat 
their  liherties,  whidi,  even  then,  he  already  revd'wd  in  his 
breast  Forewarned  to  find  in  him  a  tynmt,  they  were  &m 
armed  to  resist  him. 

llie  throne  of  the  Netirarlands  was  Hie  first  which  GhaxleB 
y.  abdicated.  Before  a  solemn  ocmventicm  in  Brossels,  he  alb- 
solved  the  States-GenerBl  of  their  oath,  imd  transferred  ^^heir 
allegiance  to  King  Philfp,  his  son.  ''  If  my  death,*'  adiicaB- 
ing  the  latter  as  he  concluded,  ^had  placed  you  in  possessHa 
of  these  coimtries,  even  in  that  case,  so  -valuable  a  befsest 
would  have  given  me  great  clainus  on  your  giutitude.  Bat 
now  that  of  my  free  will  I  traaiBfer  them  to  you,  now  ^nit  I 
die  in  order  to  hasten  your  enjoyment  of  them,  I  only  refaire 
of  you  to  pay  to  the  people  the  increased  cbHigalaon  ^v^idi 
t^e  voluntaiy  surrender  of  my  dignity  lays  -upon  you.   Ocdier 

Srinces  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  to  bequeath  to  their  chil- 
ren  the  crown  which  death  is  already  ravislmig  from  ihmn. 
This  happiness  I  am  anxious  to  enjoy  during  my.li£e,  I  wii^ 

*  The  town  of  Antweijs  alone,  expended  on  an  occasion  of  HtdM  kind 
SOO^OOO  gold  floruiB. 
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te  lie  a  spectator  of  your  reign.  Few  mil  follow  my  example^ 
as  few  have  preceded  me  in  it.  But  this  my  deed  wzU  be 
praised,  if  your  future  life  should  justify  my  expectations,  if 
you  continue  to  be  guided  by  that  wisdom  which  you  have- 
hitherto  evinced,  if  you  remain  inviolably  aUaehed  to  the  pure 
£edth  which  is  the  main  pillar  of  your  throne.  One  thing 
more  I  have  to  add : — ^may  HeaTen  grant  you  also  a  son,  to 
whom  yon  may  transmit  your  power,  by  choice,  and  not  by 
necessity." 

Afber  ihe  Emperor  bad  concluded  his  address,  Philip 
kneeled  down  before  him,  kiesed  his  hand,  and  received  his 
paternal  blessing.  His  eyes,  for  tlie  last  time,  were  moifrbeiied 
with  a  tear.  All  present  wept.  It  was  an  hour  never  to  be 
jEbrgotten. 

This  afiPectifiig  farce  was  soon  followed  by  another.  Ph^p 
received  the  homage  of  the  assembled  states.  He  took  the  ettth 
administered  in  the  following  words  :  **  I,  Philip,  by  the  gnu» 
oi  God«  Prince  of  Spain,  of  tke  two  Sicilies,  Ac.,  do  vow  and 
swear  tiiat  I  will  be  a  good  and  just  lord  in  these  countries^ 
ooontieB,  and  duchies,  £3. ;  tiiat  I  will  well  and  truly  hold,  and 
oaose  to  be  held,  the  piivileges  and  liberties  of  all  the  nobleB, 
towns,  commons,  and  subjects  which  have  been  oonfeiTed  mmi 
them  bymy  predecessors,  and  also  the  customs,  usages,  and  r^ts 
which  ^ey  now  have  and  enjoy,  jointly  and severafiy,  and  aofore- 
oveor,  that  I  will  do  all  that  by  law  and  right  pertains  to  a  good 
and  just  prince  and  lord,  so  help  me  Grod  and  sM.  His  Sainte.** 

11m  alarm  which  tihe  a.rbitrary  gov^nment  d  the  Emperor 
had  inspired,  and  tiie  distrust  of  his  son,  are  already  visible 
in  the  formula  of  this  oath,  which  was  drawn  up  in  Sir  more 
g»anled  and  explicit  terms  than  that  which  had  been  adnnins- 
tered  to  Chaiies  Y^  himself^  and  all  the  Dukes  of  Burgimdy. 
Philipt,  lor  instance,  was  compelled  to  swear  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  thdir  customs  and  usages,  what  before  his  time  had 
never  been  required.  In  the  oath  wl»eh  the  states  took  t» 
him,  no  other  obedi^oice  was  promised,  than  such  as  shouM  be 
consistent  with  the  privileges  of  the  country.  His  of&cers 
were  ihea  wslj  to  reckon  on  submission  and  sopport,  so  loag 
M  they  legally  disdharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them*  Lastly,. 
in  this  oath  of  allegiance,  Philip  is  simply  styled  only  the* 
natoral,  the  hereditary  pxincO)  and  not,  as  tiie  Emperor  had 
desired,  sovereign  or  lord ;  proof  enough,  how  little  cen^ 

0  0  ^ 
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dence  was  placed  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  new 
Sovereign. 
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Philip  II.  received  the  lordship  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
brightest  period  of  their  prosperity.  He  was  the  first  of 
their  princes  who  united  them  all  under  his  authority. 
They  now  consisted  of  seventeen  provinces ;  the  duchies  of 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxembourg  and  Gueldres,  the  seven 
counties  of  Artois,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Namur,  Ziitphen, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  the  margravate  of  Antwerp,  and  the  five 
lordships  of  Friesland,  Mechlin  (Malines),  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 
and  Groningen,  which,  collectively,  formed  a  great  and  pow- 
erful state  able  to  contend  with  monarchies.  Higher  than 
it  then  stood,  their  commerce  could  not  rise.  The  sources  of 
their  wealth  were  above  the  earth's  surface,  but  they  were 
more  valuable  and  inexhaustible,  and  richer  than  all  the  mines 
in  America.  These  seventeen  provinces,  which,  taken  to- 
gether, scarcely  comprised  the  fifth  part  of  Italy,  and  do  not 
extend  beyond  three  hundred  Flemish  miles,  yielded  an  an- 
nual revenue  to  their  lord,  not  much  inferior  to  that  which 
Britain  formerly  paid  to  its  kings,  before  the  latter  had  an- 
nexed so  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  to  their  crown. 
Three  hundred,  and  fifty  cities,  alive  with  industry  and  plea- 
sure, many  of  them  fortified  by  their  natural  position,  and  se- 
cure without  bulwarks  or  walls ;  6,300  market  towns  of  a 
larger  size ;  smaller  villages,  farms,  and  castles  innumerable, 
imparted  to  this  territory  the  aspect  of  one  unbroken  flourish- 
ing landscape.  The  nation  had  now  reached  the  meridian  of 
its  splendour ;  industry  and  abundance  had  exalted  the  genius 
of  the  citizen,  enlightened  his  idesis,  ennobled  his  affections ; 
every  flower  of  the  intellect  had  opened  with  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  country.  A  happy  temperament  under  a  se- 
vere climate  cooled  the  ardour  of  their  blood,  and  modulated  the 
rage  of  their  passions ;  equanimity,  moderation,  and  enduring 
patience,  the  gifts  of  a  northern  clime ;  integrity,  justice,  and 
faith,  the  necessary  virtues  of  their  profession ;  and  the  de- 
lightful fruits  of  Uberty,  truth,  benevolence,  and  a  patriotic 
pride  were  blended  in  their*  character,  with  a  slight  admixture 
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of  human  frailties  iu  soft  union  with  the  vices  of  humanity. 
No  people  on  earth  was  more  easily  governed  hj  a  prudent 
prince,  and  none  mth  more  diffictdty  by  a  charlatan  or  a 
tyrant.  Nowhere,  was  the  popular  voice  so  infallihle  a  test  of 
good  government,  as  here.  True  statesmanship  could  he 
tried  in  no  nohler  school>  and  a  sickly  artificial  policy  had 
fione  worse  to  fear. 

A  state  constituted  like  this,  could  act  and  endure  with 
gigantic  energy,  whenever  pressing  emergencies  called  forth  its 
powers,  and  a  skilful  and  provident  administration  elicited 
its  resources.  Charles  V.  bequeathed  to  his  successor  an 
authority  in  these  provinces,  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown  had  gained  a 
visible  ascendancy  over  the  republican  spirit,  and  that  com- 
plicated machine  could  now  be  set  in  motion,  almost  as  cer- 
tainly and  rapidly  as  the  most  absolutely  governed  nation. 
The  numerous  nobility,  formerly  so  powerful,  cheerfully  ac- 
companied their  sovereign  in  his  wars,  or  on  the  civil  changes 
of  the  state  courted  the  approving  smile  of  royalty.  The 
crafty  policy  of  the  crown  had  created  a  new  and  imaginary 
good,  of  which  it  was  the  exclusive  dispenser.  New  passions 
and  new  ideas  of  happiness  supplanted,  at  last,  the  rude 
simplicity  of  republican  virtue.  Pride  gave  place  to  vanity, 
tnie  liberty  to  titles  of  honour,  a  needy  independence  to  a 
luxurious  servitude.  To  oppress  or  to  plunder  their  native 
land,  as  the  absolute  satraps  of  an  absolute  lord,  was  a  more 
powerful  allurement  for  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  great, 
than  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  to  share  with  the 
monarch  a  himdredth  part  of  the  supreme  power.  A  large 
portion,  moreover,  of  the  nobility,  were  deeply  sunk  in 
poverty  and  debt.  Charles  V.  had  crippled  all  the  most 
dangerous  vassals  of  the  crown,  by  expensive  embassies  to 
foreign  courts,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. Thus,  William  of  Orange  was  despatched  to 
Germany  with  the  Imperial  crown,  aud  Count  Egmont  to 
conclude  the  marriage  contract  between  Philip  and  Queen 
Mary.  Both  also  afterwards  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Alva 
to  France,  to  negociate  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  the  new  alliance  of  their  ■  sovereign  with  Madame  Eliza- 
beth. The  expenses  of  these  journeys  amounted  to  300,000 
floiins,  towards  which  the  king  did  not  contribute  a  single 
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fmmr.  Whoa  the  Priaoe  of  Orange  was  apponted  eanenJ- 
lasifiEio,  is  the  phtte  of  the  Duke  it  Sayc^,  he  was  ohtiged  to 
defray  all  the  necesmj  expenses  o£  his  office.  Wkutm  fiareiga 
amhassadors  or  pnnoes  came  to  Braasela,.!!  was  made  mcunb 
4>ent  on  the  nehfes  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  king,  who 
hisnself  always  dined  abne^  and  never  kept  open  taUe. 
^Spanish  policy  had  doTised  a  still  more  ingenious  contriyance, 
.fpudually  to  inpoierish  liie  richest  funilies  of  the  land. 
Eivwy  yeaff,  one  of  the  CastiHaa  nobles  made  his  appearance 
zn  Brussels,  where  he  di^layed  a  lavish  magnificence.  In 
Bniasels,  it  was  aocoKiated  an  indelible  disgrace  to  be  dis- 
taMed  by  a  stranger  in  such  miinificence.  All  yied  to 
surpass  him,  and  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  this,  costly 
emnlatioB,  while  the  Spaniard  made  a  timely  vetreat  to  his 
nsJtdye  country,  and  by  the  frugality  of  four  years,  repaired 
the  extravagance  of  one  year.  It  was  the  foible  of  the 
Netiherlandish  nobilily  to  contest  with  every  stronger  the 
credit  of  superior  wealth,  and  of  this  weakness  the  govern- 
foont  studiously  availed  itself.  Certainly,  these  arts  did 
not,  in  the  seqnel,  produce  the  exact  remilt  that  had  been 
calculated  on;  for  ^ese  pecuniary  burdens  only  naade  the 
nobility  the  more  di^osed  for  innovation,  since  he  who  has 
lost  all,  can  only  be  a  gaina:  in  the  general  ruin. 

The  Boman  Church  had  ever  been  a  main  support  of  the 
zoyal  power,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Its 
gelden  time  was  the  bondage  of  the  human  intellect,  and  like 
royally,  it  had  gained  by  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  men* 
Civil  oppression  made  religion  more  necessary  and  more 
dear ;  submission  to  tyrannical  power  prepares  the  mind  for  a 
hEiod,  convenient  faith,  and  the  hierarchy  repaid  with  usuzy 
the  services  of  despotism.  In  the  states,  Uie  bishops  and 
prelates  were  zealouft  supporters  of  royalty,  and  ever  ready  to 
sacvifice  the  welfiBLre  of  the  citizen  to  the  temporal  ad- 
vancement of  the  church,  and  the  political  interests  of  the 
sovereign. 

Numerous  and  brave  garrisons  also  held  the  cities  in  awe, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  divided  by  religioua  squabbles 
and  fEu^tions,  and  consequently  deprived  of  their  steongest 
8u^>ort — ^union  among  themselves.  How  little,  therefose, 
did  it  require  to  ensure  tiiis  preponderance  of  Phiiip*s  powar, 
aad  how  fatal  must  have  been  the  foUy  by  w^iflhitwas  hmL 
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Ba£  Philip's  auiibQarfly  iik  these  looTioees,  Itowe^er  great, 
cBdDot  surpass  tia»  inflneiijoe  i^iich  the  Spanish  xnaaaidxy 
aft  diat  time  enjoyed  throo^oat  Europe.  No  state  Ten*, 
tered  to  enter  the  affena  of  eontest  ^th  it.  France^  its  muA 
dbmgerous  neighhour,  weakened  hj  a  destnictiye  war,  and 
stiU  more  hj  internal  fiietions,  which  boldLj  raised  their  heads 
dnrmg  the  feeble  go^remment  of  a  ehild,  was  advancing  ra- 
paifiy  to  that  imhappj  eondition,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  een^ 
tiscy,  made  it  a  theatre  ^  the  most  enormous  caimes  and  the 
most  fearful  ealaanities.  In  England,  Elizabeth  could  mth 
difficulty  protect  her  still  tottering  throne  against  the  furious 
storms  of  faction,  and  her  new  <£uich  establishment  against 
the  intfibdious  arts  of  the  Bomanists.  That  country,  still  awaited 
her  mighty  call, before  it  could  emerge  from  a. humble  obseudr- 
ity,  and  had  not  yet  been  awakened,  by  the  &ulty  poliey  of  her 
rival,  to  that  vigour  and  energy,  with  which  it  finally  overthrew 
him.  The  Imperial  &mily  of  Germany  was  uniteid  with  that 
of  Spain,  by  the  double  ties  of  blood  aud  political  interest; 
and  the  victorious  progress  of  Soliman,  drew  its  attention 
more  to  the  east  than  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Gratitude 
dnd  leer  secured  to  Philip  the  Italian  princes,  and  his  crea- 
tures ruled  the  Conclave.  The  monarchies  of  the  North  still 
lay  in  barbarous  darkness  and  obscurity,  or  only  just  began  to 
acquire  form  and  strength,  and  were  as  yet  unrecognised  m 
the  poliitical.  system  of  Europe..  The  most  skilful  generals, 
numerous  armies  accustomed  to  victory,  a  formidable  marine, 
and  the  golden  tribute  from  the  West  Indies,  which  now  first 
began  to  come  in  regularly  and  certainly — what  terrible  in- 
struments were  these,  in  the  firm  and  steady  hand  of  a  talented 
prince !  Und^  such  auspicious  stars  did  King  Philip  com< 
mence  his  reign. 

Before  we  see  him  act,  we  must  first  look  hastily  into  the 
deep  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  we  shall  there  find  a  key  to  his. 
political  life.  Joy  and  benevolence  were  wholly  wanting  in 
the  composition  of  his  character.  His  temperament,  and  the 
dbomy  years  of  his  early  childhood,  denied  him  the  former; 
me  latter  could  not  be  imparted  to  him  by  men,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  of  the  social  ties. 
Two  ideas,  his  own  self,  and  what  was  above  that  self,,  en- 
grossed his  narrow  and  contracted  mind.  Egotism  and  rell- 
ffon  were  the  contents  and  the  titlepage  of  the  history  of 
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vrhole  life.  He  ivas  a  lung  and  a  Christian,  and  was  bad  in 
botli  charactera ;  he  never  was  a  man  among  men,  because 
he  never  condescended,  but  only  ascended.  His  belief  was 
dark  and  cruel ;  for  his  divinity  was  a  Being  of  terror,  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  hope  but  everything  to  fear.  To 
the  ordinary  man,  the  divinity  appears  as  a  comforter,  as  a 
saviour;  before  his  mind  it  was  set  up  as  an  image  of  fear,  a 
painful,  humiliating  check  to  his  human  omnipotence.  His 
veneration  for  this  Being  was  so  much  the  more  profound 
and  deeply  rooted,  the  less  it  extended  to  other  objects. 
He  trembled  servilely  before  God,  because  God  was  the 
only  being  before  whom  he  had  to  tremble.  Charles  V. 
was  zealous,  for  religion,  because  religion  promoted'  his 
objects.  Philip  was  so  because  he  had  real  fedth  in  it.  Tho 
former  let  loose  the  fire  and  the  sword  upon  thousands  for 
the  sake  of  a  dogma,  while  he  himself,  in  the  person  of  the 
Pope,  his  captive,  derided  the  very  doctrine  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  so  much  human  blood.  It  was  only  with  repug- 
nance and  scruples  of  conscience  that  Philip  resolved  on 
the  most  just  war  against  the  Pope;  and  resigned  all  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  as  a  penitent  malefactor  surrenders 
his  booty.  The  Emperor  was  cruel  from  calculation,  his 
son  from  impulse.  The  first  possessed  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened spirit,  and  was  therefore,  perhaps,  flie  worse 
man;  the  second,  was  narrow-minded  and  weak,  but  the 
most  upright. 

Both,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  might  have  been  better 
men  than  they  actually  were,  and  still,  on  the  whole,  have 
acted  on  the  very  same  principles.  What  we  lay  to  the 
charge  of  personal  character  of  an  individual,  is  very  often 
the  infirmity,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  universal  human 
nature.  A  monarchy  so  great  and  so  powerful,  was  too 
great  a  trial  for  human  pride,  and  too  mighty  a  charge  for 
human  power.  To  combine  universal  happiness  with  the 
highest  liberty  of  the  individual,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  in- 
finite intelligence,  which  dififuses  itself  omnipresently  over  all. 
But  what  resource  has  man,  when  placed  in  the  position  of 
omnipotence?  Man  can  only  aid  his  circumscribed  powers  by 
classification ;  like  the  naturalist,  he  establishes  certain  marks 
and  rules,  by  which  to  facilitate  his  own  feeble  survey  of  the 
whole,  to  which  all  individualities  must  conform.     All  tliis 
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is  ax^complished  for  him  by  religion.  She  finds  hope  and 
fear  planted  in  every  human  breast;  by  maldng  herself 
mistress  of  these  emotions,  and  directing  their  affections 
to  a  single  object,  she  yirtuaJly  transforms  millions  of 
independent  beings  into  one  uniform  abstract.  The  end- 
less diversity  of  the  human  will,  no  longer  embarrasses 
its  ruler — ^now  there  exists  one  universal  good,  one  uni- 
versal evil,  which  he  can  bring  forward  or  withdraw  at 
pleasure,  and  which  works  in  unison  with  himself  even  when 
absent.  Now  a  boundary  is  established,  before  which  liberty 
must  halt ;  a  venerable,  hallowed  line,  towards  which  all  the 
various  conflicting  inclinations  of  the  will  must  finally  con- 
verge. The  common  aim  of  despotism  and  of  priestcraft  is 
imiformity,  and  uniformity  is  a  necessary  expedient  of  human 
poverty  and  imperfection.  Philip  became  a  greater  despot 
than  his  father,  because  his  mind  was  more  contracted,  or, 
in  other  words,  he  was  forced  to  adhere  the  more  scrupu- 
lously to  general  rules,  the  less  capable  he  was  of  descend- 
ing to  special  and  individual  exceptions.  What  conclusion 
could  we  draw  from  these  principles,  but  that  Philip  II. 
could  not  possibly  have  any  higher  object  of  his  solicitude, 
than  uniformity  both  in  religion  and  in  laws,  because  without 
these  he  could  not  reign  ? 

And,  yet,  he  would  have  sho^vn  more  mildness  and  for- 
bearance in  his  government,  if  he  had  entered  upon  it 
earlier.  In  the  judgment  which  is  usually  formed  of  this 
prince,  one  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  history  of  his  mind  and  heart,  which,  how- 
ever, in  all  fairness  ought  to  be  duly  weighed.  Philip  counted 
nearly  thirty  years,  when  he  ascended  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  this  early  maturity  of  his  understanding  had  anticipated 
the  period  of  his  majority.  A  mind  like  his,  conscious  of  its 
powers,  and  only  too  early  acquainted  with  his  liigh  expecta- 
tions, could  not  brook  the  yoke  of  childish  subjection  in  which 
he  stood ;  the  superior  genius  of  the  father,  and  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  autocrat,  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the 
self-satisfied  pride  of  such  a  son.  The  share  which  the  former 
allowed  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  was  just  im- 
portant enough  to  disengage  his  mind  from  petty  passions, 
and  to  confirm  the  austere  gravity  of  his  character ;  but 
also   meagre  enough,  to  kindle  a  fiercer  longing  for  un- 
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luaaited  powec  When  he  aGtaallj  became  pessefised  of  uoh 
controlled  aatfaon^,  it  had  lost  ii»  charm  of  neif«l<y.  ^e 
ttweet  in^oxicatiofk  o£  &  yoong  mflMUch,  in  the  suddiBit  and 
early  possession  of  aupreme*  power;  that  joyous  tomait  of 
emotions,  whieh  opens  the  soal  to  eyaiy  so&er  sentimeiiA,  and 
to  which  humanity  has  owed  so  nmyof  the  most  mludbhi 
and  the  most  prized  ef  its  iuMtitatioBs;  lAnB  pleasxng'  mement 
had  for  him  long  passed  hy»  or  had  never  existed.  His.  dia- 
xacter  was  already  laardened,.  when  fortune  put  him  to  tius 
severe  test»  and  his  settled  principles  withstood  the  eollisioBicf 
occasional  emotion.  He  had  had  time,  during  fifteen  y«aiis»  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  change;  and  instead  of  yovkhfiolky  dal- 
Lyiig  wiih  the  external  symbols  of  fab  new  sttiaB,  or  ofi  to* 
ing  the  momiag  of  his  gov^mnent  in  the  intoxieatian  of  an 
idle  vaoity,  he  remaioed  cmnposed  and  seiioiis  enou^  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  full  possession  of  his  power,  so  as  to  re- 
Yenge  himself  throu^  the  most  extenai/^e  employm^it  of  it, 
hi  its  having  been  so  Long  withheld  from  him. 

HHE  IfBIBTTETMi  OF  TRB  INQUISITION. 

PhQip  II.  no  sooner  saw  himself,  through  the  peace  of 
Ghauteau-Cambray,  in  undistiurbed  enjoyment  of  his  im« 
mense  territory,  than  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  great  work  of  purifying  religion,  and  verified  the  jfears  ot 
his  Netherlandish  subjects.  The  ordinances,  winch  his  fi&ther 
had  caused  to  be  promulgated  against  heretics>  were  renewed 
in  all  their  rigour ;  ,and  terrible  tribunals,  to  whom  nothing  but 
the  name  of  inquisition  was  wanting,  were  appointed  to  watch 
over  their  execution.  But  his  plan  appeared  to  him  scarcely 
more  than  half  fulfilled,  so  long  as  he  could  not  transplanitinto 
these  countries  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  its  perfect  form — a 
design  in  whicli  the  Emperor  had  aJready  SHfltered  ahipT^nreck. 

This  Spanish  Inquisition  is  an  institution  of  anew  and  pecu- 
liar kind,  which  fi[iids  no  prototype  in  the  whole  course  of 
time,  and  admits  of  comparison  widi  no  ecclesiastical  noxcitil 
tribunal.  Inquisition  has  existed  from  the  time  when  reason 
meddled  with  what  is  holy,  and  from  the  very  commencement 
of  scepticism  and  innovation ;  but  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  after  some  examples  of  apostacy  had  alarmed 
the  hierarchy,  that  Innocent  III.  ^t  erected  for  it  a  pecuBar 
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trikuiftlv  and  sepanted,  in  aa  mmatoial  maiuifex, 
aapenntendenee  and  instraction  from  its  judicial  and  pri- 
mitlye  office.  In  order  to  be  the  mose  sore  that  no  hiunan 
8ettsilailities»  or  natimd  tenderness,  e^nld  thwart  the  stem 
severity  of  its  stfttiites,  he  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bishaps  and  seeular  dergy,  who,  by  the  ties  ef  civil  life,  wove  still 
too  mudi  attached  to  hmiaaiity  for  his  purpose,  and  consigned 
it  to  those  of  the  monks,  a  luilf-denatuxaJazed.  race  of  beings, 
who  had  abjured  the  sacred  foelings  of  natoxe,.  and  were  tikie 
servile  tools  of  the  Roman  See.  The  Inquisition  was  received 
in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France ;  a  Francis 
can  monk  sat  as  judge  in  the  terrible  court,  which  passed 
sentence  on  the  Templars.  A  few  states  succeeded  either 
in  totally  excluding,  or  else  in  subjecting  it  to  civil  aor 
thority.  The  Netherlands  had.  remained  firee  from  it,  until 
the  government  of  Charles  Y. ;  their  bishops  exercised  the 
spiritual  censonships  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  refereiwe 
was  made  to  loreign  courts  of  inquisition;  by  the  French 
provinces  to  that  of  Paris,  by  the  German  to  that  of  Cobgne. 
But  the  Inquisition  which  we  are  here  speaking  of,  came 
from  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was  of  a  different  origin  and 
form.  The  last  Moorish  throne  in  Granada  had  fallen  in.  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  false  faith  of  the  Saracen  had  fi- 
nally succumbed  before  the  fortunes  of  Christianity.  But  the 
gospel  was  still  new,  and  but  imperfectly  established  in  this 
youngest  of  Christiaoi  kingdoms,  and  in  the  confused  mixture 
of  heterogeneous  laws  and  maimers,  the  religions  had  beetmie 
mixed.  It  is  true,  the  swoid  of  persecution  had  driven  mmj 
thousand  families  to  Africa,  but  a  fax  larger  portion,  detained 
by  the  love  of  climate  and  home,  purchased  remission  from 
this  dreadfiil  necessity  by  a  show  of  conversion,  and  contiiiued 
at  Christian  altars  to  serve  Muhammed  and  Moses.  So  long 
as  prayers  were  offered  towards  Mecca,  Granada  was  not  sub* 
dmed ;  so  long  as  the  new  Christian,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
house,  became  again  a  Jew  at  a  Moslem,  he  was  as  little  secured 
to  the  throne  as  to  the  Eomish  See.  It  was  no  longer  deemed 
snffici^it  to  compel  a  perverse  peoplo  to  adopt  the  exterior 
fimns  of  a  new  faith,  or  to  wed  it  to  the  victorious  church  by 
the  weak  bands  of  ceremcmials ;  the  object  now  was  to  extir- 
fttte  the  roots  of  an  old  religion,  and  to  subdue  an  obstinato 
bias,  which,  by  the  slow  opecatioa  of  centuries,  had  heea  mr 
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planted  in  their  manners,  their  language,  and  their  laws,  and 
by  the  enduring  influence  of  a  paternal  soil  and  sky  was  stiU 
maintained  in  its  full  extent  and  Tigour. 

If  the  church  wished  to  triumph  completely  over  the  op- 
posing worship,  and  to  secure  her  new  conquest  beyond  dl 
chance  of  relapse,  it  was  indispensable  that  she  should  under- 
mine  the  foundation  itself  on  which  the  old  religion  was  built. 
It  was  necessary  to  break  to  pieces  the  entire  iorm  of  moral 
character,  to  which  it  was  so  closely  and  intimately  attached. 
It  was  requisite  to  loosen  its  secret  roots  from  the  hold  they 
had  taken  in  the  innermost  depths  of  the  soul ;  to  extinguish 
all  traces  of  it,  both  in  domestic  life,  and  in  the  civil  world ; 
to  cause  all  recollection  of  it  to  perish ;  and  if  possible,  to 
destroy  the  very  susceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Country 
and  family,  conscience  and  honour,  the  sacred  feelings  of  so- 
ciety and  of  nature,  are  ever  the  first  and  immediate  ties  to 
which  religion  attaches  itself,  from  these  it  derives  while  it 
imparts  strength.  This  connexion  was  now  to  be  dissolved, 
the  old  religion  was  violently  to  be  dissevered  from  the 
holy  feelings  of  nature ;  even  at  the  expense  of  the  sanctity 
itself  of  these  emotions.  Thus  arose  that  Inquisition  which, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  humane  tribunals  of  the 
same  name,  we  usually  call  the  Spanish.  Its  founder  was 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  Dominican  monk.  Torquemada  was  the 
first  who  ascended  its  bloody  throne,  who  established  its  sta- 
tutes, and  for  ever  cursed  his  order  mth  this  bequest.  Sworn 
to  the  degradation  of  the  understanding,  and  the  murder  of 
intellect;  the  instruments  it  employed  were  terror  and  infamy. 
Every  evil  passion  was  in  its  pay ;  its  snare  was  set  in  every 
joy  of  life.  Solitude  itself  was  not  safe  from  it ;  the  fear  of 
its  omnipresence  fettered  the  freedom  of  the  soul  in  its  in- 
most and  deepest  recesses.  It  prostrated  all  the  instincts  of 
human  nature  before  it,  yielded  all  the  ties  which  otherwise 
man  held  most  sacred.  A  heretic  forfeited  all  claims  upon 
his  race  ;  the  most  trivial  infidelity  to  his  mother  church  di- 
vested him  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  A  modest  doubt  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  met  with  the  punishment  of  par- 
ricide and  the  infamy  of  sodomy ;  its  sentences  resembled  the 
frightful  corruption  of  the  plague,  which  turns  the  most 
healthy  body  into  rapid  putrefaction.  Even  the  inanimate 
things  belonging  to  a  heretic  were  accursed ;  no  destiny  could 
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snatch  the  victim  of  the  Inquisition  from  its  sentence :  its  de- 
crees were  carried  in  force  on  corpses  and  on  pictures ;  and  the 
grave  itself  was  no  asylum  from  its  tremendous  arm.     The 
presumptuous  arrogance  of  its   decrees,  could  only  be  sur- 
passed   by  the  inhumanity  which    executed    them.       By 
coupling  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible,  and  by  amusing  the 
eye  with  the  strangeness  of  its  processions,  it  weakened  com- 
passion by  the  gratification  of  another  feeling ;   it  drowned 
sympathy  in  derision  and  contempt.     The  delinquent  was 
conducted  with  solemn  pomp  to  the  place  of  execution,  a 
blood-red  flag  was  displayed  before  him,  the  universal  clang 
of  all  the  bells  accompanied  the  procession.     First  came  the 
priests  in  the  robes  of  the  Mass,  and  singing  a  sacred  hymn ; 
next  followed  the  condemned  sinner,  clothed  in  a  yellow  vest, 
covered  with  figures  of  black  devils.     On  his  head,  he  wore 
a  paper  cap  surmounted  by  a  human  figure,  around  which 
played  lambent  flames  of  fire,  and  ghastly  demons  flitted. 
The  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour  was  carried  before,  but 
turned  away  from  the  eternally  condemned  sinner,  for  whom 
salvation  was  no  longer  available.     His  mortal  body  belonged 
to  the  material  fire,  his  immortal  soul  to  the  flames  of  hell. 
A  gag  closed  his  mouth,  and  prevented  him  from  alleviating 
his  pain  by  lamentations,  from  awakening  compassion  by  his 
affecting  tale,  and  from  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  holy  tri- 
bunal.    He  was  followed  by  the  clergy  in  festive  robes,  by 
the  magistrates,  and  the  nobility ;  the  fathers,  who  had  been 
his  judges,  closed  the  awful  procession.     It  seemed  like  a 
solemn  funeral  procession,  but  on  looking  for  the  corpse  on 
its  way  to  the  grave,  behold  it  was  a  living  body,  whose 
groans  are  now  to  afford  such  shuddering  entertainment  to 
flie  people.     The  executions  were  generally  held  on  the  high 
festivals,  for  which  a  number  of  such  unfortunate  sufferers 
were  reserved  in  the  prisons    of  the  holy  house,  in   order 
to  enhance  the  rejoicing  by  the  multitude   of  the  victims; 
and  on  these  occasions,  the  king  himself  was  usually  present. 
He  sat  with  uncovered  head,  on  a  lower  chair  thsm  that  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  to  whom  on  such  occasions  he  yielded  pre- 
cedence :  who,  then,  would  not  tremble  before  a  tribunal,  at 
which  majesty  must  humble  itself  ? 

The  great  revolution  in  the  church  accomplished  by  Luther 
•and  Calvin,  renewed  the  causes  to  which  this  tribunal  owed  its 
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ftst  origizi :  and  tfaat  iriikb,  at  ite  onniiiieaeBment,-  hbs  sir 
Tented  to  clear  tiie  petty  kixigdomof  GnBaia.fiom  ibe  f&M$ 
remnant  of  Saracens  and  Jeym^  wBa  nowxeqiaiiedfor  liie  wixda 
of  Ohristaiden.  All  the  Inquisitions  in  PortogBl,  Itdf, 
Grermany,  and  Fninoe,  adopted  tiie  fonn  of  the  ^anidi ;  it 
followed  Enropeans  to  the  Indies,  and  established  in  Gkm^t 
fearful  tribnnal,  vrhose  inlmsiui  prooeedii^  make  us  dindder 
eren  at  the  bare  ceoitaL  Wherov«r  it  planted  its  £Det,  devas- 
tation followed ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  woiiddid  it  ra^  so  vio- 
lently as  in  Spain.  The  Yictins  are  ficnfotten,  whom  it  im- 
jnolated ;  the  hoiman  zace  venews  itseii^  and  tlie  lands,  teo, 
flourish  again,  which  it  has  devastated  and  depopulated  Irf 
its  fury ;  but  centuries  will  elapse,  before  its  traces  disappear 
from  tiie  Spanish  (^laxacter.  A  generous  and  enlightened 
nation  has  been  etopped  by  it  on  its  road  to  peifeetion ;  it  has 
bamshed  genius  inm.  a  region  where  it  wes  andigenoas,  and 
a  stillness  like  that  winch  hangs  over  tke  gmve,  has  been  hit 
in  lihe  mind  of  a  people  who,  b^nd  most  others  of  our  vodd, 
were  framed  for  happiness  and  enjoyaient. 

The  first  Inquisitor  in  Brabant  was  appointed  by  Charles 
y.  in  the  year  152S.  Some  priests  viere  associated  witk  him 
as  coadjutors ;  but  he  himself  was  a  layaaea.  After  the  ^toath 
of  Adrian  VI.,  his  suooessor,  Glemeiri;  ¥Ii.,  appointed  duee 
Inquisitors  for  all  the  Netherlands ;  and  Paul  IIL  again  le- 
duoed  them  to  two,  whii^  number  continued  mitil  l£e  oom- 
mencement  of  the  troubles.  In  the  year  1530,  wxdi  the  aid 
and  approbation  of  the  states,  the  edkts  a.gainst  lieretics  were 
promulgated,  which  formed  t^e  foundation  of  all  that  followed, 
and  in  which,  also,  express  mention  is  made  of  the  Inquisitian. 
In  the  year  1650,  in  oomsequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
sects,  Charles  V.  was  under  ihe  neoessity  of  reviving  and 
enforcio^  these  edicts,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  tltsU;  die 
town  of  Antwerp  opposed  the  estaUisfament  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  obtained  an  exemption  from  its  jurisdiGtion.  But 
liie  spirit  of  the  Inqtdsition  m  the  Netherlirnds,  in  acoondaaoe 
with  the  genius  of  the  country,  was  more  humane  than  in 
Spain,  and,  as  yet,  had  never  been  admimstered  by  a  fo« 
reigner,  much  less  by  a  Dominican.  The  edicts  which  were 
known  to  every  body,  served  it  «s  the  rule  of  its  decisions. 
On  this  Teiy  account,  it  was  less  obnoxious ;  because,  however 
severe  its  sentence,  it  did  not  appear  a  tool  of  aibitaaiy 
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p^mefT,  smk  it  did  not,  lake  l^e  SpeaaashinqmBitioD^  veal  itadf 
iasecreey 

Philip,  luirwever,  was  desirons  td  iiEtrodncixig  the  laittev 
tribunal  into  tike  NetberkndB,  sinoe  it  Appeared  to  him 
tlie  mstniment  best  adapted  to  destro^f  the  s^^t  of  thn 
people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  despotic  goTemmeiit.  Me 
began,  therefore,  %  increasing  the  ngour  of  the  reiligioiis 
oidinaiioes  cf  his  &ther;  by  gradually  extending  the  power 
of  the  in<|iii8itor8 ;  by  maicmg  its  proooecyaigs  more  arhitraay, 
md  more  indepezLdemt  of  the  >eivil  Jmisdicftian.  The  tnbiuial 
8wm  -wanted  little  more  than  the  name,  and  the  DoiEmiicans, 
to  resemble,  in  every  poimt,  the  Spamsh  Lafuisitkm.  Bare 
suspicion  was  enough  to  snatch  a  citizen  fiom  the  bosoBi 
of  public  tranquillity,  and  from  his  domestic  circle ;  and  the 
weediest  evidence  was  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  use  of 
the  ntcfk.  Whoever  fell  into  its  abyss,  notomed  no  more  to 
the  world.  All  the  benefits  <3i  the  laws  ceased  for  him ;  the 
maternal  care  of  justice  no  longer  noticed  him ;  beyond  the 
pde  of  his  former  woiid,  malice  aiEbd  stupidity  judged  him 
aocsanAk^  to  laws  i^iidi  were  never  intenoed  fexr  man.  The 
deHnqueBt  nevwr  \ssxevr  his  accuser,  and  very  seldom  his 
crooe,  a  flagatioas,  devili&Ai  arti&oe,  inihiEiL  ooastcained  tile 
imhappy  victim  to  guess  at  his  error,  md  in  the  delirium 
of  the  raok,  or  in  the  weariness  of  a  long  laving  interment, 
to  admowtledge  transgvesaians  which,  perhi^  had  never  been 
oommiitted,  «r,  at  least,  had  ne^^  eeme  tcr  the  knowledge  e£ 
his  judges.  31»  goods  of  ike  eondemned  were  confiscated,, 
and  ihe  informer  enoooraged  by  liters  of  gXBoe  and  Mwaids. 
No  privQege,  no  civil  jurisdiotlim,  was  valid  against  the  holy 
power;  the  seoular  arm  lost  lor  ever  all  whom  that  power 
had  onee  touched.  Its  only  share  in  t^e  judicial  duties  of  the 
ktter,  was  to  execute  its  sentences,  with  humble  submissive- 
Bess.  The  conseqnimces  of  sndh  an  institadon  were,  of  ne- 
cessity, mmatural  and  horrible;  the  whole  temporal  hap- 
piness, dfte  life  itself,  of  an  innocent  man,  was  at  the  man^ 
of  any  woithless  Mlow.  Every  secret  <enenr^,  every  envioos 
person,  had  now  the  periioos  temptation  of  an  unseen  and 
nafailing  revenge.  The  secaxity  of  property,  the  sinoeiity 
of  intercourse,  were  gone ;  all  the  ties  of  interest  were  dish- 
solved ;  all  of  blood  and  of  affection  were  irreparably  broken. 
Aaa  infeotioiis  distrust  envenomed  social  fife;  the  dreaded 
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presence  of  a  spy  terrified  the  eye  from  seeing,  and  choked 
the  voice  in  the  midst  of  utterance.  No  one  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  honest  man,  or  passed  for  one  himself.  Good 
name,  the  ties  of  comitry,  brotherhood,  even  oaths,  and  all  that 
man  holds  sacred,  were  fallen  in  estimation.  Such  was  the 
destiny  to  which  a  great  and  flourishing  commercial  town  was 
subjected,  where  100,000  industrious  men  had  been  brought 
together  by  the  single  tie  of  mutual  confidence ;  every  one 
indispensable  to  his  neighbour,  and  yet  every  one  was  now 
distrusted  and  distrustful.  All  attracted  by  the  desire  of 
gain,  and  repelled  from  each  other  by  fear.  All  the  props 
of  society  torn  away,  where  social  union  was  the  basis  of  life 
and  existence. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

No  wonder  if  so  unnatural  a  tribunal,  which  had  proved  in- 
tolerable, even  to  the  more  submissive  spirit  of  the  Spaniard^ 
drove  a  free  state  to  rebellion.  But  the  terror  which  it  in- 
spired was  increased  by  the  Spanish  troops,  which,  even  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  were  kept  in  flie  country,  and,  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  garrisoned  border  towns. 
Charles  V.  had  been  forgiven  for  this  introduction  of  foreign 
armies,  so  long  as  the  necessity  of  it  was  evident,  and  his 
good  intentions  were  less  distrusted.  But  now  men  saw  in 
tiiese  troops  only  the  alarming  preparations  of  oppression, 
and  the  instruments  of  a  detested  hierarchy.  Moreover,  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  composed  of  natives,  and  fully 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  made  these  fo- 
reigners superfluous.  The  licentiousness  and  rapacity,  too,  of 
the  Spaniards,  whose  pay  was  long  in  arrear,  and  who  indemni- 
fied themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  completed  the 
exasperation  of  the  people,  and  drove  the  lower  orders  to 
despair.  Subsequendy,  when  the  general  murmur  induced 
the  government  to  move  them  from  the  frontiers,  and  trans- 
port them  into  the  islands  of  Zealand,  where  ships  were  pre- 
pared for  their  deportation,  their  excesses  were  carried  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  the  inhabitants  left  off  working  at  the 
embankments,  and  preferred  to  abandon  their  native  country 
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to  the  fury  of  the  sea,  rather  than  to  submit  any  longer  to  the 
■wanton  brutality  of  these  lawless  bands. 

Philip,  indeed,  would  have  wished  to  retain  these  Spaniards 
in  the  country,  in  order,  by  their  presence,  to  give  weight  to 
Ms  edicts,  and  to  support  tho  innovations  which  he  had 
resolved  to  make  in  the  constitution  orthe  Netherlands.  He 
regarded  them  as  a  guarantee  for  the  submission  of  the 
nation,  and  as  a  chain  by  which  he  held  it  captive.  Accord- 
ingly, he  left  no  expedient  untried,  to  evade  the  persevering 
importunity  of  the  states,  who  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
these  troops ;  and  for  this  end,  he  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  chicanery  and  persuasion.  At  one  time,  he  pretended  to 
dread  a  sudden  invasion  by  France,  although,  torn  by  furious 
factions,  that  country  could  scarce  support  itself  against  a 
domestic  enemy;  at  another  time  they  were,  he  said,  to 
receive  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  on  the  frontiers ;  whom,  however, 
he  never  intended  should  leave  Castile.  Their  maintenance 
should  not  be  a  burden  to  the  nation ;  he  himself  would  dis- 
burse all  their  expenses  from  his  private  purse.  In  order  to 
detain  them  with  the  more  appearance  of  reason,  he  pur- 
posely kept  back  from  them  their  arrears  of  pay;  for  other- 
wise, he  would  assuredly  have  preferred  them  to  the  troops 
of  the  country,  whose  demands  he  fully  satisfied.  To  lull  the 
fears  of  the  nation,  and  to  appease  the  general  discontent,  he 
offered  the  chief  command  of  these  troops  to  the  two  favourites 
of  the  people,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont. 
Both,  however,  declined  his  offer,  with  the  noble-minded 
declaration,  that  they  could  never  make  up  their  minds  to 
serve  contrtiry  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  more  desire 
the  king  -showed  to  have  his  Spaniards  in  the  country,  the 
more  obstinately  the  states  insisted  on  their  removal.  In  the 
following  Diet  at  Ghent,  he  was  compelled,  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  courtiers,  to  listen  to  republican  truth.  "Why  are 
foreign  hands  needed  for  our  defence?"  demanded  the  Syndic 
of  Ghent.  "Is  it  that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  con- 
sider us  too  stupid,  or  too  cowardly,  to  protect  ourselves? 
Why  have  we  made  peace,  if  the  burdens  of  war  are  still 
to  oppress  us?  In  war,  necessity  enforced  endurance;  in 
peace,  our  patience  is  exhausted  by  its  burdens.  Or  shall 
-we  be  able  to  keep  in  order  these  licentious  bands,  which 
thine  own  presence  could  not  restrain?    Here,  Cambray  and 
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AiEtwerp  cry  for  redvess ;  there,  ThioimUe  and  Maaieid>iirg  lie 
'waste ;  and,  sorely,  tbou  hast  not  bestowed  npoa  us  peaee,  that 
our  dties  shcmld  beeeme  desetts^  as  they  neeessarily  mast  if 
thoiii  freest  them  not  from  these  destroyers?  Perhaps  thou 
•lart  anxious,  to  guard  against  surprise  from  oar  ne%hbours  ? 
This  preeautioii  is  fnai;  bat  the  report  of  their  pveparations 
vOl  long  oatnm  their  hoatilitifis.  Wk^  incor  a  heavy  expense 
to*  engage  foareigners,  who  will  not  eare  for  a  coimtry  wluch 
Ihey  must  leave  ta-moiBow?  Hast  thou  not  still  at  thy  mm- 
inai^i  the  same  brave  Neiherlaxidezsy  to-  v^ami  thy  £Ei;tb^  en- 
trusted the  repuhlde  in  fair  more  troubled  times  ?  Why 
shooldest  thoa  now  doubt  their  loyalty,  ^diieh,  to  thy  on- 
caaCors,  they  have  preserved  for  se  many  eenturies  mviolate? 
Will  net  they  be  soffieient  tawatain  the  war  lon^  enou^,  to 
igjve  time  to  thy  eonlederatos  to  join  their  baflutezs,  or  to  thy- 
seif  to  send  suoeeor  from  the  neighfaoiuring  countiy  ?"*  ThL 
langjuage  was  too  new  to  the  kiiig,  and  its  tnsdi  too  ob^oua, 
&r  him  to  be  able  at  once  to  reply  to  it.  ^*  I,  also,  am  a  £>- 
mgoer,"  he  a^  length  escclaimed,.  ^'and  they  would  like,  I 
auff>06e,  to  esBpel  me  from  the  eouBtry!"  At  the  same 
time  he  deaoended  from  the  throne,  and  lelt  the  assembly; 
but  the  speaker  was  pardoned,  for  his  bddneas.  Two  days 
^dberwards,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  states,  that  if  he  had 
haen  apprised  earlier  that  these  troops  were  a  burdeai  to 
i^beakr  he  would  havie  immediately  made  pv^paratum  to  re- 
move them,  with  himself,  to  Spain.  Now  it  was  too  late,  lor 
they  would  not  depart  unpaid;  but  ha  pledged  them  his 
moat  saored  promise,  that  dbiey  should  b«^  be  oppressed  widi 
:;thia  burden  nuxre  than  four  months*  Nevertheless,  the  trocfs 
lamasned  in  this  country  eighteen  months  instead  of  four; 
«Bd  would  ne^  perhaps,  even  then  have  kit  it  so  so€m,,if  the 
eadgeneies  of  the  state  had  laot  made  their  presence  indis- 
^pensable  in  an0ther  part  of  the  world. 

The  zUegal  af^intment  of  foreigners  to  the  most  im|iort8Bt 
*effiees  of  iSie  eooatry,  aJbrded  further  oceaskm  of  complaint 
agdost  the  gay«m,:»nt.  Of  »U  ihe  pnTileges  of  thi  pre- 
^vinees,  none  wens  so  obnoxious  to  the  Spaniards  as  that  whidi 
^xdoifed  strangoffs  frcmi  office,  and  none  they  had  so  zealously 
aooght  to  abeog^.  Italy,  the  two  Indies,  and  all  the  pro- 
"vinces  of  this  vast  Empire,  were  indeed  qpai  to  their  rapacity 
«Bd  aml^tkm;  bat  from  tiale  richest  of  them  dU^  an  ki6xo»ble 
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fnndamental  law  excluded  tiiem.  Thej  artfully  persuaded 
tlieir  soTereign,  tihat  his  power  in  these  cotmtries  would  nerer 
be  fiimty  established,  so  long^as  he  could  not  employ  foreigners 
«s  bss  instrument  The  Bishop  of  Arras,  a  Burgundian  by 
birth,  had  already  been  illegaLLy  forced  upon  the  Flemings ; 
wbA  now  the  Count  of  Feria,  a  Oastilian,  was  to  receire  a  seat 
and  Toice  in  the  council  of  state.  But  this  attempt  met  with 
ft  balder  resistance  than  l^e  ling*s  flatterers  had  led  him  to 
expect,  and  his  despotic  omnipotence  was  tibis  time  wrecked 
bythe  politic  measures  of  Wilham  of  Orange,  and  the  &m 
ness  of  the  states. 


WIZXXAir  OF  OBANOE  AND  COUNT  EGMONT. 

By  such  measures,  did  PhiKp  usher  in  his  goYemment  of 
the  Neiiierknds,  and  such  were  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
when  he  was  preparing  to  leave  them.  He  had  long  been 
impatient  to  quit  a  countiy  where  he  was  a  stranger,  where 
there  was  so  much  that  opposed  his  secret  wishes,  and  where 
his  despotic  mind  found  such  undaunted  monitors  to  remind 
him  of  the  laws  of  freedom.  The  peace  with  France,  at 
last,  rendered  a  longer  stay  unnecessary;  the  armaments 
of  Soliman  required  his  presence  in  the  south,  and  the 
Spaniards  also  began  to  ikiiss  their  long-absent  king.  The 
dioice  of  a  supreme  Stadtholder  for  the  Netheorlands,  was  the 
principal  matter  which  still  detained  him.  Umanuel  Fhili- 
bert,  I>vke  of  Savoy,  had  filled  this  place  since  the  resignation 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  which,  however,  so  long  as  the 
king  hunself  was  present,  conferred  more  honour  than  real 
influence.  His  absence  would  make  it  the  most  important 
office  in  the  monarchy,  and  the  most  splendid  aim  for  the 
ambition  of  a  subject.  It  had  now  become  vacant  throu^ 
the  departure  of  the  duke,  whom  the  peace  of  Chateau  Gam- 
bresis  had  restored  to  his  dominions.  The  almost  unlimited 
power  with  which  the  supreme  Stadtholder  would  be  entrusted, 
ibB  capacity  and  experience  which  so  extensive  and  delicate 
an  appointment  required,  but,  especially,  the  daring  designs 
which  the  Government  had  in  contemplation  against  the 
freedom  of  the  countiy,  the  execution  of  which  would  devolve 
on  him,  necessarily  embarrassed  the  choice.     The  law,  which 
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excluded  all  foreigners  from  office,  made  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  supreme  Stadtholder.  As  he  could  not  be,  at  the 
same  time,  a  native  of  all  the  provinces,  it  was  allowable  for 
him  not  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them ;  for  tlie  jealousy  of 
the  man  of  Brabant  would  concede  no  greater  right  to  a 
Fleming,  whose  home  was  half  a  mile  from  hLs  frontier,  than 
to  a  Sicilian,  who  lived  in  another  soil  and  imder  a  different 
sky.  But  here  the  interests  of  the  crown  itself  seemed  to 
favour  the  appointment  of  a  native.  A  Brabanter,  for  in- 
stance, who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  countiymen, 
if  he  became  a  traitor,  would  have  half  accomplished  his 
treason,  before  a  foreign  governor  could  overcome  the  mis- 
trust, with  which  his  most  insignificant  measures  would 
be  watched.  If  the  government  should  succeed  in  car- 
rying through  its  designs  in  one  province,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  rest  would  then  be  a  temerity,  which  it 
would  be  justified  in  punishing  in  the  severest  manner. 
In  the  comnxon  whole,  which  the  provinces  now  formed, 
their  individual  constitutions  were,  in  a  measure,  destroyed ; 
the  obedience  of  one  would  be  a  law  for  all,  and  the  pri- 
vilege, which  one  knew  not  how  to  preserve,  was  lost  for 
the  rest. 

Among  the  Flemish  nobles,  who  could  lay  claim  to  the  Chief 
Stadtholdership,  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  nation 
were  divided  between  Count  Egmont  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  were  alike  entitled  to  this  high  dignity — by 
illustrious  birth  and  personal  merits,  and  by  an  equal  share 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Their  high  rank  placed 
them  both  near  to  the  throne,  and  if  the  choice  of  the  mon- 
arch was  to  rest  on  the  worthiest,  it  must  necessarily  fell 
upon  one  of  these  two.  As,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  we 
shall  often  have  occasion  to  mention  both  names,  the 
reader  cannot  be  too  early  made  acquainted  with  their  cha- 
racters. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  descended  from  the 
princely  German  house  of  Nassau,  which  had  already  flou- 
rished eight  centuries,  had  long  disputed  the  pre-eminence 
with  Austria,  and  had  given  one  Emperor  to  Germany.  Be- 
sides several  extensive  domains  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
made  him  a  citizen  of  this  Kepublic,  and  a  vassal  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  he  possessed  also  in  France  fhe  independ* 
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ent  princedom  of  Orange.  William  was  bom  in  the  year 
1533,  at  Dillenburg,  in  the  country  of  Nassau,  of  a  Countess 
Stolberg.  His  father,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  of  the  same 
name,  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  caused  his 
son  also  to  be  educated  in  it ;  but  Charles  V.,  who  early 
formed  an  attachment  for  the  boy,  took  him,  when  quite 
young,  to  his  court,  and  had  him  brought  up  in  the  Homish 
Church.  This  monarch,  who  already  in  the  child  discovered 
the  future  greatness  of  the  man,  kept  him  nine  years  about 
his  person,  thought  him  worthy  of  his  personal  instruction  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  and.  honoured  him  with  a  confi- 
dence beyond  his  years.  He  alone  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  Emperor's  presence,  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors — a  proof  that,  even  as  a  boy,  he  had  already 
begun  to  merit  the  surname  of  the  SUent.  The  Emperor  was 
not  ashamed  even  to  confess  openly,  on  one  occasion,  that 
this  young  man  had  often  made  suggestions  which  would  have 
escaped  his  own  sagacity.  What  expectations  might  not  be 
formed  of  the  intellect  of  a  man  who  was  disciplined  in  such 
a  school ! 

William  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  Charles  abdicated 
the  government,  and  had  already  received  from  the  latter  two 
public  marks  of  the  highest  esteem.  The  Emperor  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  in  preference  to  all  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
the  honourable  ofl&ce  of  conveying  to  his  brother  Ferdinand 
the  Imperial  Crown.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  com- 
manded the  Imperial  army  in  the  Netherlands,  was  called 
away  to  Italy  by  the  exigency  of  his  domestic  affairs,  the  Em- 
peror appointed  him  commander-m-chief,  against  the  united 
representations  of  his  military  council,  who  declared  it  alto- 
gether hazardous  to  oppose  so  young  a  tyro  in  arms  to  the 
experienced  generals  of  France.  Absent,  and  unrecommended 
by  any,  he  was  preferred  by  the  monarch  to  the  laurel-crowned 
band  of  ^his  heroes,  and  the  result  gave  him  no  cause  to  repent 
of  his  choice. 

The  marked  favour  which  the  prince  had  enjoyed  with  the 
father,  was,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  exclusion  from 
the  confidence  of  the  son.  Philip,  it  appears,  had  laid  it  down 
for  himself  as  a  rule,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Spanish 
nobility,  for  the  preference  which  Charles  Y.  had,  on  all 
important  occasions,  shown  to  his  Flemish  nobles.     Still 
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fs^taaoBtf  however,  fmte  tbe  secret  isotiYeB  ^vUcfa  wlHemaM 

lum  nroxft  the  piiaoe.  Willuoa  of  OiHUge  wts  one  of  dtoee 
leu  find  pale  men,  who,  aooariing  tD  Cnur's  words,  ^  sleep 
Bot  $t  aight,  and  think  too  imidi,**  aai  befoie  whom  die  mse^ 
Heaaiess  ^irits  quail.  The  calm  tnuaqiuyity  of  a  never  vaxy- 
ii^  cottatenance,  coiDoealed  a  tes j,  ardent  sonl,  which  wtevet 
n^Sed  even  the  veil  behind  yAnck  it  worked,  and  was  ai^ 
ittftocessiblb  to  artifice  and  to  kr?e ;  a  yersaitiie,  formifbhle, 
indeiatigabk  mind,  soft  and  doctile  eD0B|^  to  be  mstaote,* 
neoosly  moulded  into  all  forms ;  guarded  enough  to  lose  xteelf 
in  none ;  and  strong  enongh  to  endure  ei^eiy  vicissitade  of 
fdrtane.  A  greater  master  in  reading  and  in  winning  men's 
hearts,  never  existed  than  William.  Not  that,  a&er  the 
fashion  of  conits,  his  lips  avowed  a  servility  to  which  his 
pnmd  heart  gave  the  ]!» ;  bmt  becftose  he  was  neither  too 
sparing  nor  too  lavish  of  the  marks  of  his  esteem,  and 
throagb  a  skilful  economy  of  the  fetvoors  whidk  mostly  bhid 
men,  he  increased  his  real  stock  in  th^i.  The  fruits  of 
his  meditation  were  as  perfect  as  Ihej  were  slowly  formed ; 
his  resolves  were  as  steadily  and  indomitably  accom^ished, 
as  they  were  long  in  maturmg.  No  obstacles  could  delsat  the 
plan  which  he  had  once  adopted  as  the  best ;  no  accidents 
mtstrated  it,  for  they  all  had  been  foreseen  before  they  ao- 
taally  occurred.  High  as  his  feelings  were  raised  above  ter- 
ror and  joy,  they  were,  nevertheless,  subject  in  the  same  de- 
gree to  fear ;  but  his  fear  was  earlier  than  the  danger,  and  he 
was  calm  in  tumult,  because  he  had  trembled  in  repose.  W^ 
liam  lavished  his  gold  with  a  profuse  hand,  but  he  was  a  nig- 
gard of  his  moments.  The  hours  of  repast  were  the  sole 
hours  of  relaxation,  but  these  were  exclusively  devoted  to  leas 
heart,  his  family,  and  his  friends ;  this  the  mode^  'deduction 
he  allowed  himself  from  the  cares  of  his  <)D!mtry.  Here  his 
brow  was  cleared  with  wme,  seasoned  by  temperance,  and  a 
cheerful  disposition ;  and  no  fmous  cares  were  penaiitted  to 
enter  this  recess  of  enjoyment.  His  household  was  mag- 
nificent ;  the  splendour  of  a  numerous  retinue,  the  num- 
ber and  respectBJbitity  of  liiose  ytba  surroonded  his  peiwfi, 
mad®  his  habxtodon  resemble  the  court  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
A  somptuous  hospitality,  that  master-spell  of  demagogues, 
wa»  IhiO  goddess  of  his  palace.  Foreign  princes  and  ambaa»- 
saiiors  Immd  here  a  fitting  reception  and  «ntertainnHWfc» 
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yikdck  sorpasi^el  .all  that  liixtiiioas  Belgznm  could  el&ewheze 
offer.  A  humble  suhmi9si¥eness  to  tlte  goyemment,  bought 
oS  the  blaxoe  asnd  suspicion  ivliich  this  muni£cer.oe  might 
have  thrown  on  his  intentions.  But  this  Mberaiiiy  secured 
for  him  the  affections  of  t^e  people,  whom  nothing  gn^fied 
so  much,  as  to  see  the  xiehes  &£  their  oountiy  displayed  before 
admiring  foreigners,  azid  the  high  pinnacle  oif  fortune  on 
^ich  he  stood,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  courtesy  to  which 
he  condescended.  No  one,  probaMy,  was  better  fitted  by- 
nature  for  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy,  than  William  the  Silent.. 
A  comprehensive  and  iaartuitiye  glance  into  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future ;  the  talent  for  improving  every  favourable 
opportunity ;  a  commanding  influence  o^rer  ^e  minds  of  men  ^ 
vast  schemes,  whidi  only  when  viewed  from  a  distance  show 
form  and  syminetiy;  and  bold  caloulationB,  which  were  wound 
up  in  the  long  dbain  of  futurity ;  all  these  faculties  he  pes* 
sessed,  and  kept,  moreover,  under  the  control  of  that  free 
and  enlightened  virtue,  which  moves  with  firm  step,  even  on 
the  veiy  edge  of  the  abyss. 

A  man  like  this  might,  at  other  times,  have  remained  un- 
fathomed  by  his  whole  |*enemtion ;  but  not  so  by  the  dis- 
trustful spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Philip  II.  saw 
quickly  and  deeply  into  a  character,  which,  among  good  ones, 
most  resembled  his  own.  If  he  had  not  seen  through  him 
so  clearly,  his  distrust  of  a  man,  in  whom  were  united  nearly 
all  the  qualities  which  he  prized  hi^est,  and  oould  best 
appreciate,  would  be  quite  inexplicable.  But  William  had! 
another  and  still  more  important  point  of  oontadt  with  Pfnlip' 
II.  He  had  learned  his  policy  from  the  same  master,  and  had 
become,  it  was  to  be  feared,  a  more  apt  scholar.  Not  by  mak*- 
ing  Machiavelli's  ^Prince'  his  study,  but  by  having  enjoyed 
the  living  instruction  of  a  monarch,  who  reduced,  the  book  ta 
practice,  had  he  become  versed  in  the  perilous  arts  by  i^ch 
thrones  rise  and  fall.  In  him,  PhiHp  had  to  deal  with  an 
antagonist,  who  was  armed  against  his  policy,  and  vrho,  in  a 
good  cause,  could  also  command  liie  resources  of  a  bad  one. 
And  it  was  exacdy  this  lai^  circumstance,  whicih  accounts  for 
his  having  hated  this  man  so  implax»bly  above  all  others  of 
his  day,  and  his  having  had  so  supernatural  a  dread  of  him. 

The  suspicion  which  already  attached  to  the  prince,  was 
increased  %  the  doubts  which  were  entertained  of  his 
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ligious  bias.  So  long  as  the  Emperor,  his  benefactor,  lived, 
William  believed  in  the  pope  ;  but  it  was  feared,  with  good 
ground,  that  the  predilection  for  the  reformed  religion,  which 
had  been  imparted  to  his  young  heart,  had  never  entirely  left 
it.  Whatever  church  he  may,  at  certain  periods  of  his  life, 
have  preferred,  each  might  console  itself  with  the  reflection 
that  none  other  possessed  him  more  entirely.  In  later  years, 
he  went  over  to  Calvinism  with  almost  as  little  scruple,  as, 
in  his  early  childhood,  he  deserted  the  Lutheran  profession 
for  the  Eomish.  He  defended  the  rights  of  the  Protestants, 
rather  than  their  opinions,  against  Spanish  oppression ;  not 
their  faith,  but  their  wrongs  had  made  him  their  brother. 

These  general  grounds  for  suspicion,  appeared  to  be  justi- 
fied by  a  discovery  of  his  real  intentions,  which  accident  had 
made.  William  had  remained  in  Erance,  as  hostage  for  the 
peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  in  concluding  which  he  had 
borne  a  part ;  and  here,  through  the  imprudence  of  Henry 
II.,  who  imagined  he  spoke  with  a  confidant  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  secret  plot,  which  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts  had  formed  against  Protestants  of 
both  kingdoms.  The  prince  hastened  to  communicate  this 
important  discovery  to  his  Mends  in  Brussels,  xvhom  it  so 
nearly  concerned,  and  the  letters  which  he  exchanged  on  the 
subject  fell,  unfortunately,  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Philip  was  less  surprised  at  this  decisive  disclosure 
of  William's  sentiments,  than  incensed  at  the  disappointment 
of  his  scheme ;  and  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  had  never  for- 
given the  prince  that  moment,  when  in  the  last  act  of  his 
life  the  greatest  of  Emperors  leaned  upon  his  shoulders,  did 
not  neglect  this  favourable  opportunity  of  finally  ruining, 
in  the  good  opinion  of  their  long,  the  betrayer  of  a  state 
secret 

Of  a  lineage  no  less  noble  than  that  of  William,  was 
Lamoral,  Count  Egmont  and  Prince  of  Gavre,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Dukes  of  Gueldres,  whose  martial  courage  had 
wearied  out  the  arms  of  Austria.  His  family  was  highly 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  country ;  one  of  his  ances- 
tors had,  imder  Maximilian,  already  filled  the  office  of 
Stadtholder  over  Holland.  Egmont's  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  Sabina  of  Bavaria,  reflected  additional  lustre  on  the 
splendour  of  his  birth,  and  made  him  powerful  through  the 
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greatness  of  this  alliance.     Charles  V.  had,  in  the  year  1516, 
conferred  on  him,  at  Utrecht,  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ; 
the  wars  of  this  Emperor  were  the  school  of  his  military 
genius,  and  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  Gra^elines  made 
him    the  hero  of  his   age.      Every  blessing   of  peace,  for 
which  a  commercial  people  feel  most  grateful,  brought  to 
mind  the  remembrance  of  the  victory  by  which  it  was  ac- 
celerated, and  Flemish  pride,  like  a  fond  mother,  exulted 
over  the  illustrious  son  of  their  country,  who  had  filled  all 
Europe  with  admiration.     Nine  children  who  grew  up  under 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens,  multiplied  and  drew  closer 
the  ties  between  him  and  his  fatherland,  and  the  people's 
grateful  affection  for  the  father,  was  kept  alive  by  the  sight  of 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him.    Every  appearance  of  Egmont 
in  public,  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  every  eye  which  was 
fastened  upon  him,  recounted  his  history ;  his  deeds  lived  in 
the  plaudits  of  his  companions  in  arms ;  at  the  games  of 
chivfdry,  mothers  pointed  him  out  to  their  children.     Affabi- 
lity, a  noble  and  courteous  demeanour,  the  amiable  virtues  of 
chivalry,  adorned  and  graced  his  merits.      His  liberal  soul 
shone  forth  on  his  open  brow ;  his  frankheartedness  managed 
his  secrets  no  better  than  his  benevolence  did  his  estate,  and 
a  thought  was  no  sooner  his,  than  it  was  the  property  of  all. 
His  religion  was  gentle  and  humane,  but  not  very  enlightened, 
because  it  derived  its  light  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  his 
understanding.     Egmont  possessed  more  of  conscience,  than 
of  fixed  principles ;  his  head  had  not  given  him  a  code  of 
its  own,  but  had  merely  learnt  it  by  rote  ;  the  mere  name  of 
an  action,  therefore,  was  often  with  him  sufficient  for  its  con- 
demnation.    In  his  judgment,  men  were  wholly  bad  or  wholly 
good,  and  had  either  nothing  bad  or  nothing  good ;  in  this 
system  of  morals,  there  was  no  middle  term  between  vice 
and  virtue ;  and  consequently,  a  single  good  trait  often  decided 
his  opinion  of  men.     Egmont  united  all  the  eminent  quali- 
ties which  form  the  hero ;  he  was  a  better  soldier  than  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  far  inferior  to  him  as  a  statesman ;  the 
latter  saw  the  world  as  it  really  was ;  Egmont  viewed  it  in 
the  magic  mirror  of  an  imagination,  that  embellished  all  that 
it  reflected.    Men,  whom  fortune  has  surprised  with  a  reward, 
for  which  they  can  find  no  adequate  ground  in  their  actions, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  veiy  apt  to  forget  the  necessary  con* 
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sttxkiii  between  cause  an^  flifeet,  and  to  insert  in  die  mAmtl 
oonseqiienoes  of  tiungs  a  Idgher  mkneoloas  power,  to  wiadi, 
as  OflBsar  to  his  fortune,  th^  at  last  insanely  trust.  Sudi 
a  character  was  Egmont  InAozicatBd  with  the  idea  of  his 
own  merits,  wfaidi  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citi- 
xens  had  exaggerated,  he  sta^ggered  en  in  this  sweet  re\mB, 
as  in  a  delightful  world  of  dreams.  He  feared  not,  heoaose 
he  trusted  to  the  deceitful  pledge  whkh  destiny  had  given 
him  of  her  favour,  in  the  general  lore  of  the  peo^e,  and  he  be* 
liered  in  its  justice,  because  he  himself  was  prosperous.  Even 
the  most  ternble  ezperienoe  of  Spanish  perfidy,  could  not  after- 
wards eradicate  this  oonMence  from  his  soul,  and  on  the 
scaffold  itself,  his  latest  feeling  was  hope.  A  tender  fear  lor 
his  family  kept  his  patriotic  courage  fettered  by  lower  dutties. 
Because  he  trembled  for  property  :imi.  life,  he  could  not 
venture  mudi  for  the  republic.  WiUiam  of  Orange  broke 
with  the  throne,  because  ks  arlatrary  power  was  ofiEensive  to 
his  pride ;  Egmont  was  vain,,  and  therefore  valued  the  &• 
vours  of  the  monarch.  The  former  was  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;  Egmont  had  never  been  more  than  a  Fleming. 

Philip  II.  still  stood  indebted  to  the  hero  of  St  Quentin, 
and  the  si^reme  stadtholdership  of  the  NeCiheilands  ap- 
peared the  only  appropriate  reward  for  sudi  great  services. 
Birtii  and  high  station,  the  voice  of  the  nation  and  personal 
abilities,  spoke  as  loudly  for  Egmont  as  for  Orange ;  and  if 
the  latter  was  to  be  passed  by,  it  seemed  that  ^e  fexraer 
alone  could  supplant  lum. 

Two  such  competitois,  so  equal  m  merit,  mi|^t  have  em- 
barmssed  Philip  in  his  choice,  if  he  had  ever  seriously  thought 
of  selecting  either  of  them  for  the  appointment.  But  the 
pre-eminent  qualities  by  which  they  supported  their  claim  to 
this  office,  were  the  veiy  cause  of  their  rejection ;  audit  was 
precisely  ihe  ardent  desire  of  the  'Tuiaxm  for  their  electioB 
to  it,  that  irrevocably  annulled  Ihexr  title  to  the  appoint- 
ment. Philip's  purpose  would  not  be  answered  by  a  stadhr 
holder  m  the  Netherlands,  ^sdio  could  command  ihe  goed 
will  and  the  enei^s  of  the  peo^e.  Egmont 's  descent  'irom. 
t^e  Duke  of  {^kieldres,  made  him  an  l^reditazy  foe  of  tlie 
house  of  Spam,  and  it  seemed  impolitic  to  place  the  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  to  whom  the  idea  might  occmr, 
ef  revez^mg  on  the  son  of  the  oppressor,  Ihe  oppression  mi 
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)Mi  attoestDx.  The  siifht  pwt  on  tki^  &T(»axUie8  could  gm 
no  j«^  oSktioe  eaiher  to  the  naticn  or  to  themBelr^s,  itsr  it 
lajght  be  pretended  dnt  tlie  Idag  passed  over  both,  becoEom 
ke  urould  not  diew  a  prelerenoe  to  eithH:. 

The  disappointBDent  of  his  hopes  of  gaiamg  €be  regencj; 
did  not  deprive  tJste  Prinoe  of  Orange  of  all  expectation  of 
establishing,  mxae  firmly,  his  infixienee  in  the  Netherlands. 
Among  the  oilier  candidates  for  tihis  office,  wbs  also  OhriBtina, 
Dochess  of  Loisajme,  and  aimt  of  the  kic^,  who,  as  mediBr 
txix  of  the  peace  of  <3ha;teaa  Oasnbresis,  had  rendered  im- 
portao/t  service  to  the  crown.  Williamidmed  at  the  hand 
of  her  dau^ter,  and  he  hoped  to  pcomote  his  suk  by  actively 
mterposing  his  good  offices  for  ti^  motlier ;  but  he  did  not 
reflect  that,  through  iMs  very  interoesaion,  he  rained  her 
oaose.  The  Dachess  Christina  was  rej^ected,  not  so  zdog^ 
fitr  the  reason  alleged,  namely,  the  dependence  of  her  tend- 
tofies  on  Franee  made  her  an  object  of  suspidon  to  tiie 
Spanidi  court,  as  because  she  was  acceptable  to  tiie  people 
oi  the  Neitiherlands  and  tlie  Prince  of  Orange. 


XABGABET  OF  PABMA,   BEOSNT  OV  IHE  iJOSTSEBIiANSS. 

WhOe  tihe  general  expectaticHi  was  on  the  stretch,  as  to 
w^OBL  the  future  destmies  of  the  provinces  would  be  con- 
mitted,  there  appeared  on  the  froBLtiers  of  the  eoumtiy  the 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma,  having  beem  summoned  by  tibe 
Mng  from  Italy,  to  assume  the  govemmeEit. 

Maigaret  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  aad  of  a 
noble  Flemish  lady,  named  Vangeest,  asii  bom  ld2d.  O^t 
of  x€^^d  for  the  honour  of  her  mother's  house,  she  was  at 
first  educated  in  obscuidty ;  but  her  motbec,  who  possessed 
mere  vanity  ihsm.  honour,  was  not  very  anxious  to  preserve  the 
secret  of  her  oiigin,  and  a  princely  educaition  betrayed  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor.  While  yet  a  duld,  she  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Be^nt  Margaret,  her  grea^i  aunt,  to  be  brought 
up  at  Brussels,  under  her  eye.  This  guardian  she  lost  in 
her  eigkth  year,  and  the  care  of  her  education  devolved  en. 
Queen  Maiy  of  Hungary,  the  successor  of  Margaret  in  the 
v^aicy.  Her  father  had  already  a^&anoed  her,  iB^ile  yet  m 
kor  iburtk  year,  to  a  Prince  of  Fenura ;  but  this  allianoo 
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being  subsequently  dissolved,  she  was  betrothed  to  Alexander 
de  Medicis,  the  new  Duke  of  Florence,  which  marriage  was, 
afiber  the  victorious  return  of  the  Emperor  from  Africa,  ac- 
tually consummated  in  Naples.  In  the  first  year  of  this 
unfortunate  union,  a  violent  death  removed  from  her  a  Jins- 
band  who  could  not  love  her,  and  for  the  third  time  her  hand 
was  disposed  of  to  serve  the  policy  of  her  father.  Octavius 
Famese,  a  prince  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  nephew  of 
Paul  III.,  obtained,  with  her  person,  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  as  her  portion.  Thus,  by  a  strange  destiny, 
Margaret,  at  the  age  of  maturity,  was  contracted  to  a  boy,  as 
in  the  years  of  infancy  she  had  been  sold  to  a  man.  Her 
disposition,  which  was  anything  but  feminine,  made  this  last 
alliance  still  more  unnatural,  for  her  taste  and  inclinations  were 
masculine,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  her  life  belied  her  sex.  After 
the  example  of  her  instructress,  the  Queen  of  Himgary,  and 
her  great  aunt,  the  Duchess  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  met  her 
death  in  this  favourite  sport,  she  was  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  and  had  acquired  in  this  pursuit  such  bodily  vigour, 
that  few  men  were  better  able  to  undergo  its  hardships  and 
fatigues. 

Her  gait  itself  was  so  devoid  of  grace,  that  one  was  fiEu: 
more  tempted  to  take  her  for  a  disguised  man,  than  for  a 
masculine  woman ;  and  Nature,  whom  she  had  derided  by  thus 
transgressing  the  limits  of  her  sex,  revenged  itself  finally  upon 
her  by  a  disease  peculiar  to  men — ^the  gout. 

These  unusual  qualities  were  crowned  by  a  monkish  super- 
stition, which  was  infused  into  her  mind  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
her  confessor  and  teacher.  Among  the  charitable  works  and 
penances  with  which  she  mortified  her  vanity,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was,  that  during  Passion- Week,  she  yearly  washed, 
vdth  her  own  hands,  the  feet  of  a  number  of  poor  men,  (who 
were  most  strictly  forbidden  to  cleanse  themselves  before- 
hand,) waited  on  them  at  table  like  a  servant,  and  sent  them 
away  with  rich  presents. 

Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  this  last  feature  in  her  cha- 
racter, to  account  for  the  preference  which  the  king  gave  her 
over  all  her  rivals ;  but  his  choice  was  at  the  same  time  justi- 
fied by  excellent  reasons  of  state.  Margaret  was  bom  and  also 
educated  in  the  Netherlands.  She  had  spent  her  early  youth 
among  the  people,  and  had  acquired  much  of  their  national 
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manners.  Two  regents,  (Duchess  Margaret,  and  Queen  Mary 
of  Hungary,)  under  whose  eyes  she  had  grown  up,  had  gra- 
dually initiated  her  into  the  maxims  by  which  this  peculiar 
people  might  be  most  easily  governed ;  and  they  would  also 
serve  her  as  models.  She  did  not  want  either  in  talents ;  and 
possessed,  moreover,  a  particular  turn  for  business,  which  she 
had  acquired  from  her  instructors,  and  had  afterwards  car- 
ried to  greater  perfection  in  the  Italian  school.  The  Nether- 
lands had  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  accustomed  to  female 
government ;  and  Philip  hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  sharp  iron 
of  tyranny,  which  he  was  about  to  use  against  them,  would  cut 
more  gently,  if  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Some  re- 
gard for  his  father,  who  at  the  time  was  still  living,  and  was 
much  attached  to  Margaret,  may  have  in  a  measure,  as  it  is 
asserted,  influenced  this  choice ;  as  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
king  vdshed  to  oblige  the  Duke  of  Parma,  through  this  mark 
of  attention  to  his  wife,  and  thus  to  compensate  for  deny- 
ing a  request,  which  he  was  just  then  compelled  to  refuse 
him.  As  the  territories  of  the  duchess  were  surrounded  by 
Philip's  Italian  States,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to  his  arms, 
he  could,  with  the  less  danger,  entrust  the  supreme  power 
into  her  hands.  For  his  full  security,  her  son,  Alexander 
Famese,  was  to  remain  at  his  court  as  a  pledge  for  her  loyalty 
All  these  reasons  were  alone  sufl&ciently  weighty  to  turn  the 
king's  decision  in  her  favour ;  but  they  became  irresistible, 
when  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras  and  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
The  latter,  as  it  appears,  because  he  hated  or  envied  all  the 
other  competitors ;  the  former,  because  even  then,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  anticipated,  from  the  wavering  disposition  of  this 
princess,  abundant  gratification  for  his  ambition. 

Philip  received  the  new  regent  on  the  frontiers  with  a 
splendid  cortege,  and  conducted  her  with  magnificent  pomp 
to  Ghent,  where  the  States  General  had  been  convoked.  As 
he  did  not  intend  to  return  soon  to  the  Netherlands,  he  de- 
sired, before  he  left  them,  to  gratify  the  nation  for  once,  by 
holding  a  solemn  Diet,  and  thus  giving  a  solemn  sanction  and 
the  force  of  law  to  his  previous  regulations.  For  the  last 
time,  he  showed  himself  to  his  Netherlandish  people,  whose 
destinies  were,  from  henceforth,  to  be  dispensed  from  a  myste- 
rious distance.  To  enhance  the  splendour  of  this  solemn 
day,  Philip  invested  eleven  knights  with  the  Order  of  the 
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Golden  Fleece,  bis  sister  being  seated  qbl  a  cbair  nan  hmr 
self,  wbile  be  showed  ber  to  tke  nattioB  as  tbeir  foturfr  ruler. 
All  tke  grievaiices  of  tibe  pec^le,  toocbiDg  tbe  edicts,,  tbe  In- 
qiiisittoii,  tke  detentiott  of  tbe  Spaxnsk  troops,  tbe  tsxesi,.  and 
tbe  illegBl  introdnotioii  of  loveiigmeis  into  tbe  offices  and  ad- 
mkustrstion  of  tke  covntrj,  -were  brought  fomard  in  this 
Biett  and  were  body  discussed  hy  both  parties ;  soaw  oi  tbem 
ware  skilfall j  eTaded,  or  apfMurentlj  vemored,  others  arki- 
tzaicily  repelled.  As  the  king  was  miacfaainted  with  the  lan- 
goage  of  tbe  oamaiarj,  be  addressed  the  natiou  throii^'tbe 
no!^  of  the  Bishop  of  Anas,  recounted  to  tJkem,  with  Tsm- 
gbrinis  ostenAaitiozi,  all  the  boMfits  of  bis  goYem»ent,  as- 
eared  tiiem  of  bis  iai^nxr  icm  tha  future,  and  oxiee  mora  racease 
mended  to  the  states,  in  tbe  most  earmfost  maiiB«r,  the  pre- 
servBlEion  of  the  GathoHc  fjGoth,  and  the  extirpatieti  of  heresy. 
The  Spanish  troops,  he  promised,  skould  in  a  few  months 
ervaenate  the  Netheiknds,  if  only  tiiey  wookL  sUoiw  him  time 
ta  recover  fin»n  the  numerous  burdens  ol  the-  last  war,  in 
order  that  he  ma^  be  enabled  to  coUeet  tke  measM  for  pay- 
ing the  arrears  el  these  troops ;  the  fimdamental  laws  ol  the 
satmn  should  remain  inviolate,  the  imposts  should  not  be 
grievously  burdensome,  and  the  Inquisition  should  e.dminister 
its  diities  with  justice  and  modevation.  In  the  eboiee  cf  a 
supreme  Stadtholder,  he  added,  he  bad  espeesally  eonsulted 
the  wishes  of  the  natioD,  and  had  decided  for  a  nattve  of  the 
ooantiy,  who  had  bem  brought  Urp  ia  Idieir  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  was  attached  to  them  by  a  k>Te  to  ber  native  hmd. 
He  exhorted  than,  therelbre,  to  shew  their  gratitude  by 
ksnouring  hb  c^mee,  tsad  ob^ing  his  fflster,  the  Duchess,  as 
himself.  ShouM,  he  concluded,  unexpected  obstacles  oppose 
his  return,  he  wouikd  send  in  bis  place  hi&  son,  Prince  Gluurles, 
YdM»  should  reside  in  Brussels. 

A  fiaw  members  of  this  assembly,  move  courageous  than  the 
rest,  once  more  ventured  on  a  final  effort  for  Mberty  of  con- 
science. Every  people,  they  argued,  oi:^bt  to  be  trotted 
according  to  their  natural  character,  as  every  individual  must 
in  accordance  to  his  bodily  eonstitution.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  south  may  be  considered  happy  under  a  certain  degree  of 
cfmstrainit,  wbidik  would  press  intolerably  on  the  north. 
Never,  they  added,  would  the  Flemings  conseot  to  a  yoke 
vnder  which,  perhi^,  the  Spaniards  bowed  witk  patLenee; 
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Bni.  zatlier  than  submk  to  it,  would  they  mi^ergo  any  ex- 
tiemity,  if  it  fxas  sought  to  Ibrce  sack  a  yoke  upon  them. 
Tkas  remonetrance  iiras  Eupporled  by  styme  of  the  king's  coim- 
sailors,  who  strongly  urged  the  pdicy  of  mitigating  t1^  rigour 
cf  i?diigious  edicts.  Bat  Philip  remadned  iasexorable.  Better 
not  re^  at  all,  was  hss  answer,  than  reign  oYor  heretics  t 

According  to  am.  armngezEwnt  already  made  hy  Charles  Y., 
^sree  councils  or  chambers  were  added  to  the  regent,*  to  assist 
ker  in  the  aikoimBtration  oi  state  a£BEurs.  As  long  as  Philip 
was  himself  present  in  the  Netherlaods,  these  eourts  had  lost 
moA  of  tiaeir  power,  aind  the  fbnetiozis  of  the  first  of  them» 
the  state  eouncil,  weire  almost  entirely  suspended.  Now,  that 
h0  quitted  the  reins  of  gOTemment,  they  recovered  their 
lovmer  impojrtanee.  in  ^le  stste  co«Bcil»  which  was  to  deli- 
berate upon  war  and  peace,  astd  security  against  external 
foes,  sat  the  Bisbi^  of  Arras,  the  Prin«e  of  Orange,  Count 
Egmoont,  tiae  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Viglius  Van 
Zmchem,  Van  Aytta,  and  the  Count  of  Bariaim€H3t,  President 
of  i&e  Chamber  of  Finance.  All  knights  of  the  Golden 
J^Ieeee,  all  privy  coimselliors,  and  eounsellors  of  finance,  as 
also  die  members  of  the  great  senate  at  Malines,  whieh  had 
been  subjected  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Priry  Council  in  Brus- 
sels, had  a  seat  and  yote  in  the  C(mncil  of  State,  if  expressly 
kiYxted  by  the  regent.  The  management  of  die  royal  revenues 
and  crown  lands  was  vested  in  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  and 
the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  civil  regulation  of  the  country,  and  issued 
all  letters  of  grace  md  pardon.  The  governments  of  the 
provinces,  which  had  MLen  vacant,  were  either  filled  up 
a&esh,  or  the  former  governors  were  confirmed.  Count 
Egment  received  Flanders  and  Artois ;  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Hcdland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  West  Frieeland ;  the  Count 
of  Aremberg,  East  Friesland,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen ;  the 
Count  of  Mansfeld,  Luxemburg;  Barlaimoat,  Namur;  the 
Marquis  of  Bergen,  Hainault,  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  Yalen- 
eieimes;  the  Baron  of  Montigny,  Toumay  and  its  depend- 
ehcies.  Other  provinces  were  given  to  some  who  have  less 
claim  to  our  attention.  Philip  of  Montmorency,  Count  of 
Hoom,  who  had  be^i  succeeded  by  the  Count  ol  Megen  in 
the  government  of  Gueldres  and  Ziitphen,  was  confirmed  as 
admual  of  the  Belgian  navy.    Every  governor  of  a  province 
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"was,  at  the  same  time,  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  Each  had,  in  the  province 
over  which  he  presided,  the  command  of  the  military  force 
which  protected  it,  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration and  the  judicature ;  the  governor  of  Flanders  alone 
excepted,  who  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Brabant,  alone,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  regent,  who,  according  to  cus- 
tom, chose  Brussels  for  her  constant  residence.  The  in- 
duction of  the  Prince  of  Orange  into  his  governments  was, 
properly  speaking,  an  infraction  of  the  constitution,  since  he 
was  a  foreigner ;  but  several  estates  which  he  either  himself 
possessed  in  the  provinces,  or  managed  as  guardian  of  his  son, 
his  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  above  all,  the  unlimited 
confidence  the  nation  reposed  in  him,  gave  him  substantial 
claims  in  default  of  a  real  title  of  citizenship. 

The  military  force  of  the  Low  Countries  consisted,  in  its 
full  complement,  of  three  thousand  horse.  At  present,  it  did 
not  much  exceed  two  thousand,  and  was  divided  into  fourteen 
squadrons,  over  which,  besides  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  Counts  of  Hoogstraten,  Bostu, 
Roeur,  and  Brederode  held  the  chief  command.  This  cavalry, 
which  was  scattered  through  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  was 
only  to  be  called  out  on  sudden  emergencies.  Insufficient  as  it 
was  for  any  great  undertaking,  it  was,  nevertheless,  fully 
adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  Its  courage 
had  been  approved  in  former  wars,  and  the  fame  of  its  valour 
was  diffused  through  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  addition  to 
this  cavalry,  it  was  also  proposed  to  levy  a  body  of  infantry, 
but,  hitherto,  the  states  had  refused  their  consent  to  it.  Of 
foreign  troops,  there  were  still  some  German  regiments  in  the 
service,  which  were  waiting  for  their  pay.  The  4,000 
Spaniards,  respecting  whom  so  many  complaints  had  been 
made,  were  under  two  Spanish  generals,  Mendoza  and 
Romero,  and  were  in  garrison  in  the  frontier  towns. 

Among  the  Belgian  nobles,  whom  the  king  especially 
distinguished  in  these  new  appointments,  the  names  of 
Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange  stand  conspicuous. 
However  inveterate  his  hatred  was  of  both,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  latter,  Philip,  nevertheless,  gave  them  these 
public  marks  of  his  favour,  because  his  scheme  of  vengeance 
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was  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and  the  people  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  devotion  to  them.  The  estates  of  both  were  declared 
exempt  from  taxes,  the  most  lucrative  governments  were 
entrusted  to  them ;  and  by  offering  them  the  command  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  left  behind  in  the  country,  the  king 
flattered  them  with  a  confidence,  which  he  was  very  far  from 
really  reposing  in  them.  But  at  the  very  time,  when  he 
obliged  the  prince  with  these  public  marks  of  his  esteem,  he 

grivately  inflicted  the  most  cruel  injury  on  him.  Appre- 
ensive  lest  an  alliance  with  the  powerful  house  of  Lorraine 
might  encourage  this  suspected  vassal  to  bolder  measures,  he 
thwarted  the  negociation  for  a  marriage  between  him  and  a 
princess  of  that  family,  and  crushed  his  hopes  on  the  very  eve 
of  their  accomplishment;  an  injury  which  the  prince  never 
forgave.  Nay,  his  hatred  to  the  prince  on  one  occasion  even 
got  completely  the  better  of  his  natural  dissimulation,  and 
seduced  him  into  a  step,  in  which  we  entirely  lose  sight  of 
Philip  II.  When  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Flushing,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  country  attended  him  to  the  shore,  he  so  fSeir 
forgot  himself  as  roughly  to  accost  the  prince,  and  openly  to 
accuse  him  of  being  tiie  author  of  the  Flemish  troubles.  The 
prince  answered  temperately,  that  what  had  happened  had 
been  done  by  the  states  of  their  own  suggestion,  and  on  legi- 
timate grounds.  No,  said  Philip,  seizing  his  hand  and 
shaking  it  violently,  not  the  states,  but  You!  You!  You! 
The  prince  stood  mute  with  astonishment,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  king's  embarkation,  wished  him  a  safe  jour- 
ney and  went  back  to  the  town. 

Thus  the  enmity,  which  William  had  long  harboured  in  his 
breast  against  the  oppressor  of  a  free  people,  was  now  ren- 
dered irreconcileable  by  private  hatred ;  and  this  double  incen- 
tive accelerated  the  great  enterprise,  which  tore  from  the  Spa- 
nish crown  seven  of  its  brightest  jewels. 

Philip  had  greatly  deviated  from  his  true  character,  in  tak- 
ing 80  gracious  a  leave  of  the  Netherlands.  The  le^  form 
of  a  diet,  his  promise  to  remove  the  Spaniards  from  the  fron- 
tiers, the  consideration  of  the  popular  wishes,  which  had  led  him 
to  All  the  most  important  offices  of  the  country  with  the 
ftivourites  of  the  people,  and  finally,  the  sacrifice  which  he 
made  to  the  constitution,  in  withdrawing  the  Count  of  Feria  from 
the  Council  of  State,  were  marks  of  condescension,  of  which 
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1b8  megnaalmify  was  never  again  gniltgr.  But,  in-  iBsat,  hO' 
nerer  stood  in  grea^r  need  of  die  good  will  of  the  stfttes,  that: 
with-  their  aid  he  might,  if  possible,  clear  off  the  great  bu2xbir 
of  debt  which  was  still  attached  to  the  Netherlands  foom  1^ 
former  war.  He  hoped)  therefbre,  bj  propitiating  thent 
through  smaller  sacrifices,  to  win  approrai  of  more  importeat 
usurpations^  He  marked  his  departure  with  grace,  for  he* 
knew  in  what  hands  he  left  them.  The  fidg^itM  sceneft  <rf 
death,  which  he  intended  for  this  unhappy  people,  were  not  to. 
stain  the  splendour  of  nujesty,  which,  IBfio  the  €rodhead, 
marks  its  course  only  with  beneficence ;  thai:  terrible  diatino* 
tion  was  reserred  for  his  representatives.  The  establishmeDt: 
of  the  council  of  stalie  was,  however^  intended  rather  to  flaliter' 
the  vaaiity  of  the  Belgian  nobility,  than  to  impact  to  them  any 
real  influence.  The  historian  Strada  (who  drew  his  ixdoians^ 
with  regard  to  the  reg^it  from  her  own  papers)  has  preserved 
a  few  articles  of  the  secret  instructions,  which  the  Spaaisfe 
ministry  gave  her.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  there  stated, 
if  she  ol^erved  that  the  councils  were  divided  by  factions,  or' 
what  would  be  far  worse,  prepared  by  private  conferences  be- 
fore the  session,  and  in  league  with  one  another,  then  she  wai». 
to  prorogue  all  the  chambers,  and  dispose'  arbitrarily^  of 
the  disputed  articles  in  a  more  select  council  or  committee. 
In  this  select  committee,  which  was  called  the  Oonsulta,  sat 
the  Archbishop  of  Arras,  the  President  Yiglius,  and  the  Oomt 
of  Barlaimont.  She  was  to  act  in  the  saane  manner,  if  emer-' 
gent  cases  required  a  prompt  decision^  Had  thie  arrange* 
ment  not  been  the  work  of  an  arbitrary  despotism,  it  weu^ 
perhaps  have  been  justified  by  sound  policy,  and  republican 
liberty  itself  might  have  tolerated  it.  In  great  assemldies, 
where  many  private  interests  and  passions  coK)perate,  whero  a 
numerous  audience  presents  so  great  a  temptation  to-  tJ^ 
vanity  of  the  orator,  and  parties  often  assail  one  another  with 
immannerly  warmth,  a  decree  can  seldom  be  passed  with  that 
sobriety  and  mature  deliberation  which,  if  the  ntembers  ave> 
properly  selected,  a  smaller  body  readily  admits  of.  In  a  nu-- 
merous  body  of  men,  too,  there  is»  we  must  suppose,  a  greater 
number  of  limited  than  of  enlightened  intellects,  who  through 
their  equal  right  of  vote,  frequently  turn  the  majority  ou  ih^ 
side  of  ignorance.  A  second  maxim  which  the  regent  was 
especially  to  observe,  was  to  select  the  very  members  of  coim* 
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cil,  who  had  voted  against  any  decree,  to  canry  it  into  exeou^ 
tion.  By  this  means,  not  only  would  the  people  he  k^ia 
ignorance  of  the  originators  of  sndli  a  law;  but  the  priyata' 
quarrels  also  of  the  members  would  be  restrained^  and<  a. 
greater  freedom  ensured  in  voting  in  compliance  wilib;  thdr 
wishes  of  the  court. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Philip  would  never  harre^ 
been  able  to  leave  the  Netherlands  with  a  quiet  mind,  so  lonf : 
as  he  knew  that  the  chief  power  in  the  council  o£  statev,  and 
the  obedience  of  the  provinces  were  in  the  hands  of  tha  susr 
pecated  nobles.  In  order,  therefore,  to  appesBe  his-feaos  £Eom 
this  quarter,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  himself  of. 
the  fidelity  of  the  regent,  he  subjected  her,  aad  tbj»ugh  bar 
all  the  afi^irs  of  the  judicature,  to  Idle  h^her  control  of  tha^. 
Bishop  of  Arras.  In  this  single  individual,  he  possessed,  an?. 
adequate  oounterpoise  to  the  most  dreaded'  cabal.  To  hioi,, 
as  to  an  infidlible  oracle  of  majesty,  ike  dnshAss  wa&refeniedv. 
and  in  him  there  watched  a  stem  supervisor  of  her  admi^ 
nistration.  Among  all  his  contemposaries,  Gnuxvella  waa  the; 
only  one  whom  PhHip  II.  appears  to  Imwo  ezxsepted  from/  hisf 
universal  distrust;  as  long  as  he  knew  that  this  man  was.  ia 
Brussels,  he  could  sleep  calmly  in  Segovia.  He>  lefb  tb» 
Netherlands  in  September,  1559,  was  sa/ved  from  a  stormt 
which  sank  his  fleet,  and  landed  at  Laredo  in.  Biscay,  aad;  ia 
his  gloomy  joy  thanked  the  Deity  who  had  paraserved  him^  by' 
a  detestable  tow.  In  the  bands  of  a  priest,  and  of  a  wonao^. 
was  placed  the  dangerous  helm  of  the  Netheilandft ;  and.tha^ 
dastardly  tyrant  escaped  in  his  oratory  at  Madrid  the.  suppli- 
cations, the  complaints,  and  the  curses- of  the  people. 


BOOK  11. 


GAUDINAL    GRAMTEIXA. 


AnTHOKT  Pebbnot,  Biflhop  of  Arxas,  subsequmtly  Ajrchbiahcp 
of  Malines,  and  Metropolitan  of  all  the  Netherlands,  who^. 
under  the  name  of  Cardinal  GnmyeUa^  has  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  hatred  of  his  contempojcariesi  waa  bom  hit  tibe 
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year  1516,  at  Besan9on  in  Burgundy.  His  fatlier,  Nicolaus 
Perenot,  tlie  son  of  a  blacksmith,  bad  risen  by  bis  own  merits 
to  be  tbe  private  secretary  of  Margaret,  Ducbess  of  Savoy,  at 
that  time  Regent  of  tbe  Netherlands.  In  this  post,  he 
was  noticed  for  bis  habits  of  business  by  Charles  v.,  who 
took  him  into  bis  own  service,  and  employed  him  in  several 
important  negociations.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Emperor*s  cabinet,  and  filled  the  offices  of  privy  coun- 
sellor and  keeper  of  the  king's  seal,  and  shared  in  all  the  state 
secrets  of  that  monarch.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune.  His 
honours,  his  influence,  and  his  political  knowledge,  were  in- 
herited  by  his  son,  Anthony  Perenot,  who  in  his  early  years 
gave  proofs  of  the  great  capacity,  which  subsequently  opened 
to  him  so  distinguished  a  career.  Anthony  had  cultivated,  at 
several  colleges,  the  talents  with  which  nature  had  so  lavishly 
endowed  him,  and  in  some  respects  had  an  advantage  over  his 
father.  He  soon  showed  that  his  own  abilities  were  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  advantageous  position,  which  tbe  merits  of 
another  had  procured  him.  He  was  twenty-four  years  old, 
when  the  Emperor  sent  him  as  his  plenipotentiary  to  the  eccle- 
siastical council  of  Trent,  where  he  delivered  the  first  speci- 
men of  that  eloquence,  which  in  the  sequel  gave  him  so  com- 
plete an  ascendancy  over  two  kings.  Charles  employed  him 
in  several  difficult  embassies,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  and  when  finally,  that 
Emperor  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  he  made  that  costly 
present  complete,  by  giving  him  a  minister  who  could  help 
him  to  wield  it. 

Granvella  opened  his  new  career  at  once,  with  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  political  genius,  in  passing  so  easUy  from  the 
favour  of  such  a  father  into  equal  consideration  with  such  a 
son.  And  he  soon  proved  himself  deserving  it.  At  the  se- 
cret negociations,  of  which  tbe  Duchess  of  Lorraine  .had,  in 
1568,  been  the  medium  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
ministers  at  Peronne,  he  planned,  conjointly  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  that  conspiracy  against  tbe  Protestants,  which 
was  afterwards  matured,  but  also  betrayed,  at  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis,  where  Perenot,  likewise,  assisted  in  effecting  the  so- 
called  peace. 

A  deeply  penetrating,  comprehensive  intellect,  an  unusual 
fadlity  in  conducting  great  and  intricate  affairs,  and  the  most 
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extensive  learning,  were  wonderfully  united  in  this  man,  with 
persevering  industry  and  never-wearying  patience,  while  his 
enterprising  genius  was  associated  with  tiboughtful  mechanical 
regularity.     Day  and  night,  the  state  found  him  vigilant  and 
collected;  the  most  important  and  the  most  insignificant 
things  were  alike  weighed  hy  him  with  scrupulous  attention. 
Not  unfrequently  he  employed  five  secretaries  at  one  time, 
dictating  to  them  in  different  languages,  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  spoken  seven.      What  his  penetrating  mind  had 
slowly  matured,  acquired  in  his  lips  both  force  and  grace, 
and  truth,  set  forth  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  irresistibly 
carried  away  all  hearers.     He  was  tempted  by  none  of  the 
passions,  which  make   slaves  of  most  men.     His  integrity 
was  incorriiptible.     With  shrewd  penetration,  he  saw  through 
the  disposition  of  his  master,  and  could  read  in  his  features 
his  whole  train  of  thought,  and  as  it  were,  the  approaching 
form  in  the  shadow  which  outran  it.     With  an  artifice  rich  in 
resources,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  Philip's  more  inactive  mind, 
formed  into  perfect  thought  his  master's  crude  ideas  while 
they  yet  hung  on  his  lips,  and  liberally  allowed  him  the  glory 
of  the  discovery.     Granvella  understood  the  difficult  and  use- 
ful art  of  depreciating  his  own  talents ;  of  making  his  own  ge- 
nius the  seeming  slave  of  another ;  thus  he  ruled  while  he 
concealed  his  sway,  and  only  in  this  manner  could  Philip  II. 
be  governed.     Content  with  a  silent- but  real  power,  he  did 
not  grasp  insatiably  at  new  and  outward  marks  of  it,  which, 
with  lesser  minds,  are  ever  the  most  coveted  objects;  but 
every  new  distinction  seemed  to  sit  upon  him  as  easily  as  the 
oldest.     No  wonder  if  such  extraordinary  endowments  had 
alone  gained  him  the  favour  of  his  master ;  but  a  large  and 
valuable  treasure  of  political  secrets  and  experiences,  which 
the  active  life  of  Charles  Y.  had  accumulated,  and  had  depo- 
sited in  the  mind  of  this  man,  made  him  indispensable  to  his 
successor.     Self-sufficient  as  the  latter  was,  and  accustomed 
to  confide  in  his  own  understanding,  his  timid  and  crouching 
policy  was  fain  to  lean  on  a  superior  mind,  and  to  aid  its  own 
irresolution  not  only  by  precedent,  but  also  by  the  influence 
and  example  of  another.    No  political  matter  which  concerned 
the  royal  interest,  even  when  Philip  himself  was  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, was  decided  without  the  intervention  of  Granvella ; 
and  when  the  king  embarked  for  Spain,  he  made  the  new 
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regeirt  the  saiiM  valuable  present  of  -t^e  moaasler,  ^sbiok  he 
himself  had  received  £rem  ^e  Evpera;,  has  iather. 

domrncnn  as  it  is  for  dec^dtic  pxinees  to  hestow  valuiuted 
oenfidenoe  on  the  •oreatares  wdiom  they  have  raised  from 
ite  dust,  and  of  whose  greatness  the^  ^emselves  «re,  in  « 
meaeore,  the  creators,  the  present  is  no  ordimary  imstauce; 
pre^mifnent  mast  have  been  ^e  <|ttalities,  which  co^ild  so  Isr 
'oeoqaer  the  selfish  reserve  of  snch  a  doaraotar  as  Philip's, 
SB  to  gain  his  oon&denee,  nay,  even  to  win  him  in/to  £eimi- 
Ikrrity.  The  slightest  ebullition  of  the  most  allowable  self- 
respect,  which  might  have  tempted  him  to  assert,  however 
sHgntly,  his  claim  to  any  idea  which  the  king  had  once  en- 
nobled as  his  own,  would  have  oost  him  his  whole  influence. 
He  might  gratify,  -without  rc^raiait,  ike  lowest  passions  of 
voluptuousness,  of  rapacity,  and  of  revenge,  but  the  only  one 
in  vi^ieh  he  really  took  delist,  the  sweet  consciousness  of  lus 
own  superiority  and  power,  he  was  constrained  carefully  to 
conoeal  from  the  suspicious  glance  of  the  despot  He  volun- 
tarily disclaimed  all  the  eminent  qualities,  which  were  already 
his  own,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  receive  them  a  second  time 
from  the  genero^ty  of  the  king.  His  happiness  seemed  to 
flow  from  no  other  source,  no  o&er  person  could  have  a  claim 
upon  his  gratitude.  The  purple,  which  was  s^it  to  him  from 
fiome,  was  not  assumed  until  the  royal  permission  reached 
him  from  Spain  ,  by  laying  it  down  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
he  appeared,  in  a  measure,  to  receive  it  flrst  from  the  hands  of 
Majesty.  Less  politic,  Aiva  erected  a  trophy  in  Antwerp,  and 
inscribed  his  own  -name  under  the  victory,  which  he  had  won 
tts  the  servant  of  the  crown — -but  Alva  carried  with  him  to  the 
^rave  the  displeasure  of  his  master.  He  had  invaded  with 
audacious  hand  the  Toysl  prerogative,  hy  drawing  immediately 
at  the  fountain  of  immortality. 

l^ee  times,  Granvella  changed  his  master,  and  three 
txmeB  he  succeeded  in  risixtg  to  the  highest  favoor.  With  the 
«ame  facility  with  which  he  had  guided  the  settled  pride  of 
■an  autocrat,  and  the  sly  egotism  of  a  despot,  he  knew  how  to 
HHmage  the  delicate  vtmity  of  a  woman.  His  business  he- 
tween  himself  and  the  r^ent,  even  when  they  were  in  the 
Bscme  house,  was,  for  tihe  most  part,  transacted  by  the  medium 
of  notes,  a  oustom  which  dmws  its  date  ir&m  the  times  of  Jka- 
gustus  and  Tiberius.    When  tthe  regent  was  in  angr  ^p^:plflK- 
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itj,  ttbese  3iotes  tvero  inteitehaxiged  from  hotxr  ^  hptir.  iBEe 
probably  adapted  tbis  eacpedient,  m  the  hope  of  eluding  the 
wfAUMiA  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  and  concealing  from  ^eim, 
in  part  at  least,  bis  influeixce  over  the  vegent.  PeTbs|>3,  too, 
lie  also  believed  that,  by  lihis  means,  his  advice  would  beeome 
•more  permanent;  and,  m  case  of  need,  this  wittten  tesitimony 
would  ibe  at  hand  to  shield  him  firom  blame.  But  the  vigi- 
ksioe  of  the  ziobles  made  this  oaution  vain,  and  it  was  soon 
kno^mi  in  all  the  provinces,  that  nothing  was  determined  iipon 
without  the  minister's  advice. 

Granvella  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  perfect 
^statesman  in  a  monarchy  go^med  by  despotic  principles,  but 
was  absolutely  imquaMed  for  republics  which  are  governed  by 
Jdngs.  Educated  between  the  tbrone  and  the  confessional,  ho 
^ew  of  no  other  relation  beitwaen  man  and  nmn  than  that  of 
rule  «nd  subjection ;  and  the  innate  consciousness  of  his  own 
^mperiotity  gave  him  a  contempt  for  others.  His  policy 
wanted  pliability,  the  only  virtue  which  was  here  indis- 
pensable to  its  success.  He  was  naturally  overbearing  and 
insolent,  and  the  royal  authority  only  gave  arms  to  the  natural 
dimpetuosity  of  bis  disposition  and  the  imperiousness  of  his 
order.  Qe  veiled  his  own  ambition  beneath  the  interests 
of  the  crown,  and  made  the  breach  between  the  nation 
and  the  king  incurable,  because  it  would  render  him  indis- 
pensable to  the  latter.  He  revenged  on  the  nobility  the  low- 
liness of  his  own  origin;  iand,  after  die  fasihion  of  all  those 
who  have  risen  by  their  own  meiits,  he  valued  the  advantages 
of  birth  below  those  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to  dis- 
tinetdon.  The  Protestants  saw  in  him  their  most  implacable 
i&e ;  to  his  chairgo  were  laid  all  the  boxdeEis  which  oppressed 
ilihe  country,  and  they  pressed  the  more  heavily  because  they 
came  from  him.  !N^,  he  was  even  accused  of  having  brought 
%aok  to  S6ve>ri1y  the  milder  sentiments,  to  which  the  urgent 
remonstiraiioes  of  the  states  had  «t  last  disposed  the  monarch. 
The  Netherlands  exeeirated  him  as  the  most  terrible  enemy 
of  their  Oiberties,  and  the  originator  of  all  the  misery  which 
49ttb6e(g«iently  oame  upon  them. 

1^59.  Philip  >had  evidently  left  the  provinces  too  «oon. 
The  newjoaeaaures  of  'the  government  were  dtaM  strange  to 'the 
people,  and  could  veoeive  sanction  and  authority  from  hds 
presence  alone ;  the  new  michmas,  whoeh  he  had,  toni^t 
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into  play,  required  to  be  set  in  motion  by  a  dreaded  and 
poweiriEul  hand,  and  to  have  their  first  moyements  watched  and 
regulated.  He  now  exposed  his  minister  to  all  the  angry 
passions  of  the  people,  who  no  longer  felt  restrained  by  the 
fetters  of  the  royal  presence ;  and  he  delegated  to  the  weak 
arm  of  a  subject  the  execution  of  projects,  in  which  Majesty 
itself,  with  all  its  powerful  supports,  might  have  failed. 

The  land,  indeed,  flourished;  and  a  general  prosperity 
appeared  to  testify  to  the  blessings  of  the  peace  which  had 
so  lately  been  bestowed  upon  it.  An  external  repose  deceived 
the  eye,  for  within  raged  all  the  elements  of  discord.  If  the 
foundations  of  religion  totter  in  a  country,  they  totter  not 
alone;  the  audacity  which  begins  with  things  sacred  ends 
with  things  profane.  The  successful  attack  upon  the  hierarchy 
had  awakened  a  spirit  of  boldness,  and  a  desire  to  assail 
authority  in  genercd,  and  to  test  laws  as  well  as  dogmas — 
duties  as  well  as  opinions.  The  fanatical  boldness,  with  which 
men  had  learned  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  afiPairs  of 
eternity,  might  change  its  subject  matter;  the  contempt  for 
life  and  property  which  religious  enthusiasm  had  taught,  could 
metamorphose  timid  citizens  into  foolhardy  rebels.  A  female 
government  of  nearly  forty  years,  had  given  the  nation  room 
to  assert  their  liberty ;  continual  wars,  of  which  the  Nether- 
lands had  been  the  theatre,  had  introduced  a  licence  with  them, 
and  the  right  of  the  stronger  had  usurped  the  place  of  law  and 
order.  The  provinces  were  filled  with  foreign  adventurers 
and  fugitives ;  generally  men  bound  by  no  ties  of  country, 
fiunily,  or  property,  who  had  brought  with  them,  from  their 
unhappy  homes,  the  seeds  of  insubordination  and  rebellion. 
The  repeated  spectacles  of  toiture  and  of  death  had  rudely 
burst  the  tenderer  threads  of  moral  feeling,  and  had  given 
an  unnatural  harshness  to  the  national  character. 

Still  the  rebellion  would  have  crouched  timorously  and  si- 
lently on  the  ground,  if  it  had  not  found  a  support  in  the  no- 
bility. Charles  V.  had  spoiled  the  Flemish  nobles  of  the 
Netherlands  by  making  them  the  participators  of  his  gloiy, 
by  fostering  their  national  pride,  by  the  marked  preference 
he  showed  for  them  over  the  Gastilian  nobles,  and  by  opening 
an  arena  to  their  ambition  in  every  part  of  his  empire.  In 
the  late  war  with  France,  they  had  really  deserved  this  pre- 
ference from  Philip ;  the  advantages  which  the  king  reaped 
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from  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and  they  now  sensibly  missed 
the  gratitude  on  which  they  had  so  confidently  reckoned. 
Moreover,  the  separation  of  the  German  empire  from  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  less  warlike  spirit  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, had  greatly  narrowed  their  sphere  of  action,  and 
except  in  their  own  country,  little  remained  for  them  to  gain. 
And  Philip  now  appointed  his  Spaniards,  where  Charles  V.' 
had  employed  the  Flemings.  All  the  passions,  which  the 
preceding  government  had  raised  and  kept  employed,  still 
survived  in  peace;  and  in  defBiult  of  a  legitimate  object, 
these  unruly  feelings  found,  imfortunately,  ample  scope  in 
the  grievances  of  their  country.  Accordingly,  the  claims  and 
wrongs  which  had  been  long  supplanted  by  new  passions, 
were  now  drawn  from  oblivion.  By  his  late  appointments, 
the  king  had  satisfied  no  party ;  for  those  even  who  obtained 
offices  were  not  much  more  content  than  those  who  were  en- 
tirely passed  over,  because  they  had  calculated  on  something 
better  than  they  got.  William  of  Orange  had  received  four 
governments,  (not  to  reckon  some  smaller  dependencies  which, 
taken  together,  were  equivalent  to  a  fifth,)  but  William  had 
nourished  hopes  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  He  and  Coimt 
Egmont  forgot  what  had  really  fallen  to  their  share,  and  only 
remembered  that  they  had  lost  the  regency.  The  majority 
of  the  nobles  were  either  plunged  into  debt  by  their 
own  extravagance,  or  had  willingly  enough  been  drawn 
into  it  by  the  government.  Now  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  prospect  of  lucrative  appointments,  they  at  once 
saw  themselves  exposed  to  poverty,  which  pained  them 
the  more  sensibly,  when  they  contrasted  the  splendour 
of  the  affluent  citizens  with  their  own  necessities.  In 
the  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced,  many  would 
have  readily  assisted  in  the  commission  even  of  crimes; 
how  then  could  they  resist  the  seductive  offers  of  the  Calvin- 
ists,  who  liberally  repaid  them  for  their  intercession  and  pro- 
tection? Lastiy,  many  whose  estates  were  past  redemp- 
tion, placed  their  last  hope  in  a  general  devastation,  and 
stood  prepared,  at  the  first  favourable  moment,  to  cast  the 
torch  of  discord  into  the  Republic. 

This  threatening  aspect  of  the  public  mind,  was  rendered 
still  more  alarming  by  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of  France. 
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What  Philip  dreaded  for  the  pnmnces,  vm  tlhere  already 
ttoeompHsheid.'  TheiiEteof  thjiKt  kingdom  prepared  to  him 
the  destmy  of  ins  Netherlands,  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
ioond  l^cre  a  «edaetive  example.    A  similar  state  -of  ifhings 
had,  under  Fratiois  I.  and  Heiny  II.,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
iumovation  in  that  kingdom ;  a  simikr  fury  of  persecution,  and 
a  like  spirit  of  &atioin  had  encouraged  its  growth.     Now,  Hu- 
guenots and  OathoUos  were  straggling  in  a  dubious  coxitest, 
furious  parties  disorganized  the  whole  monarchy,  and  were 
*iiolently  hxmying  this  enoe^werful  istate  to  the  brink  of 
destruction.    Here,  as  tibere,  private  interest,  ambition,  and ' 
party  feeling  mdgfat  veil  themselyes  under  lira  names  of  reHgion 
«nd  patriotism,  and  the  passions  of  a  few  citizens  drive  the  en- 
tire nation  to  take  im  arms.    The  frontiers  of  borth  countries 
merged  in  Walloon  Flanders ;   the  rebellion  might,  like  an 
agitated  sea,  cast  its  waves  as  far  as  this :  would  a  countty 
be  closed  against  it,  whose  language,  manners,  and  character 
wavered  between  those  of  France  and  Belgium?    As  yet,  the 
goremment  had  taken  no  census  of  its  Protestant  subjects  in 
these  countries,  but  the  new  sect,  it  was  aware,  was  a  vast, 
'compact  republic,  which  extended  its  roots  through  all  the 
monarchies  of  Christendom,  and  the  slighest  disturbance  in 
any  of  its  most  distant  members  vibrated  to  its  centre.     It 
was,  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  threatening  volcanoes,  which, 
united  by  subterraneous  passages,  ignite  at  the  same  moment 
with  alarming  sympathy.     The  Netherlands  were,  necessarily, 
(Cpen  to  all  nations,  because  they  derived  their  support  from 
all.    Was  it  possible  for  Philip  to  close  a  commercial  state 
as  easily  as  he  could  Spain  ?    If  he  wished  to  purify  these 
forovinoes  from  heresy,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  commence 
by  extirpating  it  in  France. 

It  was  in  this  atate  that  Granvella  found  the  Netherlands 
;at  t^e  begimonng  of  his  administration  (1560). 

To  restore  to  these  'countries  the  tmiforrmity  of  papistry,  to 
break  the  oo^erdsnate  power  of  the  nobility  and  the  states, 
-and  to  exak  the  royal  i^rthority  on  the  ruins  of  republic^ai 
Jpeedott,  was  the  ^greiit  object  of  Spanisfh  policy,  and  the  ex- 
press eommissian  of  the  new  minister.  But  obstacles  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment;  to  c&nqo^r  these  demanded 
^he  invention  of  new  resources,  the  application  of  new  ma- 
daneiy.     The  InquiBiftRm,  mdeed,  and  the  religious  ediets 
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i|»peea!ed  sofBcient  to  check  the  contagion  of  heresy ;  but  the 
latter  required  superintendence,  and  the  former  able  instra- 
meats,  for  its  now  extended  jurisdiction.  The  Gb»rch  -consti- 
tation  continued  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  times, 
«ff^hen-the  provinces  weve  less  populous,  when  the  church  still 
^oyed  universal  irepose,  and  oo^dd  be  more  easily  overlooked 
and  controlled.  A  succession  of  several  ceninries,  which 
ii^anged  the  whole  iirteriar  fcwm  of  the  provinces,  had  left  the 
form  of  the  hierarchy  unaltered,  which,  moreover,  was  pr^ 
teoted  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  its  nder  by  the  particular 
privileges  of  the  provinces.  All  the  seventeen  provinces  were 
parcelled  out  under  foor  bishops,  who  had  their  seats  at  Ar- 
ras, Toiimay,  Cambray,  and  Utrecht,  and  were  subject  to  the 
primates  of  Bheims  and  Cologne.  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Bargondy,  had,  indeed,  meditated  an  increase  in  the  numb^ 
of  the  bishops,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  populatioii, 
hot,  rnxfortunately,  in  the  excitement  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  had 
ahandoned  the  project.  Ambition  and  lust  of  conquest  with- 
drew the  mind  of  Charles  the  Bold  from  the  internal  con- 
oems  of  his  kingdom,  and  Maiimilian  had  already  too  many 
-subjects  of  dispute  with  the  states,  to  venture  to  add  to  their 
inimber  by  proposing  this  change.  A  stormy  reign  preventod 
Chaiiles  V.  from  the  execution  of  this  extensive  plan,  which 
Philip  II.  now  undertook  as  a  bequest  from  all  tbese  princes. 
The  moment  had  now  ^andved  when  the  ui^ent  necessities  of 
the  church  would  excuse  the  innovation,  «nd  the  leisure  of 
peace  favoured  its  accomplishment.  With  the  prodigiouB 
erowd  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  who  were 
crowded  together  in  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  a  multitude 
of  Teligioas  opinions  had  also  grownup;  and  it  was  impossible 
•that  religion  oeuld  any  longer  be  effectually  superintended  by 
so  few  eyes,  as  were  formerly  sufficient.  While  the  number  of 
bishops  was  so  small,  their  distriets  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  proportionably  extensive,  and  four  men  could  not  be 
adequate  to  Tnahrtom  the  parity  of  the  faith  through  so  wide 
a 'district 

l^e  jurisdietion,  which  the  Archbishops  <f£  Cologne  and 
iilwims  exercised  over  the  Netherlands,  had  long  be^i  a 
4Mnunbling  blodc  to  the  government,  which  could  not  look  on 
.liiiB  territoiy  as  really  its  own  property,  so  long  as  such  on  un- 
partant  braneh  of  poiver  was  stiU  wielded  by  foreign  hands. 
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To  snatch  this  prerogative  from  the  alien  archbishops;  by 
new  and  active  agents  to  give  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
strengthen  the  number  of  the  partisans  of  government  at 
the  diet,  no  more  effectual  means  could  be  devised,  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  bishops.  Eesolved  upon  doing  this, 
Philip  II.  ascended  the  throne ;  but  he  soon  found  that  a 
change  in  the  hierarchy  would  inevitably  meet  with  warm  op- 
position from  the  states,  without  whose  consent,  nevertheless, 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  it.  Philip  foresaw  that  the  nobi- 
lity would  never  approve  of  a  measure  which  would  so  strongly 
augment  the  royal  party,  and  take  from  the  aristocracy  the 
preponderance  of  power  in  the  diet.  The  revenues,  too, 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  new  bishops,  must  be  diverted 
&om  the  abbots  and  monks,  and  these  formed  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  states  of  the  realm.  He  had,  besides,  to 
fear  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants,  who  would  not  fail 
to  act  secretly  in  the  diet  against  him.  On  these  ac- 
counts,  the  whole  affiur  was  discussed  at  Home  with  the 
greatest  possible  secrecy.  Instructed  by,  and  as  the  agent 
of,  Granvella,  Francis  Sonnoi,  a  priest  of  Louvain,  came 
before  Paul  IV.,  to  inform  him  how  extensive  the  provinces 
were,  how  thrivmg  and  populous,  how  luxurious  in  their  pro- 
sperity.  But,  he  continued,  in  the  immoderate  enjoyment  of 
liberty  the  true  faith  is  neglected,  and  heretics  prosper.  To 
obviate  this  evil,  the  Eomish  See  must  have  recourse  to  extra- 
ordinaiy  measures.  It  was  not  difficult  to  prevail  on  the 
Bomish  pontiff  to  make  a  change,  which  woiidd  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  own  jurisdiction. 

Paul  IV.  appointed  a  tribunal  of  seven  cardinals  to  deliber- 
ate upon  this  important  matter ;  but  death  called  him  away, 
and  he  left  to  Ins  successor,  Pius  IV.,  the  duty  of  carrying 
their  advice  into  execution.  The  welcome  tidings  of  the 
pope's  determination  reached  the  king  in  Zealand,  when  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  setting  sail  for  Spain,  and  the  minis- 
ter was  secretly  charged  with  the  dangerous  reform.  The 
new  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  was  published  in  1560; 
in  addition  to  the  then  existing  four  bishoprics,  thirteen  new 
ones  were  established,  according  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
provinces,  and  four  of  them  were  raised  into  archbishoprics. 
Six  of  these  episcopal  sees,  viz.,  in  Antwerp,  Herzogenbuschi 
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Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Ruremonde,  were  placed  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Malines ;  five  others,  Haarlem,  Middel- 
burg,  Leuwarden,  Deyenter,  and  Groningen,  under  the  arch< 
bishopric  of  Utrecht ;  and  the  remaining  four,  Arras,  Tour- 
nay,  St.  Omer,  and  Namur,  which  lie  nearest  to  France,  and 
have  language,  character,  and  manners  in  common  with  that 
country,  under  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray.  Malines, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Brabfuit,  and  in  the  centre  of  all  the 
seventeen  provinces,  was  made  the  primacy  of  all  the  rest, 
and  was,  with  several  rich  abbeys,  the  reward  of  Granvella. 
The  revenues  of  the  new  bishoprics  were  provided  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  treasures  of  the  cloisters  and  abbeys,  which 
had  accumulated  from  pious  benefactions  during  centuries. 
Some  of  the  abbots  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  throne,  and 
with  the  possession  of  their  cloisters  and  prelacies,  retained 
also  the  vote  at  the  diet  which  was  attached  to  them.  At  the 
same  time;  to  every  bishopric  nine  prebends  were  attached, 
and  bestowed  on  the  most  learned  jurisconsultists  and  theolo- 
gians, who  were  to  support  the  Inquisition  and  the  bishop  in 
his  spiritual  ofl&ce.  Of  these,  the  two  who  were  most  de- 
serving by  knowledge,  experience,  and  imblemished  life,  were 
to  be  constituted  actual  inquisitors,  and  to  have  had  the  first 
voice  in  the  Synods.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Malines.  as 
metropolitan  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  the  full  authority 
was  given  to  appoint,  or  at  discretion  depose,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  the  Bomish  See  only  to  give  its  ratification 
to  his  acts. 

At  any  other  period,  the  nation  would  have  received  with 
gratitude,  and  approved  of  such  a  measure  of  church  reform, 
since  it  was  fully  called  for  by  circumstances,  was  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  monkhood.  Now  the  temper  of 
the  times  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  hateful  change.  Universal 
was  the  indignation  with  which  it  was  received.  A  cry  was 
raised  that  the  constitution  was  trampled  under  foot,  the 
rights  of  the  nation  violated ;  and  that  the  Inquisition  was 
already  at  the  door,  and  would  soon  open  here,  as  in  Spain, 
its  bloody  tribunal.  The  people  beheld  with  dismay  tiiese 
new  servants  of  arbitrary  power  and  of  persecution.  The 
nobility  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  strengthening  of  the  royal  au- 
thority by  the  addition  of  fourteen  votes  in  the  states'  assembly. 
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aod  a  witihdtaivil  of  the  firmest  prop  of  thek  freedom,  tike 
balance  of  the  royal  and  tlie  cvm  power.  The  old  bishops 
oomplained  of  the  dimiiuitioa  of  tibeir  mcomeB,  and  thfi  eisr 
caiBBcriptioiiL  of  tbeiar  sees ;  th0  abbota  and  monks  bed.  not 
obJj  lost  power  and  inoome,  bat  had  received  in  ezohange 
rigid  elisors-  of  their  morals.  Noble  and  simple,  laity  and 
deigy,  milted  agaamst  ike  common  foe^  and  while  all  sing^ 
struggled  for  some  petty  private  inteiMst;  the  cry  a^eared  te 
eome  from  the  formidable  voice  of  patriotism. 

Among  all  the  provinces,  Brabant  was  loudest,  in.  its  op 
position*  The  inviolabUity  of  its-  chm»h  oonstdtutiou  was  one 
of  the  important  privileges  which  it  had  reserved  in  the  ret 
marimble  charter  of  tbs  **  Joyful  ESntry"-**  statutes  whieh 
the  sovereign  could  not  violate>  without  rdeasiag  the  nation 
from  its  allegiai^e  to  him.  In  vain  did  the  univensitf  cl 
liouvain  assort  that,  in  disturbed  times  of  the  church,  a  pxie* 
vilege  lost  ita  power,  whieh  had  been  granted  in  the  penod 
of'its  tranqmllity.  The  introduction  of  the  new  bidiapiiss 
into  the  constitation  was  thought  to  shake  1^.  whole  iakm 
of  liberty.  The  prelacies,  whieh  were  n»w.  transfesreHi  to 
the  bishops,  must  henceforth  servo  another  rale,  than  the  adt* 
vantage  of  the  province,  of  whose  states  th^  had  been  mem* 
hers.  The  once  free  patriotic  citizens  were  to  be  instrumfinis 
of  tho  Bomish  See,  and  obedient  tods*  of  the  archbishop^ 
who  again,  as  first  prdate  of  Brabant,  had  the  immediats 
control  over  thenu  The  freedom  of  voting  was  gone,  be- 
cause the  bishops,  as  servile  spies  of  the  crown,  made  ever;^ 
one  fearful.  "  Who,"  it  was  asked,  "*  will  after  this  veni^uce  to 
raise  his  voice  in  Pariiament  before  such  observers^  or,,  in 
^eiF  presence,  dare  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation  against 
the  rapacious  hands  ^  the  govemment?  They  will  ttaoe 
out  the  resources  of  the  provinces,  and.  betm<y  to  tho  crown 
ike  secrets  of  our  freedom  and  our  proper^.  They  wBl 
obstruct  the  way  to  all  offices  of  hononr ;  we  tksiil  soon  see 
the  courtiers  of  the  king  succeed  the  present  men ;  the  child* 
ren  of  foreigners  wUl,  for  the  future,  fill  the  Parliament,  aad 
the  private  interest  of  their  patron  will  gmde  their  iNBud 
votes.*'  "What  an  act  of  oppression,"  rejoined  the  manksi 
**  to  pervert  to  other  objects  the  pious  designs  of  our  holy 
institutions,  to  contemn,  the  inviolable  wishes  of  tiiie  disad, 
and  to  take  that  whieh  a  devout  ckaxity  had  deposited  in  onr 
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ehevto  for  the  relief  of  tbfi  TiB&]!timat6»  and  mal&e  it  subsar* 
vient  to  tdie  luxury  of  bishops,  thus  ixiflatbg  their  arrogaoit. 
pomp>  wilii  the  plunder  of  the  poor  ?  '*  !Not  only  the  abbots^ 
and  naonlfiSt  who  really  did  sa£br  by  thift  a/st  of  a|)propriatbiu, 
but  every  family  which  could  flatter  itself  with  the  slighted, 
hope  of  ei^oying,  at  some  tioa^  or  other*  even  ia  the  most 
veiBota  posterity,  the.  beneiit  of  this  moisastic  foundatiQD,  £eU. 
this  disappoiatmient  of  their  distant  expectations  as  much,  as; 
if  they  had^  suffered  an  actual  injury,  and  the  wrongs  of  a  fe.w. 
abbot  prelate  became  the  concern  of.  a  whole  nation. 

Historians  have  not  omitted  to  record  the  covert  proceed*- 
ings  of  William  of  Orange  during  this  general  commotion,, 
who  laboured  to  conduct  to  one  end  these  various  and  conr 
flicting  passions^  At  his  instigation,  the  people  of  Brabant 
petitioned  the  regent  for  an  advocate  and  protector,  since 
they  alone,  of  all  his  Flemish  subjects*  had  the  misfortune  tot* 
imite^  in  one  and  the  same  person,  their  counsel  and  their' 
ruler.  Biad  the  damand  been  granted,  their  choice  could  &lk 
on  no  other  than  the  Prinoe  of  Orange.  But  GraiQvella». 
with  Ms  usual  presence  of  mind,  brokfi.  tbfough  tho  snare, 
'^  The  man  who  receives  this  ofi&ce,."  he  dficliured  in  the  stato? 
couiwil,.  ^'  wilU  I  hope,  see  thait  he  divides  Brabant  with,  tha* 
king!"  The  long  delay  of  the  papal  bull,  which  was  kapt 
be^  by  a.misunderstaadxQg  between  the  Eomish  and  Spanifib 
courts^  gaere  the  disaffected  an  opportunity  to  combino  for  a. 
common  ol^ect.  In  perfect  secrecy^  the  states  of  Brabant 
d^spatcjied  an  extraordinary  messenger  to  Pius  lY.,  to  ueg^ 
their  wishos  in  Eome  itself.  The  lunbaasador  was  provided 
witlL  important  lotters  of  recommendation  &om  the  Prince  of 
Qzange,  and  carried  with  him  considerable  sums  to  pave  Im 
w«y  to  the  father  of  the  church.  At  the  same  time,  a  public: 
letter  was.  forwarded  from  the  ciiy  of  Antwerp  to  the  £in^. 
of  Spain*  containing  the  most  urgent  representations,  and 
svpplicaldng  him  to  spare  that  flourishing  commercial  town 
from  the  threatened  innovation.  They  Imew,  it  was  staled, 
thai  the  intentions  of  the  monarch  were  the  best,  and  thfttr 
iba  institution  of  tbe  new  bishops  was  lik^y  to  be  highly 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  true  religion;  but  the  fo» 
reigners  could  not  be  convinced  of  this,  and  on  them  de*- 
pemkd  the  prosperity  of  their  town.  Among  tliem  the  most 
groundless  rumours  would  be  as  penloua  as  iiie  moat  true. 
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The  first  embassy  was  discoyered  in  time,  and  its  object 
disappointed  by  tlie  prudence  of  the  regent ;  by  the  second, 
the  town  of  Antwerp  gained  so  far  its  point,  that  it  was  to 
remain  without  a  bishop,  at  least  until  the  personal  arriyal 
of  the  king,  which  was  talked  of. 

The  example  and  success  of  Antwerp  gave  the  signal  of 
opposition  to  all  the  other  towns,  for  which  a  new  bishop  was 
intended.     It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  hatred  to  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  unanimity  of  the  Flemish  towns  at  this 
date,  that  they  preferred  to  renounce  all  the  advantages  which 
the  residence  of  a  bishop  would  necessarily  bring  to  their 
local  trade,  rather  than  by  their  consent  promote  that  ab- 
horred tribunal,  and  thus  act  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  nation.      Deventer,  Ruremond,  and  Leuwar- 
den,  placed  themselves  in  determined  opposition,  and  (1561) 
successfully  carried   their  point;    in  the  other  towns,   the 
bishops*  were,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  forcibly  inducted 
Utrecht,  Haarlem,  St.  Omer,  and  Middelburg  were  among  the 
first,  which  opened  their  gates  to  them ;  the  remaining  towns 
followed  their  example ;  but  in  Malines  and  Herzogenbusch 
the  bishops  were  received  with  very  little  respect.     When 
Granvella  made  his  solemn  entiy  into  the  former  town,  not  a 
single  nobleman  showed  himself,  and  his  triumph  was  want* 
ing  in  every  thing  that  could  make  it  real,  because  those 
remained  away  over  whom  it  was  meant  to  be  celebi^ated. 

In  the  mean  time,  too,  the  period  had  elapsed  within 
which  the  Spanish  troops  were  to  have  left  the  country,  and, 
as  yet,  there  was  no  appearance  of  their  being  withdravni. 
People  perceived  with  terror  the  real  cause  of  the  delay,  and 
suspicion  lent  it  a  fatal  connexion  with  the  Inquisition.  The 
detention  of  these  troops,  as  it  rendered  the  nation  more 
vigilant  and  distrustful,  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  minis- 
ter to  |)roceed  with  the  other  innovations,  and  yet,  he  would 
fain  not  deprive  himself  of  this  powerful  and  apparently 
indispensable  aid,  in  a  country  where  all  hated  him,  and  in 
the  execution  of  a  commission  to  which  all  were  opposed. 
At  last,  however,  the  regent  saw  herself  compelled  by  the 
xmiversal  murmurs  of  discontent,  to  urge  most  earnestly  upon 
the  king  the  necessity  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  **  The 
provinces,"  she  writes  to  Madrid,  "have  unanimously  declared 
that  they  would  never  again  be  induced  to  grant  the  extra- 
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ordinary  taxes  required  by  the  government,  as  long  as  word 
was  not  kept  with  them  in  this  matter.  The  danger  of  a 
revolt  was  far  more  imminent,  than  that  of  an  attack  by  the 
French  Protestants,  and  if  a  rebellion  was  to  take  place  in 
the  Netherlands,  these  forces  would  be  too  weak  to  repress 
it,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  money  in  the  treastiry  to 
enlist  new."  By  delaying  his  answer,  the  king  still  sought 
at  least  to  gain  time,  and  the  reiterated  representations  of 
the  regent  would  still  have  remained  ineffectual,  if,  fortu- 
nately for  the  provinces,  a  loss,  which  he  had  lately  suffered 
from  the  Turks,  had  not  compelled  him  to  employ  these 
troops  in  the  Mediterranean.  He,  therefore,  at  last  con- 
sented to  their  departure ;  they  were  embarked  1561,  in  Zea- 
land, and  the  exulting  shouts  of  all  the  provinces  accompanied 
their  departure. 

Meanwhile,  Granvella  ruled  in  the  council  of  state  almost 
uncontrolled.  All  officers,  secular  and  spiritual,  were  given 
away  through  him ;  his  opinion  prevailed  against  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  regent  herself  was 
governed  by  him.  He  had  contrived  to  manage  so  that  her 
appointment  was  made  out  for  two  years  only,  and  by  this 
expedient  he  kept  her  always  in  his  power.  It  seldom 
happened  that  any  important  affair  was  submitted  to  the, 
other  members,  and  if  it  really  did  occur,  it  was  only  such 
as  had  been  long  before  decided,  to  which  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  formality's  sake  to  give  their  sanction.  Whenever 
a  royal  letter  was  read,  Yiglius  received  instructions  to  omit 
all  such  passages  as  were  underlined  by  the  minister.  It 
often  happened  that  Hiis  correspondence  with  Spain  laid 
open  the  weakness  of  the  government,  or  the  anxiety  felt 
by  the  regent,  with  which  it  was  not  expedient  to  inform 
the  members,  whose  loyalty  was  distrusted.  If  again  it  oc- 
curred that  the  opposition  gained  a  majority  over  the  minister, 
and  insisted  with  determination  on  an  article,  which  he 
could  not  well  put  off  any  longer,  he  sent  it  to  the  ministry 
at  Madrid  for  their  decision,  by  which  he  at  least  gained 
time,  and  in  any  case  was  certain  to  find  support.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Coimt  of  Barlaimont,  the  President 
Viglius,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  other  coimsellors  were  but 
superfluous  figures  in  the  senate,  and  the  minister's  beha- 
viour to  them  marked  the  small  value  which  he  placed  upon 
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ikmr  inendAip  and  adlMronce.  No  wonder  tb»t  jmen,  wiiooe 
pride  had  been  so  gready  indulged  bj  the  flattezing  afebn- 
tions  of  B&^erekga  princes,  «nd  to  ^pvhetn,  as  to  the  idols  «of 
(iheir  cosantiy,  their  fellow  citieeiis  paid  the  wnost  re^vsenential 
mbtnissioQ,  should  be  highly  indigoaxit  at  this  flXTDgance  «f 
«  pli^eiaai.  Many  cd  t^em  bad  been  persenally  dnsuilted  % 
^Moarella.  The  Piinee  of  Omii^  was  well  aware  tint  it 
was  he  who  had  prcrrented  his  marrie^e  widi  the  Fnacess 
ef  'Lorraine,  and  that  he  had  also  endeavcuEred  to  hr^ak  ^ 
49ie  uegooiations  for  'another  alliance  widi  the  Princets  Df 
Bflrroy.  He  had  deprrv^ed  Ommt  Horn  of  tiie  govemauent 
^f '  Gtieldres  and  Zatphen,  and  had  kept  for  himself  an  «hlwy, 
wfakh  Count  Egmosthad  in  Tun  exerted  himseif^to  «fbteni 
fer  a  relatien.  Confident  of  his  sii^tenor  power,  he  ^did  "not 
even  think  it  worth  while  to  conceal  from  tiie  -woibility  his 
contempt  for  theoa,  and  whidi,  as  the  rule,  iffiBii»d  his  wkole 
administration ;  W£llimn  ef  Ontage  was  the  only  ^se  with 
n^om  he  deemed  it  adTisable  to  dissemble.  AMHm^  he 
reiflly  believed  himself  to  be  raised  far  icbove  all  the  lam  of 
i^  and  of  deeoram,  still  in  this  pemt,  however,  his  co«fidest 
«m>gance  misled  hkn,  and  he  erred  no  less  agaimst  policy 
l^an  he  sinned  against 'propriety.  In  the  existing  postage  of 
afbits,  the  government  could  hstrdly  have  adopted  a  w*pse 
measure  thsm  that  of  throwing  disrespect  an.  the  nobOity.  It 
had  it  in  its  power  ix)  flatter  the  preju^ces  and  feelings  of  tiie 
aristocracy,  and  thus  artfully  and  imperceptibly  win  tlteiu 
orer  to  its  plans,  and  through  them,  subvert  the  edifice 
of  national  liberty.  Now  it  admonished  them,  most  inoppor- 
tonely,  of  their  duties,  their  dignity,  and  their  power ;  cedling 
9pon  them  even  to  be  patriots,  and  to  devote  to  the  cause  of 
true  greatness,  an  ambition  which  hitherto  it  had  lAcen- 
siderately  repelled.  To  carry  into  effect  the  ordroianoes, 
it  Tetjuired  the  active  co-operation  of  the  lieutenant-govemers; 
no  wonder,  however,  that  the  latter  showed  but  little  zeal 
to  afford  this  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  silently  laboured  to  augment  the  (Ufficnlties 
of  the  minister,  and  to  subvert  his  measures,  and,  through 
his  ill  success,  to  diminish  the  king's  confidenoe  in  him, 
and  expose  his  administmtion  to  contempt.  Hie  n&pid 
progress  which,  in  spite  of  those  horrible  edicts,  the  Beform- 
atiim  made  during  Oranvella's  administmtion  in  the  Ke- 
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4iierkiiiis,  is  evMenliy  to  be  ascribed  to  tiie  hikewamm^SB 
ti  tiie  BorMlily  in  opposing  ft.  If  the  minister  bad  been 
mm  of  the  xti^leB,  he  might  have  despised  the  ftny  of  1ihd 
^ob,  whidi  wotdd  hseve  impotemtly  aa^ed  itself  agamat 
2lfae  di^eaded  banieirs  of  the  ^rone.  The  safferings  of  Ihe 
m&ssm  lingered  long  in  tears  and  sighs,  until  the  arts 
miA  1^  example  of  tk^  ne/biliity  Oftlted  forth  a  louder  expdres- 
SEfm  of  l^inn. 

Mosmwhile,  tke  m^mssdons  krto  religion  >^ere  carried  on 
urith  renewed  tigoiBP,  by  the  crowd  of  new  labourers,  (li5'61, 
tMSl^  and  tlie  ^di^ts  against  het«&tics,  were  enforced  with 
•iBBrfQl  obedience.  Biitt  lihe  crifdcal  moment  when  this  detei^ 
i9kkb  remedy  mi^t  have  been  applied,  was  allowed  to  pass 
% ;  the  nation  had  become  too  ^rong  and  rigorous  for  stcdh 
dioi:^  treaitnient.  "Hie  new  religion  ooold  now  be  extirpd/fced 
eniy  by  the  death  €ff  all  its  protesore.  The  present  execu- 
tions were  bot  «o  maaiy  alluring  exMbiti^ms  of  its  excellence, 
40  nMttiy  soeiaes  ctf  its  trium|lis  and  r«dxant  rirtue.  Th^ 
BMnxic  greatness  witii  which  the  victims  died,  made  conveftDs 
^  the  opinienns  Ibr  wMch  Hiey  punished.  One  martyr  gained 
sten  new  prosdytes.  ll^ot  in  towns  only,  or  villages,  but  <m 
^adbsd  very  }xighwiry«,  in  the  boaits  and  public  carriages,  dmputes 
•frere  hield,  ttinoking  t^  dignity  of  the  Pope,  the  Saints, 
rPaxgtftoiy,  a»d  Indulgences,  and  sermons  were  preached  and 
3&en  con^^erted.  From  the  country  and  from  the  towns,  the 
i&masffm.  people  rushed  in  crowds  to  rescue  the  prisoners  of 
#ie  Holy  Tribunal  from  the  hands  of  its  satellites,  and  the 
iMttHcipal  officers,  who  ventured  to  support  it  with  the  civil 
ifiirces,  were  pelted  with  stones.  Multitudes  accompanied  the 
Jtetostant  preachers,  wliom  the  Inquisition  pursued,  bore 
dMSA  on  their  ^toulders  to  and  from  churdi,  and  at  the  risk 
«f  their  lives,  ooneealted  them  from  their  persecutors.  The 
jfint  iprovinoe,  which  was  seized  with  the  fanatical  spirit  of 
jebeUion,  was,  as  had  been  expected,  Walloon  Flanders.  A 
French  Calvinist,  by  name  Lannoi,  set  himself  up  in  Toumay 
iBS  a  worker  of  miracles,  where  he  hired  a  few  women  to 
simnlaite  diseases,  and  to  pretend  to  be  cured  by  him.  He 
;|9nached  in  the  woods  near  the  town,  drew  the  people  in  great 
ammbers  after  him,  and  scattered  in  their  minds  the  seeds  o(f 
ml>ellion.  Similar  teachers  appeared  in  Lille  and  Yalen- 
eiennes,  but  in  the  kiter  place,  tlie  municipal  functionaries 
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succeeded  in  seizing  the  persons  of  these  incendiarieiis,  whOe, 
however,  they  delayed  to  execute  them,  their  followers  in- 
creased 80  rapidly,  that  they  hecame  sufficiently  strong  to 
break  open  the  prisons,  and  forcibly  depriye  justice  of  its 
victims.  Troops  at  last  were  brought  into  the  town,  and 
order  restored.  But  this  trifling  occurrence  had,  for  a  moment, 
withdrawn  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  the  strength  <^ 
the  Protestant  party,  and  allowed  the  minister  to  compute  their 
prodigious  numbers.  In  Toumay  alone,  5000  at  one  time  had 
been  seen  attending  the  sermons,  and  not  many  less  in 
Valenciennes.  What  might  not  be  expected  from  the  north- 
em  provinces,  where  liberty  was  greater,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 

.  ment  more  remote,  and  where  the  vicinity  of  Germany  and 
Denmark  multiplied  the  sources  of  contagion  ?  One  slight 
provocation  had  sufficed  to  draw  from  its  concealment  so 
formidable  a  multitude.    How  much  greater  was,  perhaps, 

.  the  number  of  those  who,  in  their  hearts,  acknowledged  ^e 
new  sect,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
publish  their  adhesion  to  it.  This  discovery  greatly  alarmed 
the  regent.  The  scanty  obedience  paid  to  the  edicts,  the 
wants  of  the  exhausted  treasury,  which  compelled  her  to 
impose  new  taxes,  and  the  suspicious  movements  of  the 
Huguenots  on  the  French  frontiers,  still  farther  increased  her 
anxiety.  At  the  same  time,  she  received  a  command  from 
Madrid  to  send  off  two  thousand  Flemish  cavalry  to  the 
army  of  the  Queen  Mother  in  France,  who,  in  the  distresses 
of  the  religious  war,  had  recourse  to  Philip  II.  for  as- 
sistance. Every  affair  of  faith,  in  whatever  land  it  mi^t 
be,  was  made  by  Philip  his  own  business.  He  felt  it  as 
keenly  as  any  catastrophe  which  could  befall  his  own  house, 
and  in  such  cases  always  stood  ready  to  sacrifice  his  means 
to  foreign  necessities.  If  it  were  interested  motives  that 
here  swayed  him,  they  were  at  least  kingly  and  grand,  and 
the  bold  support  of  his  principles  wins  our  admiration,  as 
much  as  their  cruelty  withholds  our  esteem . 

The  regent  laid  before  the  Council  of  State  the  royal 
will  on  the  subject  of  these  troops,  but  with  a  veiy  warm 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  nobility.  Ooimt  Flgmont 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  declared  that  the  time  was  ill 
chosen,  for  stripping  the  Netherlands  of  troops,  when  the 
aspect  of   affairs   rendered  rather  the   enlistment  of    new 
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levies  advisable.  The  movements  of  the  troops  in  France 
momentarily  threatened  a  surprise,  and  the  commotions 
within  the  provinces  demanded,  more  than  ever,  the  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Hitherto,  they 
said,  the  German  Protestants  had  looked  idly  on  during  the 
straggles  of  their  brethren  in  theiaith ;  but  will  they  continue 
to  do  so,  especially  when  we  are  lending  our  ud  to  strengthen 
their  enemy  ?  By  thus  acting,  shall  we  not  rouse  their  ven- 
geance against  us,  and  call  their  arms  into  the  northern 
Netherlands  ?  Nearly  the  whole  Council  of  State  joined  in 
this  opinion,  their  representations  were  energetic  and  not  to 
be  gainsayed.  The  regent  herself,  as  well  as  the  minister, 
could  not  but  feel  their  truth,  and  their  own  interests  ap« 
peared  to  forbid  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate.  Would 
it  not  be  impolitic  to  withdraw  from  the  Inquisition  its 
sole  prop,  by  removing  the  larger  portion  of  the  army, 
and  in  a  rebellious  country  to  leave  themselves  without 
defence,  dependent  on  the  arbitraxy  will  of  an  arrogant  aris- 
tocracy ?  While  the  regent,  divided  between  the  royal  com- 
mands, the  urgent  importunity  of  her  council,  and  her  own 
fears,  could  not  venture  to  come  to  a  decision,  William  of 
Orange  rose  and  proposed  the  assembling  of  the  States 
General.  But  nothing  could  have  inflicted  a  more  fatal  blow 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  than  by  yielding  to  this 
advice  to  put  the  nation  in  thind  of  its  power  and  its  rights. 
No  measure  could  be  more  hazardous  at  the  present  moment. 
The  danger  which  was  thus  gathering  over  Uie  minister  did 
not  escape  him ;  a  sign  from  him  warned  the  regent  to  break 
off  the  consultation  and  acQoum  the  council.  '*  The  govern- 
ment," he  writes  to  Madrid,  "  can  do  nothing  more  injurious 
to  itself  than  to  consent  to  the  assembling  of  the  states. 
Such  a  step  is  at  all  times  perilous,  because  it  tempts  the 
nation  to  test  and  restrict  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  but  it  is 
many  times  more  objectionable,  at  the  present  mom^it,  when 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  already  widely  spread  amongst  us, 
when  the  abbots,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  their  income,  will 
neglect  nothing  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the  bishops,  when 
the  whole  nobility  and  all  the  deputies  from  the  towns  are 
led  by  the  arts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  disaffected 
can  securely  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  nation."  This 
representation,  which  at  least  was  not  wanting  in  sound  sense. 
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Ai  mot  M  io:  havhi^  tiie  danmlf  efisot  on  the  kk^'s  omhIl 
Tba  a6sembling>  of  the  states  "mm  rejeefced  omo  and  &r  finoir» 
the  penal  statutes  against  the  hecetieft  imee.  mnewafl  m:  ali 
their  rigoar^  and  the  legonit  urns  direetod  to  hasten  H^ 
despatch  of  the  required  aaxilknes. 

WaJb  to  tills,  ih^  Cowneil  ol  Stade^  woaH  not  eonaaeiL 
AH  that  she  obtained  "was,  instead  ef  the  troepi^  a  suppler 
of  moiM*f  for  the  Queen  Mother,  which  at.  thisv  oadaiB  wm; 
still'  more  welcome  to  her.  In  p3ace»  hoRRever*  ef  asnn»> 
bBng  the  states,  and  in  order  to  beguile  the  natuai  wctis^ 
at  least*  the  semblance  of  repuMaean  fieeedom,,  the  segiMt 
summoned  the  govemers  ol  ih»  provinces  and  the  kniglitB. 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  a  special  congress  at.  Birasafli% 
to  consult  on  the  present  dangers  and  neeessxtieft  of  tba 
state.  When  the  President  YigUua  had  laid  before  them  the- 
matters  on  which  thej  were  summooiod  to  deliberata^  tfasse^ 
days  were  given  to  them  for  consideration.  During  this  time, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  assemiUed  them  in  his  pdafte,  whare 
he  represented  to  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some 
unanimous  rcsolutaon  before  the  next  si^tting^  and  of  agveei]^ 
on  the  measures  '^ich  ought  to  be  foIIei«ed  in  the  present 
dangerous  state  of  alBdis. 

The  majority  assented  to  the  propriety  of  this  course^  only 
Barlaimont,  with  a  few  of  the  dep^idents  of  (^  Caffdi&al,  had 
the  courage  to  plead  for  the  interests  of  the  crown  and'  of 
the  minister.  "  It  did  not  behoTe  ihem,"  he  said,  ^  to^.  inters 
fere  in  the  concerns  of  the  gorermuent,  and  this  -pifim.of» 
agreement  of  rotes  was  an  illegal  and  culpable  assumptioB, 
in  the  guilt  of  which  he  wouM  not  participate  ;"-^a  declara^ 
tion  which  broke  up  the  meeting  without  any  coaclusian  lma§ 
come  to.  The  regent,  apprised  of  it  by  the  Covmt  Barlai* 
mont,  artAiUy  contrived  to  keep  the  blights  so  well  e«h 
ployed  during  their  stay  in*  l^e  towiii,  that  they  could  fiid 
no  time  for  coming  to  any  Aurdier  seeeet  uBderstandbig; 
in  tMs  session,  however,  it  was  arranged,  with  their  ooociik*^ 
rence,  that  Florence  of  Mcmtmorenoy,  Lord  of  Montigaj^, 
should  make  a  journey  to  ^pein,  in  o»ier  to  acqjiiaiKit  the  hiBi^ 
with  the  present  posture  of  affieiirs.  But  the<  r^ent  seat 
before  him  another  meseenger  to  Madrid,  who  pre^iouai^r' 
infbrmed  the  king  of  all  that  had  been  debated  hetweeit  tJbs 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  knif^itsi  at  the  secret,  aomforeafiflk 
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Th6  Fl^midk  aottbaswior  Yf^B.  flatteved  in  Madrid  "wMh 
9aBp^  pooAesta.ti(m»  of  the  king%  favour  and  patornal  99at^ 
mantfi  towaids:  tiie  Netherlands ;  ivhile  the  regent  was  com-^ 
manded  to  thwaart,.  to  the  utmost  of  her  poweir,  the  secrat 
combuoatioDS  of  the  nobiiiiy,  and  if  possible;  to  sow.  dKsoord 
saWBg  their  most  emiiLent  members.  Jealousy,  prirate*  io* 
teraab,  and  religious  diffisreneesyhad  long  diyided  many  of  tiia 
nobles  ;  their  share  in  the  eemmon  ne^et  and  ooutempt  vnth 
wittdx.  they  were  treated^  and  a  geoieral  hatred  of  the*  mi- 
nister had  again  united  then.  So  long  as-  Count  Egmonk 
and  the  Primee  of  Orange  were  sukors  for  the  regeney^,  it 
oould  not  &il,  buffe  that  at  times  their  oompeting  claims  should 
have  brought  them  into  oellisi(»i.  Both  had  met  each  other 
on  the  road  to  glory,  and  before  the  throne ;  both,  again,  mat 
in  the  Republic;  idiere  they  strore  lor  the  same  prize,  the 
^kvour  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Su^  opposite  characters 
soon  became  estranged,  but  the  powerful  sympathy  of  ne- 
cessity as  quickly  reconciled  them.  Each  was  now-  in^ 
dispensable  to  the  other,  and  the  emergency  united  these 
two  men  together  with  a  bond  which  their  hearts  wonld 
never  have  furnished.  But  it  was  on  this-  very  unconge* 
niality  of  disposition  that  the  regent  based  her  plansi;  if 
she  could  fortunately  succeed  ia  separating  them,  she  weuld, 
at  the  same  time,  divide  the  whole  Flemish  nobility  intO'  two 
parties.  Through  the  presesls  and  smell  attentions,  by  which 
she  exeln^vely  honoured  these  tuo,  she  also  sought  to  eauate 
a^nst  them  the  envy  and  distmst  of  the  rest,  and  hf  ap* 
pearing  to  give  Count  Egmont  a  preforence  over  the  Priaee 
of  Orange,  she  hoped  to  make  the  latter  suspicious  of  Egmont^s 
good  &kh.  It  happened  that  at  this  very  time  she  was 
obliged  to  send  aa  extraoxdsnary  ambassador  to  Fnmkfoot,  t» 
be  present  at  the  election  of  a  RomAn:  Emperor ;  she  chose 
for  this  o£Bce  the  Duke  of  Arschot,.  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
prince,  in  order,  in  some  degree,  to  show  in  his  case-  bam 
splendid  was  the  reward  which  hatred  a^nst  the  latter  might 
look  for. 

The  Orange  faction,  ho;wever,  instead  of  su&nng  any 
diminution,  had  gained  an  important  accession  in  Counli 
Horn,  who,  as  admiral  of  the  Flemish  marine,  had  convoyed 
ihe  king  to  Biscay*  and  now  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Goaneil 
of  State.     Horn's  restless  and  republicasL  spirit  readily  net 
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the  daring  schemes  of  Orange  and  Egmont,  and  a  dangerous 
Triumyiiate  was  soon  formed  by  these  three  friends,  whidi 
shook  the  royal  power  in  the  Netherlands,  but  which  ter- 
minated very  differently  for  each  of  its  members. 

(1562.)  Meanwhile,  Montigny  had  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy, and  brought  back  to  the  Council  of  State  the  most 
gracious  assurance  of  their  monarch.  But  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had,  through  his  own  secret  channels  of  intelligence,  re- 
ceived more  credible  information  from  Madrid,  which  entirely 
contradicted  this  report.  By  these  means,  he  learnt  all  the  ill 
serrices  which  Granvella  had  done  him  and  his  friends  with 
the  king,  and  the  odious  appellations  which  were  there  applied 
to  the  Flemish  nobility.  There  was  no  help  for  them  so  long 
as  the  minister  retained  the  helm  of  government,  and  to  pro- 
cure his  dismissal  was  the  scheme,  however  rash  and  adven- 
turous it  appeared,  which  wholly  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
Prince.  It  was  agreed  between  bin;  and  Counts  Horn  and 
Egmont,  to  despatch  a  joint  letter  to  the  king,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nobility,  formally  to  accuse  the  minister, 
and  press  energetically  for  his  removal.  The  Duke  of  Arschot, 
to  whom  this  proposition  was  communicated  by  Count  Eg- 
mont,  refused  to  concur  in  it,  haughtily  declaring  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  receive  laws  from  Egmont  and 
Orange ;  that  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Granvella, 
and  that  he  thought  it  very  presumptuous  to  prescribe  to 
the  king  what  ministers  he  ought  to  employ.  Orange  re- 
ceived a  similar  answer  from  the  Count  of  Aremberg.  Either 
the  seeds  of  distrust,  which  the  regent  had  scattered  amoi^t 
the  nobility,  had  already  taken  root,  or  the  fear  of  &e 
minister's  power  outweighed  the  abhorrence  of  his  measures ; 
at  any  rate,  the  whole  nobility  shrunk  back  timidly  and  irreso- 
lutely from  the  proposal.  This  disappointment  did  not, 
however,  discourage  diem,  the  letter  was  written  and  sub- 
scribed by  all  three  (1663). 

In  it,  Granvella  was  represented  as  the  prime  cause  of  all 
the  disorders  in  the  Netherlands.  So  long  as  the  highest 
power  should  be  entrusted  to  him,  it  would,  they  declared,  be 
impossible  for  them  to  serve  the  nation  and  the  king  effectu- 
ally; on  the  other  hand,  all  would  revert  to  its  former  tran- 
quillity, all  opposition  be  discontinued,  and  the  government 
regain  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  soon  as  his  majesty 
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should  be  pleased  to  remove  this  man  from  the  helm  of  the 
state.  In  that  case,  they  added,  neither  exertion  nor  zeal 
would  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  maintain  in  these  countries 
the  dignity  of  the  king  and  the  purity  of  the  faith,  which  was 
no  less  sacred  to  them,  than  to  the  Cardinal  Granvella. 

Secretly  as  this  letter  was  prepared,  still  the  duchess 
was  informed  of  it  in  sufficient  time,  tx)  anticipate  it  by 
another  despatch,  and  to  counteract  the  e£fect  which  it 
might  have  had  on  the  king's  mind.  Some  months  passed 
ere  an  answer  came  from  Madrid.,  It  was  mild,  but 
vague.  "  The  king,"  sucb  was  its  import,  "  was  not  used  to 
condemn  his  ministers  unheard,  on  the  mere  accusations  of 
their  enemies.  Common  justice  alone  required  that  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  cardinal  should  descend  from  general  imputa- 
tions to  special  proofs,  and  if  they  were  not  inclined  to  do 
this  in  writing,  one  of  them  might  come  to  Spain,  where  he 
should  be  treated  with  all  respect.  Besides  this  letter,  which 
was  equally  directed  to  all  three,  Count  Egmont  farther 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king,  wherein  his  ma- 
jesty expressed  a  wish  to  learn  from  him  in  particular,  what 
in  the  common  letter  had  been  only  generally  touched  upon. 
The  regent,  also,  was  specially  instructed  how  she  was  to  an- 
swer the  three  collectively,  and  the  count  singly.  The  king 
luiew  his  man.  He  felt  it  was  easy  to  manage  Count  Egmont 
alone;  for  this  reason  he  sought  to  entice  him  to  Madrid, 
where  he  would  be  removed  from  the  commanding  guidance 
of  a  higher  intellect.  In  distinguishing  him  above  his  two 
friends  by  so  flattering  a  mark  of  his  confldence,  he  made  a 
difference  in  the  relation  in  which  they  severally  stood  to  the 
throne ;  how  could  they,  then,  unite  with  equal  zeal  for  the  same 
object,  when  the  inducements  were  no  longer  the  same  ?  This 
time,  indeed,  the  vigilance  of  Orange  frustrated  the  scheme ; 
but  the  sequel  of  the  histoiy  will  show  that  the  seed  which 
was  now  scattered,  was  not  altogether  lost. 

(1563.)  The  king's  answer  gave  no  satisfEiction  to  the  three 
confederates ;  they  boldly  determined  to  venture  a  second  at- 
tempt. **  It  had,"  they  vnrote,  "  surprised  them  not  a  little, 
that  his  majesty  had  thought  their  representations  so  un- 
worthy of  attention.  It  was  not  as  accusers  of  the  minister, 
but  as  counsellors  of  his  majesty,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inform 
their  master  of  the  condition  of  his  states,  that  they  had 
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daBpatckcd  tfait  letter  to  him.  Th&y  sought  not  the  nun.  of 
the  mdnister,  indeed  it  would  gratify  them  to  see  him.  eou- 
tented  and  hftppy  in  any  other  paxt  of  the  worlds  than  here  in 
the  Nethecknos.  They  'VKOse,  hoiveTeir,  fully  persuaded  of 
this,  that  his  eentiniied  presence  thjsre  iros  absolutely  incom* 
patible  i^ith  the  genend  tnuiquaUiiy.  The  prese&t  dimgezous 
condition  of  thek  nstiye  ooumtry  ivotdd  allow  nooie  of  thean  to 
leave  it,  much  less  to  take  so  long  a  jeumey  ae  to  Spain  on 
Gfaavella's  aeeount  If,  therofoce^  his  m^sty  did  not  please  to- 
comply  vrith  their  written  request,  they  hoped  to  be  ex^cused  for 
the  ^ture  from  attendance  in  thesenaite,  "wJoAte  they  were  only 
exposed  to  the  oMrti&mtien  of  meeting  the  minister,  and 
where  they  couM  be  of  no  serriee,  either  to  the  king  or  the 
state,  but  only  appeared  contemptible  in  their  own  ^^t.  In 
conclusion,  they  begged  hi»  majesty  weald  not  take  ill  the 
plain  simplicity  of  their  language,  sinee  persons  of  their  cha^ 
lacter  set  more  Talue  on  acting  well,  than  on  ^peaking  fLuely.^ 
To  tUe  same  purport  was  a  separate  letter  from  Count 
Egmont,  in  which  he  returned  thanlKa  hr  the  royal  autograph. 
This  second  address  was  foUowed  by  an  answer  to  the  effect 
that,  ''  their  representaiticniB  should  be  tatken  into  considera- 
tion, meanwhile  they  were  requested  to  attend  the  council  of 
state  as  heretofore." 

It  was  evident  that  the  monaxeh  was  &r  £rom  intending  to 
grant  their  request;  they,  therefore,  from  this  time  forth,  ab- 
sented themselves  fix^m  the  state  council,,  and  even  left  Brus- 
sels. Not  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  mindster  by 
lawM  means,  they  sought  to  accomplish  tMs  end  by  a. 
^new  mode,  from  which  more  might  be  expected.  On  eveEvp 
ooeanon,  they  and  their  adher^its  openly  showed  the  oojx 
tempt  which  they  felt  for  him,  and  contrived  to  throw 
ndioule  on  everything  he  undertook.  By  this  contemptuous 
treatment,  they  hoped  to  harass  the  haughty  spirit  of  th0: 
priest,  and  to  obtain  through  his  mortij&ed  self-love,  what 
1^1^  had  fsdled  in  by  other  means.  In  this,  indeed,  they 
did  not  sueceed;  but  the  expedient  on  which  they  bad 
fedleaft,  led,  in  the  end^  to  the  ruin  of  thfl  minister. 

The  populaa*  mice  was  raised  more  loudly  against  him; 
so  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  forfeited  the  gotod 
opijoion  of  the  nobles,  and  that  men,  whose  sentiments  they^ 
hadi  been  used  blindly  to  echo,  prec^d  them  in  detestaiio«t 
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o£  ham.  The  oentemptaoits  maosier  in  whieb  tbe  aofiilltf 
iiAw  taan/bbd  hixa^  devc^  him  in  a  meaanre  to  Itei  geneail 
scom,  and  emboMeiiedc^ltimaj^^niiiieh'  never  t^oaeed!  enremwhak 
is  holiiest  and  purest,  to  lanr  it»  saczBegioiiB'  haad  on?  Ikis  honour. 
The  new  censtitudon  of  the  ehurch,  idiidiwas  the  great  gn0i>* 
anoe  of  the  natioiav  had  heea  t^  basis  of  his  fortuneft-— dlis. 
"was  acnanie  that  eouM  not  he  foi^giv^t'.  Every  fresh  esomt 
tion^  and  ividih  such  i^ectadbes  the  aetrvit^  of  the  inqmsitom. 
WB»  only  too  liberal,  kept  aUve  and  famished  djpeadful  eni^ 
cise  to  the  bitter  animosifcj  agadnst  ham,  and  at  last,  eustom 
and  usage  inscribed  his  naoae  on  evei^  act  of  oppressios.  A 
strayoges  in  a  land,  into  which  he  had  been  introdueed  agaonst 
its wdlL;  alone  atneog  millions  of  enemies;  oncertaiii  of  all  hia 
tools;  supported  only  by  the  weak  arm  of.  distant  royalilrp; 
maintflimiiag  his  intereourse  with  the  nation,,  which  he  haA  to 
gain*  only  by  means  of  Mthless  instruments,  all  of  whom: 
made  it  their  highest  object  to  falsify  his  actions  and  masre^ 
present  his  natives:  lastly,  witha  womaa  for  hk  concbjistor,. 
who  could  not  share  with  him  the  burden  of  the  gen^nd 
execration — thus  he  stood  exposed  to  the  wantonness,  Idue 
ingratitude,  the  feiction,  the  envy,  and  all  the  eril  passions  of  a 
licentious,  insubordinate  people.  It  is  worthy  of  remaris^ 
that  the  hatred  which  he  had  incunied^  far  outran  the  ds* 
merits  which  could  be  laid  to  his  charge  ;  that  it  was  difficult, 
nay  impossible,  for  bis  accusers  to  suJbistantiajte,  by  prooC  the 
general  condemnation,  which  fell  upon  him  from  all  sides. 
Before  and  after  bim,  fuiaticism  dragged  its  victims  to<  thr  - 
altar,  before  and  after  him  ciial  blood  flowed,  the  rights,  of.' 
me&  made  a  mock  of,  and  men  themselves  rendered  wretched. 
Under  Ghaiies  Y.  tyranny  ought  to  have  pained  more  acuitel^^ 
through  its  novelty — under  the  Duke  of  Alva  it  was  carried  to> 
far  more  unnatural  lengths,  in  so  much  that  Granvella  s  ad- 
ministration, in  comparison  with  that  of  his  successor,  was 
even  merciful ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  his  contemporajdea 
ever  evinced  the  same  degree  of  personal  exasperation  and 
i^ite  ag^nst  the  latter,  in  which  they  indulged  against  lus> 
predecessor.  To  cloak  tbe  meanness  of  his  birth  in  tbe  splea^^ 
dour  of  high  dignities,  and  by  an  exalted  station  to  place  him« 
if  possible,  above  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  the  regent  had 
made  interest  at  Borne  to  procure  for  him  the  cardinal's  hat;, 
but  this  very  honour,  which  connected  him  moire  QlosQlywith 
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the  Papal  court,  made  him  so  much  the  more  an  alien  in 
the  provinces.  The  purple  ^as  a  new  crime  in  Brussels, 
and  an  obnoxious  detested  garb,  which,  in  a  measure,  pub- 
licly held  fDrth  to  view  the  principles  on  which  his  future 
conduct  would  be  gOTomed.  Neither  his  honourable  rank, 
which  alone  often  consecrates  the  most  infamous  caitiff,  nor  his 
talents  which  commanded  esteem,  nor  even  his  terrible  omni- 
potence, which  daily  revealed  itself  in  so  many  bloody  mani- 
festations, could  screen  him  from  derision.  Terror  and  scorn, 
the  fearful  and  the  ludicrous  were,  in  his  instance,  imnaturally 
blended*.  Odious  rumours  branded  his  honour;  murderous 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  Egmont  and  Orange  wer^  ascribed  to 
him;  the  most  incredible  things  found  credence;  the  most 
monstrous,  if  they  referred  to  him,  or  were  said  to  emanate 
f^m  him,  surprised  no  longer.  The  nation  had  already  be- 
come uncivilized  to  that  degree,  where  the  most  contradictory 
sentiments  prevail  side  by  side,  and  the  finer  boundary  lines 
of  decorum  and  moral  feeling  are  erased.  This  belief  in  ex- 
traordinary crimes  is  almost  invariably  their  immediate  pre- 
cursor 

But,  with  this  gloomy  prospect,  the  strange  destiny  of  this 
man  opens  at  the  same  time  a  grander  view,  which  impresses 
the  unprejudiced  observer  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 
Here,  he  beholds  a  nation  dazzled  by  no  splendour,  and  re- 
strained by  no  fear,  firmly,  inexorably,  and  unpremeditatedly 
unanimous  in  punishing  tibe  crime,  which  had  been  committed 
against  its  dignity,  by  the  violent  introduction  of  a  stranger 
into  the  heart  of  its  political  constitution.  We  see  Mm 
ever  aloof,  and  ever  isolated,  like  a  foreign  hostile  body, 
hovering  over  a  surface  which  repels  its  contact  The 
strong   hand   itself  of  the-  monarch,  who  was  his  fiiend 

*  The  nobility,  at  the  BUggestion  of  Count  Egmont,  caused  their  ser- 
vants to  wear  a  common  livery,  on  which  was  embroidered  a  foors  cap. 
All  Brussels  interpreted  it  for  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  every  appearance  of  such 
a  servant  renewed  their  laughter ;  this  badge  of  a  fool's  cap,  which  was  offen- 
sive to  the  court,  was  subsequently  changed  into  a  bundle  of  aiiows — an 
accidental  jest  which  took  a  very  serious  end,  and  probably  was  the  origin  of 
the  arms  of  the  republic.  Vit  Vigl.  T.  II.  35  Thuan.  489.  The  respect  for 
the  cardinal  sunk  at  last  so  low,  that  a  caricature  was  publicly  placed  in  his 
own  hand,  in  which  he  was  represented  seated  on  a  heap  of  eggs,  out  ot 
which  bishops  were  crawling.  Over  him  hovered  a  devil  with  the  inscrip- 
tion— "  This  is  my  son,  hear  ye  him  I" 
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and  protector,  could  not  support  bim  against  the  antipa- 
thies of  the  nation,  iftrhich  had  once  resolved  to  mth- 
hold  from  him  all  its  sympathy.  Tho  voice  of  national 
hatred  -was  all-powerful,  and  was  ready  to  forego  even  private 
interest,  its  certain  gains ;  his  alms  even  were  shunned,  like 
the  fruits  of  an  accursed  tree.  like  pestilential  vapour,  the 
infamy  of  universal  reprobation  hung  over  him.  In  his  case, 
gratitude  believed  itself  absolved  from  its  duties;  his  ad- 
herents shunned  him ;  his  friends  were  dumb  in  his  behalf. 
So  terribly  did  the  people  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of 
their  nobles  and  their  nation  on  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
earth. 

Histoiy  has  repeated  this  memorable  example  only  once,  in 
Cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  the  instance  differed  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  two  periods  and  nations.  The  highest  power 
could  not  protect  either  from  derision ;  but  if  France  found 
vent  for  its  indignation  in  laughing  at  its  pantaloon,  the 
Netherlands  hurried  from  scorn  to  rebellion.  The  former 
after  a  long  bondage  under  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Bichlieu,  saw  itself  placed  suddenly  in  unwonted  liberty :  the 
latter  had  passed  from  ancient  hereditary  freedom  into  strange 
and  unusual  servitude;  it  was  as  natural,  that  the  Fronde 
should  end  again  in  subjection,  as  that  the  Belgian  troubles 
should  issue  in  republican  independence.  The  revolt  of  the  Pa- 
risians was  the  offspring  of  poverty :  unbridled,  but  not  bold, 
arrogant,  but  without  energy,  base  and  plebeian,  like  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang.  The  murmur  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  the  proud  and  powerful  voice  of  wealth.  Licen- 
tiousness and  hunger  inspired  the  former ;  revenge,  life,  pro- 
perty, and  religion  were  the  animating  motives  of  the  latter. 
Papacity  was  Mazarin's  spring  of  action ;  Granvella's,  lust  of 
power.  The  former  was  humane  and  mild ;  the  latter  harsh, 
imperious,  cruel.  The  French  minister  sought  in  the  favour 
of  his  queen,  an  asylum  from  the  hatred  of  the  magnates  and 
the  fury  of  the  people  ;  the  Netherlandish  minister  provoked 
the  hatred  of  a  whole  nation  in  order  to  please  one  man. 
Against  Mazarin  were  only  a  few  factions,  and  the  mob  they 
could  arm;  an  entire  and  united  nation,  against  Granvella. 
Under  the  former,  parliament  attempted  to  obtain,  by  stealth, 
a  power  which  did  not  belong  to  them ;  under  the  latter,  it 
struggled  for  a  lawful  authority  which  he  insidiously  had  en- 
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dfiftToored  to  wrest  from  them.  The  former  had  to  contend 
with  the  prmoes  of  l^e  blood  and  the  peers  of  the  realm,  «s 
Ae  latter  had  with  the  na^ve  nolnlity  and  the  stated,  but  in- 
«liad  of  eadeivroiiriixg,  like  the  former,  to  oirertihrow  the  caat- 
vum  enemy,  3|i  the  hope  of -steppisg  themselves  into  his 
fiace,  the  latter  wished  to  dedCrey  the  place  itself,  wid  to 
•drvide  a  power  whieh  no  sii^le  man  ought  to  possess  <entire. 

While  these  feetings  'were  flrpreading  among  the  people,  the 
$a0neface  of  the  minister  «t  the  court  of  the  regent  began  to 
totter.  The  itspested  <complamt8  against  the  extent  of  ids 
power,  must  at  kst  have  made  her  sensible  how  little  iaitti 
was  placed  in  her  own ;  perhaps,  too,  she  began  to  fear  ti»t 
the  vnivoml  abfaoiTeiioe,  which  attached  to  him,  woold  soon 
ittclttde  henielf  also,  or  that  his  lon^  stay  wi»dd  inevitalExly 
fvovoke  the  menaced  rerolt.  Long  mteiieoaise  with  him,  his 
iaotvae^on  and  exmmple,  had  qualified  her  to  gDvem  mtlii»t 
Mm,  fiis  dignity  began  to  be  more  oppressive  to  her  as  be 
iboMme  less  neoessaxy,  and  his:&uks,  to  whdch  heririefidsl^ 
ihad  hitiherto  l«nt  «  veil,  become  Tisal>le  «  it  was  withdrawn. 
cShe  was  now  «8  mmh.  disposed  Ho  seordi  «Gt  and  «nin&e- 
:i«te  tihese  Diiiilts,  as  i^e  mmtniy  hod  heento  ooneeal  t^iem. 
JntiuB  miiavottrable  tftate  of  herfedings  to^mrds  the  cwrdinal, 
^die  uigent  and  accumulated  yefxrvsentations  of  the  nnhte 
hegan,  at  laert,  to  find  aisoeBSIx)  lier  mind,  and  the  mcipe  eas^, 
ras  they  contrimL  to  mix  up  her  own  feans  mUb.  their  mm. 
*'It  was  malter  of  great  ttStomslaBent,"  said  Count  figiBont 
%o  her,  '*that  to  gmldfy  a  man  who  was  not  eren  a  Fleming, 
and  of  whom,  therefore,  it  mnst  be  well  'known  that  hjs 
happiness  coald  not  he  dependent  on  the  prosperiity  of 
this  comitxy,  the  king  eoold  be  ecntent  to  see  all  his 
Netherlandish  sabjeGts  suffer,  and  this  to  please  a  fo- 
reigner, who  if  bis  birth  made  him  a  cnibject  of  the  £m- 
fiexor,  the  purple  had  made  a  O'eatare  of  the  conrt  of  Ecnne.''* 
'*'To  the  king  alone,"  added  the  eount,  ^was  Granvella  in- 
^bted  lor  his  being  still  among  the  living ;  for  the  future, 
hewsever,  he  we^uld  leave  that  care  of  him  to  the  regent,  and 
he  hereby  gave  her  waxnxng."  As  the  majority  of  the  nobles, 
di^osted  with  the  cantemptuons  treatment  whidi  they  met 
with  in  tike  OovDcil  of  State,  gradually  withdrew  from  it,  the 
-arbitrafy  |ireceedings  of  the  minister  lost  the  last  semblance 
etf  r^ublaoan  delibemtion  wbadu  hoi  hitherto  softened  the 
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lodiiOas  aspect,  and  the  empty  desolation  of  the  ocmncil  chsm 
ber  made  his  domineermg  rale  appear  in  «I1  its  obnodoQS- 
oess.    The  regent  now  felt  that  she  had  a  maM&r  m«r  h&t^ 
and  from  that  moment  the  hanishment  of  the  minister  was 
decided  upon. 

With  this  object,  she  despntched  her  private  secrMary, 
Tkomas  Armenteros,  to  Spaizi,  to  acquaint  ^e  king  m^  >tlre 
cixDamstaoces  m'widJbh  the  cardinal  mas  plaoed,  to  apprise 'him 
ef  the  intimatious  she  had  reoerved  of  the  inteia^dons  of  ike 
nobles,  end  in  this  mmoMim,  to  oanse  the  i^oheticm  fer  ftos 
jwcall  to  appear^  emanfEteiram  the  king  himself.  What  ie^ 
did  not  like  to  trast  (to  a  letter,  Armenteros  was  ordered  in- 
geniously to  istenvieave  in  the  oral  commiciiioation,  tvhkh  the 
kog  would  prdbad»ly  requite  itmn  Mm.  Axmersterwi  fuXMed 
has  commissiosL  with  lall  the  aMkifty  of  a  eonBamm&te  matter ; 
but  mn  andionoe  nf  £iur  kodrs,  oould  not  oi^rdiTow  the  wotk 
df  many  years,  nor  destroy  in  Philip's  mind  his  opinion  of  his 
anrndster^  which  was  thero  unalterably  established.  Long  dM 
.the  memsBch  hoILd  ^xMmsel  with  his  poHcy  End  his  interest, 
antiil  Graayella  Mmself  came  to  the  aid  of  his  warering 
resohitidn,  and  volimtarily  soSscated  a  dismissal,  which,  he 
fsared,  eould  not  mndi  lemger  be  deferred.  What  the  de^ 
testation  of  all  the  Netherlands  could  not  effect,  the  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  the  nobility  aooompHslied ;  he  was,  ait 
last,  weary  of  *a  power  which  was  no  longer  feared,  and  ex- 
.^osed  him  less  to  en^ry  tkm  to  in&my. 

Perhaps,  as  some  haTe  believed,  he  trembled  for  his  life, 
«whioh  was  certainly  in  more  than  imaginary  danger;  pier- 
iiflips  he  wished  to  receive  his  dismissal  from  &e  king, 
imder  the  shape  of  a  boon  rather  than  of  a  sentence,  and  afbeor 
the  example  of  the  Romans,  meet  with  dignity  a  fate,  which 
fhe  could  zio  longer  avoid.  Philip  too,  it  would  appear,  pre- 
ierred  generously  to  accord  to  the  nation  ti  request,  rather 
than  to  yield  at  a  kter  period  to  a  demand,  and  hoped  at  least 
to  merit  their  thanks,  by  voluntarily  conceding  now  wh«t 
necessity  woaild  ere  long  extort.  His  fears  prevailed  over 
his  obstinacy,  and  pradenoe  overcame  pride. 

Granvella  doubted  not  for  a  moment  what  the  dec^ion  of 
the  king  would  be.  A  few  days  after  the  return  of  Armen- 
teros,  he  flaw  hstmility  and  flattery  disappear  from  the  few 
£aoes,  whidi  had,  till  then,  still  aervilely  smiled  ixpon  him; 
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the  last  small  crowd  of  base  flatterers  and  eye-servants 
yaoished  from  around  hid  person ;  his  threshold  was  forsaken ; 
he  perceived  that  the  fructifying  warmth  of  royal  &,vour  had 
left  him. 

Detraction,  which  had  assailed  him  during  his  whole  ad- 
ministration, did  not  spare  him  even  in  the  moment  of  re- 
signation. People  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  a  short  time 
before  he  laid  down  his  office,  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont, 
and  even  offered,  if  their  forgiveness  could  be  hoped  for  on  no 
other  terms,  to  ask  pardon  of  them  on  his  knees.  It  was 
base  and  contemptible  to  sully  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
extraordinary  man  with  such  a  charge,  but  it  is  still  more 
80,  to  hand  it  down  uncontradicted  to  posterity.  Granvella 
submitted  to  the  royal  command  with  a  dignified  compo- 
sure. Already  had  he  written,  a  few  months  previously,  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Spain,  to  prepare  him  a  place  of  re- 
fuge in  Madrid,  in  case  of  his  having  to  quit  the  Netherlands. 
The  latter  long  bethought  himself  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
bring  thither  so  dangerous  a  rival  for  the  favour  of  his  king, 
or  to  deny  so  important  a  friend  such  a  valuable  means  of  in- 
dulging his  old  hatred  of  the  Flemish  nobles.  Eevenge  pre- 
vaQed  over  fear,  and  he  strenuously  supported  Granvella  s  re- 
quest with  the  monarch.  But  his  intercession  was  fruitless. 
Armenteros  had  persuaded  the  king  that  ther  minister's  re- 
sidence in  Madrid  would  only  revive,  with  increased  violence, 
all  the  complaints  of  the  Belgian  nation,  to  which  his  ministry 
had  been  sacriBced;  for  then,  he  said,  he  would  be  suspected 
of  poisoning  the  very  source  of  that  power,  whose  outlets  only 
he  had  hitherto  been  charged  with  corrupting.  He  there- 
fore sent  him  to  Burgundy,  his  native  place,  for  which  a 
decent  pretext  fortunately  presented  itself.  The  cardinal 
gave  to  his  departure  from  Brussels  the  appearance  of  an 
unimportant  journey,  from  which  he  would  return  in  a  few 
days.  At  the  same  time,  however,  all  the  state  counsellors, 
who,  imder  his  administration,  had  voluntarily  excluded  them- 
selves from  its  sittings,  received  a  command  from  the  court  to 
resume  their  seats  in  the  senate  at  Brussels.  Although  the 
latter  circumstance  made  his  return  not  very  credible,  never- 
theless the  remotest  possibility  of  it  sobered  the  triumph 
which  celebrated  his  departure.     The  regent  herself  appears 
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to  have  been  undecided  what  to  think  about  the  report; 
for,  in  a  fresh  letter  to  the  king,  she  repeated  all  the 
representations  end  arguments  which  ought  to  restrain 
him  from  restoring  this  minister.  Granvella  himself,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Barlaimont  and  Yiglius,  endea- 
voured to  keep  alive  this  rumour,  and  at  least  to  alarm  with 
fears,  however  unsubstantial,  the  enemies  whom  he  could 
no  longer  pimish  by  his  presence.  Indeed,  the  dread,  of  the 
influence  of  this  extraordinarj  man  was  so  exceedingly  great, 
that,  to  appease  it,  he  was  at  last  driven  even  from  his  home 
and  his  country. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  IV.,  Granvella  went  to  Rome,  to 
be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  and  at  the  samo 
time  to  discharge  some  commissions  of  his  master,  whose 
confidence  in  him  remained  imshaken.  Soon  after,  Philip 
made  him  viceroy  of  Naples,  where  he  succumbed  to  the 
seductions  of  the  climate,  and  the  spirit  which  no  vicissi- 
tudes could  bend  voluptuousness  overcame.  He  was  sixty-two 
years  old,  when  the  king  allowed  him  to  revisit  Spain,  where 
he  continued  with  unlimited  powers  to  administer  tlie  affairs  of 
Italy.  A  gloomy  old  age,  and  the  self-satisfied  pride  of  a 
sexagenarian  administration  made  him  a  harsh  and  rigid 
judge  of  the  opinions  of  others,  a  slave  of  custom,  and  a 
tedious  panegyrist  of  past  times.  But  the  policy  of  the 
closing  centuiy  had  ceased  to  be  the  policy  of  the  opening 
one.  A  new  and  younger  ministry  were  soon  weary  of  so 
imperious  a  superintendent,  and  Philip  himself  began  to  shun 
the  aged  counsellor,  who  found  nothing  worthy  of  praise  but 
the  deeds  of  his  father.  Nevertheless,  when  the  conquest  of 
Portugal  called  Philip  to  Lisbon,  he  confided  to  the  cardinal 
the  care  of  his  Spanish  territories.  Finally,  on  an  Italian 
tour,  in  the  town  of  Mantua,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
life,  Granvella  terminated  his  long  existence  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  glory,  and  after  possessing  for  forty  years  the 
uninterrupted  confidence  of  his  lang. 


THE   COUNCIL  OF  STATE. 

(1564.)  Immediately  upon  the  departure  of  tne  minister, 
all  the  happy  results  which  were  promised  £rom  his  with- 
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fhmml  wefe  fblfillecL  The  disaflBected  nobles  rammed  iheat 
Mats  in  the  council,  and  again  devoted  themselves  to  tiie 
afiGurs  of  the  state  with  redoabled  zeal,  in  order  to  give  no 
zoom  for  regret  for  him,  ivhom  thej  had  driven  away,  and  to 
prove,  by  the  fortunate  administration  of  the  state,  that  fas 
services  were  not  indispensable.  The  crowd  round  Ibe 
dudieas  was  great.  All  vied  with  one  another  in  zeadineBS, 
in  sabmisson,  and  zeal  in  her  service ;  the  hours  of  ni^xt  were 
not  allowed  to  stop  the  transaction  of  pressii^  bumess  of 
state :  the  greatest  unanimity  existed  between  the  three 
councils,  the  best  understanding  between  the  court  and  the 
states.  From  the  obliging  temper  of  the  Flemish  nobifity, 
everything  was  to  be  had,  as  soon  as  their  pride  and  self-w^ 
was  flattered  by  confldenoe  and  obliging  treatment.  The 
regent  took  advantage  of  the  first  joy  of  the  nation,  to  beguile 
them  into  a  vote  of  certain  taxes,  which,  under  the  preceding 
administration,  she  could  not  have  hoped  to  extort.  In  tfaas, 
the  great  credit  of  the  nobility  effeetimUy  supported  her,  and 
she  soon  learned  irom  this  nation  the  secret,  which  had  been 
10  often  verified  in  the  German  di^ :  that  mudi  must  be  do* 
manded,  in  order  to  get  a  little. 

With  pleasure  did  the  regent  see  herself  emancipated  firem 
her  long  thraldom ;  the  emulous  industry  of  the  nobifity 
listened  for  her  the  burden  of  business,  and  their  insinib 
ating  humility  allowed  her  to  feel  the  full  sweetness  of 
power. 

(1564.)  Granvella  had  been  overthrown,  but  his  party  stall 
remainea.  His  policy  lived  in  his  creatures,  whom  he  left 
behind  him  in  the  Privy  Council  and  in  the  Chamber  of 
Finance.  Hatred  still  smouldered  amongst  the  factious,  long 
after  the  leader  was  banished,  and  the  names  of  the  Orange 
and  Boyalist  parties,  of  the  Patriots  and  Cardinalists,  still 
continued  to  divide  the  senate,  and  to  keep  up  the  fiaxnes  of 
discord.  Viglius  Van  Zuichem  Yan  Aytta,  President  of  the 
Privy  Coimcil,  State  Counsellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  \ms 
now  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  person  in  the  senate, 
and  the  most  powerful  prop  of  the  crown  and  the  tiara.  This 
highly  meritorious  old  man,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  some 
valuable  contributions  towards  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of 
Ihe  Low  Countries,  and  whose  confidential  correspondence  with 
his  friends  has  generally  been  the  guide  of  our  narrative. 
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yns  one  of  the  greatest  la^vyere  of  his  time,  as  well  as  9 
tbeologifln  and  priest,  and  had  already,  under  the  Emperor» 
^Ued  tne  most  important  offices.  Familiar  inten»}urse  ivitlK 
the  lesmoed  men  who  adorned  the  a^,  and  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  comhined  with  fto* 
qnent  travels  in  the  Imperial  service,  had  extended  the 
sphare  of  his  information  and  ezperieniee,  and  in  iMny 
points  raised  him  in  his  principles  and  opinions  ahoye  his. 
contemporaries.  The  fame  of  Ins  erudition  filled  the  whda 
century  in  which  he  lived,  and  has  handed  his  name  down  W 
posterity.  When,  in  the  year  1548,  the  connexion  of  the 
Ketherlands  with  the  German  empire  was  to  be  settled  1^  the- 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  Gharies  V.  sent  hither  this  statesman  to 
manage  the  interests  of  the  provinces ;  and  his  ability  prin- 
cipally  succeeded  in  taming  the  neoociations  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Netherlands.  After  the  deam  of  the  Emperor,  Vi^us 
was  one  of  the  many  eminent  ministeiB,  bequeathed  to  Philip 
by  his  fSather,  and  one  <^  the  few  in  whom  he  honoured  hm 
memoiy.  The  fortune  of  the  minister  Granyella,  with  whom 
he  was  united  by  the  ties  of  an  early  acquaintance,  raised  him 
likewise  to  greatness ;  but  he  did  not  share  the  &il  of  hii 
patron,  because  he  had  not  participated  in  his  lust  of  power, 
nor,  conseqpiently,  the  hatred  which  attached  to  him.  A  resir 
dence  of  twenty  years  in  the  provinces,  where  the  most  i2»- 
portant  afifaixs  were  entrusted  to  him,  approyed  loyalty  to  his 
king,  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  instruments  of 
royalty  in  the  Netherlands. 

Yiglius  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  no  thinker;  an  ex- 
perienced statesman,  but  without  an  enli^tened  mind ;  of  an 
intellect  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  break,  like  his  friend 
Erasmus,  the  fetters  of  error,  yet  not  sufficiently  bad  to 
employ  it,  like  his  predecessor,  Granvella,  in  the  service  of 
his  own  passions.  Too  weak  and  timid  to  follow  boldly 
the  guidance  of  his  reason,  he  preferred  trusting  to  the  more* 
convenient  path  of  conscience ;  a  thing  was  just,  so  soon  as 
as  it  became  his  duty ;  he  belonged  to  &ose  honest  men,  who 
are  indispensable  to  bad  ones;  fraud  reckoned  on  his  ho- 
nesty. Half  a  centuxy  later,  he  would  have  received  his 
immortality  &om  the  freedom  which  he  now  helped  to  sob- 
Tort.    In  the  Privy  Council  at  Brussels,  he  was  the  servmk 
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of  tyranny ;  in  the  Parliament  in  London,  or  in  the  Senate  at 
Amsterdam  he  would  have  died,  perhaps,  like  Thomas  More 
or  Olden  Bameveldt. 

In  Count  Barlaimont,  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Finance,  the  opposition  had  a  no  less  formidable  antagonist 
than  in  Viglius.  Historians  have  transmitted  but  little  in- 
formation regarding  the  services  and  the  opinions  of  this  man. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  career,  the  dazzling  greatness  of  the 
Cardinal  Granvella  seems  to  have  cast  a  shade  over  him; 
after  the  latter  had  disappeared  from  the  stage,  the  superiority 
of  the  opposite  party  kept  him  down,  but  still  the  little  that 
we  do  find  respecting  him,  throws  a  favourable  light  over  his 
character.  More  than  once,  the  Prince  of  Orange  exerted 
himself  to  detach  him  from  the  interests  of  the  cardinal,  and 
to  join  him  to  his  own  party — sufficient  proof  that  he  placed 
a  value  on  the  prize.  All  his  efforts  failed,  which  shows  that 
he  had  to  do  with  no  vacillating  character.  More  than  once, 
we  see  him  alone,  of  all  tlie  members  of  the  council,  stepping 
forward  to  oppose  the  dominant  faction,  and  protecting  against 
universal  opposition  the  interests  of  the  crown,  which  were 
in  momentary  peril  of  being  sacrificed;  When  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  assembled  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in 
his  own  palace,  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  come  to  a  pre- 
paratory resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  Bar- 
laimont was  the  first  to  denoimce  the  illegality  of  this 
proceeding,  and  to  inform  the  regent  of  it.  Some  time  after, 
the  prince  asked  him  if  the  regent  knew  of  that  assembly, 
and  Barlaimont  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  avow  to  him  the 
truth.  All  the  steps  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  be- 
speak a  man,  whom  neither  influence  nor  fear  could  tempt, 
— ^who,  with  a  firm  courage  and  indomitable  constancy, 
remained  faithful  to  the  party  which  he  had  once  chosen, 
but  who,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed,  enter- 
tained too  proud  and  too  despotic  notions,  to  have  selected 
any  other 

Amongst  the  adherents  of  the  royal  party  at  Brussels, 
we- have  further,  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the 
Counts  of  Mansfeld,  Megen,  and  Aremberg — all  three  native 
Netherlanders  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  appeared,  bound  equally 
with  the  whole,  Netherlandish  nobility,  to  oppose  the  hier- 
archy and  the  royal  power  in  their  native  country.     So  much 
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the  more  surprised  must  we  feel  at  their  coutraiy  behaviour, 
and  which  is  indeed  the  more  remarkable,  since  we  find  them 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  faction,  and  anything  but .  insensible  to  the  conunon 
grievances  of  their  country. 

But  they  had  not  self-confidence,  nor  heroism  enough  to 
Tenture  on  an  unequal  contest  with  so  superior  an  antagonist. 
With  a  cowardly  prudence  they  made  their  just  discontent 
submit  to  the  stem  law  of  necessity,  and  imposed  a  hard 
sacrifice  on  their  pride,  because  their  pampered  vanity  was 
capable  of  nothing  better.  Too  thrifty  and  too  discreet,  to 
wish  to  extort  from  the  justice  or  the  fear  of  their  sovereign 
the  certain  good  which  tifiey  already  possessed  from  his  volun- 
tary generosity,  or  to  resign  a  real  happiness,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  shadow  of  another,  they  rather  employed  the 
propitious  moment,  to  drive  a  traflBc  with  their  constancy, 
which,  from  the  general  defection  of  the  nobility,  had  now 
risen  in  value.  Caring  little  for  true  glory,  they  allowed 
their  ambition  to  decide  which  party  they  should  take ;  for 
the  ambition  of  base  minds  prefers  to  bow  beneath  the  hard 
yoke  of  compulsion,  rather  than  submit  to  the  gentle  sway  of 
a  superior  intellect.  Small  would  have  been  the  value  of  the 
favour  conferred,  had  they  bestowed  themselves  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  but  their  connexion  with  royalty  made  them  so 
much  the  more  formidable  as  opponents.  There  their  names 
would  have  been  lost  among  his  numerous  adherents,  and  in 
the  splendour  of  their  rival ;  on  the  almost  deserted  side  of 
the  court  their  insignificant  merit  acquired  lustre. 

The  families  of  Nassau  and  Croi,  (to  the  latter  belonged 
the  Duke  of  Arschot,)  had  for  several  reigns  been  competitors 
for  influence  and  honour,  and  their  rivalry  had  kept  up  an 
old  feud  between  their  families,  which  religious  differences 
finally  made  irreconcileable.  The  house  of  Croi,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  been  renowned  for  its  devout  and  strict 
observance  of  papistic  rites  and  ceremonies ;  tlie  Counts  of 
Kassau  had  gone  over  to  the  new  sect — sufficient  reasons  why 
Philip  of  Croi,  Duke  of  Arschot,  should  prefer  a  party,  which 
placed  him  the  most  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  court  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
private  feud,  and  to  oppose  so  important  an  enemy  to  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  the  republic. 
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The  Ooonts  Mansfeid  and  Meaen  had,  till  lately,  heen  tha 
^Qiiildaiitial  £nendB  of  Count  SSgnumt.  In  common  ynA 
loamy  they  had  raiaed  tbeir  vaiee  againal  the  ninisier; 
bad  joined  him  in  xMsfcing  the  Inqniaition  and  the  ediets,  aad 
had  hitherto  held  with  him  aa  &r  as  honour  and  duty  woM 
permit.  Bat  at  ibeaa  himta  the  three  Mends  now  aepazated. 
£gmont*a  unsii^eoting  Tirtne  incessantly  hurried  him  kfp- 
nurds  on  the  road  to  rain ;  Mansfeid  and  Megen,  admonifi&ed 
4i  the  doi^r,  began  in  good  time  to  think  of  a  safe  retreat 
Theie  still  exist  letters,  windi  were  interchanged  between  ik% 
Oounts  Egmont  and  Mansfeid^  and  ¥rhich,  although  written 
ait  a  later  period,  give  us  a  trae  picture  of  th^  former 
ftien^sldp.  '*If,"  replied  Count  Mansfeid  to  his  firiend,  who 
in  an  amicable  manner  had  repnyved  him  for  his  defection 
to  the  king,  '*  if  formerly  I  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ^nend 
good  made  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  the  mitigattien  of 
the  edicts,  and  the  remoral  of  the  Cardinal  Granreua  neoes- 
Mtatf,  the  king  has  now  acquiesced  in  this  wish,  and  removed 
the  cause  <^  complaint  We  have  already  done  too^  much 
iigainat  the  miiyesty  of  the  sorereign,  and  the  authmty  oi  the 
^uidi ;  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  turn,  if  we  would  wii^  to 
meet  the  king,  when  he  comes,  with  open  brow,  and  without 
anxiety.  As  regards  my  own  person,  1  do  not  dread  his  ven- 
geance ;  with  confident  courage  I  would,  at  his  first  summone, 
pteaent  myself  in  Spain,  and  boldly  abide  my  sentence  from 
his  jnstiee  and  goodness.  I  do  not  say  this,  as  if  I  doubted 
whether  Count  Egmont  can  assert  the  same,  but  he  will  act 
prudently,  in  lodkxog  more  to  his  own  safety,  ana  in  removing 
aii^pioicm  from  his  actions."  "If  I  hear,"  he  says  in  conclu- 
aion,  **  that  he  has  allowed  my  admonitions  to  have  their  due 
wei^,  ooy  friendship  continues ;  if  not,  I  feel  myself  in  that 
«aBe  strong  enough,  to  sacrifice  all  human  ties  to  my  duty  and 
to  honour." 

The  enlarged  power  of  the  nobility,  eorooeed  the  Bepnldie  to 
almost  a  greater  enl,  than  that  which  it  had  just  eseiqped  by 
tjift  remeiiRal  of  the  nanister.  Impoverished  by  lon^  habits  A 
huittiy,  which  at  the  saime  time  had  relaxed  their  morals,  aaid 
to  wfaidb  they  were  now  too  nnieh  addicted,  to  be  able  to  re- 
nounoe  them,  th^  yielded  to  the  perilous  opportunity  ci  in- 
^alpng  their  ruling  indinatkin,  and  of  again  repairing  the 
expiring  lustre  of  thcar  fertunes.     Extrav^anoe  brought  oh 
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the  tliint  £»  gain»  and  this  intioduced  bribery.  Seeukr  aai 
flccJamirtacal  ofi&Ges  weie  publidj  put  up  to  sale ;  posts  of  ho- 
"OttOTf  luriTileges,  and  patents,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder; 
0¥en  justice  was  made  a  tnde«  Whom  the  Privy  Councfl 
had  condemned,  was  acquitted  by  the  Council  of  State ;  and 
what  the  former  refused  to  grants  was  to  be  purchased  from 
tlsie  latter.  The  Council  of  State,  indeed,  subsequ^itly  retorted 
the  diarge  on  the  two  other  councils ;  but  it  forgot  that  it  was 
its  owB  example  that  corrupted  them.  The  shrewdness  of 
nqpadty  opened  new  sources  of  gain.  Life,  liberty,  and  reli- 
gion were  insured  for  a  certain  sum,  like  landed  estates ;  for 
gcdd,  murdereiB  and  malefactors  were  free,  and  the  nation  was 
plundered  by  a  lottery.  The  servants  and  creatures  of  the 
state,  counsellors  and  governors  of  provinces  were,  without  re^ 
gard  to  rank  or  merit,  pushed  into  the  most  important  posts; 
whoever  had  a  petition  to  present  at  court,  had  to  make  his 
wi^y  through  the  governors  of  provinces  and  their  inferior 
servants.  No  artifice  of  seduction  was  spared  to  implicate  in 
these  excesses  the  private  secretary  of  the  duchess,  Thomas 
Armienteros,  a  man  up  to  this  time  of  irreproachable  cha- 
wctfiT.  Through  pretended  professions  of  attachment  and 
friendship,  they  contrived  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his 
confidence,  and  by  luxurious  entertainments  to  undermine  his 
prinmples;  the  seductive  example  infected  his  morals,  and 
new  wants  overcame  his  hitherto  incorruptible  integrity.  He 
vas  now  blind  to  abuses  in  which  he  was  an  accomplice,  and 
drew  a  veil  over  the  crimes  of  others,  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  doak  his  owil  In  connexicm  with  him,  they  robbed 
the  royal  ezchequer,  and  defeated  the  objects  of  the  govern* 
ment  through  a  corrupt  administration  of  its  revenues. 
M^aatwhile,  Uie  regent  wandered  on  in  a  fond  dream  of  power 
wA  activity,  which  the  flattery  of  the  nobles  artfully  knew 
how  to  fester.  The  ambition  of  the  laustiouB  played  with  the 
fixibtea  of  a  woman,  and  with  empty  signs  and  sn  humble  show 
fif  submissian  purchased  real  power  from  her.  She  soon  be- 
longed entirely  to  the  faction,  and  had  imperceptibly  changed 
bar  prijudpleft.  DiaoaetricaUy  <^ppoaiBg  all  her  former  pro- 
qeadmgs,  even  in  direct  violation  of  her  duty,  she  now  brought 
hcCnre  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  swayed  by  the  faction* 
wetimlj  questiona  which  belonged  to  the  other  councils,  but 
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also  the  suggestions  which  Viglius  had  made  to  her  in  private^ 
in  the  same  way  as  formerly,  imder  Granvella's  administration, 
«he  had  improperly  neglected  to  consult  it  at  all.  Nearly  all 
business  and  all  influence  were  now  diverted  to  the  governors 
of  provinces.  All  petitions  were  directed  to  them,  by  them 
all  lucrative  appointments  were  bestowed.  Their  usurpations 
were  indeed  carried  so  far,  that  law  proceedings  were  with- 
drawn from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns,  and  brought 
before  their  own  tribunals.  The  respectability  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts  decreased,  as  theirs  extended,  and  with  the  re- 
spectability of  the  municipal  toctionaries  the  administration 
of  justice  and  civil  order  declined.  The  smaller  courts  soon 
followed  the  example  of  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
spirit  which  ruled  the  council  of  state  at  Brussels,  soon  dif- 
fused itself  through  the  provinces.  Bribery,  indulgences, 
robbery,  venality  of  justice,  were  universal  in  the  courts  of 
mdicature  of  the  country ;  morals  degenerated,  and  the  new 
sects  availed  themselves  of  this  all-pervading  licentiousness 
to  propagate  their  opinions.  The  religious  indifference  or 
toleration  of  the  nobles,  who,  either  themselves  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  innovators,  or,  at  least,  detested  the  Inquisition 
as  an  instrument  of  despotism,  had  mitigated  the  rigour  of 
the  religious  edicts ;  and  through  the  letters  of  indemnity, 
which  were  bestowed  on  many  Protestants,  the  holy  office 
was  deprived  of  its  best  victims.  In  no  way  could  the  nobi- 
lity more  agreeably  announce  to  the  nation  its  present  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  than  by  sacrificing  to  it  the 
hated  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition — and  to  this,  inclination  in- 
duced them  still  more  than  the  dictates  of  policy.  The  na- 
tion passed,  in  a  moment,  from  the  most  oppressive  constraint 
of  intolerance  into  a  state  of  freedom,  to  which,  however,,  it 
had  already  become  too  unaccustomed,  to  support  it  with 
moderation.  The  inquisitors,  deprived  of  .the  support  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  found  themselves  an  object  of  derision 
rather  than  of  fear.  In  Bruges,  the  town  council  caused  even 
some  of  their  own  servants  to  be  placed  in  confinement,  and  kept 
on  bread  and  water,  for  attempting  to  lay  hands  upon  a  sup- 
posed heretic.  About  this  very  time,  the  mob  in  Antwerp, 
having  made  a  futile  attempt  to  rescue  a  person  charged  widi 
heresy  from  the  holy  office,  there  was  placarded  iu  the  publio 
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market-place  an  inscription,  "written  in  blood,  to  the  effect 
that  a  number  of  persons  had  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
avenge  the  death  of  that  innocent  person. 

From  the  corruption  which  pervaded  the  whole  Council  of 
State,  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  in  which 
Viglius  and  Barlaimont  were  presidents,  had,  as  yet,  for  the 
most  part  kept  themselves  pure. 

As  the  fjEU^tion  could  not  succeed  in  insinuating  their  adhe- 
rents into  those  two  councils,  the  only  coiurse  open  to  them,  was, 
if  possible,  to  render  both  inefficient,  and  to  transfer  their 
business  to  the  Council  of  State.  To  carry  out  this  design, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  sought  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  state  counsellors.  "  They  were  called,  indeed,  senators,'* 
he  frequently  declared  to  his  adherents,  "  but  others  pos- 
sessed the  power.  If  gold  was  wanted,  to  pay  the  troops ;  or 
when  the  question  was,  how  the  spreading  heresy  was  to  be 
repressed,  or  the  people  kept  in  order,  then  they  were  con- 
sulted ;  although  in  fact  they  were  the  guardians,  neither  of 
the  treasury,  nor  of  the  laws,  but  only  the  organs,  through 
which  the  other  two  councils  operated  on  the  state.  And 
yet,  alone,  they  were  equal  to  the  whole  administration  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  uselessly  portioned  out  amongst 
three  separate  ch£unbers.  If  they  would  among  themselves 
only  agree  to  reunite  to  the  Council  of  State  these  two  import- 
ant branches  of  government,  which  had  been  dissevered  from 
it,  one  soul  might  animate  the  whole  body."  A  plan  was  pre- 
liminarily and  secretly  agreed  on,  in  accordance  with  which 
twelve  new  Knights  of  tiie  Fleece  were  to  be  added  to  tl^e 
Council  of  State,  the  administration  of  justice  restored  to  the 
tribunal  at  Malines,  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  the 
granting  of  letters  of  grace,  patents,  and  so  forth  assigned  to  the 
president  Viglius,  while  the  management  of  the  finances 
should  be  committed  to  it.  All  the  difficulties,  indeed,  which 
the  distrust  of  the  court,  and  its  jealousy  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  nobility  would  oppose  to  this  innovation,,  were  foreseen 
and  provided  against.  In  order  to  constrain  the  regent's 
assent,  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  were  put 
forward  as  a  cloak,  who  were  to  annoy  the  court  at  Brussels 
with  boisterous  demands  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  in  case 
of  refusal  to  threaten  a  rebellion.  It  was  also  contrived  to 
Jiave  the  regent  assailed  with  numerous,  petitions  and  memo* 
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oomplftming  of  the  delajB  ol  jnstioe,  and  exaggen^&of^ 
tike  danger^  iidiich  ima  to  be  i^preh^^d  firom  the  dsQj 
growth  of  heresy.    Nothing  "was  omitted  to  darken  the  factcnv 
of  the  disorganized  state  of  society,  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  and 
of  the  deficifiBfij  in  the  finaaoes,  which  was  made  so  alanib 
iag  that  she  awoke  with  tenor  from  the  delusion  of  prosper- 
ity in  which  she  had  hitherto  cradled  herself.    She  called 
the  three  councils  together,  to  consult  them  on  the  means 
by  whidi  these  disorders  were  to  be  remedied.     The  majority 
was  in  favonr  of  sending  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
Spain,  who,  by  a  czrcnmstantial  and  vivid  delineation  should 
inake  the  Idng  acquainted  with  the  trae  position  of  a&in, 
and  if  possible  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  offiment  measures  of 
reform.    This  propositioD  was  opposed  by  Yiglius,  who,  how- 
ever, had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  ihe  secret  designs  of 
the  faction.     ''Tlie   evil  complained  of/'  he  said,  '<is  un- 
doubtedly great,  auil  one  which  can  no  longer  be  neglected 
with  impunity,  but  it  is  not  irremediable  by  ourselves.     The 
administration  of  justice  is  certainly  crippled,  but  the  blaane 
of  this  lies  with  the  nobles  themselves ;  by  Iheir  contemptu- 
ous treatment  they  have  thrown  discredit  on  the  municipal 
authorities,  who^mooreover,  are  very  inadequately  supported  by 
the  governors  of  provinces.     If  heresy  is  on  the  increase,  it 
is  because  the  secular  arm  has  deserted  the  spiritual  judges, 
and  because  the  lower  ordmrs,  following  the  example  of  the 
nobles,  have  thrown  off  all  reject  for  those  in  authority. 
The  provinces  are  tmdoubtedly  oppressed  by  a  heavy  deH 
but  it  has  not  been  accumulated,  as  allied,  by  any  malversa- 
tion of  the  revenues,  but  by  the  expenses  of  former  wars  and 
the  king's  present  exigenjces ;  still,  wise  and  prudent  measures 
of  finance  would,  in  a  short  time,  remove  the  burden.     If  the 
Council  of  State  would  not  be  so  profuse  of  its  indulgences,  its 
charters  of  immunity,  and  its  exemptions ;  if  it  would  oom- 
uence  the  refermation  of  morals  with  itself,  show  greater 
reqpect  to  the  lanre,  and  do  what  lies  in  its  power  to  restore 
to  the  munieii»a  fimctionaries  their  former  consideration  ;  in 
abort,  if  the  councils  and  ^le  governors  of  pnrrinees  wovld 
only  fulfil  their  own  duties,  the  present  grounds  of  complaint 
would  soon  be  removed.    Why,  then,  send  an  ambassador  to 
S]pain»  when  as  yet  nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  so  extraor- 
maxj  an  expedient?    I^  however,  the  council  thinks  otber- 
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ha  vfoald,  not  oppose  the  general  voice ;  onlj  he  must 
mke  it  a  oondition  of  his  concanrencev  that  the  piinc^pdl 
inetroction  of  the  envoj  ahoald  be,  to  intreat  the  king  te 
Budce  them  a  speedy  visit." 

There  was  bat  one  vcHoe  aa  to  the  thoace  of  an  envoy.  Of 
all  the  Flemish  nobles,  Coimt  Egmont  was  the  onljone  whose 
flqppointment  would  give  equal  satisfaction  to  both  parties. 
TTia  hatred  of  the  Inqoositiim,  his  patriotic  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  the  unblemidied  integrity  of  his  character,  gave 
to  the  republio  sufficient  surety  for  his  conduct,  while,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome  to 
the  hing.  Moreover,  Egmont*s  personal  figure  and  demeanour 
were  calculated,  on  his  first  appearance,  to  make  that  favour- 
able impression  which  goes  so  far  towank  winning  the  hearts 
of  princes ;  and  his  engaging  carriage  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  his  eloquence,  and  enforce  his  petition  with  those  persuasive 
arts,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  success  oi  even  the  most 
trifling  suits  to  royalty.  Egmxmt  himself^  too,  wished  for  the 
embassy,  as  it  would  afford  him  the  (opportunity  of  adjusting, 
personally,  matters  with  bis  sovereign. 

About  this  time,  the  Council,  or  rather  Synod,  of  Trent 
dosed  its  sittings,  and  published  its  decrees  to  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  But  these  canons,  far  from  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  the  Synod  was  originally  convened,  and  satis- 
fymg  the  expectation  of  reihgious  partiesy  had  rather  widened 
Uie  breach  between  then,  azul  made  the  schism  irremediable 
and  eternal. 

The  labours  of  the  Synod,  instead  of  puxi^ri^  the  BomiiJi 
C^inrch  from  its  comq>tions,  had  only  reduced  the  latter  to 
greater  definiteness  and  preciaionY  and  invested  tbraa  with  the 
sanction  of  authority.  All  the  sobtilties  of  its  teaehiDg»  all 
IJM  arts  and  usurpations  of  the  Boman  See,  which  had  hiiherto 
reated  more  on  arbitrary  usage,  wave  now  passed  into  laws, 
and  ndsed  into  a  ^stem.  The  uses  and  abuses  whidi,  during 
tftie  barbarous  times  ot  ignorance  and  superstitLon,  had  crc^ 
into  Christianity,  were  now  declared  essential  parta  of  its 
worship,  and  anathemas  were  denounced  upon  all  who  ahouU 
dare  to  contradict  the  dogmas,  or  ae^eot  the  obaervances  of 
tiie  Bomish  Communion.  All  ^rora  anadiematised  iriM 
i^uM  either  presume  to  dodbt  the  miracalooa  power  of 
vd^  and  refine  to  honour  the  hones  of  martyiB»  or  aiwdl 
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be  so  bold  as  to  doubt  the  availing  efficacy  of  the  interoes* 
sion  of  saints.  The  power  of  granting  indulgences  the  first 
source  of  the  defection  from  the  See  of  Eome,  was  now  pro- 
pounded in  an  irrefragable  article  of  faith ;  and  the  principle 
of  monasticism  sanctioned  by  an  express  decree  of  the  Synod, 
which  allowed  males  to  take  the  vows  at  sixteen,  and  females 
at  twelve.  And  while  all  the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  were, 
without  exception,  condemned,  no  indulgence  was  shown  to 
their  errors  or  weaknesses,  nor  a  single  step  taken  to 
win  them  back  by  mildness  to  the  bosom  of  the  mother 
church.  Amongst  the  latter,  the  wearisome  records  of  the 
subtle '  deliberations  of  the  Synod,  and  the  absurdity  of  its 
decisions,  increased,  if  possible,  the  hearty  contempt  which 
they  had  long  entertained  for  Popery,  and  laid  open  to  their 
controversialists  new  and  hitherto  unnoticed  points  of  attack. 
It  was  an  ill-judged  step  to  bring  the  mysteries  of  the  church 
too  close  to  the  glaring  torch  of  reason,  and  to  fight  with  syl- 
logisms for  the  tenets  of  a  blind  belief 

Moreover,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  not  sa- 
tisfactory even  to  all  the  powers  in  communion  with  Eome. 
France  rejected  them  entirely,  both  because  she  did  not  wish 
to  displease  the  Huguenots,  and  also  because  she  was  offended 
by  the  supremacy  which  the  Pope  arrogated  to  himself  over 
the  Council ;  some  of  the  Boman  Catholic  princes  of  Germany 
likewise  declared  against  it.  Little,  however,  as  Philip  II. 
was  pleased  with  many  of  its  articles,  which  trenched  too 
closely  upon  his  own  rights,  for  no  monarch  was  ever  more 
jealous  of  his  prerogative;  highly  as  the  Pope's  assump- 
tion of  control  over  the  Council,  and  its  arbitrary,  pre- 
cipitate dissolution,  had  offended  him ;  just  as'  was  his  in- 
dignation at  the  slight  which  the  Pope  had  put  upon  his  am- 
bassador ;  he  neverdieless  acknowledged  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod,  even  in  its  present  form,  because  it  favoured  his  dar- 
ling object — the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Political  considera- 
tions were  all  postponed  to  this  one  religious  object,  and  he 
commanded  the  publication  and  enforcement  of  its  canons, 
throughout  his  dominions. 

The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  was  diffused  through  the  Belgian 
provinces,  scarcely  required  this  new  stimulus.  There  the 
minds  of  men  were  in  a  ferment,  and  the  character  of  the 
Somish. Church  had  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  point  of  con- 
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tempt  in  the  general  opinion  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
imperious,  and  frequently  injudicious,  decrees  of  the  Coimcil, 
could  not  fail  of  being  highly  offensive ;  but  Philip  II.  could 
not  belie  his  religious  character,  so  far  as  to  aUow  a  different 
religion  to  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  even  though  they  might 
live  on  a  different  soil,  and  under  different  laws  from  the  rest. 
The  regent  was  strictly  enjoined  to  exact  in  the  Netherlands 
the  same  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  vas  yielded 
to  them  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

They  met,  however,  with  the  warmest  opposition  in  the 
Coimcil  of   State  at  Brussels.     "The  nation,"  William  of 
Orange   declared,   **  neither  would  nor  could  acknowledge 
them,  since  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  their  constitution ;  and,  for  similar 
reasons,   they  had  even  been  rejected  by  several   Roman 
Catholic  princes."    The  whole  council,  nearly,  was  on  the  side 
of  Orange ;  a  decided  majority  were  for  entreating  the  king 
either  to  recall  the  decrees  entirely,  or,  at  least,  to  publish 
them  under  certain  limitations.   This  proposition  was  resisted 
by  Yiglius,  who  insisted  on  a  strict  and  literal  obedience  to 
the  royal  commands.     "  The  church,"  he  said,  **  had  in  all 
ages  maintained  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  strictness 
of  its  discipline,  by  means  of  such  general  councils.      No 
more  efficacious  remedy  could  be  opposed  to  the  errors  of 
opinion  whicl^  had  so  long  distracted  their  country,  than  these 
very  decrees,  the  rejection  of  which  is  now  urged  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.     Even  if  they  are  occasionally  at  variance  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens,  this  is  an  evil  which 
can  easily  be  met  by  a  judicious  and  temperate  application  of 
them.     For  the  rest,  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  our  sove- 
reign, the  King  of  Spain,  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  princes  of 
his  time,  refuses  to  yield  his  better  judgment  to  necessity, 
and  will  not,  for  any  fear  of  consequences,  reject  measures 
which  the  welfare  of  the  church  demands,  and  which  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects  makes  a  duty." 

But  the  decrees  also  contained  several  matters  which  affected 
the  rights  of  the  crown  itself.  Occasion  was  therefore  taken 
of  this  fact,  to  propose  that  these  sections,  at  least,  should  be 
omitted  from  the  proclamation.  By  this  means,  the  king 
might,  it  was  argued,  be  relieved  from  these  obnoxious  and 
degrading  articles  by  a  happy  expedient ;  the  national  liber- 
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ties  of  the  Netherlands  might  be  advanoed  as  die  pretext  fint 
the  omission,  and  the  name  of  the  republic  lent  to  cover  tins 
encroachment  on  the  authoritj  of  the  Synod.  Bat  tiio  king 
had  oaiised  the  decrees  to  be  leeeiTed  and  enforced  in  his 
other  dominions  mioonditionallj ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex* 
peeted  tiiat  he  would  give  the  other  Eoman  Catholic  powers 
■och  an  example  of  opposition,  and  himself  undermine  1i» 
edifice  whose  rouDdation  he  had  been  so  assiduous  in  laying. 


OOTJin'  EOMOMT  IK  SPAIK. 

Goont  Egmont  was  despatched  to  Spain,  to  make  a  foroble 
representation  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  these  decrees ;  to 
persuade  him,  if  possible,  to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards 
his  Protestant  subjects,  and  to  propose  to  him  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  three  councils,  was  the  commission  he  received 
firom  the  malcontents.  By  the  regent,  he  was  charged  to  ap- 
prise the  monarch  of  the  refractoiy  spirit  of  the  people;  to 
convince  hun  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  these  edicts  pf 
reHgion  in  their  Ml  severity;  and  lastly,  to  acquaint  hhai 
with  the  bad  state  of  the  milituy  defences,  and  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  exchequer. 

The  count's  public  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the 
President  Yiglius.  They  contained  heavy  complaints  of  the 
decay  of  justice,  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  treasury.  He  was  also  to  press  urgently  a  personal  visit 
from  the  king  to  the  Netherlands.  The  rest  was  left  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  envoy,  who  received  a  hint  from  the  recent, 
not  to  let  so  £ur  an  opportunity  escape  of  establishing  him- 
self in  the  &vour  of  ms  sovereign. 

The  terms  in  which  the  count's  instructions,  and  the  repre- 
sentations whidi  he  was  to  make  to  the  king,  were  drawn  up, 
appeared  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  too  vague  and  gene- 
ral. "The  president's  statement,"  he  said,  "of  our  griev- 
ances comes  very  fax  short  of  the  truth.  How  can  the  king 
apply  the  suitable  remedies,  if  we  conceal  from  him  the  fall 
extent  of  the  evil  ?  Let  us  not  represent  the  numbers  of  the 
heretics  ioferior  to  what  it  is  in  reality.  Let  us  candidly  ac- 
knowledge that  they  swarm  in  every  province,  and  in  every 
hamlet,  however  small.    Neither  let  us  disguise  from  him  the 
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troth,  that  they  despise  the  penal  statutes,  and  entertain  tot 
litde  reverence  for  ^e  goyemment.  What  good  can  come  ol 
this  concealment?  Let  as  rather  openly  aTOw  to  the  kii^, 
tfaat  the  republic  cannot  long  continue  in  its  present  cona- 
tion. The  Priyy  Council,  indeed,  indll  perhaps  pronounce 
ftififerently,  for  to  them  the  existing  disorders  are  Yreloome. 
For  what  else  is  the  source  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  and  the 
uniTersel  corruption  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  its  insatiablo 
rapacity?  By  what  means  can  the  pomp  and  scandalous  luxury 
of  its  members,  whom  we  have  seen  rise  from  the  dust,  be 
sup^rted,  if  not  by  bribery  ?  Do  not  the  people  daily  complain 
that  no  other  key  but  gold  can  open  an  access  to  them ;  and 
do  not  even  their  quarrels  prove  how  little  they  are  swayed  by 
«  care  for  the  common  weal?  Are  they  likely  to  consult  the 
public  good,  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  private  passions  ?  Do 
they  think,  forsooth,  that  we,  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
are  with  our  soldiers  to  stand  ready  at  the  beck  and  call  of  an 
infomous  lictor  ?  Let  them  set  bounds  to  their  indulgences  and 
free  pardons,  which  they  so  lavishly  bestow  on  the  very  persons 
to  whom  we  think  it  just  and  expedient  to  deny  them.  No  one 
can  remit  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  without  sinning  against 
aociety,  and  contributing  to  the  increase  of  the  general  evil. 
To  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  it,  &e  distribu- 
tion amongst  so  many  councils  of  the  state  secrets,  and  the 
affairs  of  government,  has  always  appeared  highly  objection* 
able.  The  Council  of  State  is  sufBident  for  all  the  duties  of 
the  administration ;  several  patriots  hove  already  felt  this  in 
silence,  and  I  now  openly  declare  it.  It  is  my  decided  con* 
viGtion,  that  the  only  sufficient  remedy  for  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  is  to  merge  the  oth^  two  chjeunbersin  the  Council  of 
State.  This  is  the  point  which  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain 
inim.  the  king,  or  the  present  embassy,  like  all  others,  wiO 
be  entirely  useless  and  inefifectual."  The  prince  now  laid 
before  the  assembled  senate  the  plan  which  we  have  already 
described.  Viglius,  against  whom  this  new  proposition  wa6 
individually  and  mainly  directed,  and  whose  eyes  were  now 
Boddenly  opened,  was  overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  vexar 
tion.  The  agitation  of  his  feelings  was  too  much  for  his 
feeble  body,  and  he  was  foilnd,  on  the  following  morning, 
paralyzed  by  apoplexy,  and  in  danger  of  his  life. 

His  plaoe  was  supplied  by  Jaacfaim  Hopper,  a  member  of 
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the  Privy  Council,  at  Brussels,  a  man  of  old  fashioned  morals 
and  unblamable  integrity,  the  president's  most  trusted  and 
worthiest  Mend  *,  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Orange  party, 
he  made  some  additions  to  the  instructions  of  the  ambassador, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  three  councils,  not  so  much  with  the 
consent  of  the  regent,  as  in  the  absence  of  her  prohibi- 
tion. Upon  Count  Egmont  taking  leave  of  the  president, 
who  had  recovered  from  his  attack,  the  latter  requested 
him  to  procure  in  Spain,  permission  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment. His  day,  he  declared,  was  past;  like  the  example  of 
his  friend  and  predecessor  Granvella,  he  wished  to  retire  into 
the  quiet  of  private  life,  and  to  anticipate  the  uncertainty  of 
fortune.  His  genius  warned  him  of  impending  storm,  by 
which  he  could  have  no  desire  to  be  overtaken. 

Count  Egmont  embarked  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  in 
January,  1565,  and  was  received  there  with  a  kindness 
and  respect  which  none  of  his  rank  had  ever  before 
experienced.  The  nobles  of  Castile,  taught  by  the  king's 
example  to  conquer  their  feelings,  or  rather,  true  to  his 
policy,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  their  ancient  grudge  against 
the  Flemish  nobility,  and  vied  with  one  another  in  winning 
his  heart  by  their  aflability.  All  his  private  matters  were 
immediately  settled  to  his  ^slies  by  the  king,  nay,  even  his 
expectations  exceeded;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
stay,  he  had  ample  cause  to  boast  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
monarch.  The  latter  assured  him  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  his  love  for  his  Belgian  subjects,  and  held  out  hopes  of  his 
acceding  eventually  to  the  general  wish,  and  remitting  some- 
what of  the  severity  of  the  religious  edicts.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  appointed  in  Madrid  a  commission  of  theo- 
logians, to  whom  he  propounded  the  question:  '*Is  it  necessary, 
to  grant  to  the  provinces  the  religious  toleration  they  de- 
mand?" As  the  majority  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  fear  of  a 
rebellion,  might  well  excuse  a  degree  of  forbearance  in  their 
case,  the  question  was  repeated  more  pointedly.     "He  did 

*  Vita  Vigl.  §.89.  The  person,  frQm  whose  memoirs  I  have  already 
drawn  so  many  illustrations  of  the  times  of  this  epoch.  His  sabsequent 
^ouBaey  to  Spain  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  pred- 
wilt,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  for  our  history. 
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iiot  seek  to  know,    he  said,  '*  if  he  might  do  so,  but  if  he 
must?"     When  the  latter  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  kneeling  down  before  a 
crucifix,  prayed  in  these  words:  "Almighty  Majesty,  suffer 
me  not  at  any  time  to  fall  so  low  as  to  consent  to  reign  oyer 
those  who  reject  thee!"     In  perfect  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  this  prayer,  were  the  measures  which  he  resolved  to 
adopt  in  the  NeUierlands.     On  the  article  of  religion,  this 
monarch  had   taken  his   resolution  once  for  ever;  urgent 
necessity  might,  perhaps,  have  constrained  him  temporarily 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  penal  statutes,  but  never, 
formally,  to  repeal  them  legally,  or  even  to  modify  them. 
In  vain  did  Egmont  represent  to  him  that  the  public  execu- 
tion of  the  heretics  daily  augmented  the  number  of  their 
followers,  while  the  courage  and  even  joy  with  which  they 
met  their  death,  filled  the  spectators  with  the  deepest  admir- 
ation, and  awakened  in  them  high  opinions  of  a  doctrine 
which  could  make  such  heroes  of  its  disciples.     This  repre- 
sentation was  not  indeed  lost  upon  the  king,  but  it  had  a  very 
different  effect  from  what  it  was  intended  to  produce.     In 
order  to  prevent  these  seductive  scenes,  without,  however, 
compromising  the  severity  of  the  edicts,  he  fell  upon  an 
expedient,   and  determined  in  future  that   the  executions 
should  take  place  in  private.     The  answer  of  the  king  on  the 
subject  of  the  embassy,  was  given  to  the  count  in  writing,  and 
addressed  to  the  regent.     The  king,  when  he  granted  him 
an  audience  to  take  leave,  did  not  omit  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  behaviour  to  Granvella,  and  alluded  particularly  to 
the  livery  invented  in  derision  of  the  cardinal.      Egmont 
protested  that  the  whole  affair  had  originated  in  a  convivial 
joke,  and  nothing  was  further  from  their  meaning  than  to  de- 
rogate in  the  least  from  the  respect  that  was  due  to  royalty. 
'*  If  he  knew,"  he  said,  *'  that  any  individual  among  them  had 
entertained  such  disloyal  thoughts,  he  himself  would  chal- 
lenge him  to  answer  for  it  with  his  life." 

At  his  departure,  the  monarch  made  him  a  present  of 
50,000  florins,  and  engaged,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  portion 
for  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage.  He  also  consigned  to  his 
care  the  young  Famese  of  Parma,  whom,  to  gratify  the 
Tegent  his  mother,  he  was  sending  to  Brussels.  The  kinff*s 
pretended  mildness,  and  his  professions  of  regard  for  the 
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Belsiaii  nation,  deceiTed  the  openihearled  Fleming.  Happy 
in  uie  idea  of  being  the  bearer  of  so  much  felicity  to  his 
natzre  countiy,  when,  in  fact»  it  itas  man  remote  than  eier. 
lie  fiiiited  Madrid,  aatisfied  bejond  measure  to  think  of  the 
jox  ivitii  whkh  the  prorinoes  wonld  welcome  the  mesaege  of 
llMsir  good  king ;  but  the  opening  of  the  toj§L  answer  in  tiw 
Connol  of  State  at  Bmseels,  dimppoanted  ail  these  pleasing 
hopes.  "Although  in  regard  to  ike  religions  edicts,"  this 
was  its  tenoor,  ''his  vesolTe  was  firm  and  immovable,  and  he 
wovld  rather  lose  a  thousand  lives  than  consent  to  alto*  a 
«ngle  letter  of  it;  still,  moved  bj  tine  representatiaBs  of 
Conit  Egmont,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  eqnall j  deter- 
mined  not  to  leave  anj  gentle  means  nntried  to  goiard  the 
people  against  the  delusions  of  hesesy.  and  so  to  avert  from 
them  that  pnnishment  which  must  otherwise  infallibly  orer- 
take  them.  As  he  had  now  learned  from  the  count,  that  the 
pxineipal  source  of  the  existing  eiroiB  in  the  fidth  was  in  the 
moral  depravity  of  the  dergy,  the  bad  instruction  and  the 
:negleeted  education  of  the  young,  he  hereby  empowered  the 
regent  to  appoint  a  spedal  commission  of  three  bishc^,  and 
a  convenient  number  of  learned  theolc^ians,  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  consult  about  the  necessary  reforms^  in 
order  that  the  people  might  no  longer  be  led  astray  throng 
scandal,  nor  plunge  into  error  through  ignorance.  As,  mote- 
•over,  he  had  been  informed  that  the  public  executions  of  the 
heretics  did  but  afiford  them  an  opportunity^  of  boastfully  dis- 
playing a  foolhardy  courage,  and  of  deluding  the  common  herd 
by  an  aJETeotation  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  the  commisaioa 
was  to  devise  means  for  putting  in  force  the  final  sentence  of 
the  Inquisition  with  greater  secrecy,  and  thereby  depriving 
•condemned  heretics  of  the  hcmour  oi  their  obduracy.**  In 
order,  however,  to  provide  against  the  commission  going  be- 
yond its  prescribed  limitB,  Philip  en>ressly  required  that  the 
l^^op  of  Ypres,  a  man  whom  he  could  rely  on  as  a  determined 
zealot  for  the  Eomish  futh,  should  be  one  of  the  body.  Their 
deliberations  were  to  be  conducted,  if  possible,  in  secrecy,  while 
ihe  object  publicly  assigned  to  them  should  be  the  introduction 
<ef  the  Tridentine  decrees.  For  this,  his  motive  seems  to  have 
been  twofold ;  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  alarm  the  court  of  Rome 
%y  the  assembling  of  a  private  council ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to 
«ffi>rd  any  encouragement  to  the  spirit  of  rebdlion  in  the  pro- 
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'vmoes.  At  its  sessions  the  duchess  was  to  preside,  assisted  hj 
taome  of  the  more  loyally  disposed  of  her  counsellors,  and  regn^ 
lai](f  transEDit  to  PhOip  a  imttenaccoimt  of  its  transactions.  To 
neat  her  most  pressing  wao^  he  sent  her  a  small  supply  in 
ttoney.  He  also  gave  her  hopes  of  a  idsit  from  himself;  first, 
howerer,  it  was  necessary  that  l&e  war  \7iti1  the  Turks,  w1m>  were 
l&ttieacpeoted  in  hostQeferce  before  Malta,  should  he  terminated. 
Ab  to  ^e  proposed  augmentation  of  the  Ooundl  of  State,  and 
its  union  with  ihe  Privy  Couneil  and  Chamber  of  Finance,  it 
was  passed  over  in  perfect  silence :  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  how- 
ever, who  is  already  known  to  us  as  a  zealous  royalist,  obtamed 
a  Toiee  and  seat  in  the  latter.  Yiglius,  indeed,  was  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  Presidem^  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  he 
was  obliged,  nsTertiMless,  to  continue  to  discharge  its  duties 
lor  four  more  years,  because  his  successor,  Carl  Tyssenagne, 
ef  the  council  fcr  Netheriandish  affiEdrs  in  Madrid,  could  not 
■ooner  be  glared. 


SETEBSB  BBUQIOCl  BDIOTS. — UNTVBBSAL  OPPOSXTIOir  OF  THS 

KATIOSr. 

Scarcely  was  Egmont  ratumed,  when  severer  edicts  against 
heoretics,  which,  as  it  were,  pursued  him  from  Spain,  contm- 
dieted  the  joyM  tidings  which  he  had  brought  of  a  happy 
cliange  in  the  sentiments  of  the  monardi.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  accompanied  with  a  transcript  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  as  they  were  acknowledged  in  Spain,  and  were  now  to 
he  proclaimed  in  the  NeliiarlaDds  also ;  with  it  came  likewise 
the  death  warrants  of  some  Anabaptists  and  other  kinds  of 
heretics.  '**  The  count  has  been  beguiled,*'  William  the  Silent 
was  now  heard  to  say,  "  and  deluded  by  Spanish  cunning. 
Se]f*love  and  vanity  have  blinded  his  penetration;  for  lus 
own  advantage  he  has  forgotten  the  general  welfare."  The 
tKeachery  of  die  Spanish  ministry  was  now  exposed,  and  this 
dishonest  proceeding  roused  the  indignation  of  the  noblest  in 
ihB  land.  But  no  one  felt  it  more  acutely  than  Count  Eg- 
mont»  who  now  perceived  himself  to  have  been  the  tool  of 
Spanish  duplicity,  and  to  have  become  unwittingly  the  be* 
tmyer  of  lus  own  countiy.  *'  These  specious  {Bivours  thent** 
be  exclaimed  loudly  and  bitterly,  "  were  nothing  but  an  axti 
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fice»  to  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of  mj  fellow  citizens,  and  to 
destroy  my  good  name.  If  this  is  the  fashion  after  which  the 
king  purposes  to  keep  the  promises  which  he  made  to  me  in 
Spain,  let  who  will  take  Flanders ;  for  my  part,  I  will  proYO 
hy  my  retirement  from  public  business  that  I  have  no  share 
in  this  breach  of  faith."  In  fieust,  the  Spanish  ministry  could 
not  have  adopted  a  surer  method  of  breaking  the  credit  of  so 
important  a  man,  than  by  exhibiting  him  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
who  adored  him,  as  one  whom  they  had  succeeded  in  de- 
luding. 

Meanwhile  the  commission  had  been  appointed,  and  had 
unanimously  come  to  the  following  decision :  "  Whether  for 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  clergy,  or  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people,  or  for  the  education  of  youth,  such 
abundant  provision  had  already  been  made  in  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  that  nothing  now  was  requisite  but  to  put  these  de- 
crees in  force  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  imperial  edicts 
against  the  heretics  already,  ought  on  no  account  to  be  re- 
called or  modified ;  the  courts  of  justice,  however,  might  be 
secretly  instructed  to  punish  with  death  none  but  obstinate 
heretics  or  preachers,  to  make  a  difference  between  the  differ- 
ent sects,  and  to  show  consideration  to  the  age,  rank,  sex,  or 
disposition  of  the  accused.  If  it  were  really  the  case,  lliat 
public  executions  did  but  inflame  fanaticism,  then,  perhaps, 
the  unheroic,  less  observed,  but  still  equally  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  galleys,  woiQd  be  well  adapted  to  bring  down  all 
high  notions  of  martyrdom.  As  to  the  delinquencies  which 
might  have  arisen  out  of  mere  levity,  curiosity,  and  thought- 
lessness, it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  punish  them  by 
fines,  exile,  or  even  corporal  chastisement." 

During  these  deliberations,  which,  moreover,  it  was  requi- 
site to  submit  to  the  king  at  Madrid,  and  to  wait  for  the  noti- 
fication of  his  approval  of  them,  the  time  passed  away  unpro- 
fitably,  the  proceedings  against  the  sectaries  being  eidier 
suspended,  or,  at  least,  conducted  very  supinely.  Since  the 
recall  of  Granvella,  the  disunion  which  prevailed  in  the 
higher  councils,  and  from  thence  had  extended  to  the  provin- 
cial courts  of  justice,  combined  with  the  mild  feelings  gene- 
rally of  the  nobles  on  the  subject  of  religion,  had  raised  the 
courage  of  the  sects,  and  allowed  free  scope  to  the  proselyting 
mania  of  their  apostles.     The  inquisitors,  too,  had  fallen  into 
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contempt,  in  consequence  of  the  secular  arm  withdrawing  its 
support,  and  in  many  places  even  openly  taking  their  victims 
under  its  protection.  The  Eoman  Catholic  part  of  the  nation 
bad  formed  great  expectations  from  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Trent,  as  well  as  from  Egmont's  embassy  to  Spain ;  but  in 
the  latter  case,  their  hopes  had  scarcely  been  justified  by  the 
joyous  tidings  which  the  count  had  brought  back,  and,  in  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  left  nothing  undone  to  make  known  as 
widely  as  possible.  The  more  disused  the  nation  had  becomo 
to  severity  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  the  more  acutely 
was  it  likely  to  feel  the  sudden  adoption  of  even  still  more  rigor- 
ous measures.  In  this  position  of  afiairs,  the  royal  rescript  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  in  answer  to  the  proposition  of  the  bishops 
and  the  last  despatches  of  the  regent.  *'  Whatever  inter- 
pretation (such  was  its  tenor)  Count  Egmont  may  have 
given  to  the  king's  verbal  communications,  it  had  never,  in  the 
remotest  manner,  entered  his  mind  to  think  of  altering  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  penal  statutes  which  the  Emperor,  his 
father,  had  five-and-thirty  years  ago  published  in  the  pro- 
vinces. These  edicts  he  therefore  commanded  should  hence- 
forth be  carried  rigidly  into  effect,  the  Inquisition  should  re- 
ceive the  most  active  support  from  the  secular  arm,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  be  irrevocably  and  uncondi 
tionally  acknowledged  in  all  the  provinces  of  liis  Netherlands. 
He  acquiesced  fully  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  and  canonists, 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Tridentine  decrees  as  guides  in  all 
points  of  reformation  of  the  clergy  or  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  could  not  concur  with  them  as  to  the  mitigation 
of  punishment  which  they  proposed,  in  consideration  either 
of  tlie  age,  sex,  or  character  of  individuals,  since  he  was  of 
opinion  ^at  his  edicts  were  in  no.  degree  wanting  in  modera- 
tion. To  nothing,  but  want  of  zeal  and  disloyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  judges,  could  he  ascribe  the  progress  which  heresy  had 
already  made  in  the  country.  In  future,  therefore,  whoever 
among  them  should  be  thus  wanting  in  zeal,  must  be  removed 
from  nis  office,  and  make  room  for  a  more  honest  judge.  The 
Inquisition  ought  to  pursue  its  appointed  path  firmly,  fear- 
lessly, and  dispassionately,  without  regard  to  or  consideration 
of  human  feelings,  and  was  to  look  neither  before  nor  behind. 
He  would  always  be  ready  to  approve  of  all  its  measuresy 
however  extreme,  if  it  only  avoided  public  scanda]/' 
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This  letter  of  the  king,  to  idiich  the  Onqge  partf  fasfo 
MOiibed  all  the  subsequent  tiDd»Ie8  of  the  Netheodan^ 
esnsed  the  most  ^dent  excitement  amount  the  state  oom* 
sailors,  and  the  ssprassions  nhich  in  aodety  thej  eitiker  aod" 
dentally  or  intentionallj  let  fiiH  firom  Ikem  irith  rogazd  to  it; 

rad  terror  and  alarm  smengrt  the  peo^be.  The  dread  of 
Spanish  Inquisition  retorned  ivith  new  fofce,  and  -vntkii 
came  fresh  apprdienaions  of  the  mbyersion  of  their  libertieB, 
Already  the  people  fiuicied  they  oouM  hear  prisons  huilding, 
ehsins  and  fetters  forging,  and  see  piles  of  ttggols  ocdleetiDg. 
Society  was  occupied  with  this  one  theme  of  oonYersatioiv  and 
fear  kept  no  longer  within  bounds.  Writniga  were  affixed  to 
houses  of  the  nobles,  in  whidi  they  weze  called  upon,  as  ftutBh 
erly  Borne  called  on  her  Brutus,  to  eome  forward  and  save 
expiring  freedom.  Biting  pasquhiades  were  published  a^^unst 
the  new  bishops — ^tormentors  as  they  were  called ;  the  cleigy 
were  ridiculed  in  comedies,  and  abuse  spared  the  throne  as 
little  as  the  Bomish  see. 

Terrified  by  the  rumours  which  were  afloat,  the  regent 
called  together  all  the  oounseHorB  of  state  to  consult  them  on 
the  course  she  ought  to  adopt  in  this  perilous  crisia.  Opinion 
varied  and  disputes  were  violent.  Undecided  between  Irar  snd 
duty,  they  hesitated  to  come  to  a  oonolusiim,  until*  at  last,  the 
aged  senator,  Yiglios,  rose  and  surprised  the  whole  assembly 
by  his  opinion.  *'  It  would,"  he  said,  "  be  the  hei^^t  of  foUy 
in  us  to  think  of  promulgating  the  royal  edict  at  die  present 
UKHnent ;  the  king  must  be  ii^ormed  of  the  reception,  winch, 
in  all  probability,  it  will  now  meet.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
inquisitors  must  be  ei\|oined  to  use  their  power  with  modera- 
tion, and  to  abstain  from  soTerity."  But  if  these  words  of  the 
aged  president  surprised  the  whole  assembly,  stiU  greater  was 
the  astonishment  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  stood  up 
and  opposed  his  advice.  ^*  The  royal  will,"  he  said,  "  is  too 
dearly  and  too  precis^  stated ;  it  is  the  result  of  too  long  and 
too  mature  deliberation  for  us  to  venture  to  delay  its  execa- 
tion,  without  bringing  on  ourselves  the  reproach  of  the  most 
culpable  obstinacy."  "  That  I  take  on  myself,"  interrugpted 
Yiglins,  "  I  oppose  myself  to  his  displessure.  If,  by  this  de- 
lay, we  purchase  for  him  the  peace  of  the  Netherlands,  our 
OTOoaition  will  eventually  secure  for  us  ihe  lasting  gEBtitade 
of  the  king."    The  regent  already  began  to  incline  to  the 
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of  ViglUis,  ifhea  the  pnnee  Tdiemeiilly  ix!terpofling» 
^  What,**  ho  demanded,  **  what  have  llio  many  representstioiiB 
-wkich  we  have  already  made  effected  ?  of  fvfaat  ami  was  the 
ombasey  wo  so  lately  despatched?  Nothing!  And  ^idnt 
then  do  we  wait  ibr  more  ?  Shall  ire,  his  state  eounselkrs,. 
hdng  upon  ourselves  the  whole  wei^t  of  his  displeasure,  hj 
determining,  at  our  own  peril,  to  render  him  a  serrioe  for 
whidi  he  will  never  thank  us?"  Undecided  and  uncertain, 
the  whole  assembly  remained  silent :  hut  no  one  had  courage' 
«nottgh  to  assent  to  or  reply  to  him.  But  the  prince  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  fears  of  the  regent,  and  these  left  her  no  chcaee. 
The  oonsequenoes  of  her  unfortunate  obecBienoe  to  the  kings 
command  will  soon  appear.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  a 
wise  disobedience  she  had  avoided  these  fatal  consequences,  is 
it  elear  that  the  result  would  not  have  been  the  same  ?  How- 
ever, she  had  adopted  the  most  fatal  of  the  two  counsels ;  hap-^ 
pen  what  would,  the  royal  ordinance  was  to  be  promulgated. 
This  time,  therefore,  Action  prevailed,  and  the  advice  of  the- 
only  true  friend  of  the  government  who,  to  serve  his  monarch, 
was  ready  to  incur  his  displeasure^  was  disregarded.  With 
this  session  terminated  the  peace  of  the  regent ;  from  this 
day  the  Netherlands  dated  all  the  trouble  which  uninterrupt- 
edly  visited  their  country.  As  the  counsellors  separated,  die 
Prince  of  Orange  said  to  one  who  stood  nearest  to  hiniv 
'*  Now  will  soon  be  acted  a  great  tragedy."  * 

*  The  eondiict  of  the  Pfinoe  of  Onmge  in  this  nweting  of  tiie  Council  has- 
"boen  appealed  to  hy  Mstorians  of  the  Spsmish  party  as  a  proof  of  Ina  dialioueBty, 
and  thej  have  availed  tliemselyes  over  and  oyer  again  to  blacken  his  chane- 
ter.  **  He,"  say  they,  ^  -whio  had,  invaxisUy  up  to  this  period,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  opposed  the  measuieB  of  the  court,  ao  long  at  he  ha^  any  gxtnmd  to 
lear  that  tbe  kingf s  measures  could  be  snoceasfoUy  carried  out,  supported 
them  nowfcr  l&e  first  time,  when  be  was  oonvinoed  that  a  scrtqndoas  obe- 
dience to  the  rojal  orders  would  inevitably  prejudice  him.  In  oztler  to  eon- 
viace  the  king  of  his  foUy  in  disr^ardii^  hh  warnings ;  in  order  to  be  able 
to  bosst,  '  tiiis  I  foresaw,^  and  « I  foretold  liiat,'  beiKW  willing  to  ride  the  wd- 
€iTe  of  bis  nation,  for  wbieh  alone  be  bad  bitherto  professed  to  struggle.  The 
wbole  tenor  of  his  previous  conduct  proved  that  be  held  the  enforcement  «f 
the  edicts  to  be  an  evil ;  neverthdeas,  be  at  once  becomes  fidse  to  bis  owttoo»> 
Actions,  and  follows  an  opposite  course ;  altiiougb,  so  &r  as  the  nation  was  oon- 
cemed,*  the  same  gioundaezirted  as  bad  dictated  bis  ibnner  measures ;  aad  be 
cbanged  his  conduct  simpSy  that  ihe  lesuH  might  be  difierent  to  tbe  king.*  "  It 
is  dear,  iheiefoie,'*  continue  his  adversaries,  "that  tiie  weUue  of  tiie  nation  bad 
leas  vrdfbt  with  him  than  bis  aaimosityto  bis  sovereign.    In  order  togsadlJir 
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An  edict,  therefore,  was  issued  to  all  the  goyemors  of  pro- 
yinces,  commanding  them  rigorously  to  enforce  the  mandates 
of  the  emperor  against  heretics,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
been  passed  under  the  present  government,  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  ana  those  of  the  episcopal  commission, 
which  had  lateljc,  sat  to  give  all  the  aid  of  the  civil  force  to 
the  Inquisition,  and  also  to  enjoin  a  similar  line  of  conduct  on 
the  officers  of  government  under  them.  More  efiPectuallj  to 
secure  their  object,  every  governor  was  to  select  from  his  own 
council  an  efficient  officer  who  should  frequently  make  the 
circuit  of  the  province,  and  institute  strict  inquiries  into  the 
obedience  shown  by  the  inferior  officers  to  these  commands, 
and  then  transmit  quarterly  to  the  capital  an  exact  report  of 
their  visitation.  A  copy  of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  according 
to  the  Spanish  original,  was  also  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  with  an  intimation,  that  in  case  of  their  needing 
the  assistance  of  the  secular  power,  the  governors  of  their  dio- 
ceses, with  their  troops,  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  Against 
these  decrees  no  privilege  was  to  avail ;  however,  the  king 
willed  and  commanded  that  the  particular  territorial  rights  of 
the  provinces  and  towns  should  in  no  case  be  infringed. 

These  commands,  which  were  publicly  read  in  every  town 
by  an  herald,  produced  an  effect  on  the  people,  which  in  the 

his  batred  to  the  latter  he  does  not  hesitate  to  saeriiioe  the  fonner."  But  is  it 
then  true,  that  by  calling  for  the  promulgation  of  these  edicts^  he  sacrificed 
the  nation  1  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  did  he  carry  the  edicts  into  effect  by 
insisting  on  their  promulgation  1  Can  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  shown  vriiiL 
&r  more  probability,  that  this  was  really  the  only  way  effectually  to  frustrate 
them  1  The  nation  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  indignant  people  would  (there 
was  reason  to  expect,  and  as  Viglius  himself  seems  to  have  apprehended) 
show  so  decided  a  spirit  of  opposition  as  must  compel  the  king  to  yield. 
"  Now,"  says  Orange,  "my  country  feels  all  the  impulse  necessary  for  it  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  tyranny !  If  I  neglect  the  present  moment,  the  tyian* 
will,  by  secret  negociation  and  intrigue,  find  means  to  obtain  by  stealth  what 
by  open  force  he  could  not  The  same  object  will  be  steadily  pursued,  only 
with  greater  caution  and  forbearance ;  but  extremity  alone  can  combine  the 
people  to  unity  of  purpose,  and  move  them  to  bold  measures."  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that,  with  regard  to  the  king,  the  prince  did  but  change  his  lan« 
gnage  only ;  but  that,  as  far  as  the  people  wbm  concerned,  his  conduct  was  per- 
fectly consistent.  And  what  duties  did  he  owe  the  king,  apart  from  those  he 
owed  the  republic  1  Was  he  to  oppose  an  arbitrary  act  in  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  about  to  entail  a  just  retribution  on  its  author)  Would  he  have 
done  his  duty  to  his  country,  if  he  had  deterred  its  oppressor  from  a  precipitate 
•tep,  which  alone  could  save  it  from  its  otherwise  unavoidable  misery] 
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fullest  manner  verified  the  fears  of  the  President  Viglius  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nearly  dl  the  governors 
of  provinces  refused  compliance  with  them,  and  threatened 
to  throw  up  their  appointments,  if  the  attempt  shoiQd  he 
made  to  compel  their  ohedience.  "  The  ordinance,"  they 
wrote  hack,  "  was  hased  on  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of 
the  sectaries,  which  was  altogether  fsdse  *,  Justice  was 
appalled  at  the  prodigious  crowd  of  victims  which  daily 
accumulated  under  its  hands ;  to  destroy  by  the  flames 
50,000  or  60,000  persons  from  their  districts  was  no  commis- 
sion for  them."  The  inferior  clergy  too,  in  particular,  were 
loud  in  their  outcries  against  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  cru- 
elly assailed  their  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  which  more- 
over threatened  them  with  a  reform  they  so  much  detested. 
Sacrificing  therefore  the  highest  interests  of  their  church  to 
their  own  private  advantage,  they  bitterly  reviled  the  decrees 
and  the  whole  Council,  and  with  liberal  hand,  scattered  the 
seeds  of  revolt  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  same  outcry  was 
now  revived,  which  the  monks  had  formerly  raised  against 
the  new  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  succeeded  at 
last,  but  not  without  great  opposition,  in  causing  the  decrees 
to  be  proclaimed  It  cost  more  labour  to  effect  this  in  Malines 
and  Utrecht,  where  the  archbishops  were  at  strife  with  their 
clergy,  who,  as  they  were  accused,  preferred  to  involve  the  whole 
church  in  ruui,  rather  than  submit  to  a  reformation  of  morals. 
Of  all  the  provinces,  Brabant  raised  its  voice  the  loudest. 
The  states  of  this  province  appealed  to  their  great  privilege, 
which  protected  their  members  from  being  brought  before  a 
foreign  court  of  justice.  They  spoke  loudly  of  the  oath  by 
which  the  king  had  bound  himself  to  observe  all  their  sta- 
tutes, and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  alone  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  him.  Louvain,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Herzo- 
genbusch,  solemnly  protested  against  the  decrees,  and  trans- 

*  The  number  of  the  heretics  was  yery  unequaUj  computed  by  the  two 
parties,  according  as  the  interests  and  passions  of  either  made  its  increase  or 
diminution-  desirable,  and  the  same  party  often  contradicted  itself,  when  its 
interest  changed.  If  the  question  related  to  new  measures  of  oppression,  to 
ihe  introduction  of  the  inquisitional  tribunals,  &c.,  the  numbers  of  the  Pro* 
testants  were  countless  and  interminable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question 
was  of  lenity  towards  them,  of  ordinances  to  their  advantage,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  such  an  insignificant  number,  that  it  would  not  repay  the  trou* 
ble  of  making  an  innoyation  for  this  small  body  of  ill-minded  people. 
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OBlted  their  pfotests  m  distmc*  mBflUDnb  to  tke  n^tiif. 
The  latter,  tlwiiys  hesitating  and  im^mag,  too  timid  toobej 
Hhe  king,  and  frr  more  afindd  to  dicRibey  hm,  i^^ain  somnumed 
her  oomcil,  again  listened  to  the  Mgamento  for  and  agsinat 
the  qaestion,  and  at  kst,  again  gvre  heraaaeni  to  the  opinioB, 
which,  of  all  othen,  was  the  moat  penkns  for  her  to  adopt 
A  new  reference  to  the  king  in  SfMon  was  proposed  at  one 
moment ;  in  the  next,  that  <te  mgencj  of  the  cnais  did  not 
fluhnit  of  so  dilatoiy  a  remedy;   it  was  necessary  ior  the 
legent  to  act  on  her  own  responsihiliily,  and  either  defy  the 
threatening  aspect  of  despair,  or  to  jiM  to  it  by  modifying 
or  retracting  the  royal  ordinance.    She,  finally,  caused  the 
annals  of  Brabant  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  disooTer»  if 
possible,  a  precedent  for  the  present  case,  in  the  instroctimis 
of  the  first  Inquisitor,  whom  Gfaailes  V.  had  appointed  to  the 
|MX>Yinee.     These  instrocuons,  indeed,  did  not  eoEactly  oor* 
respond  with  those  now  given;  bat  had  not  the  king  do- 
elai'ed  that  he  introduced  no  innoTation  ?    This  was  precedent 
enough,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  new  edicts  must  also  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  old  and  existing  statutes 
of  the  province.     This  explanaidon  gore,  indeed,  no  satieh 
faction  to  the  states  of  Brabant,  who  had  loudly  demanded 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  b«t  it  was  an  en* 
couragem^it  to  the  other  provinces  to  make  similar  proteads, 
and  an  equally  bold  opposition.     Without  giving  the  duchess 
time  to  decide  upon  their  remonstrances,  &ey,  on  their  own 
authority,  ceased  to  obey  the  Inquisition,  and  vitbdrew  their 
aid  from  it.    The  Inquisitors,  who  had  so  recently  been  ex- 
pressly urged  to  a  more  rigid  execution  of  their  dudes,  now 
saw  themselves  sudd^y  deserted  by  the  secular  azm,  and 
robbed  of  all  authority ;  while,  in  answo:  to  their  apj^ioa 
tion  for  assistance,  the  court  oould  give  them  onlyenq^ 
promises.    The  regent,  by  thus  endeavouring  to  satiafy  all 
parties,  had  displeased  all. 

During  these  negodadons  between  the  court,  the  cotincils, 
and  the  states,  a  universal  spirit  of  revolt  pervaded  tl^  wlu>le 
nation.  Men  began  to  investigate  the  rights  of  the  snlijeot, 
and  to  scrutinize  the  prerogative  of  kings.  **  The  Nedier- 
landers  were  not  so  stupid,**  many  were  heard  to  saj,  wi& 
very  little  attempt  at  secrecy,  *'  as  sot  to  know  right  well 
what  was  due  from  the  subject  to  dw  sovereign,  and  frwp 
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IhekiBg  tolliB  stibject;  aad  tfaot,  iMvlsfB,  means  would ifet 
be  finrnd  to  repel  foree  mih  fbvoe,  aithoogja.  «t  pvesant  thme 
might  be  00  appeancroe  of  xL"  in  Antwerp,  a  plaesird  wm 
86t  1^  in  several  places,  calling  itpan.  tlie  toim  cxnineil  to 
aeouse  the  King  of  Spain  before  the  aopremeooort,  at  SpizM, 
of  having  broken  his  oath,  and  Yiolated  the  liberties  of,  tbe 
oonntry,  for  Brabant,  being  a  porti<mof  the  BnrgondiBn  cirole, 
"was  included  in  the  rehgious  peace  of  Paasaa  and  Ang^boig. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  CalvinistB  published  their  oonfefr' 
sion  of  faith,  and  in  a  preamlde,  addressed  to  the  king,  de> 
elared  that  they,  althoc^h  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  kept 
themselves,  nevertheless,  quiet,  and  like  the  rest  of  has 
subjects,  contributed  to  all  the  taxes  of  the  oountiy ;  from 
vrhich  it  was  evident,  they,added,  that  g£  themselves  they  en*- 
tertained  no  ideas  of  insurrection.  Bold  and  incendiaij 
vmtin^  ¥Pere  publidj  disseminated,  irhich  depicted  the 
Spanish  vyissnnj  in  the  most  odious  coloois,  and  reminded 
the  nation  of  its  privileges,  and  ocfiasianally  also  of  its 
powers* 

The  warlike  preparations  of  Philip  against  the  Porte,  as 
well  as  those  which,  for  no  intelligiUe  reascm,  Eric,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  about  this  time  made  in  the  vicinity,  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  general  suspicion  that  i^  Inquisition  was 
1»  foe  forcibly  imposed  on  the  Netherlands.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants,  already  spoke  of  quitting  their  houses 
and  business,  to  seek  in  some  other  part  of  die  world  the 
liberty  of  which  they  were  here  deprived;  others  looked 
about  for  a  leader,  and  let  fall  hints  of  forcible  resistanoe  and 
of  foieign  aid. 

That,  in  this  distressing  posidon  of  affiurs,  the  regent  mi^^ 
be  left  entirely  vdthout  an  adviser  and  ^vithout  support,  edie 
was  now  deserted  by  the  only  person,  who  was  at  t£e  present 
moment  indispensable  to  her,  and  who  had  contributed  te 

*  The  regent  mentioned  to  the  king  a  nnmber  (3,000)  of  these  writingv. 
Stiada  117.  It  is  remarkable  how  important  a  part  printing,  and  publicity 
in  general,  played  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Netherlands.  Through  this  organ^ 
end  restless  spirit  spoke  to  millions.  Besides  the  lampoons,  which  for  the 
most  part  were  composed  with  all  the  low  scurrility  and  brutality,  which  was 
the  distinguishing  character  of  most  of  the  Protestant  polemic{d  writings  of 
the  time,  works  were  occasionally  published  which  defended  religious  liberty 
in  the  fvdlest  sense  of  the  word* 
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plunge  her  into  this  embarrassment.  **  Without  kindling  a 
civil  war," ^nrote  to  her  William  of  Orange,  "it  isvasabsolutelj 
impossible  to  comply  now  with  the  orders  of  the  king.  If, 
however,  obedience  was  to  be  insisted  upon,  he  must  beg  that 
his  place  might  be  supplied  by  another,  who  would  better 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  majesty,  and  have  more  power 
than  he  had  over  the  minds  of  the  nation.  The  zeal  which 
on  every  other  occasion  he  had  shown  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  would,  he  hoped,  secure  his  present  proceeding  from 
misconstruction ;  for,  as  the  case  now  stood,  he  had  no  alter- 
native between  disobeying  the  king,  and  injuring  his  country 
and  himself."  From  this  time  forth,  WilHam  of  Orange  re- 
tired from  the  Council  of  State  to  his  town  of  Breda,  where,  in 
observant  but  scarcely  inactive  repose,  he  watched  the  course 
of  af^rs.  Count  Horn  followed  his  example.  Egmont, 
ever  vacillating  between  the*  republic  and  the  throne,  ever 
wearying  himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  unite  the  good  citizen 
with  the  obedient  subject — ^Egmont,  who  was  less  able  than 
the  rest  to  dispense  v^th  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  it  was  less  an  object  of  indifference,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  abandon  the  bright  prospects  which  were 
now  opening  for  him  at  the  court  of  the  regent.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had,  by  his  superior  intellect,  gained  an  influence 
over  the  regent,  which  great  minds  cannot  fail  to  command 
from  inferior  spirits.  His  retirement  had  opened  a  void  in  her 
confidence,  which  Count  Egmont  was  now  to  fill  by  virtue  of 
that  sympathy,  which  so  naturally  subsists  between  timidity, 
weakness,  and  good  nature.  As  she  was  as  much  afraid  of 
exasperating  the  people  by  an  exclusive  confidence  in  the 
adherents  of  the  crown,  as  she  was  fearful  of  displeasing  the 
king  by  too  close  an  understanding  with  the  declared  leaders 
of  die  faction,  a  better  object  for  her  confidence  could  now 
hardly  be  presented,  than  this  veiy  Count  Egmont,  of  whom, 
it  could  not  be  said,  that  he  belonged  to  either  of  the  two  con- 
flicting parties. 
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BOOK  III. 

OONSPIRAOY  OF  THE  NOBLES. 

1565.  Up  to  this  point,  the  general  peace  had,  it  appears, 
been  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  and  their  friends.  They  had  pursued 
the  true  interest  of  their  soyereign  as  much  as  the  general 
weal ;  at  least  their  exertiqns  and  their  actions  had  been  as 
little  at  yariance  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  Nothing 
bad  as  yet  occurred  to  make  their  motives  suspected,  or  to 
manifest  in  them  a  rebellious  spirit.  What  they  had  done, 
they  had  done  in  discharge  of  their  bounden  duty  as  members 
of  a  free  state,  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  as  advisers 
of  the  king,  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour.  The  only 
weapons  they  had  used  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the 
court  had  been  remonstrances,  modest  complaints,  petitions. 
They  had  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  carried  away 
by  a  just  zeal  for  their  good  cause,  as  to  transgress  the  limits 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  which,  on  many  occasions,  are  so 
easily  overstepped  by  party  spirit.  But  all  the  nobles  of  the 
republic  did  not  now  listen  to  the  voice  of  that  prudence,  all 
did  not  abide  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

While  in  the  Council  of  State  the  great  question  was  dis* 
cussed,  whether  the  nation  was  to  be  miserable  or  not,  while 
its  sworn  deputies  summoned  to  their  assistance  all  the  argu- 
ments of  reason  and  of  equity,  and  while  the  middle  classes 
and  the  people  contented  themselves  with  empty  complaints, 
menaces,  and  curses,  that  part  of  the  nation  which  of  all 
seemed  least  called  upon,  and  on  whose  support  least  reliance 
had  been  placed,  began  to  take  more  activo  measures.  We 
have  already  described  a  class  of  the  nobility  whose  services 
and  wants  Philip,  at  his  accession,  had  not  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  remember.  Of  these,  by  far  the  greater  number 
had  asked  for  promotion  from  a  much  more  urgent  reason 
than  a  love  of  the  mere  honour.  Many  of  them  were  deeply 
sunk  in  debt,  from  which,  by  their  own  resources,  they  could 
not  hope  to  emancipate  themselves.  When  then,  in  filling 
up  appointments,  Philip  passed  them  over,  he  wounded  them  in 
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a  point  far  more  Bensitive  than  their  pride.  In  these  suitors 
he  had,  by  his  neglect,  raised  up  so  many  idle  spies  and  mer- 
ciless judges  of  his  actions,  so  many  collectors  and  propagators 
of  malicious  rumour.  As  their  pride  did  not  quit  them  yrith 
their  prosperity,  so  now,  dnren  by  necessity,  they  trafficked 
with  the  sole  capital,  which  they  could  not  alienate — their 
nobilii^,  and  the  political  infiuence  of  their  names  ;  mad 
hma^  into  cifcnlatioii  a  eoui,  which  only  in  such  a  period 
aonld  have  Inmd  earreney — their  protection.  With  a  self-piide, 
to  wlndi  they  go^e  the  more  scope  as  it  was  all  they  ooald 
aow  call  their  own,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  stnmg 
SBtarmediate  power  between  the  sorvreign  and  isbe  citizm^ 
and  believed  themsdves  called  upon  to  hasten  to  the  rescue 
of  the  oppressed  state,  which  looked  imploringly  to  t^em  £ir 
aoooour.  This  idea  was  ludieions  <mly  so  £ur  as  their  aelf- 
eoneeit  was  concerned  in  it ;  the  advantages  whidt  they  oon- 
trived  to  draw  fif^imi  it  were  sabstantial  enough.  The  Pro^ 
testant  merehants,  who  held  in  their  hands  the  chief  part 
(ji  the  wealth  of  Hie  Netherlands,  and  who  believdl  they 
oonld  not,  at  any  TMrice,  puinhase  too  dearly  the  midistoibed 
exexcise  of  their  reugion,  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  tiiis  dbss 
of  people,  who  stood  idle  in  the  market  and  ready  to  be  faired. 
Theso  very  men,  ^n^m,  at  any  other  time,  the  merchaostB, 
in  the  pride  of  riches,  would  most  probably  have  looked  down 
upon,  now  appeared  likely  to  do  tliem  good  service  throu|^ 
^eir  numb^,  their  courage,  their  credit  with  the  populace, 
thar  enmity  to  the  government,  nay,  through  their  beggarly 
pride  itself  and  their  despair.  On  these  grounds,  they 
sealously  endeavoured  to  form  a  close  union  witfa  them, 
and  diligently  fostered  the  disposition  for  rebellion,  while 
^Mj  also  used  evofy  means  to  keep  alive  their  high  opinions 
of  themselves,  and  what  was  most  important,  lured  their 
poverty  by  well-applied  pecuniary  assistance  and  glittering 
promises.  Few  of  them  were  so  utterly  insigniBcant  as  not 
to  possess  some  influence,  if  not  personally,  yet  at  least  by 
tbeir  relationship  with  higher  and  more  powerful  nobles; 
and  if  united,  they  would  be  able  to  raise  a  formidable  voice 
against  the  crown.  Maiiy  of  them  had  either  already  joined 
the  new  sect,  or  were  secretly  inclined  to  it;  and  even  tisbsss 
who  were  zealous  Roman  Gi^olics,  had  political  or  private 
groimds  enough  to  set  them  against  the  decrees  of  Trent  and 
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the  InqmsitiozL  All^  in  fine,  felt  the  call  of  ranitj  sufficiently 
poivei^,  not  to  allow  the  onlj  moment  to  escape  them  in 
which  they  mi^  possihlj  make  some  figoie  in  the  republic. 

Bot  much  as  might  be  expected  from  the  co-opemtion  of 
thme  men  in  a  body,  it  would  have  been  futile  and  ridiculous 
to  build  anj  hopes  on  any  <»e  of  ihem  singly ;  and  the  great 
diffioadty  was  to  effect  a  unioB  among  them.  Eren  to  bring 
tham  together,  some  unusual  oecurrenee  was  necessary ;  and, 
Ultimately ^  such  an  incident  pzesented  itself.  The  nuptials 
of  Boron  Montigny,  one  ei  the  Belgian  nobles,  as  also  those 
of  the  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma,  which  took  place  about 
iMa  time  in  Brussels,  assembled  in  that  town  a  great  number 
of  the  Belgian  nobles.  On  this  occasion,  relations  met  rela* 
tio^tis ;  new  friendahipB  were  formed,  and  old  renewed ;  and 
while  the  distress  of  the  country  was  the  topic  of  conversation, 
wine  and  miiih  unlocked  Hps  and  hearts,  hints  were  dropped 
ef  unk)n  among  themsehres,  and  of  an  alliance  with  foreign 
powera.  These  accidental  meetings  soon  led  to  concealed 
ones,  and  public  discussions  gave  rise  to  secret  consultations. 
Two  German  barons  moreoYer,  a  Count  oi  Holle  and  of 
Sehwaxzenberg,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  on  a  visit  to 
^e  Netherlands,  omitted  nodiing  to  awaken  expectations  of 
assistance  £rom  their  neighbours.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau, 
too,  had  also,  a  short  time  before,  visited  several  German 
oourta  to  ascertain  thdb:  sentiments*.  It  has  even  been 
asserted,  that  secret  emissaries  of  the  admiral  Coligny  were 
seen  at  this  time  in  Brabant;  but  this,  however,  may  be 
seasonably  doubted. 

If  ever  a  political  crisis  was  favourable  to  an  attempt  at 
revolution,  it  was  the  present.  A  woman  at  the  helm  of 
government;  the  goyemors  of  provinces  disaffected  them- 
adbres,  and  disposed  to  wink  at  insubordination  in  others; 
most  of  the  state  counsellors  quite  inefficient ;  no  army  to  fall 
ba^  upon ;  the  few  troops  there  were,  long  since  discontented 
on  aecount  of  the  outstanding  arrears  of  pay,  and  already  too 
often  deceived  by  fjalse  promises  to  be  enticed  by  new;  com- 

*  It  was  not  without  cause,  tint  the  Prince  of  Orange  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  Brussels  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  king  of  Borne 
in  Fnmkfort.  An  assembly  of  lo  many  Qennan  princes  must  hare  greatly 
filVMred  a  negoeiati<m. 
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manded,  moreover,  by  officers  who  despised  the  Inquisition 
from  their  hearts,  and  would  have  blushed  to  draw  a  sword  in 
its  behalf;  and  lastly,  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  enlist  new 
troops  or  to  hire  foreigners.  The  court  at  Brussels,  as  well  as 
the  three  councils,  not  only  divided  by  internal  dissensions, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  venal  and  corrupt ;  the  regent  with- 
out full  powers  to  act  on  the  spot,  and  the  king  at  a  distance ; 
his  adherents  in  the  provinces  few,  uncertain,  and  dispirited ; 
the  fEu^don  numerous  and  powerful ;  two-thirds  of  the  people 
irritated  against  popery  and^  desirous  of  a  change — ^such  was 
the  unfortunate  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  more 
unfortunate  still  that  this  weakness  was  so  well  known  to  its 
enemies ! 

In  order  to  unite  so  many  minds  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
common  object,  a  leader  was  still  wanting,  and  a  few  in- 
fluential names,  to  give  political  weight  to  their  enterprise. 
The  two  were  supplied  by  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  Heniy 
Count  Brederode,  both  members  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  of  the  Belgian  nobility,  who  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  undertaking.  Louis  of  Nassau, 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  united  many  splendid 
qualities,  which  made  him  worthy  of  appearing  on  so  noble 
and  important  a  stage.  In  Geneva,  where  he  studied,  he  had 
imbibed  at  once  a  hatred  to  the  hierarchy  and  a  love  to  the 
new  religion ;  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  had 
not  failed  to  enlist  proselytes  to  his  opinions  The  republican 
bias  which  his  mind  had  received  in  that  school,  kindled  in 
him  a  bitter  hatred  of  all  that  bore  the  Spanish  name,  which 
animated  his  whole  conduct,  and  only  left  him  with  his  latest 
breath.  Popery  and  Spanish  rule  were  in  his  mind  identical, 
as  indeed  they  were  in  reality ;  and  the  abhorrence  which  he 
entertained  for  the  one,  helped  to  strengthen  his  dislike  to  the 
other.  Closely  as  the  brothers  agreed  in  their  inclinations 
and  aversions,  the  ways  by  which  each  sought  to  gratify  them 
were  vddely  dissimilar.  Youth  and  an  ardent  temperament 
did  not  allow  the  younger  brother  to  follow  the  tortuous 
course  through  which  the  elder  woimd  himself  to  his  object. 
A  cold,  calm  circumspection  carried  the  latter  slowly,  but 
surely,  to  his  aim ;  and  with  a  pliable  subtilty  he  made  all 
things  subserve  his  purpose ;  with  a  fool-hardy  impetuosity, 
which  overthrew  all  obstacles,  tlio  other  at  times  compelled 
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success,  but  oftener  accelerated  disaster.  '  For  this  reason, 
William  was  a  general,  and  Louis  never  more  than  an  adven- 
turer ;  a  sure  and  powerful  arm,  if  only  it  were  directed  by  a 
wise  head.  Louis's  pledge  once  given  was  good  for  ever; 
his  alliances  survived  every  vicissitude,  for  they  were  mostly 
formed  in  the  pressing  moment  of  necessity,  and  misfortune 
binds  more  firmly  than  thoughtless  joy.  He  loved  his  brother 
as  dearly  as  he  did  his  cause,  and  for  the  latter  he  died. 

Henry  of  Brederode,  Baron  of  Viane,  and  Burgrave  of 
Utrecht,  was  descended  from  the  old  Dutch  counts,  who  for- 
merly ruled  that  province  as  sovereign  princes.  So  ancient  a 
title  endeared  him  to  the  people,  among  whom  the  mempry 
of  their  former  lords  still  survived  and  was  the  more  treasured, 
the  less  they  felt  they  had  gained  by  the  change.  This  here- 
ditary splendour  increased  the  self-conceit  of  a  man  upon  whose 
tongue  the  glory  of  his  ancestors  continually  hung,  and  who 
dwelt  the  more  on  former  greatness  even  amidst  its  ruins, 
the  more  impromising  the  aspect  of  his  own  condition 
became.  Excluded  from  the  honours  and  employments 
to  which,  in  his  opinion,  his  own  merits  and  his  noble 
ancestry  fully  entitled  him,  (a  squadron  of  light  cavalry 
being  all  which  being  entrusted  to  him,)  he  hated  the  govern- 
ment, and  did  not  scruple  boldly  to  canvass  and  to  rail  at 
its  measures.  By  these  means,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  He  also  favoured  in  secret  the  evangelical  be- 
lief; less,  however,  as  a  conviction  of  his  better  reason,  than 
as  an  opposition  to  the  government.  With  more  loquacity 
than  eloquence,  and  more  audacity  than  courage,  he  was  brave 
rather  from  not  believing  in  danger,  than  from  being  supe- 
rior to  it.  Louis  of  Nassau  burned  for  the  cause  which  he 
defended,  Brederode  for  the  glory  of  being  its  defender ;  the 
former  was  satisfied  in  acting  for  his  party ;  the  latter  dis- 
contented if  he  did  not  stand  at  its  head.  No  one  was  more 
fit  to  lead  off  the  dance  in  a  rebellion,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  a  worse  ballet-master.  Contemptible  as  his  threatened 
designs  really  were,  the  illusion  of  the  multitude  might  have 
imparted  to  them  weight  and  terror,  if  it  had  occurred  to 
them  to  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  person.  His  claim  to  the 
possessions  of  his  ancestors  was  an  empty  name ;  but  even  a 
name  was  now  sufficient  for  the  general  disaffection  to  rally 
round.    A  pamphlet,  which  was  at  the  time  disseminated 

I  I 
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amongst  the  people,  openly  called  him  the  heir  of  Holland, 
and  his  engrayed  portrait,  which  was  publicly  exhibited,  bore 
the  boastful  inscription : — 

Sum  BrederoduB  ego,  Batavae  non  infiina  gentis 
G^loria,  yirtutem  non  unica  pogina  daudit. 

\^1565.)  Besides  these  two,  there  were  others  also  firom 
amoDg  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Flemish  nobles — the  young 
Count  Charles  of  Mansfeld,  a  son  of  that  nobleman,  whom 
we  have  found  among  the  most  zealous  royalists,  the  Count 
Kinlemburg,  two  Counts  of  Bergen  and  of  Battenburg,  John 
of  Mamix,  Baron  of  Thoulouse,  Philip  of  Mamix,  Baron  of 
St.  Aldegonde,  with  several  others,  who  joined  the  league, 
which  about  the  middle  of  November,  in  the  year  1565,  was 
formed  at  the  house  of  Yon  Hammes,  king  at  arms  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Here  it  was  that  six  men  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  their  country,  (as  formerly  a  few  confederates  consum- 
mated the  liberty  of  Switzerland,)  kindled  the  torch  of  a  forty 
years*  war,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  freedom  which  they  them- 
selves were  never  to  enjoy.  The  objects  of  the  league  were  set 
forth  in  the  following  declaration,  to  which  Philip  of  Mamix 
was  the  first  to  subscribe  his  name.  "  Whereas  certain  ill- 
disposed  persons,  under  the  mask  of  a  pious  zeal,  but  in  reality 
under  the  impulse  of  avarice  and  ambition,  have  by  their  ev^ 
counsels  persuaded  our  most  gracious  sovereign  the  king,  to 
introduce  into  these  countries  the  abominable  tribunal  of 
tiie  Inquisition — a  tribunal  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
laws  human  and  divine,  and  in  cruelty  &r  surpassing 
the  barbarous  institutions  of  heathenism  —  which  raises  the 
inquisitors  above  every  other  power,  and  debases  man  to 
a  perpetual  bondage,  and  by  its  snares  exposes  the  honest 
eitizen  to  a  constant  fear  of  death,  inasmuch  as  any  one 
(priest,  it  may  be,  or  a  faithless  friend,  a  Spaniard  or  a  repro- 
bate,) has  it  in  his  power,  at  any  moment,  to  cause  whom  he 
will,  to  be  dragged  before  that  tribunal,  to  be  placed  in  con- 
finement, condemned  and  executed,  without  the  accused  ever 
being  allowed  to  face  his  accuser,  or  to  adduce  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence— we,  therefore,  the  undersigned,  have  bound  our- 
selves to  watch  over  the  safety  of  our  families,  our  estates, 
and  our  own  persons.  To  this  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves, 
and  to  this  end  bind  ourselves  as  a  sacred  fraternity,  and  vow 
with  a  solemn  oath,  to  oppose  to  the  best  of  our  power  the  in- 
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troduction  of  this  tribunal  into  these  countries,  "whether  it  be 
attempted  openly  or  secretly,  and  under  whatever  name  it  may 
be  disguised.  We  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  -we  are 
&JC  from  intending  anything  unlawful  against  the  king  our 
sovereign ;  rather  is  it  our  unalterable  purpose  to  support  and 
defend  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  maintain  peaoe,  and,  as  far 
as  lies  in  our  power,  to  put  down  all  rebellion.  In  accordance 
with  this  puipose,  we  have  sworn,  and  now  again  swear,  to 
hold  sacred  the  government,  and  to  respect  it  both  in  word 
and  deed,  which  witness  Almighty  God ! 

"  Further,  we  vow  and  swear  to  protect  and  defend  one 
another,  in  all  times,  and  places,  against  all  attacks  whatso 
ever  touching  the  articles  which  are  set  forth  in  this  cove 
naat.  We  hereby  bind  ourselves,  that  no  accusation  of  any 
of  our  followers,  in  whatever  name  it  may  be  clothed,  whether 
rebellion,  sedition,  or  otherwise,  shall  avail  to  annul  our  oath 
towards  the  accused,  or  absolve  us  from  our  obligation  towards 
him.  No  act  which  is  directed  against  the  Inquisition, 
can  deserve  the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Whoever,  therefore, 
shall  be  placed  in  arrest  on  any  such  charge,  we  here  pledge 
OTirselves  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  and  to 
endeavour  by  every  allowable  means  to  effect  his  liberation. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  all  matters,  but  especially  in  the  conr 
duct  of  all  measures  against  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
we  submit  ourselves  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  league, 
or  to  the  decision  of  those  whom  we  may  unanimously  appoint 
our  counsellors  and  leaders. 

'*  In  witness  hereof,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  our  com- 
mon league  and  covenant,  we  call  upon  the  holy  name  of  the 
living  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  that  are 
therein,  who  searches  the  hearts,  the  consciences,  and  the 
thoughts,  and  knows  the  pmity  of  ours.  We  implore  the 
aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  success  and  honour  may  crown 
our  undertaking  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  to  the  peac^ 
and  blessing  of  our  country ! " 

This  covenant  was  immediately  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  quickly  disseminated  through  the  provinces.  To 
swell  the  league  as  speedily  as  possible,  eac^  of  the  con 
federates  assembled  all  his  friends,  relations,  adherents,  and 
retainers.  Great  banquets  were  held,  which  lasted  whole 
days — ^irresistible  temptations  for  a  sensual  luxurious  people, 
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in  vhom  the  deepest  wretchedness  could  not  stifle  the  pro> 
pensity  for  voluptuous  living.  Whoever  repaired  to  these  ban- 
quets, and  every  one  was  welcome,  was  plied  with  officious  as- 
surances of  friendship,  and  when  heated  with  wine,  carried 
away  by  the  example  of  numbers,  and  overcome  by  the  fire  of 
a  wild  eloquence.  The  hands  of  many  were  guided  while  they 
subscribed  their  signatures ;  the  hesitating  were  derided,  the 
pusillanimous  threatened,  the  scruples  of  loyalty  clamoured 
down;  some  even  were  quite  ignorant  what  they  were  sign- 
ing, and  were  ashamed  afterwards  to  inquire.  To  many  whom 
mere  levity  had  brought  to  the  entertaiment,  the  general  en- 
thusiasm left  no  choice,  whUe  the  splendour  of  the  confederacy 
allured  the  mean,  and  its  numbers  encouraged  the  timorous. 
The  abettors  of  the  league  had  not  scrupled  at  the  artifice  of 
counterfeiting  the  signature  and  seals  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  Megen,  and  others,  a  trick 
which  won  them  hundreds  of  adherents.  This  was  done, 
especially  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  officers  of  the  army, 
in  order  to  be  safe  in  this  quarter,  if  matters  should  come  at 
last  to  violence.  The  device  succeeded  with  many,  especially 
mth  subalterns,  and  Count  Brederode  even  drew  his  sword 
flpon  an  ensign  who  wished  time  for  consideration.  Men  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  signed  it.  Beligion  made  no  dif- 
ference. Roman  Catholic  priests  even  were  associates  of  the 
league.  The  motives  were  not  the  scime  with  all,  but  the 
pretext  was  similar.  The  Boman  Catholics  desired  simply 
the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts; 
the  Protestants  aimed  at  unlimited  freedom  of  conscience.  A 
few  daring  spirits  only  entertained  so  bold  a  project  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  government,  while  the  needy  and 
indigent  based  the  vilest  hopes  on  a  general  anarchy.  A 
farewell  entertainment,  which  about  this  very  time  was  given 
to  the  Counts  Schwarzenberg  and  Holle  in  Breda,  and  an- 
qther  shortly  afterwards  in  Hogstraten.  drew  many  of  the 
principal  nobility  to  these  two  places,  and  of  these  several 
had  already  signed  the  covenant.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  and  Megen  were  present  at  the 
latter  banquet,  but  without  any  concert  or  design,  and  with- 
out having  themselves  any  share  in  the  league,  although 
one  of  Egmont*s  own  secretaries,  and  some  of  the  servants  of 
the  other  three  noblemen  had  openly  joined  it.     At  this  en- 
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tertainment,  three  hundred  persons  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  covenant,  and  the  question  was  mooted  whether  the  whole 
body  should  present  themselves  before  the  regent  armed  or 
unarmed,  with  a  declaration,  or  with  a  petition  ?  Horn  and 
Orange  (Egmont  would  not  countenance  the  business  in  any 
way)  were  called  in  as  arbiters  upon  this  point,  and  they  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  more  moderate  and  submissive  pro- 
cedure. By  taking  this  office  upon  them,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  having  in  no  very  covert  manner  lent 
their  sanction  to  the  enterprise  of  the  confederates.  In  com- 
pliance, therefore,  with  their  advice,  it  was  determined  to  pre- 
sent their  address  unarmed  and  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
and  a  day  was  appointed,  on  which  they  should  assemble  in 
Brussels. 

The  first  intimation  the  regent  received  of  this  conspiracy 
of  the  nobles,  was  given  by  the  Count  of  Megen  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  capital.  "  There  was,"  he  said,  "  an  enterprise 
on  foot ;  no  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  nobles  were  im- 
plicated in  it ;  it  referred  to  religion ;  the  members  of  it  had 
bound  themselves  together  by  an  oath ;  they  reckoned  much 
on  foreign  aid ;  she  would  soon  know  more  about  it."  Though 
urgently  pressed,  he  would  give  her  no  further  information. 
"  A  nobleman,"  he  said,  "  had  confided  it  to  him  imder  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  and  he  had  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to 
him."  What  really  withheld  him  from  giving  her  any  further 
explanation,  was,  in  all  probability,  not  so  much  any  delicacy 
about  his  honour,  as  his  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he 
would  not  willingly  do  any  thing  to  advance.  Soon  after  him, 
Count  Egmont  delivered  to  the  regent  a  copy  of  the  covenant, 
and  also  gave  her  the  names  of  tibe  conspirators,  with  some 
few  exceptions.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange  wrote  to  her :  **  There  was,  as  he  had  heard,  an  army 
enlisted,  four  hundred  officers  were  already  named,  and  twenty 
thousand  men  would  presently  appear  in  arms."  Thus  the 
rumour  was  intentionally  exaggerated,  and  the  danger  was 
multiplied  in  every  mouth.  ^ 

The  regent,  petrified  with  alarm  at  the  first  announcement 
of  these  tidings,  and  guided  solely  by  her  fears,  hastily  called 
together  all  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  who  hap 
pened  to  be  then  in  Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  pressing  summons  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count 
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Horn,  inviting  tkem  to  lesume  their  seats  in  the  senate. 
Before  the  latter  couM  arrire,  she  consulted  vdth  Egmont, 
Megen,  and  Barlaimont  what  course  was  to  he  adopted  in  the 
present  dangerous  posture  of  afBsdrs.  The  question  dehated 
was,  whether  it  woidd  be  better  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  or 
to  yield  to  the  emergency  and  grant  the  demands  of  the  con- 
federates ;  or  whether  they  should  be  put  off  with  promises, 
and  an  appearance  of  compliance,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
procuring  instructions  from  Spain,  and  obtaining  money  and 
troops  ?  For  the  first  plan  the  requisite  supplies  were  want- 
ing, and,  what  was  equally  requisite,  canfidenoe  in  the  army, 
of  which  there  seemed  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  had  not 
been  already  gained  by  the  conspirators.  The  second  expe- 
dient would,  it  was  quite  clear,  never  be  sanctioned  by  the 
king;  besides,  it  would  serve  rather  to  raise  than  depress 
the  courage  of  the  confederates  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
compliance  with  their  reasonable  demands,  and  a  ready,  un- 
conditional pardon  of.  the  past,  would,  in  all  probability,  stifle 
the  rebellion  in  the  cradle.  The  last  opinion  was  supported 
by  Megen  and  Egmont,  but  opposed  by  Barlaimont.  *'  Hu- 
mour," said  the  latter,  *'had  exaggerated  the  matter;  it  is 
impossible  that  so  formidable  an  armament  could  have  been 
prepared  so  secretly  and  so  rapidly.  It  was  but  a  band  of  a 
few  outcasts  and  desperadoes,  instigated  by  two  or  three  en- 
thusiasts, nothing  more.  All  will  be  quiet  after  a  few  heads 
have  been  struck  oflF."  The  regent  determined  to  await  tlie 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  shortly  to  assemble ; 
in  the  meanwhile,  however,  she  was  not  inactive.  The  fortifica- 
tions in  the  most  important  places  were  inspected,  and  the  ne- 
cessary repairs  speedily  executed ;  her  ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts  received  orders  to  redouble  their  vigilance  ;  expresses 
were  sent  off  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  she  caused  the  re- 
port to  be  revived  of  the  near  advent  of  the  king,  and  in  her 
external  deportment  put  on  a  show  of  that  imperturbable 
firmness,  which  awaits  attack  without  intending  easily  to  yield 
to  ^t.  At  the  end  of  March,  (four  whole  months  consequently 
from  the  framing  of  the  covenant,)  the  whole  State  CouncU 
assembled  in  Brussels.  There  were  present,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  Counts  Egmont,  Bergen,  Me- 
gen, Arenberg,  Horn,  Hogstraten,  Barlaimont,  and  others; 
the  Barons  Montigny  and  Hachicourt,  all  the  knights  of  the 
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Oolden  Fleeoe,  -with  the  Presideiit  Viglius,  State  Counsel- 
lor Bruxelles,  and  the  other  assessors  of  the  Friyj  Council. 
Several  letters  were  produced,  which  gavo  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  conspiracy.    The  extremity 
lo  which  the  regent  was  reduced,  gave  the  disaffected  a  power 
which  on  the  present  occasion  they  did  not  neglect  to  use. 
Yenting  their  long  suppressed  indignation,  they  indulged  in 
hitter  complaints  against  the  court,  and  against  the  govern- 
ment.    *'  But  lately,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  **  the  king 
sent  forty  thousand  gold  flohns  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  to 
support  her  in  her  undertakings  against  England,  and  he 
allows  his  Netherlands  to  be  burdened  with  debt.     Not  to 
mention  the  unseasonableness  of  this  subsidy,  and  its  fruitless 
expenditure,  why  should  he  bring  upon  us  the  resentment  of 
a  queen,  who  is  both  so  important  to  us  as  a  friend,  and  as  an 
enemy  so  much  to  be  dreaded?"    The  prince  did  not  even  re- 
frain on  the  present  occasion  from  glancing  at  the  concealed 
hatred,  which  the  king  was  suspected  of  cherishing  against 
the  family  of  Nassau,  and  against  him  in  particular.     *'  It  is 
well  known,"  he  said,  "  that  he  has  plotted  with  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  my  house  to  take  away  my  life,  and  that  he  waits 
with  impatience  only  for  a  suitable  opportunity."  His  ex- 
ample opened  the  lips  of  Count  Horn  also,  and  of  many 
others  besides,  who,  with  passionate  vehemence,  descanted  on 
their  own  merits  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  king.     With  diffi- 
culty did  the  regent  succeed  in  silencing  the  tumult,  and  m 
recalling  attention  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  debate.     The 
question  was,  whether  the  confederates,  of  whom  it  was  now 
known  that  they  intended  to  appear  at  court  with  a  petition, 
should  be  admitted  or  not  ?    The  Duke  of  Arschot,  Counts 
Aremberg,  Megen,  and  Barlaimont  gave  their  negative  to 
the  proposition.     *'  What  need  of  five  hundred  persons,"  said 
the  latter,  *'  to  deliver  a  small  memorial  ?    This  paradox  of 
humility  and  defiance  implies  no  good.    Let  them  send  to  us 
one  respectable  man  from  among  ^eir  number,  without  pomp, 
without  assumption,  and  so  submit  their  application  to  us. 
Othen>ise,  shut  the  gates  upon  them,  or  if  some  insist  on  their 
admission,  let  them  be  closely  watched,  and  let  the  first  act  of 
insolence  which  any  one  of  them  shall  be  guilty  of  be  punished 
with  death."    In  this  advice  concurred  Count  Mansfeld,  whose 
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own  son  was  among  the  conspirators ;  he  had  even  threatened 
to  disinherit  his  son,  if  he  did  not  quickly  abandon  the  league. 
Counts   Megen,  also,  and    Aremberg   hesitated    to    re- 
ceive the  petition ;  the  Prince  of  Orange,  however,  Counts 
Egmont,  Horn,  Hogstraten,  and  others  voted  emphaticallj 
for  it     "  The  confederates,"  they  declared,  "  were  known  to 
them  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour ;  a  great  part  of  them 
were  connected  with  themselves  by  friendship  and  relation- 
ship, and  they  dared  vouch  for  their  behaviour.     Every  sub- 
ject was  allowed  to  petition ;  a  right  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  meanest  individual  in  the  state,  could  not,  without  in- 
justice, be  denied  to  so  respectable  a  body  of  men.'*    It  was 
therefore  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  admit  the  con- 
federates, on  the  condition  that  they  should  appear  unarmed^ 
and  conduct  themselves  temperately.     The  squabbles  of  the 
members  of  Council  had  occupied  ttie  greater  part  of  the 
sitting,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  the  discussion  to 
the  following  day.     In  order  that  the  principal  matter  in  de- 
bate might  not  again  be  lost  sight  of  in  useless  complaints, 
the  regent  at  once  hastened  to  the  point.     "  Brederode,  we 
are  informed,"  she  said,  *'  is  coming  to  us,  with  an  address  in 
the  name  of  the  league,  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts.     The  advice  of  my 
senate  is  to  guide  me  in  my  answer  to  him ;  but  before  you 
give  your  opinions  on  this  point,  permit  me  to  premise  a  few 
words.     I  am  told  that  there  are  many,  even  amongst  your- 
selves, who  load  the  religious  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  my 
father,  with  open  reproaches,  and  describe  them  to  the  people 
as  inhuman  and  barbarous.     Now  I  ask  you,  lords  and  gentle- 
men, knights  of  the  Fleece,  counsellors  of  his  majesty  and  of 
the  state,  whether  you  did  not  yourselves  vote  for  these  edicts, 
whether  the  states  of  the  realm  have  not  recognised  them  as 
lawful  ?    Why  is  that  now  blamed,  which  was  formerly  de- 
clared right?     Is  it  because  they  have  now  become  even 
more  necessary  than  they  then  were  ?    Since  when  is  the  In- 
quisition a  new  thing  in  the  Netherlands  ?    Is  it  not  full  six- 
teen years   ago  since  the  Emperor  established  it?      And 
wherein  is  it  more  cruel  than  the  edicts?    If  it  be  allowed 
that  the  latter  were  the  work  of  wisdom,  if  the  universal  con- 
sent of  the  states  has  sanctioned  them — why  this  opposition  to 
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the  former,  which  is  nevertheless  far  more  humane  than  thd 
edicts,  if  they  are  to  he  observed  to  the  letter  ?  Speak  now 
freely ;  I  am  not  desirous  of  fettering  your  decision ;  hut  it  is 
your  business  to  see  that  it  is  not  misled  by  passion  and  pre- 
judice." The  Council  of  State  was  again,  as  it  always  had 
been,  divided  between  two  opinions ;  but  the  few  who  spoke 
for  the  Inquisition,  and  the  literal  execution  of  the  edicts,  were 
outvoted  by  the  opposite  party,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
its  head.  **  Would  to  heaven,"  he  began,  "  that  my  represent- 
ations had  been  then  thought  worthy  of  attention,  when  as 
yet  the  grounds  of  apprehension  were  remote ;  things  would, 
in  that  case,  never  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  recourse 
to  extreme  measures  indispensable,  nor  would  men  have  been 
plunged  deeper  in  error  by  the  very  means  which  were  in- 
tended to  beguile  them  from  their  delusion.  We  are  all 
unanimous  on  the  one  main  point.  We  all  wish  to  see  the 
Catholic  religion  safe ;  if  this  end  can  be  secured  without  the 
aid  of  the  Inquisition,  it  is  well,  and  we  offer  our  wealth  and 
our  blood  to  its  service ;  but  on  this  very-point  it  is  that  our 
opinions  are  divided. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  Inquisition ;  the  See  of  Rome  lays 
claim  to  the  one,  the  other  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
exercised  by  the  bishops.     The  force   of  prejudice  and  of 
custom,  has  made  the  latter  light  and  supportable  to  us.    It 
will  find  little  opposition  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  aug- 
mented numbers  of  the  bishops  will  make  it  effective.     To 
what  purpose  then  insist  on  the  former,  the  mere  name  of 
which  is  revolting  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  minds  ?    When 
80  many  nations  exist  without  it,  why  should  it  be  imposed 
on  us  ?    Before  Lutlier  appeared  it  was  never  heard  of ;  but 
the   troubles  with  Luther  happened  at  a  time  when  there 
was  an  inadequate  number  of  spiritual  overseers,  and  when 
the  few  bishops  were  moreover  indolent,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy  excluded  them  from  the  ofl&ce  of  judges.     Now 
all  is  changed ;  we  now  coimt  as  many  bishops  as  there  are 
provinces.     Why  should  not  the  policy  of  the  government 
, adjust  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times?    We 
want  leniency,  not  severity.     The  repugnance  of  the  people 
is  manifest — this  we  must  seek  to  appease,  if  we  would  not 
have  it  burst  out  into  rebellion.    With  the  death  of  Pius 
IV.  the  full  powers  of  the  inquisitors  have  expired ;  the  new 
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Pope  has  as  yet  sent  no  ratification  of  their  autliority,  without 
which  no  one  formerly  ventured  to  exercise  his  office.  Now, 
therefore,  is  the  time  when  it  can  he  suspended  without 
infringing  the  rights  of  any  party. 

**  What  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  Inquisition,  holds 
equally  good  in  respect  to  the  edicts  also.     The  exigency  of 
the  times  called  them  forth,  hut  are  not  those  times  passed? 
So  long  an  experience  of  them  ought  at  last  to  have  taught 
us,  that  against  heresy  no  means  are  less  successful  than  the 
faggot  and  the  sword.    What  incredible  progress  has  not  the 
new  religion  made  during  only  the  last  few  years  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  if  we  investigate  the  cause  of  this  increase,  we 
shall  find  it  principally  in  the  glorious  constancy  of  those 
who  have  fallen  sacrifices  to   the  truth   of  their  opinion. 
Carried  away  by  sympathy  and  by  admiration,  tc  weigh  in 
silence  that  what  is  maintained  with  such  invincible  cou- 
rage   might    reaUy    be    the    truth.       In    France    and    in 
England,   the  same  severities  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
Protestants,  but  have  they  been  attended  with  any   better 
success    there    than    here?     The    very    earliest  Christiaiis 
boasted  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
church.     The  emperor  Julian,  the  most  terrible  enemy  that 
Christianity  ever  experienced    was  fully  persuaded  of  this. 
Convinced  that  persecution  did  but  kindle  enthusiasm,  he 
betook  himself  to  ridicule  and  derision,   and  found   these 
weapons  far  more  effective  than  force.    In  the  Greek  empire, 
different  teachers  of  heresy  have  arose  at  different   times. 
Arius   under  Constantino,   Aetius  under  Constantius,   Nes- 
torius   under  Theodosius.      But    even    against  these  arch 
heretics    and   their   disciples,   such    cruel    measures    were 
never  resorted  to  as  are  thought  necessary  against  our  unfor- 
tunate country — and  yet  where  are  all  those  sects  now,  which 
once  a  whole  world,  I  had  almost  said,  could  not  contain? 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  heresy.     If  it  is  treated  with 
contempt,  it  crumbles  into  insignificance.    It  is  as  iron,  which 
if  it  lies  idle,  corrodes,  and  only  becomes  sharp  by  use.     Let 
no  notice  be  paid  to  it,  and  it  loses  its  most  powerful  attrac- 
tion, the  magic  of  what  is  new  and  what  is  forbidden.     Why 
will  we  not  content  ourselves  with  the  measures  which  have 
been  approved  of   by  the    wisdom   of   such  great  rulers? 
Hxample  is  ever  the  safest  guide. 
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''  But  what  need  to  go  to  pagan  antiquity  for  goidanoe  and 
example,  when  we  have  near  at  hand  the  glorious  precedent 
of  Charles  Y.,  the  greatest  of  kings,  who  taught  at  last  hj 
experience,  abandoned  the  bloody  path  of  persecution,  and  for 
many  years  before  his  abdication,  adopted  milder  measures. 
And  Philip  himself,  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  seemed  at 
first  strongly  inclined  to  leniency,  mitil  the  counsels  of  a 
Grauvella  and  of  others  like  him  changed  these  views; 
but  with  what  right  or  wisdom,  they  may  settle  between  them- 
selves. To  me,  however,  it  has  always  appeared  indispensable, 
that  legislation,  to  be  wise  and  successM,  must  adjust  itself 
to  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  times.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  beg  to  remind  you  of  the  close  understanding,  which 
subsists  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Flemish  Protestants. 
Let  us  beware  of  exasperating  them  any  further.  Let  us  not 
act  the  part  of  French  OaSiolics  towards  them,  lest  they 
should  play  the  Huguenots  against  us,  and  like  the  latter, 
plunge  their  country  into  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war."  * 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  irresistible  truth  of  his 
arguments,  which  moreover  were  supported  by  a  decisive 
majority  in  the  senate,  as  rather  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
military  resources,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  that 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  opinion  which  recom- 
mended an  appeal  to  the  force  of  arms,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  chiefly  to  thank  for  the  attention  which  now, 
at  last,  was  paid  to  his  representations.  In  order  to  avert  at 
flrst  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  to  gain  time,  which  was 
so  necessary,  to  place  the  government  in  a  better  state  of  pre- 
paration, it  was  agreed  that  a  portion  of  the  demands  should 
be  accorded  to  the  confederates.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
mitigate  the  penal  statutes  of  the  emperor,  as  he  himself 
would  certainly  mitigate  them,  were  he  again  to  appear 
among  them  at  that  day — and  as,  indeed,  he  had  once  shown, 
under  circumstances  very  similar  to  the  present,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  high  dignity  to  do.  The  Inqui- 
sition was  not  to  be  introduced  in  any  place  where  it  did  not 

*  No  one  need  wonder,  says  Bnignndias,  (a  yehement  stickler  for  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion  and  the  Spanish  party,)  that  the  speech  of  this  Frinoe 
evinced  so  much  acquaintance  with  philosophy ;  he  had  acquired  it  in  hil 
intercourse  with  Baldnin.  180.  Barry,  174—178.  Hopper,  72.  Strada, 
123,  124. 
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already  exist,  end  where  it  had  been,  it  should  adopt  a  milder 
system,  or  even  be  entirely  suspended,  especially  since  the 
inquisitors  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in  their  office  by  the 
pope.  The  latter  reason  was  put  prominently  forward,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  gratification  of  ascribing  the 
concessions  to  any  fear  of  their  own  power,  or  to  the  justice 
of  their  demands.  The  Privy  Council  was  commissioned  to 
draw  out  this  decree  of  the  senate  without  delay.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  confederates  were  awaited. 


THE   GUET7X. 

The  members  of  the  senate  had  not  yet  dispersed,  when  all 
Brussels  resounded  with  the  report,  that  the  confederates  were 
approaching  the  town  They  consisted  of  no  more  than  two 
hundred  horse,  bat  rumour  greatly  exaggerated  their  numbers. 
Filled  with  consternation,  the  regent  consulted  with  her  minis- 
ters whether  it  was  best  to  close  the  gates  on  the  approaching 
party,  or  to  seek  safety  in  flight  ?  Both  suggestions  were 
rejected  as  dishonourable;  and  the  peaceable  entry  of  the 
nobles  soon  allayed  all  fears  of  violence.  The  first  morning 
after  their  arrival,  they  assembled  at  Kuilembur^  house,  where 
Brederode  administered  to  them  a  second  oath,  binding  them, 
before  all  other  duties,  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  even  with 
arms  if  necessary.  At  this  meeting,  a  letter  from  Spain  was 
produced,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  a  certain  Protestant, 
whom  they  all  knew  and  valued,  had  been  burned  alive  in 
that  country  by  a  slow  fire.  After  these,  and  similar  prelimi- 
naries, he  called  on  them  one  after  another  by  name,  to  take 
the  new  oath,  and  renew  the  old  one  in  their  own  names  and 
in  those  of  the  absent.  The  next  day,  the  5th  of  April, 
1566,  was  fixed  for  the  presentation  of  the  petition.  Their 
numbers  now  amounted  to  between  300  and  400.  Amongst 
them  were  many  retainers  of  the  high  nobility,  as  also  several 
servants  of  the  king  himself,  and  of  the  duchess. 

With  the  Counts  of  Nassau  and  Broderode  at  their  head, 
and  formed  in  ranks  of  four  by  four,  they  advanced  in  proces- 
sion to  the  palace ;  all  Brussels  attended  the  unwonted  spec- 
tacle in  silent  astonishment.  Here  were  to  be  seen  a  body  of 
men,  advancing  with  too  much  boldness  and  confidence  to 
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look  like  supplicsants,  and  led  by  two  men  who  were  not  wont 
to  be  petitioners ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  so  much  order 
and  stillness,  as  do  not  usually  axjcompany  rebellion.  The 
regent  received  the  procession,  surrounded  by  all  her  coun- 
sellors and  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece.  "  These  noble  Ne- 
therlanders,"  thus  Brederode  respectfully  addressed  her,  "  who 
here  present  themselves  before  your  lughness,  wish  in  their 
ovni  name,  and  of  many  others  besides,  who  are  shortly  to  ar- 
rive, to  present  to  you  a  petition,  of  whose  importance,  as  w§ll 
as  of  their  own  humility,  this  solemn  procession  must  con- 
vince you.  I,  as  speaker  of  this  body,  entreat  you  to  receive 
our  petition,  which  contains  nothing  but  what  is  in  unison 
with  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  honour  of  the  king." 

**  If  this  petition,"  replied  Margaret,  "  really  contains  no- 
thing which  is  at  variance  either  with  the  good  of  the  country, 
or  with  the  authority  of  the  king,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it 
will  be  favourably  considered."  "  They  had  learnt,"  continued 
the  spokesman,  "  with  indignation  and  regret,  that  suspicious 
objects  had  been  imputed  to  their  association,  and  that  inter- 
ested parties  had  endeavoured  to  prejudice  her  highness 
against  him,  they  therefore  crave  that  she  would  name  the 
authors  of  so  grave  an  accusation,  and  compel  them  to  bring 
their  charges  publicly,  and  in  due  form,  in  order  that  he, 
who  should  be  found  guilty,  might  suffer  the  pimishment  of 
his  demerits."  "  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  regent,  "  she 
had  received  unfavourable  rumours  of  their  designs  and  al- 
liance. She  could  not  be  blamed,  if,  in  consequence,  she  had 
thought  it  requisite  to  call  the  attention  of  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  to  the  matter ;  but,  as  to  giving  up  Qie  names  of 
her  informants,  to  betray  state  secrets,"  she  added,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  displeasure,  "  that  could  not  in  justice  be  required 
of  her."  She  then  appointed  the  next  day  for  answering  their 
petition  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she  proceeded  to  consult  the 
members  of  her  council  upon  it. 

"  Never,"  (so  ran  the  petition,  which,  accordmg  to  some, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Balduin,)  *'  never  had  they 
failed  in  their  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  nothing  now  could  be 
farther  from  their  hearts ;  but  they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign,  than  allow  him 
to  remain  longer  in  ignorance  of  the  evils  with  which  their 
native  country  was  menaced,  by  the  forcible  introduction  of 
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the  Inquisition,  and  the  continued  enforcement  of  the  ediets. 
■They  had  long  remained  consoling  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pectation, that  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  would  be 
summoned  to  remedy  these  grievances ;  but  now  that  even 
this  hope  was  extinguished,  &ey  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
give  timely  warning  to  the  regent.  They,  therefore,  entreated 
her  highness  to  send  to  Madrid  an  envoy,  well  disposed,  and 
fully  acquainted  with  the  state  and  temper  of  the  times,  who 
should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  to  comply  with  the  de- 
m£mds  of  the  whole  nation,  and  abolish  the  Inquisition,  to  re- 
voke the  edicts,  and  in  their  stead  canae  new  and  more  hu- 
mane ones  to  be  drawn  up  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  states. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  until  they  could  leain  Uie  king  s  deci- 
sion, they  prayed  that  the  edicts  and  the  operations  of  the 
Inquisition  be  suspended."  "  IX"  they  concluded,  "no  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  their  humble  request,  they  took  God, 
the  king,  the  regent  and  all  her  counsellors  to  witness,  that 
they  had  done  ^eir  part,  and  were  not  re^onsible  for  any 
unfortunate  result  that  might  happen." 

The  following  day  the  confederates,  marching  in  the  same 
order  of  procession,  but  in  still  greater  numbers,  (Counts 
Bergen  and  Kuilemberg  having,  in  the  interim,  joined  them 
with  their  adherents,)  appeared  before  the  regent,  in  order  to 
receive  her  answer.  It  was  written  on  the  margin  of  the 
petition,  and  was  to  the  effect,  "  that  entirely  to  suspend 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Edicts,  even  temporarily,  was  beyond 
her  powers ;  but  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
federates, she  was  ready  to  despatch  one  of  the  nobles  to  the 
king,  in  Spain,  and  also  to  support  their  petition  with  all  her 
influence.  In  the  mean  time,  she  would  recommend  the  in- 
quisitors to  administer  their  office  with  moderation ;  but  in 
return,  she  should  expect,  on  the  part  of  the  league,  that 
they  should  abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence,  and  undertake 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  feith."  Little  as  these 
vague  and  general  promises  satisfied  the  confederates,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  as  much  as  they  could  have  reasonably  ex.- 
pected  to  gain  at  first.  The  granting  or  refusing  of  the  peti- 
tion, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  primary  object  of  the  league 
Enough  for  them  at  present,  that  it  was  once  recognised; 
enough  that  it  was  now,  as  it  were,  an  established  body,  which  by 
its  power  and  threats  might,  if  necessary,  overawe  the  govern- 
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mcnt.  The  confederates,  therefore,  acted  quite  consistently 
with  their  designs,  in  contenting  themselves  with  this  answer, 
and  referring  t£e  rest  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king.  As, 
indeed,  the  whole  pantomime  of  petitioning  had  only  heen  in- 
vented, to  cover  the  more  daring  plan  of  the  league,  until  it 
should  have  strength  enough  to  show  itself  in  its  true  light ; 
they  felt  that  much  more  depended  on  their  heing  able  to 
continue  this  mask,  and  on  the  fayourable  reception  of  their 
petition,  than  on  its  speedily  being  granted.  In  a  new 
memorial,  which  they  delivered  three  days  after,  they 
pressed  for  an  express  testimonial  from  the  regent,  that  they 
had  done  no  more  than  their  duty,  and  been  guided  simply 
by  their  zeal  for  the  service  of  ihe  king..  When  the  duchess 
evaded  a  declaration,  they  even  sent  a  person  to  repeat  this 
request  in  a  private,  interview.  "  Time  alone  and  their  future 
behaviour,"  she  rephed  to  this  person,  "  would  enable  her  to 
judge  of  their  designs." 

The  league  had  its  origin  in  banquets,  and  a  banquet  gave 
it  form  and  perfection.     On  the  very  day  that  the  second  pe- 
tition was  presented,  Brederode  entertained  the  confederates 
in  Kuilemberg  house ;  about  300  guests  assembled ;  intoxica- 
tion  gave  them  courage,  and  their  audacity  rose  with  their 
numbers.    During  the  conversation,  one  of  their  number  hap- 
pened to  remark  that  he  had  overheard  the  Count  of  Barlai- 
mont  whisper  in  French  to  the  regent,  who  was  seen  to  turn 
pale  on  the  delivery  of  the  petitions,  that  "  she  need  not  be 
afraid  of  a  band  of  beggars  (gueux) ; "  (in  £ajct,  the  majority  of 
them  had  by  their  bad  management  of  their  incomes  only  too 
well  deserved  this  appellation.)  Now,  as  the  very  name  for  their 
fraternity  was  the  very  thing  which  had  most  perplexed  them, 
an  expression  was  eagerly  caught  up,  which,  while  it  cloaked 
the  presumption  of  their  enterprise  in  humility,  was  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  to  them  as  petitioners.     Immediately 
they  drank  to  one  another  under  this  name,  and  the  cry  **  long 
live  the  Gueux ! "  was  accompanied  with  a  general  shout  of 
applause.     After  the  cloth  hail  been  removed,  Brederode  ap- 
peared with  a  wallet  over  his  shoulder,  similar  to  that  whidi 
the  vagrant  pilgrims  and  mendicant  monks   of  the   time 
used  to  carry ;  and  after  returning  thanks  to  all  for  their  ac- 
cession to  ike  league,  and  boldly  assuring  them,  that  he  was 
ready  to  venture  Hfe  and  limb  for  every  individual  present* 
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he  drank  to  the  health  of  the  whole  company  out  of  a  wooden 
beaker.  The  cup  went  round,  and  every  one  uttered  the  same 
TOW,  as  he  set  it  to  his  lips.  Then  one  after  the  other  they 
received  the  beggar's  purse,  and  each  hung  it  on  a  nail,  which 
he  had  appropriated  to  himself.  The  shouts  and  uproar  at- 
tending mis  buffoonery  attracted  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  who,  by  chance,  were  pass- 
ing the  spot  at  the  very  moment,  and  on  entering  the  house 
were  boisterously  pressed  by  Brederode,  as  host,  to  remain 
and  dnnk  a  glass  with  them*. 

The  entrance  of  three  such  influential  personages  renewed 
the  mirth  of  the  guests,  and  their  festivities  soon  passed  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  Many  were  intoxicated;  guests  and 
attendants  mingled  together  without  distinction,  Uie  serious 
and  the  ludicrous,  drunken  fiancies  and  sSaiis  of  state  were 
blended  one  with  another  in  a  burlesque  medley;  and  the 
discussions  on  the  general  distress  of  the  country  ended  in 
the  wild  uproar  of  a  bacch^malian  revel.  But  it  d^d  not  stop 
here ;  what  they  had  resolved  on  in  the  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion, they  attempted  when  sober  to  carry  into  execution.  It 
was  necessary  to  manifest  to  the  people  in  some  striking 
shape,  the  existence  of  their  protectors,  and  likewise  to  fan 
the  zeal  of  the  faction  by  a  visible  emblem;  for  this  end, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  to  adopt  publicly  this  name 
of  Gueux,  and  to  borrow  from  it  the  tokens  of  the  as- 
sociation. In  a  few  days,  the  town  of  Brussels  swarmed 
with  ash-grey  garments,  such  as  were  usually  worn  by  mendi- 
cant friars  and  penitents.  Every  confederate  put  his  whole 
family  and  domestics  in  this  dress.  Some  carried  wooden 
bowls  thinly  overlaid  with  plates  of  silver,  cups  of  the 
same  kind,  and  wooden  knives ;  in  short,  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  the  beggar  tribe,  which  they  either  fixed  around  their 
hats  or  suspended  from  their  girdles.     Bound  the  neck  they 

•  **  But,"  Egmont  asserted  in  Ms  written  defence,  "  we  drank  only  one 
single  small  gl^,  and  thereupon  they  cried,  "  long  live  the  king  and  the 
Gueux !"  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  heard  that  appellation,  and  it  ce^ 
tainly  did  not  please  me.  But  the  times  were  so  bad,  that  one  was  oftesa 
compelled  to  share  in  much  that  was  against  one's  inclination,  and  I  knew 
not  but  I  was  doing  an  innocent  thing."  Frocks  criminels  des  comtes  d'Eg- 
nont,  etc.  7.  1.  Igmont's  defence,  Hopper,  94.  Strada,  127 — 130.  Ba^ 
gund.  185.  187. 
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wore  a  golden  or  silver  coin,  afterwards  called  the  Geusen 
penny,  of  which  one  side  bore  the  effigy  of  the  king,  with  the 
inscription,  *'  True  to  the  king ; "  on  tiie  other  side  were  seen 
two  hands  folded  together,  holding  a  wallet,  with  the  words, 
"  as  far  as  the  beggar*s  scrip."  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
**  Gueux,"  which  was  subsequently  borne  in  the  Nether- 
lands by  all  who  seceded  from  popery,  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  Idng. 

Before  the  confederates  separated  and  dispersed  among  the 
provinces,  they  presented  themselves  once  more  before  the 
duchess,  in  order  to  remind  her  of  the  necessity  of  leniency 
towards  the  heretics,  until  the  arrival  of  the  king's  answer 
from  Spain,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  drive  the  people  to  ex- 
tremities. "  If,  however,"  they  added,  "  a  contrary  behaviour 
should  give  rise  to  any  evils,  they  at  least  must  be  regarded 
as  having  done  their  duty." 

To  this,  the  regent  replied,  "  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  disorders  to 
ensue ;  but  if,  nevertheless,  they  did  occur,  she  could  ascribe 
them  to  no  one  but  the  confederates.  She,  therefore, 
earnestly  admonished  them  on  their  part  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, but  especially  to  receive  no  new  members  into 
the  league,  to  hold  no  more  private  assemblies,  and  generally 
not  to  attempt  any  novel  and  unconstitutional  measures." 
And  in  order  to  tranquillize  their  minds,  she  commanded  her 
private  secretary,  Berti,  to  show  them  the  letters  to  the 
inquisitors  and  secular  judges,  wherein  they  were  enjoined  to 
observe  mederation  towards  all  those  who  had  not  aggravated 
their  heretical  offences  by  any  civil  crime.  Before  their 
departure  from  Brussels,  they  named  four  presidents  from 
among  their  number,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of 
the  league;  and  also,  particular  administrators  for  each 
province.  A  few  were  left  behind  in  Brussels,  to  keep  a 
-watchful  eye  on  all  the  movements  of  the  court.  Brederode, 
Kuilemberg,  and  Bergen,  at  last  quitted  the  town,  attended 
by  550  horsemen,  saluted  it  once  more  beyond  the  walls  with 
a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  then  the  three  leaders  parted ; 
Brederode  taking  the  road  to  Antwerp,  and  the  two  odiers  to 
Guelders.  The  regent  had  sent  off  an  express  to  Antwerp, 
to  warn  the  magistrate  of  that  town  against  him;  on  his 
arrival,  more  than  a  thousand  persons  thronged  to  the  hotel 
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where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  Showing  himself  at 
window,  with  a  full  wine-glass  in  his  hand,  he  thus  addressed 
diem :  '*  Citizens  of  Antwerp !  I  am  here  at  the  hazard  of  my 
His  and  my  property,  to  relieve  you  from  the  oppressive  burden 
of  the  Inquisition.  If  you  are  ready  to  share  this  enterprise 
with  me,  and  to  acknowledge  me  as  your  leader,  accept  the 
health  which  I  here  drink  to  you,  and  hold  up  your  hands  in 
testimony  of  your  approbation."  Hereupon  he  drank  to  their 
health,  and  all  hands  were  raised  amidst  clamorous  shouts  of 
exultation.    After  this  heroic  deed  he  quitted  Antwerp. 

Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  "  Petition  of  the 
Nobles,"  the  regent  had  caused  a  new  form  of  the  edicts  to 
be  drawn  up  in  the  Privy  Council,  which  should  keep  the 
mean  between  the  commands  of  the  king  and  the  demands  of 
the  confederates.  But  the  next  question  that  arose  was,  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  advisable  immediately  to 
promulgate  this  mitigated  form  or  moderation,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  or  to  submit  it  first  to  the  king  for  his 
ratification.  The  Privy  Council,  who  maintained  that  it  would 
foe  presumptuous  to  taJse  a  step  so  important  and  so  contraiy 
to  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  monarch,  without  haviDg 
first  obtained  his  sanction,  opposed  the  vote  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  supported  the  former  proposition.  Besides,  they 
urged  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  it  would  not  even  content 
the  nation.  A  "  Moderation,"  devised  with  the  assent  of  the 
states,  was  what  they  particularly  insisted  on.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  states,  or  rather  to 
obtain  it  from  them  by  stealth,  the  regent  artfully  propounded 
the  question  to  the  provinces  singly,  and  first  of  all  to  those 
which  possessed  the  least  freedom,  such  as  Artois,  Namnr, 
and  Luxemburg.  Thus  she  not  only  prevented  one  pro- 
vince encouraging  another  in  opposition,  but  also  gained 
this  advantage  by  it,  that  the  freer  provinces,  such  as  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  which  were  prudently  reserved  to  the  last, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  example  of  the 
others.  By  a  very  illegal  procedure,  the  representatives  of 
the  towns  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  their  consent  exacted 
before  they  could  confer  with  their  constituents,  while  com- 
plete silence  was  imposed  upon  them  with  regard  to  the  whole 
transaction.  By  these  means  the  regent  obtained  the  uncon- 
ditional consent  of  some  of  the  provinces  to  the  "Moderation," 
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and,  ¥dth  a  few  slight  changes,  that  of  other  provinoes.  Lux- 
emburg and  Namur  subscribed  it  without  scruple.  The  states 
of  Artois  simply  added  the  condition,  that  false  informeis 
should  be  subjected  to  aretributiye  penally;  those  of  Hain- 
ault  demanded,  that  instead  of  confiscation  of  the  estates, 
which  directly  militated  against  their  privileges,  another  dis- 
cretionary punishment  shomd  be  introduced.  Flanders  called 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  desired  that 
the  accused  might  be  secured  in  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
province.  The  states  of  Brabant  were  outwitted  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  coiurt.  Zealand,  Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelders, 
and  Friesland,  as  being  provinces  which  ei^oyed  the  most 
important  privileges,  and  which,  mcnreover,  watdied  over  them 
witii  the  greatest  jealousy,  were  never  asked  for  their  opinion. 
The  provincial  courts  of  judicature  had  also  been  required  to 
maJke  a  report  on  the  projected  amendment  of  the  law,  but 
we  may  well  suppose  tbat  it  was  un&rvourable,  as  it  never 
reached  Spain.  From  the  principal  clause  of  this  "  Modera- 
tion," which,  however,  really  deserved  its  name,  we  may  form 
a  judgment  of  the  general  character  of  the  edicts  themselves. 
^*  Sectarian  writers,"  it  ran,  "  the  heads  and  teachers  of  sects, 
as  also  those  who  conceal  heretical  meetings,  or  cause  any 
other  public  scandal,  shall  be  punished  with  the  gallows,  and 
their  estates,  where  the  law  of  the  province  permit  it,  confis- 
cated; but  if  tiiey  abjure  their  errors,  their  punishment  shall 
be  commuted  into  decapitation  with  the  sword,  and  their  effects 
Bhall  be  preserved  to  their  fanulies."  A  cruel  snare  for 
parental  affection !  Less  grievous  heretics,  it  was  further  en- 
acted, shall,  if  penitent,  be  pardoned ;  and  if  impenitent,  shall 
be  compelled  to  leave  the  coimtry,  without,  however,  for- 
feiting their  estates,  unless  by  continuing  to  lea^  others 
astray,  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
vision. The  Anabaptists,  however,  were  expressly  excluded 
from  benefiting  by  this  clause ;  these,  if  they  did  not  clear 
themselves  by  the  most  thoroi^h  repentance,  were  to  forfeit 
their  possessions ;  and  i(  on  uie  other  hand«  they  relapsed 
after  penitence,  that  is,  were  backsliding  heretics,  they  were 
to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy.  The  greater  regard  for 
life  and  property,  which  is  observable  in  this  ordinance  as 
compared  with  the  edicts,  and  which  we  might  be  tempted  to 
ascribe  to  a  change  of  intention  in  the  Spanish  mimstzy,  was 
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nothing  more  than  a  compulsory  step,  extorted  bv  the  deter 
mined  opposition  of  the  nobles.  So  little,  too,  were  the 
people  in  the  Netherlands  satisfied  by  this  "  ModeratioD/' 
'Which,  fundamentally,  did  not  remove  a  single  abuse,  that 
instead  of  "Moderation"  (mitigation),  they  iadignantly  called 
it  "  Mooderation,"  that  is,  murdering. 

After  the  consent  of  the  states  had,  ia  this  manner,  been 
extorted  from  them,  the  '*  Moderation"  was  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  the  State,  and  after  receiving  their  signatures, 
forwarded  to  the  king,  in  Spain,  in  order  to  receive  from  his 
ratification  the  force  of  law. 

The  embassy  to  Madrid,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  -with 
the  confederates,  was  at  the  outset  entrusted  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bergen  *,  who,  however,  from  a  distrust  of  the  present  dis- 
position of  tlie  king,  which  was  only  too  well  grounded,  and 
from  reluctance  to  engage  alone  in  so  delicate  a  business, 
begged  for  a  coacyutor.  He  obtained  one  in  the  Baron  of 
Montigny,  who  had  previously  been  employed  in  a  similar 
duty,  and  had  dischsu^ed  it  with  high  credit.  As,  however, 
circumstances  had  since  altered  so  much,  that  he  bad  just 
anxiety  as  to  his  present  reception  in  Madrid,  for  his  greater 
safety,  he  stipulated  with  the  duchess  that  she  should  write 
to  the  monarch  previously ;  and  that  he,  with  his  companion, 
should,  in  the  mean  while,  travel  slowly  enough  to  give  time 
for  the  king's  answer  reaching  him  en  route.  His  good 
genius,  wished,  as  it  appeared,  to  save  him  from  the  terrible 
fate  which  awaited  him  in  Madrid,  for  his  departure  was 
delayed  by  an  unexpected  obstacle,  the  Marquis  of  Bergen 
being  disabled  from  setting  out  immediately,  through  a 
wound  which  he  received  from  the  blow  of  a  tennis  ball.  At 
last,  however,  yicdding  to  the  pressing  importunities  of  the  re- 
gent, who  was  anxious  to  expedite  the  business,  he  set  out 
alone,  not  as  he  hoped,  to  carry  the  cause  of  his  nation,  but 
to  die  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  posture  of  affairs  had  changed  so 
greatly  in  the  Netherlands,  the  step  which  the  nobles  had  re- 
cently taken,  had  so  nearly  brought  on  a  complete  rupture 
with  the  government,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  Prince 

•  This  Marquis  of  Bergen  is  to  be  distingiiislied  from  Count  William  of 
Bergen,  who  was  among  the  first  who  subscribed  the  coyenant.  Viel.  ad 
Hopper,  Lttter  VII. 
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of  Orange  and  his  friends  to  maintain  any  longer  the  inter* 
mediate  and  delicate  position  which  they  had  hitherto  held 
oetween  the  country  and  the  court,  or  to  reconcile  the  con* 
tradictory  duties  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Great  must  have 
been  the  restraint,  which,  with  their  mode  of  thinking,  they 
had  to  put  on  themselves  not  to  take  part  in  this  contest ; 
much,  too,  must  their  natural  love  of  liberty,  their  patriotism, 
and  their  principles  of  toleration  have  sufiEered  from  the  con- 
straint which  their  ofiBlcial  station  imposed  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Philip*s  distrust,  the  little  regard  which 
now  for  a  long  time  had  been  paid  to  their  advice,  and 
the  marked  slights  which  the  duchess  publicly  put  upon 
them,  had  greatly  contributed  to  cool  then:  zeal  for  the'  ser- 
vice, and  to  render  irksome  the  longer  continuance  of  a 
part,  which  they  played  with  so  much  repugnance  and  with 
so  little  thanks.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  several 
intimations  they  received  from  Spain,  which  placed  beyond 
doubt  the  great  displeasure  of  the  king  at  the  petition  of  the 
nobles,  and  his  little  satisfaction  with  their  own  behaviour  on 
that  occasion,  while  they  were  also  led  to  expect  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon  measures,  to  which,  as  favourable  to  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  for  the  most  part  friends  or 
blood  relations  of  the  confederates,  they  could  never  lend 
their  countenance  or  support.  On  the  name,  which  should 
be  applied  in  Spain  to  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles,  it  prin- 
cipally depended  what  course  they  should  follow  for  the 
future.  If  the  petition  should  be  called  rebellion,  no  alter- 
native would  be  left  them,  but  either  to  come  prematurely  to 
a  dangerous  explanation  with  the  court,  or  to  aid  it  in  treating 
as  enemies,  those  with  whom  they  had  both  a  fellow  feeling 
and  a  common  interest.  This  perilous  alternative  could  only 
be  avoided  by  withdrawing  entirely  from  public  affairs ;  this 
plan  they  had  once  before  practically  adopted,  and  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  it  was  something  more  than  a  simple  ex- 
pedient. The  whole  nation  had  their  eyes  upon  them.  An 
unlimited  confidence  in  their  integrity,  and  the  universal 
veneration  for  their  persons,  which  closely  bordered  on  idol- 
atry, would  ennoble  the  cause  which  they  might  make  their 
own,  and  ruin  that  which  they  should  abandon.  Their  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  though  it  were  nothing 
more  than  nominal,  kept  the  opposite  party  in  check ;  while 
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they  attended  the  senate,  yiolent  measures  'were  avoided,  be- 
cause their  continued  presence  still  &yoared  some  es^pecta- 
tions  of  succeeding  by  gentle  means.  The  withholding  of  their 
approbation,  even  if  it  did  not  proceed  firom  their  hearts,  dis^ 
pirited  the  faction,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would  exert  its  fiill 
strength  so  soon  as  it  could  reckon  even  distantly  on  obtaining 
so  weighty  a  sanction.  The  very  measures  of  tlie  government, 
which,  if  they  came  through  their  hands,  were  certain  of  a  &• 
Yourable  reception  and  issue,  would  without  them  prove  sus- 
pected and  futile ;  even  the  royal  concessions,  if  they  were  not 
obtained  by  the  mediation  of  these  Mends  of  the  people,  would 
fail  of  the  chief  part  of  their  efficacy.  Besides,  their  retire- 
ment from  public  affairs  would  deprive  the  regent  of  the  bene- 
fit of  their  adviBe,.at  a  time,  when  counsel  was  most  indispens- 
able to  her;  it  would,  moreover,  leave  the  preponderance  with 
a  party,  which  blindly  dependent  on  the  court,  and  ignorant  of 
tbe  peculiarities  of  republican  character,  would  neglect  nothing 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  to  drive  to  extremity  the  already 
exasperated  mind  of  the  public. 

All  these  motives  (and  it  is  open  to  every  one,  according 
to  his  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  prince,  to  say  which  was  the 
most  influential)  tended  alike  to  move  him  to  desert  the  re- 
gent, and  to  divest  himself  of  all  ^lare  in  public  afiGEiirs.  An 
opportunity  for  putting  this  resolve  into  execution  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  The  prince  had  voted  for  the  immediate  pro- 
mulgation of  the  newly  revised  edicts ;  but  the  regent,  follow- 
ing the  suggestion  of  her  Privy  Council,  had  determined  to 
transmit  them  first  to  the  king.  **  I  now  see  clearly,"  he 
broke  out  with  well-acted,  vehemence,  "  that  all  the  advice 
which  I  give  is  distrusted.  The  king  requires  no  servants 
whose  loyalty  he  is  determined  to  doubt ;  and  flax  be  it  from  me 
to  thrust  my  services  upon  a  sovereign  who  is  unwilling  to 
receive  them.  Better,  therefore,  for  him  and  me,  ^that  I 
withdraw  from  public  affairs."  Count  Horn  expressed  him- 
self nearly  to  the  same  effect.  Egmont  requested  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  his  physician,  although  (as  it  is 
stated  in  his  accusation)  he  appeared  healtii  itself.  The  re- 
gent, terrified  at  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  Ibl- 
low  this  step,  spoke  sharply  to  the  prince.  "  If  neither  my  re- 
presentations, nor  the  general  welfere  can  prevail  upon  you,  so 
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fax  as  to  induce  you  to  relinquish  this  intention,  let  me  advise 
yon  to  be  more  careful,  at  least,  of  your  own  reputation.  Louis 
of  Nassau  is  your  brother ;  he  and  Count  Brederode,  the  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  have  publicly  been  your  guests.     The 
petition  is  in  substance  identical  with  your  own  representa- 
tions in  the  Council  of  State.     If  you  now  suddenly  desert 
the  cause  of  your  king,  will  it  not  be  universally  said  that 
you  favour  the  conspiracy?"     We  do  not  find  it  anywhere 
stated,  whether  the  piiuce  really  withdrew  at  this  time  from 
the  Council  of  State ;  at  all  events,  if  he  did,  he  must  soon 
have  altered  his  mind,  for  shortly  after,  he  appears  again  in 
public  transactions.     Egmont  allowed  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  the  remonstrauces  of  the  regent;   Horn  alone  actually 
■withdrew  himself  to  one  of  his  estates*,  with  the  resolution  of 
never  more  serving  either  emperor  or  king.     Meanwhile  the 
Gueux  had  dispersed  themselves  through  the  provinces,  and 
spread  everywhere  the  most  favourable  reports  of  their  suc- 
cess.    According  to  their  assertions,  religious  freedom  was 
finally  assured;  and  in  order  to  confirm  their  statements,  they 
helped  themselves»  where  the  truth  failed,  with  falsehood. 
For  example,  they  produced  a  forged  letter  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Fleece,  in  which  the  latter  were  made  solemnly  to  declare 
that,  for  the  future,  no  one  need  fear  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment, or  death,  on  account  of  religion,  unless  he  also  commit- 
ted a  political  crime ;  and  even  in  that  case,  the  confederates 
alone  were  to  be  his  judges ;  aud  this  regulation  was  to  be  in 
force  until  the  king,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  states 
of  the  realm,  should  otherwise  dispose.  Earnestly  as  the  knights 
applied  themselves,  upon  the  first  information  of  the  fraud, 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  their  delusion,  still  it  had  already, 
in  this  short  interval,  done  good  service  to  the  faction.     If 
there    are   truths  whose  effect  is   limited   to  a  single  in- 
stant, then  inventions  which  last  so  long  can  easily  assume 
their  place.    Besides,  the  report,  however  false,  was  calcu- 
lated both  to  awaken  distrust  between  the  regent  and  the 
knights,  and  to  support  the  courage  of  the  Protestants  by 
£resh  hopes,  while  it  also  furnished  those  who  were  meditating 
innovation  an  appearance  of  right,  which,  however  unsubstan- 
tial they  themselves  knew  it  to  be,  served  as  a  colourable  pro- 

*  Where  he  remained  three  months  inactiye. 
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text  for  their  proceedings.  Quickly  as  tliis  delusion  was  di0> 
polled,  still,  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  it  ohtained  beliet 
It  had  occasioned  so  many  extravagances,  had  introduced  so 
much  of  irregularity  and  license,  tibat  a  return  to  the  former 
state  of  things  became  impossible,  and  continuance  in  the 
course  already  commenced,  was  rendered  necessary  as  well  by 
habit  as  by  despair.  On  the  very  first  news  of  this  happy 
result,  the  fugitive  Protestants  had  returned  to  their  homes, 
which  they  had  so  unwillingly  abandoned;  those  who  had 
been  in  concealment  came  forth  from  their  hiding  places; 
those  who  had  hitherto  paid  homage  to  the  new  religion  in 
their  hearts  alone,  emboldened  by  these  pretended  acts  of  to- 
leration, now  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  it  publicly  and  de- 
cidedly. The  name  of  the  "  Gueux"  was  extolled  in  all  the 
provinces  ;  they  were  called  the  pillars  of  religion  and  liberty; 
their  party  increased  daily,  and  many  of  the  merchants  began 
to  wear  their  insignia.  The  latter  made  an  alteration  in  the 
**  Geusen"  penny,  by  introducing  two  travellers'  stafi&  laid 
crosswise,  to  intimate  that  they  stood  prepared  and  ready,  at 
any  instant,  to  forsake  house  and  hearth  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion. The  Geusen  League,  in  short,  had  now  given  to  things  an 
entirely  different  form.  The  murmurs  of  the  people,  hither- 
to impotent  and  despised,  as  being  the  cries  of  individuals, 
had  now,  that  they  were  concentrated,  become  formidable; 
and  had  gained  power,  direction,  and  firmness,  through  union. 
Every  one  who  was  rebelliously  disposed,  now  looked  on  him- 
self as  the  member  of  a  venerable  and  powerful  body,  and 
believed  that  by  carrying  his  own  complaints  to  the  general 
stock  of  discontent,  he  secured  the  free  expression  of  them. 
To  be  called  an  important  acquisition  to  the  league  flattered 
the  vain;  to  be  lost,  unnoticed,  and  irresponsible,  in  the 
crowd,  was  an  inducement  to  the  timid.  The  face  which  the 
confederacy  showed  to  the  nation,  was  veiy  unlike  that  which 
it  had  turned  to  ihe  court.  But  had  its  objects  been  the 
purest,  had  it  really  been  as  well  disposed  towards  the  throne 
as  it  wished  to  appear,  still  the  m^iltitude  would  have  regarded 
only  what  was  illegal  in  its  proceedings,  and  upon  them  its 
better  intentions  would  have  been  entirely  lost. 
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PUBLIC  PBEACHING. 

No  moment  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  Huguenots  and 
the  German  Protestants  than  the  present,  to  seek  a  market 
for  their  dangerous  commodity  in  the  Netherlands.  Accord- 
ingly, every  considerable  town  now  swarmed  with  suspicious 
arrivals,  masked  spies,  and  the  apostles  of  every  description 
of  heresy.  Of  the  religious  parties  which  had  sprung  up  by 
secession  from  the  ruling  church,  three  chiefly  had  made  c6n- 
siderable  progress  in  the  provinces.  Friesland,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  were  overrun  by  the  Anabaptists,  who,  however, 
as  the  most  indigent,  without  organization  and  government, 
destitute  of  military  resources,  and  moreover  at  strife 
amongst  themselves,  awakened  the  least  apprehension.  Of 
far  more  importance  were  the  Calvinists,  who  prevailed  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  above  all  in  Flanders,  who  were 
powerfully  supported  by  their  neighbours  the  Huguenots,  the 
republic  of  Geneva,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  part  of  Germany, 
and  whose  opinions,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  difference, 
were  also  held  by  the  throne  in  England.  They  were  also  the 
most  numerous  party,  especially  amongst  the  merchants  and 
common  citizens.  The  Huguenots  expelled  from  France  had 
been  the  chief  disseminators  of  the  tenets  of  this  party.  The 
Lutherans  were  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  wealth,  but  de- 
rived weight  from  having  many  adherents  among  the  nobility. 
They  occupied,  for  the  most^part,  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  borders  on  Germany,  and  were  also  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  northern  territories.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Germany  were  their  allies ;  and  the  religious 
freedom  of  that  empire,  of  which  by  the  Burgundian  treaty 
the  Netherlands  formed  an  integral  part,  was  claimed  by  them 
with  some  appearance  of  right.  These  three  religious  deno- 
minations met  together  in  Antwerp,  where  the  crowded  popu- 
lation concealed  them,  and  the  mingling  of  all  nations  favoured 
liberty.  They  had  nothing  in  common,  except  an  equally 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  Popery,  of  the  Inquisition  in  par- 
ticular, and  of  the  Spanish  government,  whose  instrument  it 
was ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  watched  each  other  with  a 
jealousy  which  kept  their  zeal  in  exercise,  and  prevented  the 
glowing  ardour  of  fanaticism  from  waxing  dull. 
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The  regent,  in  expectation  that  the  projected  "  Moderation" 
"would  be  sanctioned  b J  the  king,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
gratify  the  **  Gueux,"  recommended  the  governors  and  mmii- 
eipal  officers  of  the  provinces  to  be  as  moderate  as  possible  in 
their  proceedings  against  heretics;  instructions  which  were 
eagerly  followed,  and  interpreted  in  the  widest  sense  by  the 
majority,  who  had  hitherto  administered  the  painfiil  duty 
of  punishment  with  extreme  repugnance.  Most  of  the  chief 
magistrates  were  in  their  hearts  averse  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  Spanish  tyranny,  and  many  were  even  secretly  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  religious  parties ;  even  the  others  were 
unwilling  to  inflict  punishment  on  their  countrymen,  to  gra- 
tify their  sworn  enemies,  the  Spaniards.  All,  therefore,  pur- 
posely misunderstood  the  regent,  and  allowed  the  Inquisition 
and  the  edicts  to  fall  almost  entirely  into  disuse.  This  for- 
bearance of  tlie  government,  combined  with  the  brilliant  re- 
presentations of  the  "  Gueux,"  lured  from  their  obscurity 
the  Protestants,  who,  however,  had  now  grown  too  powerful 
to  be  any  longer  concealed.  Hitherto  they  had  contented 
themselves  with  secret  assemblies  by  night;  now  they 
thought  themselves  numerous  and  formidable  enough  to  ven- 
ture to  these  meetings  openly  and  publicly.  This  license 
commenced  somewhere  between  Oudenarde  and  Ghent,  and 
soon  spread  through  the  rest  of  Flanders.  A  certain  Hermann 
Strieker,  bom  at  Overjssel,  formerly  a  monk,  a  daring  en- 
thusiast, of  able  mind,  imposing  figure,  and  ready  tongue,  was 
tbe  first  who  collected  the  people  for  a  sermon  in  the  open  air. 
The  novelty  of  the  thing  gathered  together  a  crowd  of  about 
7,000  persons.  A  magistrate  of  the  neighbourhood,  more 
courageous  than  wise,  rushed  amongst  the  crowd  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  preacher,  but  was  so 
roughly  handled  by  tho  multitude,  who  for  want  of  other 
weapons  took  up  stones,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground,  that 
he  was  glad  to  beg  for  his  life  *. 

This  success  of  the  first  attempt  inspired  courage  for  a 
second.    In  the  vicinity  of  Aalst,  they  assembled  again  in  still 

*  The  unheard-of  foolhardiness  of  a  single  man  rashing  into  the  midst  of 
a  &natical  crowd  of  7,000  people,  to  seize  before  their  eyes  one  whom 
they  adored,  proves,  more  than  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  the  inso- 
l«it  contempt  with  which  the  Roman  CaAolics  of  the  time  tookcd  down  upon 
the  so-called  heretics  aa  an  inferior,  xuce  of  beingSk  ^^ 
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greater  numbers ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  proyided  them- 
selyes  with  rapiers,  fire  arins,  and  halberds,  placed  sentries 
at  all  the  approaches,  which  they  also  barricaded  with  carts 
and  carriages.     All  passers  hf  were  obliged,  whether  willing 
or  otherwise,  to  take  part  in  the  religious  service,  and  to  en- 
force this  object,  look-out  parties  were  posted  at  certain  dis- 
tances round  the  place  of  meeting.    At  the  entrance,  book- 
sellers stationed   themselyes,  offering    for   sale   Protestant 
catechisms,  religious  tracts,  and  pasquinades  on  the  bishops. 
The  preacher,  Hermann  Strieker,  held  forth  &om  a  pulpit, 
which  was  hastily  constructed  for  the  occasion  out  of  carts 
and  trunks  of  trees.    A  canvass  awning  drawn  over  it  pro- 
tected him  from  the  sun  and  tJie  rain ;  the  preacher's  posi- 
tion was  in  the  quarter  of  the  wind  that  the  people  might 
not  lose  any  part  of  kis  sermon,  which  consisted  principaUy 
of  revilings  against  Popery.    Here  the  sacraments  were  ad- 
ministered after  the  Calvinistic  £9ishion,  and  water  was  pro- 
cured from  the  nearest  river  to  baptize  infants  without  further 
ceremony,  after  the  practice,  it  was  pretended,  of  the  earliest 
times  of  Christianity.     Couples  were  also  united  in  wedlock, 
and  the  marriage    ties  dissolved  between  others.      To  be 
present  at  this  meeting,  half  the  population  of  Ghent  had 
left  its   gates;   their  example  was  soon   followed  in  other 
parts,  and  ere  long  spread  over  the  whole  of  East  Flanders. 
In  like  manner,   Peter  Dathen,  another  renegade  monk, 
from  Poperingen,  stirred  up  West  Flanders ;   as  many  as 
15,000  persons  at  a  time  attended  his  preaching  from  the 
Tillages  and  hamlets;  their  number  made  them  bold,  and 
they  broke  into  the  prisons,  where  some  Anabaptists  were 
reserved  for  martyrdom.     In  Toumay,  the  Protestants  were 
excited  to  a  similar  pitch  of  daring  by  Ambrosius  Yille,  a 
French  Calvinist    They  demanded  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers of  their  sect,  and  repeatedly  threatened,  if  their  demands 
-were  not  complied  with,  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  French. 
It  was  entirely  destitute  of  a  garrison,  for  the  commandant^ 
from  fear  of  treason,  had  withdrawn  it  into  the  castle,  and  the 
soldiers,  moreover,  refused  to  act  against  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  sectarians  carried  their  audacity  to  such  great  lengths,  as 
to  require  one  of  the  churches  within  the  town  to  be  assigned 
to  them;  and  when  this  was  refased,  they  entered  into  a 
league  with  Valenciennes  and  Antwerp,  to  obtain  a  legal  re- 
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oognition  of  their  worship,  after  the  example  of  the  other 
towns,  bj  open  force.  These  three  towns  maintained  a  close 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  the  Protestant  party  was 
equally  powerful  in  all.  Whild,  however,  no  one  would  ven- 
ture singly  to  commence  the  disturbance,  they  agreed  si- 
multaneously to  make  a  beginning  with  public  preaching. 
Brederode*s  appearance  in  Antwerp  at  last  gave  them  courage. 
Six  thousand  persons,  men  and  women,  poured  forth  from 
the  town  on  an  appointed  day,  on  which  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Toumay  and  Valenciennes.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  closed  in  with  a  line  of  vehicles,  firmly  fastened  together, 
and  behind  them  armed  men  were  secretly  posted,  with  a 
Tiew  to  protect  the  service  from  any  surprise.  Of  the 
preachers,  most  of  whom  were  men  of  the  very  lowest  class-^ 
some  were  Germans,  some  were  Huguenots — ^and  spoke  in 
the  Walloon  dialect ;  some  even  of  the  citizens  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  this  sacred  work,  now 
that  no  fears  of  the  officers  of  justice  alarmed  them.  Many 
were  drawn  to  the  spot  by  mere  curiosity,  to  hear  what  kind 
of  new  and  unheard-of  doctrines  these  foreign  teachers,  whose 
arrival  had  caused  so  much  talk,  would  set  forth.  Others 
were  attracted  by  the  melody  of  the  psalms,  which  were  sung 
in  ft  French  version,  after  the  custom  in  Geneva.  A  great 
number  came  to  hear  these  sermons  as  so  many  amusing 
comedies  :  such  was  the  buffoonery  with  which  the  pope,  the 
fathers  of  the  ecclesiastical  Council  of  Trent,  purgatory,  and 
other  dogmas  of  the  ruling  church  were  abused  in  them. 
And,  in  &ct,  the  more  extravagant  was  this  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule, the  more  it  tickled  the  ears  of  the  lower  orders,  and  a 
universal  clapping  of  hands,  as  in  a  theatre,  rewarded  the 
speakex  who  had  surpassed  others  in  the  wildness  of  his 
jokea  tud  denunciations.  But  the  ridicule  which  was  thus 
cast  upon  the  ruling  church  was,  nevertheless,  not  entirely 
lost  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  as  neither  were  the  few 
grains  of  truth  or  reason,  which  occasionally  slipped  in  among 
it;  and  many  a  one,  who  had  sought  from  these  sermons 
anything  but  conviction,  unconsciously  carried  away  a  little 
also  of  it. 

These  assemblies  were  several  times  repeated,  and  each 
day  augmented  the  boldness  of  the  sectarians ;  till  at  last  they 
even  ventured,  after  concluding  the  service,  to  conduct  their 
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I      preachers  home  in  triumph,  mth  an  escort  of  armed  horse- 
men, Wd   ostentatiously    to    braye  the  law.      The    town 
council  sent  express  alter  express  to  the  duchess,  entreating 
her  to  visit  them  in  person,  and  if  possible  to  reside  for  a  short 
!      time  in  Antwerp,  as  the  only  expedient  to  curb  the  arrogance 
\      of  the  populace;  and  assuring  her  that  the  most  eminent 
;      merchants,  afraid  of  being  plundered,  were  already  preparing 
!      to  quit  it.   Fear  of  staking  the  royal  dignity  on  so  hazardous  a 
stroke  of  policy,  forbade  her  compliance ;  but  she  despatched 
f      in  her  stead  Count  Megen,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  m£^- 
r,      trate  for  the  iutroduction  of   a  garrison.     The  rebellious 
r      mob,  who  quickly  got  an  inkling  of  the  object  of  his  visit, 
I       gathered  around  him  with  tumultuous  cries,  shouting — "  He 
I      Yras  known  to  them  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Gueux ;  ■  that 
i      it  was  notorious  he  was  bringing  upon  them  prisons,  and 
I      the   Inquisition,  and  that   he   should   leave  the  town   in* 
stantly."    Nor  was   the    tumult   quieted,   till  Megen    was 
\      beyond  the  gates.     The  Calvinists  now  handed  in  to  the 
magistrate  a  memorial,  in  which  they  showed  that  their  great 
r      numbers  made  it  impossible  for  them  henceforward  to  assem- 
ble in  secrecy,  and  requested  a  separate  place  of  worship  to  be 
allowed  them  inside  the  town.     The  town  council  renewed 
its  entreaties  to  the  duchess  to  assist,  by  her  personal  pre- 
sence, their  perplexities,  or  at  least  to  send  to  them  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  only  person  for  whom  the  people 
still  had  any  respect ;  and  moreover,  as  specially  bound  to 
the  town  of  Antwerp  by  his  hereditary  title  of  its  Burgrave. 
In  order  to  escape  the  greater  evil,  she  was  compelled  to  con- 
sent to  the  second  demand,  however  much  against  her  inclina- 
tion to  entrust  Antwerp  to  the  prince.    After  allowing  him- 
self to  be  long  and  fruitlessly  entreated,  for  he  had  all  at  once 
resolved  to  take  no  farther  share  in  public  affairs,  he  yielded 
at  ^ast  to  the  earnest  persuasions   of  the  regent,  and  the 
boisterous  wishes  of  the  people.     Brederode,  with  a  numer- 
ous retinue,  came  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  him, 
and  both  parties  saluted  each  other  vdth  a  discharge  of  pistols. 
Antwerp  appeared  to  have  poured  out  all  her  inhabitants  to 
welcome  her  deliverer.     The  high  road  swarmed  with  multi- 
tudes ;  the  roofs  were  taken  off  the  houses,  in  order  that 
they  might  accommodate  more  spectators;    behind  fences, 
from  churchyard  walls,  even  out  of  graves  started  up  men. 
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The  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  prinoe  showed  itself 
in  childish  efiusions.  '*  Long  live  the  Gueox !  "  was  the 
fihont  with  which  young  and  old  received  him.  ''  Behold," 
cried  others,  '*  the  man  who  shall  give  ns  liberty."  "  He 
brings  us,"  cried  the  Lutherans,  '*  &e  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg ! "  '*  We  don't  want  the  Gneux  now ! "  exclaimed  others ; 
^'  we  have  no  more  need  of  the  troublesome  journey  to  Brus- 
sels. He  alone  is  every  thing  to  us !  "  Those  who  kneir 
-not  what  to  say,  vented  their  extravagant  joy  in  psalms, 
inrhich  they  vociferously  chanted  as  th^  moved  along.  He, 
however,  maintained  his  gravity,  beckoned  for  silence,  and 
at  last,  when  no  one  would  listen  to  him,  exclaimed  with  in- 
dignation, half  real  and  half  affected — "  By  God,  they  ought 
to  consider  what  they  did,  or  Ihey  would  one  day  repent 
what  they  had  now  done.'*  The  shouting  increased  even  as 
he  rode  into  the  town.  The  first  conference  of  the  prince 
with  the  heads  of  the  different  religious  sects,  whom  he 
sent  for  and  separately  interrogated,  presently  convinced  him 
that  the  chief  source  of  the  evil  was  the  mutual  distrust  of 
the  several  parties,  and  the  suspicions  which  the  citizens 
entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  government;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  must  be  his  first  business  to  restore  confidence 
among  them  all.  First  of  all  he  attempted,  both  hj  per- 
suasion and  artifice,  to  induce  the  Calvinists,  as  lihe  most 
numerous  body,  to  lay  down  their  weapons,  and  in  this  he  at 
last,  with  much  labour,  succeeded.  When,  however,  some 
waggons  were  soon  afterwards  laden  with  ammunition  in 
MaJjnes,  and  the  High  Bailiff  of  Brabant  showed  himself  fre- 
quMitly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  with  an  armed  force, 
the  Calvinists  fearing  hostile  intermptian  of  their  religious 
worship,  besought  the  prince  to  allot  them  a  place  within 
the  walls  for  ifieir  sermons,  which  should  be  secure  from  a 
surprise.  He  succeeded  once  more  in  pacifying  them,  and 
his  presence  fortunately  prevented  an  outbreak  on  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  winch,  as  usual,  had  drown  a  crowd 
to  the  town,  and  from  whose  sentiments  there  was  hut  too 
much  reason  for  alarm.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  was,  with 
the  usual  pomp,  carried  round  the  town  without  interruption; 
a  few  words  of  abuse,  and  a  suppressed  murmur  about 
idolatiy,  was  all  that  the  disapproving  multitudes  indulged 
in  against  the  procession. 
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1566.    While  the  regent  received  from  one  province  after 
another  the  most  melancholy  accounts  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Protestants,  and  while  she  trembled  for  Antwerp,  which  she  was 
compelled  to  leave  in  the  dangerous  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  new  terror  assailed  her  from  another  quarter.   Upon 
the  first  authentic  tidings  of  the  public  preaching,  she  imme- 
diately called  upon  the  league  to  fulfil  its  promises,  and  to  assist 
Ler  in  restoring  order.    Count  Brederode  used  this  pretext  to 
summon  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  league,  for  which  he 
could  not  have  selected  a  more  dangerous  moment  than  the 
present.     So  ostentatious  a  display  of  the  strength  of  the 
league,  whose  existence  and  protection  had  alone  encouraged 
-the  Protestant  mob  to  go  liie  length  it  had  already  gone, 
v^ould  now  raise  the  confidence  of  the  sectarians,  while,  in  the 
same  degree,  it  depressed  the  courage  of  the  regent.     The 
convention  took  place  in  the  town  of  Liege  St.  Truyen,  into 
which  Brederode  and  Louis  of  Nassau  had  thrown  themselves 
at  the  head  of  2,000  confederates.     As  the  long  delay  of  the 
royal  answer  from  Madrid  seemed  to  presage  no  good  from 
that  quarter,  they  considered  it  advisable,  in  any  case,  to 
extort  from  the  regent  a  letter  of  indemnity  for  their  persons. 
Those  among  them  who  were  conscious  of  a  disloyal  sym- 
pathy with  the  Protestant  mob,  looked  on  its  licentiousness 
as  a  favourable  circumstance  fbr  the  league;  the  apparent 
success  of  those  to  whose  degrading  feUowi^p  they  had 
deigned  to  stoop,  led  them  to  alter  their  tone;  their  for- 
mer laudable  zeal  began  to  degenerate  into  insolence  and 
defiance.    Many  thought  that  they  ought  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  general  confusion  and  the  perplexily  of  the  duchess,  to 
assume  a  bolder  tone  and  heap  demand  upon  demand.     The 
Boman   Catholic    members    of   the    league,    among   whom 
many  were,  in  their  hearts,  still  strongly  inclined  to  flie  royal 
cause,  and  who  had  been  drawn  into  a  connexion  with  the 
league  by  occasion  and  example,  rather  than  from  feeling 
and   conviction,    now   heard,    to    their   astonishment,   pro- 
positions for  establishing  universal  freedom  of  religion,  and 
were  not  a  little  shocked  to  discover  m  how  perilous  an 
enterprise   they  had    hastily  implicated  themselves.     On 
this  discovery,  the  young  Count  Mansfeld  withdrew  imme- 
diately from  it,  and  internal  dissensions  already  began  to 
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nndennine  the  work  of  precipitation  and  haste,  and  imper- 
ceptibly  to  loosen  the  joints  of  the  league. 

Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange  were  empowered 
by  the  regent  to  treat  with  the  confederates.  Twelve  of  the 
latter,  among  whom  were  Louis  of  Nassau,  Brederode,  and 
Kuilemberg,  conferred  with  them  in  Duffle,  a  village  near 
Malines.  "  Wherefore  this  new  step?"  demanded  the  regent 
by  the  mouth  of  these  two  noblemen.  "I  was  required  to 
despatch  ambassadors  to  Spain ;  and  I  sent  them.  The 
edicts  and  the  Inquisition  were  complained  of  as  too  rigorous; 
I  have  rendered  both  more  lenient.  A  general  assembly  of 
the  states  of  the  realm  was  proposed;  I  have  submitted  this 
request  to  the  king,  because  1  could  not  grant  it  from  my  own 
authority.  What,  then,  have  I  unwiftingly  either  omitted  or 
done,  that  should  render  necessary  this  assembling  in  St 
Truyen  ?  Is  it  perhaps  fear  of  the  king's  anger,  and  of  its  con- 
sequences, that  disturbs  the  confederates?  The  provocation  cer- 
tainly is  great,  but  his  mercy  is  even  greater.  Where  now  is  the 
promise  of  the  league,  to  excite  no  disturbances  amongst  the 
people  ?  Where  those  high-sounding  professions,  that  they  were 
ready  to  die  at  my  feet,  rather  than  offend  against  any  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  ?  The  innovators  already  venture 
on  things  which  border  closely  on  rebellion,  and  threaten  the 
state  with  destruction ;  and  it  is  to  the  league  that  they  appeal. 
If  it  continues  silently  to  tolerate  this,  it  will  justly  bring  on 
itself  the  charge  of  participating  in  the  guilt  of  their  offences; 
if  it  is  honestly  disposed  towards  the  sovereign,  it  cannot  re- 
main longer  inactive  in  this  licentiousness  of  the  mob.  But, 
in  truth,  does  it  not  itself  outstrip  the  insane  population  by 
its  dangerous  example,  concluding,  as  it  is  known  to  do, 
alhances  with  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  confirming  the 
evil  report  of  its  designs  by  the  present  illegal  meeting  ?  '* 

Against  these  reproaches  the  league  formally  justified  itselt 
in  a  memorial  which  it  deputed  three  of  its  members  to  deliver 
to  the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels. 

"AH,'*  it  commenced,  "that  your  highness  has  done  in 
respect  to  our  petition  we  have  felt  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude ;  and  we  cannot  complain  of  any  new  measure  sub- 
sequently adopted,  inconsistent  with  your  promise  ;  but  vre 
cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  orders  of  your 
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highness  are,  by  the  judicial  courts  at  least,  very  little  re- 
garded; for  we  are  continually  hearing — and  our  own  eyes 
attest  to  the  truth  of  the  report — ^that  in  all  quarters  our 
fellow  citizens  are,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  your  highness,  still 
mercilessly  dragged  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  religion.  What  the  league  engaged  on 
its  part  to  do,  it  has  honestly  fulfilled;  it  has,  too,  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  public 
preachings;  but  it  certainly  is  no  wonder  if  the  long  delay  of 
an  answer  from  Madrid  fills  the  mind  of  the  people  with  dis- 
trust, and  if  the  disappointed  hopes  of  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states  disposes  them  to  put  little  faith  in  any  further 
assurances.  The  league  has  never  allied,  nor  ever  felt  any 
temptation  to  ally,  itself  with  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
If  the  arms  of  France  were  to  appear  in  the  provinces,  we, 
the  confederates,  would  be  the  first  to  mount  and  drive 
them  back  again.  The  league,  however,  desires  to  be  candid 
with  your  highness.  We  thought  we  read  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure in  your  countenance ;  we  see  men  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  your  favour,  ^ho  are  notorious  for  their  hatred 
against  us.  We  daily  hear  that  persons  are  warned  from 
associating  with  us,  as  with  those  infected  with  the  plague, 
while  we  are  denounced  with  the  arrival  of  the  king,  as  with 
the  opening  of  a  day  of  judgment — ^what  is  more  natural, 
than  that  such  distrust  shown  to  us,  should  at  last  rouse  our 
own  ?  That  the  attempt  to  blacken  our  league  with  the  re- 
proach  of  treason,  that  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  of  other  princes,  which,  according  to  common 
report,  are  directed  against  ourselves ;  the  negociations  of 
the  king  with  the  French  court,  to  obtain  a  passage  through 
that  kingdom  for  a  Spanish  army,  which  is  destined,  it  is 
said,  for  the  Netherlands — what  wonder  if  these,  and  similar 
occurrences,  should  have  stimulated  us  to  think  in  time  of 
the  means  of  self-defence,  and  to  strengthen  ourselves  by 
an  alliance  with  our  friends  beyond  the  frontier?  On  a 
general,  uncertain,  and  vague  rumour,  we  are  accused  of  a 
share  in  this  licentiousness  of  the  Protestant  mob ;  but  who 
is  safe  from  general  rumour  ?  True  it  is,  certainly,  that  of 
our  numbers  some  are  Protestants,  to  whom  religious  tolera- 
tion would  be  a  welcome  boon ;  but  even  they  have  never 
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forgotten  what  thej  owe  to  their  sovereign.    It  is  not  fear  of 
the  king^B  anger  which  instigated  ns  to  hold  this  assembly. 
The  king  is  good,  and  we  still  hope  that  he  is  also  just 
It  eannot,  therefore,  be  pardon  that  we  seek  from  him,  and 
just  as  little  can   it  be  obliTion,  that  we  solicit  for   our 
actions,  which  are  fjBir  from  being  the  least  considerable  of  the 
services  we  have   at  different  times  rendered  his  majesty. 
Again,  it  is  troe,  that  the  delegates  of  the  Latherans  and 
Oalvinists  are  with  ns  in  St.  Trayen ;  naj,  more,  tfaey  have 
delivered  to  ns  a  petition  which,  annexed  to  this  memorial, 
we  here  present  to  your  highness.    In  it  they  offer  to  go  un- 
armed to  their  preachings,  if  the  lec^e  will  tender  its  secu- 
rity to  them,  and  be  willing  to  engage  for  a  general  meeting 
of  the  states.    We  have  bought  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
communicate  both  these  matters  to  you,  for  our  guarantee  can 
have  no  force,  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  confirmed  by 
your    highness   and    some   of  your    principal  counsellors. 
Among  these,  no  one  cap.  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  di- 
cumstances  of  our  caose,  or  be  so  ii^ght  in  intention  towards 
us,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Qpunts  Horn  and  Egmont 
We  gladly  accept  these  three  as  mediators,  if  the  necessazj 
powers  are  given  to  them,  and  assuzanoe   is  affiirded  us, 
that  no   troops  will  be  enlisted  without  their  knowledge. 
This  guarantee,  howeva-,  we  only  require  for  a  given  perioci, 
before  the  expiration  of  which  it  will  rest  with  the  king, 
whether  he  will  cancel  or  confirm  it  for  the  future.     If  the 
first  should  be  his  will,  it  will  then  be  but  Mr  that  time 
should  be  allowed  us  to  place  our  persons  and  our  property  in 
security;  for  this,  three  w«eks  will  be  snfi^ient.     Finalfy, 
and  in  conclusion,  we  on  our  part  also  plec^e  ourselves  to 
undertake  nothing  new,  without  the  concurrence  of  tbose  three 
persons,  our  medmtors." 

The  league  would  not  have  ventured  to  hold  sui^  bold 
language,  if  it  had  not  reckoned  on  powefful  support  and  pro- 
tection ;  but  the  regent  was  as  little  in  a  con^tioit  to  con- 
cede their  demands,  as  she  was  incapable  of  vigoroosly  oppos- 
ing them.  Deserted  in  Brussels  l^  most  of  her  comisellois 
of  state,  who  had  either  departed  to  their  provinces,  or  under 
some  pretext  or  other  had  altogether  withdrawn  front  piUic 
a&vs;  destitute  as  well  <^  adruers  as  of  money,  (the  latter 
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want  had  compelled  her,  in  the  first  instance,  to  appeal  to  the 
liberality  of  the  clergy,  when  this  proved  insufficient,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  lottery,)  dependent  on  orders  from  Spain,  which 
were  ever  expected  and  never  received,  she  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  the  degrading  expedient  of  entering  into  a  negocia- 
tion  with  the  confederates  in  St.  Truyen,  that  they  should 
wait  twenty-four  days  longer  for  the  king's  resolution,  before 
they  took  any  further  steps.  It  was  certainly  surprising,  that 
the  king  still  continued  to  delay  a  decisive  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion, alSiough  it  was  universally  known  that  he  had  answered 
letters  of  a  much  later  date,  and  that  the  regent  earnestly 
importuned  him  on  this  head.  She  had  also,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  preaching,  immediately  desp9,tched 
the  Marquis  of  Bergen  after  the  Baron  of  Montigny,  who, 
as  an  eyewitness  of  these  new  occurrences,  could  confirm  her 
written  statements,  to  move  the  king  to  an  earlier  decision. 

1566.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Flemish  Ambassador,  Flo 
rence  of  Montigny,  had  arrived  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  great  show  of  consideration.  His  instructions 
were  to  press  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  miti- 
gation of  the  edicts;  the  augmentation  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  the  incorporation  with  it  of  the  two  other  councils ; 
the  calling  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  and,  lastly,  to 
urge  the  soHcitations  of  the  regent  for  a  personal  visit  from 
the  king.  As  the  latter,  however,  was  only  desirous  of  gain- 
ing time,  Montigny  was  put  off  with  fair  words  until  the 
arrival  of  his  coadjutor,  without  whom  the  king  was  not  wil- 
ling to  come  to  any  final  determination.  In  the  mean  time, 
Montigny  had,  every  day  and  at  any  hour  that  he  desired,  an 
audience  with  the  king,  who  also  commanded,  that  on  all  oc- 
casions the  despatches  of  the  duchess  and  the  answers  to  them 
should  be  communicated  to  himself.  He  was,  too,  frequently 
admitted  to  the  council  for  Belgian  affairs,  where  he  never 
omitted  to  call  the  king's  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  states,  as  being  the  only  means  of  success- 
fully meeting  the  troubles  which  had  arisen,  and  as  likely  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  measure.  He  moreover 
impressed  upon  him,  that  a  general  and  unreserved  indemnitv 
for  the  past  would  alone  eradicate  the  distrust,  which  was 
the  source  of  all  existing  complaints,  and  would  always 
counterart  the  good  effects  of  every  measure,  however  well 
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advised.  He  yentured,  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  mth 
circumstaaces  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his 
countrymen,  to  pledge  himself  to  the  king  for  their  inviolable 
loyalty,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  convinced  of  the  honesty  of 
his  intentions  by  the  straightforwardness  of  his  proceedings ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no 
hopes  of  it,  as  long  as  they  were  not  relieved  of  the  fear  of 
being  made  the  victims  of  the  oppression,  and  sacrificed  to 
the  envy,  of  the  Spanish  nobles.  At  last,  Montigny's  coad- 
jutor made  his  appearance,  and  the  objects  of  their  embassy 
were  made  the  subject  of  repeated  deliberations. 

1566.  The  king  was  at  that  time  at  his  palace  at  Se- 
govia, where  also  he  assembled  his  State  Council.  The 
members  were :  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  Don  Gomez  de  Figaeroa; 
the  Count  of  Feria;  Don  Antonio  of  Toledo,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  St.  John;  Don  John  Manriquez  of  Lara,  Xiord 
Steward  to  the  Queen ;  Ruy  Gomez,  Prince  of  Eboli  and 
Count  of  Melito ;  Louis  of  Quixada,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
the  Prince ;  Charles  Tyssenacque,  President  of  the  Council 
for  the  Netherlands ;  Hopper,  State  Counsellor  and  Keeper  of 
the  Seal ;  and  State  Counsellor  Corteville.  The  sitting  of  the 
council  was  protracted  for  several  days;  both  ambassadors 
were  in  attendance,  but  the  king  was  not  himself  present. 
Here,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  Belgiaa  nobles  was  examined 
by  Spanish  eyes ;  step  by  step  it  was  traced  back  to  the  most 
distant  source ;  circumstances  were  brought  into  relation  with 
others  which,  in  reality,  never  had  any  connexion ;  and  what 
had  been  the  offspring  of  the  moment,  was  made  out  to  be  a 
well-matured  and  far-sighted  plan.  All  the  different  transac- 
tions and  attempts  of  the  nobles  which  had  been  governed 
solely  by  chance,  and  to  which  the  natural  order  of  events 
alone  assigned  their  particular  shape  and  succession,  were 
said  to  be  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  scheme,  for  intro- 
ducing universal  liberty  in  religion,  and  for  placing  all  the 
power  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  The  first  step 
to  this  end  was,  it  was  said,  the  violent  expulsion  of  the 
minister  Granvella,  against  whom  nothing  could  be  charged, 
except  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  authority,  which  they 
preferred  to  exercise  themselves.  The  second  step  was  send- 
ing Count  Egmont  to  Spain,  to  urge  the  abolition  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  statutes,  and  to 
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prevail  on  the  king  to  consent  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
Council  of  State.  As,  however,  this  could  not  be  surrep- 
titiouslj  obtained  in  so  quiet  a  manner,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  extort  it  from  the  court  by  a  third  and  more  daring  step — 
by  a  formal  conspiracy,  the  League  of  the  Gueux.  The 
fourth  step  to  the  same  end  was  the  present  embassy,  which  at 
length  boldly  cast  aside  the  mask,  and  by  the  insane  proposals 
which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  make  to  their  king,  clearly 
brought  to  light  the  object  to  which  all  the  preceding  steps  had 
tended.  Could  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  they  exclaimed, 
lead  to  any  thing  less  than  a  complete  freedom  of  belief? 
Would  not  the  guiding  helm  of  conscience  be  lost  with  it? 
Did  not  the  proposed  **  moderation  "  introduce  an  absolute  im- 
punity for  all  heresies  ?  What  was  the  project  of  augmenting 
the  Council  of  State  and  of  suppressing  the  two  other  coun- 
cils, but  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  government  of  the 
country  in  favour  of  the  nobles  ? — a  general  government  for 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ?  Again,  what  was  this 
compact  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  public  preachings,  but  a 
third  conspiracy,  entered  into  with  the  very  same  objects 
which  the  league  of  the  nobles  in  the  Council  of  State,  and 
that  of  the  Gueux,  had  failed  to  effect  ? 

However,  it  was  confessed,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
source  of  the  evil,  it  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  im- 
portant and  imminent.  The  immediate  personal  presence  of 
the  king  in  Brussels  was,  indubitably,  the  most  efficacious 
means,  speedily  and  thoroughly  to  remedy  it.  As,  however, 
it  was  already  so  late  in  the  year,  and  the  preparations  alone 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  the  short  time  which  was  to 
elapse  before  the  winter  set  in ;  as  the  stormy  season  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  danger  from  French  and  English  ships, 
which  rendered  the  sea  imsafe,  did  not  allow  of  the  king's 
taking  the  northern  route,  which  was  the  shorter  of  the  two ; 
as  the  rebels  themselves  meanwhile  might  become  possessed 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
king ;  for  all  these  reasons,  the  journey  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  before  the  spring,  and  in  absence  of  the  only  complete 
remedy  it  was  necessary  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  partial  expe- 
dient. The  council,  therefore,  agreed  to  propose  to  the  king, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  should  recall  the  Papal  Inquisition 
from  the  provinces  and  rest  satisfied  with  that  of  the  bishops ; 
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in  the  second  place,  that  a  new  plan  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
edicts  should  be  projected,  bj  which  the  honour  of  religion 
and  of  the  king  would  be  better  preserved  than  it  had  been  in 
the  transmitted  '*  moderation ;  **  thirdly,  that  in  order  to  re- 
assure the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  leave  no  means  un- 
tried, the  king  should  impart  to  the  regent  full  powers  to 
extend  free  grace  and  pardon  to  all  those  who  had  not  already 
committed  any  heinous  crime,  or  who  had  not  as  yet  been 
condemned  by  any  judicial  process ;  but  from  the  benefit  of  this 
indemnity,  the  preachers,  and  all  who  harboured  them,  were  to 
be  excepted.  On  the  other  hand,  ^1  leagues,  associations,  public 
assemblies,  and  preachings,  were  to  be  henceforth  prohibited 
under  heavy  penalties ;  if,  however,  this  prohibition  should 
be  infringed,  the  regent  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  the 
regular  troops  and  garrisons  for  the  forcible  reduction  of  the 
re&actoiy,  and  also,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  enlist  new  troops, 
and  to  name  the  commanders  over  them,  according  as  should 
be  deemed  advisable.  Finally,  it  would  have  a  good  effect, 
if  his  majesty  would  write  to  the  most  eminent  towns,  pre- 
lates, and  leaders  of  the  nobility,  to  some  in  his  own  hand, 
and  to  all  in  a  gracious  tone,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  zeal 
in  his  service. 

When  this  resolution  of  his  Council  of  State  was  tsubmitted 
to  the  king,  his  first  measure  was  to  command  public  proces- 
sions and  prayers  in  all  the  most  considerable  places  of  the 
kingdom,  and  also  of  the  Netherlands,  imploring  the  divine 
guidance  in  his  decision.  He  appeared  in  his  own  person  in 
the  Council  of  State  in  order  to  approve  this  resolution,  and 
render  it  effective.  He  declared  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  States  to  be  useless,  and  entirely  abolished  it  He, 
however,  bound  himself  to  retain  some  German  regiments  in 
his  pay,  and  that  they  might  serve  with  the  more  zeal,  to 
pay  them  their  long-standing  arrears.  He  commanded  the 
regent,  in  a  private  letter,  to  prepare  secretly  for  war; 
three  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  infantry  were  to  be 
assembled  by  her  in  Germany,  to  which  end  he  furnished 
her  with  the  necessary  letters,  and  transmitted  to  her  a  sum 
of  three  hundred  thousand  gold  florins.  He  alse  accompanied 
this  resolution  with  several  autograph  letters  to  some  private 
individuals  and  towns,  in  'w:hich  he  thanked  them  in  the  most 
gracious  terms  for  the  zeal  which  they  had  already  displayed 
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in  his  service,  and  called  upon  them  to  manifest  the  same  for 
the  future.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was  inexorable  on  the 
most  important  point,  and  the  veiy  one  on  which  the  nation 
most  particularly  insisted — ^the  convocation  of  the  states; 
notwithstanding  that  his  limited  and  ambiguous  pardon  was 
as  good  as  none,  and  depended  too  much  on  arbitrary  will  to 
calm  the  public  mind ;  notwithstanding,  in  fine,  that  he  re- 
jected, as  too  lenient,  the  proposed  "  moderation,"  but  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  was  complained  of  as  too  severe ;  still 
he  had  this  time  maoe  an  unwonted  step  in  the  favour  of  the 
nation ;  he  had  sacrificed  to  it  the  Papal  Inquisition  and  left 
only,  the  Episcopal,  to  which  it  was  accustomed.  The  nation 
had  found  more  equitable  judges  in  the  Spanish  council  than 
they  could  reasonably  have  hoped  for.  Whether,  at  another 
time,  and  imder  other  circumstances,  this  wise  concession 
would  have  had  the  desired  effect,  we  will  not  pretend"  to  say. 
It  came  too  late :  when  (1566)  the  royal  letters  reached 
Brussels,  the  attack  on  images  had  already  commenced 
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